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THE  possibility  that  the  future  of  Irelaad  and  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  suit  in  the 
Divorce  Court  suggests  some  curious  reflections.  The  part  which 
accident  plays  in  the  determinations  of  history  is  a  favourite  branch 
of  speculation  with  those  philosophers  who  have  a  fancy  for  dealing 
with  the  **  might  have  beeus  "  of  the  %vorld,  erecting  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  amateur  Providence  and  constructing  a  succession  of  events 
which  never  happened.  If  Eve  had  not  listened  to  the  serpent  and 
eaten  the  apple  tlie  whole  course  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.  If  the  Persians  had  not  been  defeated  at  Marathon,  Europe 
might  have  been  another  Asia.  If  JuHus  Caesar  on  the  fatal  Ides  of 
March  had  listened  to  the  soothsayer  and  to  Calpumia,  and  had  stayed 
away  from  the  Senate  House,  the  Roman  Empire  might  have  been 
built  up  on  more  durable  foundations  than  those  which  the  inferior 
genius  of  Augustus  was  able  to  lay*  If  Cleopatra  had  been  a  plain 
and  unprepossessing  person  ;  if,  as  Pascal  puts  it,  her  nose  had  been 
an  inch  shorter  than  Nature  actually  made  it,  Antony  would  not 
have  taken  llight  at  Actium  ;  rather,  there  would  have  been  no  sea- 
fight  there  for  him  to  Hy  from*  If  the  fates  had  granted  long  days  to 
Marcellus,  there  might  have  been  no  Tiberius,  no  Caligula,  no  Nero.  If 
the  accident  which  was  nearly  fatal  to  Richard  Cromwell  in  the  banquet- 
ing house  had  actually  brought  his  weak  and  worthless  life  to  a  close, 
and  his  brother  Henry  had  succeeded  to  the  Protectorate,  there  might 
have  been  no  Stuart  restoration  in  IGGO.  If  Queen  Anne  had  lived 
long  enough— a  few  weeks  or  months  would  have  sufliced — to  give 
Bolingbroke  time  to  complete  his  plans,  there  might  have  been  a 
Stuart  restoration,  and  all  that  it  implied,  in  1714.  If  the  disreputable 
Fred,  who  was  alive  and  then  dead^  and  left  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
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had  lived  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne,  there  might  havo  been 
no  American  War  and  no  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire.  If 
George  III.  had  died  before  Pitt,  Catholic  Emancipation  might  have 
come  twenty  years  earlier  than  it  did,  and  the  course  of  Irish  history 
have  been  other  than  it  was.  If,  in  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  a 
majority  independent  of  the  Irish  vote,  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
Home  Rule  from  his  lips.  Finally,  if  the  O'Gorman  Mahon  had  not 
introduced  Captain  O'Shea  to  Mr.  Pamell^  we  might  be  looking  for- 
ward to  Home  Rule  a  few  years  hence. 

This  doctrine  that  Chance  is  King,  this  historic  casualism,  was  the 
theory  of  Bolingbroke,  who  saw  in  mortal  changes  and  events  simply 
the  cruel  bantering  of  a  capricious  fortune.  It  was  the  doctrine 
which  Pope  borrowed,  as  he  did  many  other  things,  from  him — 
**  What  great  effects  from  trivial  causes  spring  " — though  he  departed 
from  it  when  he  perceived  in  chance  but  invisible  direction,  and  in 
a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  effects  as  natural  as  plagues  and  earthquakes. 
But  here  too  his  philosophy  was  inconsistent  with  the  recognition 
that  the  Providence  which  bound  Nature  fast  in  fate  left  free  the 
human  will.  The  fact  is  that  your  "  if,"  though  sometimes  a  very 
efiEective  peacemaker,  is  a  very  imperfect  historic  philosopher.  It  re- 
quires no  great  discernment  to  see  that  if  a  thread  here  and  a  thread 
there  are  plucked  from  the  texture  of  history,  the  whole  web 
will  be  ravelled  out  and  fall  in  pieces.  The  particular  thread  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  disentangle  is  part  of  the  web,  and  cannot  be 
severed  from  it.  Instead  of  holding  that  the  great  revolutions  of 
history  depend  upon  shifting  and  trivial  accidents,  it  is  more  natural 
to  hold  that  these  apparent  accidents  are  themselves  efiects  of  the 
general  causes  which  they  are  vainly  supposed  to  originate ;  bubbles, 
or  at  most  ripples  and  eddies,  on  the  great  stream  of  tendency  which 
carries  them  along  with  it.  If  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Mr.  Lecky 
argues,  had  succeeded  Louis  XIV.,  and  France  had  been  spared  the 
Regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
effected  peaceably,  and  without  solution  of  the  continuity  of  French 
society  and  institutions.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
the  social  pestilence  which  corrupted  into  moral  rottenness  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Louis  XV.  would  have  left  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgandy  unassailed,  or  that  the  pupil  of  Fenelon  would  have 
turned  out  better  than  the  pupil  of  Seneca,  of  whom  even  more  ex- 
travagant hopes  were  at  one  time,  and  with  apparent  reason,  enter- 
tained. The  murder  of  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin  by  her  husband,  and 
M.  Teste's  conviction  of  bribery,  ostensibly  led  to  that  revolution  of 
contempt  which  overthrew  Louis-Philippe ;  but  they  were  simply  in- 
stances of  a  general  deterioration  of  morals,  personal  and  public. 
The  popular  imagination  and  indignation  fastened  on  them ;  but,  if 
they  had  been  wanting,  other  examples  of  wickedness  in  high  and 
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official  places  would  not  have  been  lacking  to  supply  the  indindual 
offences  and  otfendera  which  are  necessary  to  concentrate  and  sharpen 
"dissatisfaction  and  disap^r^roval  into  indignation  and  punishment.  A 
saying  of  Mirabsan's  has  been  recently  quoted,  which,  in  its  general 
effect,  amounts  to  this :  that  his  private  excesses  had  marred  his 
power  of  serving  his  country ;  but  his  private  excesses  were 
characteristic  of  his  day  and  his  time.  It  was  a  particular  instance 
of  a  general  malady,  which  probably  wonld  have  been  fatal  even 
though  Mirabeau  had  not  taken  the  infection. 

In  the  considerations  which  have  been  indicated  is  the  true  answer 
to  the  argument  tJiat  the  personal  character  of  ilr,  Paroell  is  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  if  Home  Rule  is 
Tight  it  remains  right,  no  matter  how  wrong  he  may  be  proved  to  be. 
A  very  bad  man  no  doubt  may  be,  let  iis  say,  a  very  good  mathe- 
matician, and  the  worth  of  his  demonstrations  does  not  depend  upon 
his  fidelity  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  in  matters  of  government, 
and  especially  in  creating  a  new  government,  the  question  of  institu- 
tions is  scarcely  more  vital  thrm  that  of  persons.  The  character  of 
the  men  into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  to  be  put 
requires  to  be  as  carefully  weighed  as  the  powers  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  them.  From  the  time  of  Alcibiades  to  that  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
great  and  brilliant  statesmen  have  often  pushed  profligacy  to  excess. 
Bad  as  Mr.  Parnell's  conduct  is  in  itself,  it  is  such  as,  after  the  decent 
interval  of  retirement  which  Mr,  Gladstone  judiciously  suggested,  and 
after  such  atonement  as  is  possible,  is  usually  condoned.  What  has 
shocked  men  was  less  the  sensual  offence  into  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  been 
betrayed,  than  other  qualities,  which  in  one  sense  magnify  his  guilt  and 
in  ancither  dwarf  it.  The  cold  treachery,  the  protracted  hj^ocrisy,  the 
sneaking  concealment  under  false  names  and  in  constantly  shifted  resi- 
dences, the  lying  responses  to  the  friend  whom  he  deceived  and  to  the 
political  colleagues  to  whom  he  solemnly  declared  his  innocence,  all  the 
ignoble  expedients  of  fraud  and  falsehood  to  which  he  had  recourse, 
double  and  treble  the  iniquity  which  he  has  confessed.  It  is  viler  in  its 
accidents  and  attendant  circumstances  than  in  its  essence.  It  is  these 
things  which  fix  the  deepest  brand  upon  Air.  Parnell,  and  render  the 
proposal  to  hand  over  to  him — for  to  this  Home  Eule  comes — almost 
unlimited  power  in  the  government  of  Ireland  an  act  of  criminal 
lunacy.  Mr.  Parneirs  deposition  from  the  leadership,  however,  by 
no  means  gets  rid  of  him.  Even  if  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  race,  as  it  is  called,  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
judgment  is  not  irreversible.  There  will  be  an  appeal  from  Philip 
sober  to  Philip  drunk. 

If  Mr*  Parnell  should  be  driven  from  English  public  life  with- 
out hope  of  return  to  it,  the  matter  is  not  much  mended.     The  Irish 
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Gladstonians,  to  give  them  the  name  which  best  expresses  their  poli- 
tical position,   and  the  tenure  by   which    they  hold   their    political 
existence,  have  never  said  any  deliberate  word  in  moral  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Pameirs  conduct.      They  are  not  in  the  least  shocked  by  it. 
The  outcry  of  the  English  Nonconformists,  which  alarmed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, did    not  in    the   first  instance  move    them.     They    gathered 
together  in  Dublin  to  denounce  what  they  described  as  the  Pharisaic 
cant  of  Ebenezer  and  Little  Bethel.     They  declared  that  the  spheres 
of  politics  and  morality  were  distinct,  and  they  proclaimed  their  un- 
abated confidence  in  their  **  gallant"  leader,  and  the  unchilled  fervour 
of  their  devotion  to   him.     They   as  little    dreamt    of  any  political 
disqualification  attaching  to  Mr.  Pamell  as  Mr.  Pamell  did  himself. 
Mr.  Pamell  perhaps  thought  that  he  could  better  defend  his  leadership 
as  elected  leader  than  as  a  candidate  proscribed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.    Mr. 
Pamell,  with  all  his  shrewdness  and  tactical  skill,  lacks  the  dexterity 
which  half  a  century's  Parliamentary  experience  has  conferred  upon  his 
antagonist.     His  acceptance  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  proposal  would,  in 
return  for  temporary  eflTacement  in  the  English  Parliament,  have  prac- 
tically secured  him,   in  the  event  of  Home   Rule  being   carried,  the 
Irish  Premiership  ;  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  the  Irish  Dictator- 
ship.    That,  indeed,  an  Irish  Parliament  would  probably  in  any  case 
confer  upon  him.    Sharp  as  have  been  the  conflicts,  and  bitter  as  are  tlie 
animosities,  between  the  Pamellites  and  the  Irish  Gladstonians,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  long-lived.     For  a  time  there  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the   strongest  mutual  denunciations.     There  may  be  rival  Glad- 
stonian  and  Pamell ite  candidates  in  every  vacant  Irish  constituency. 
Mr.  Pamell,  Vho  has  of  late  years  been  the  moderator  of  his  party, 
will  probably,  as  against  his  successors  and  rivals,  whose  business  it 
now  will  be  to  temporise  with  and  reassure  alarmed  Euglish  feeling, 
make    appeal  to    the    extreme  section,  the  men    of    outside  action. 
As  he  formerly  incited    the   tenants    against    the  landlords,  he  is 
likely  now  to  address  himself  to   the  labouring  class  as  against  the 
tenants,  if  the  tenants  rank   themselves  with   his  adversaries.     The 
more  formidable  each  section  of  the  party  can  prove  itself  to  the  other, 
the  more  anxious  each  will  be  for  reconciliation  with  its  antagonist 
— such  reconciliation,  that  is  to  say,   as  is  the  condition  of  common 
action.      Mr.   Pamell  is  not   a  sentimentalist,   and  is  indifferent  to 
the  union  of  hearts,  provided  only  there  is  a  union  of  hands.      The 
very  fury  and  clamour  of  the  first   conflicts  between  the  Pamellites 
and   the  Irish    Gladstonians   is   a   sign   of  a  coming  understanding. 
Hatreds  may  soon   bum    themselves  out.     The  sense  of  a  common 
interest  is  a  very   durable  feeling.     There  can  be  very  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  after  a  suitable  period  of  alienation,  though  the  two 
separate  organisations  may  be  maintained,  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  through  Mr.   McCarthy   to  keep  open 
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5mra^micatlons  with  him,  the  divided  Irish  party  will  practicnlly 
beciime  again  one  party,  secretly  directed  by  Mr.  Paniell,  and  working 
under  his  astute  guidance  for  the  gratification  of  his  insatiable  political 
ambition.  Mr.  Parnell  may  think  that  Home  llule  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,  but  he  if?  determined  that  Home  Rule  shall  be  his 
rule.  His  feeling,  to  adopt  an  illastration  of  the  late  Lord  Derby *s,  is 
not  that  of  the  father  who  is  anxioas  for  the  happiness  of  his  diild, 
through  whonisoev  er  it  may  come,  but  of  the  lover  who  cannot  bear 
that  the  object  of  his  passion  should  owe  her  happiness  to  any  one  but 
himself. 

Those  members  of  the  British  portion  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
who  are  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  Mr.  Pamell's  compulsory 
retirement  from  the  Irish  leadership  in  rarliament,  or  even  the  repu- 
diation of  him  by  Irish  organisations  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  America,  will  permanently  banish  him  from  public  life,  do  not 
understand  the  man  and  the  influences  which  work  for  him. 

Supposing  that  he  were  banished  for  ever,  matters  would  not  be 
sensibly  improved.  Except  that  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
co-respondents  with  him  in  the  divorce  suit,  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  are  nearly  all  of  them  accomplices  in  Mr,  Parneirs  offences. 
There  are  some  honourable  men  among  them,  notably  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Irish  Gladst<:)nian  party,  whose  character  and  accom- 
plishments partly  cover  the  multitudinous  sins  of  his  colleagues.  With 
these  deductions,  whatever  Mr.  Parnell  has  done  they  have  done.  All 
the  offences  which  have  been  proved  against  him  have  been  brought 
home  to  most  of  them.  Men  who  would  shrink  from  handing  over 
Ireland  to  Mr.  Pamell^  will  not  mend  matters  by  handing  it  over 
instead  to  the  anti-Parnellite  Parnellites,  even  if  that  should  be  more 
than  indirectly  giving  it  to  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Bcrnples  of  English  Gladstonians  are  merely  geographical,  and  that^ 
though  they  will  not  tolerate  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party,  they  think  him  quito  good  enough  to  be  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  itself.  Home  Rule,  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  has  now  acquired^  is  Parnellism,  and  the  character  of 
the  thing  is  not  changed  by  getting  rid,  if  tliat  could  be  done,  of  the 
man. 

II. 

Mr.  Parneirs  position  in  Irish  politics  very  strikingly  illustrates 
the  fact  that  democracy,  in  curious  contradiction  to  its  name,  ia 
practically  the  '*  one  man  power/*  Where  it  does  not  take  this 
form,  as  in  Prance  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  United  States,  it 
ia  not  because  the  tendency  is  lacking,  but  because  the  man  is  wanting. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  those  conntries  any  one  possessing  the 
qualities  necessary  even  for  a  sham  hero.  There  is  no  one  whom,  by 
much  making-believe,   his  fellow-countrymen  can  dre^?^  xi.'^  \x:&Ki  -k^ 
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object  of  admiration  and  devotion.  The  "  boss,"  the  wire-puller,  and 
the  log-roller  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Politics  exhibit  often  a 
meanness  and  a  squalor,  and  almost  always  a  paltriness,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  a  lofty  national  temper.  Sentiment  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  affairs  without  lowering  them  to  the  level  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  Perhaps  political  sentiment 
is  most  naturally  and  healthily  expressed  when  it  fixes  itself  upon  the 
representative  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  whose  history  embodies  the 
whole  course  of  the  national  life,  with  its  long  series  of  struggles  and 
defeats  and  final  triumphs,  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future. 

In  the  absence,  through  permanent  causes  or  temporary  accident, 
of  this  steady  and  steadying  national  feeling,  the  personal  element  in 
politics  is  apt  to  give  itself  up  to  vagaries  of  admiration  and  execration, 
which  are  full  of  political  danger.  To  a  statesman  who  has  taken  the 
popular  fancy,  so  long  as  he  keeps  it,  nothing  is  denied.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  are  given  him  to  do  what  he  likes  with,  making 
or  marring  them  at  his  caprice.  There  is  no  need  that  his  qualities 
should  be  admirable  in  themselves.  When  Lord  Byron  wanted  a  hero 
for  his  most  unheroic  poem,  he  pitched  upon  Don  Juan ;  and  it  would 
appear,  from  recent  events,  that  a  nation  is  capable  of  making  a  some- 
what similar  choice.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  what  a  man's 
characteristics  are,  so  long  as  they  are  striking.  Charles  11.  was  popular 
through  his  gay  vices ;  George  III.  through  his  domestic  virtues. 
The  contrast  was  not  confined  to  kings.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
careers  of  Charles  James  Pox  and  the  younger  Pitt,  and  contemporary 
parallels  might  be  found  without  diflSculty.  The  popular  imagination 
is  impressed  by  courage  and  coolness,  by  variety  and  promptitude  of  re- 
source, by  the  power  of  fighting  a  long  battle  against  great  odds.  It 
admires  the  skill  of  the  swordsman  without  taking  much  account  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  draws  the  sword.  This  feeling  explains  the 
reprehensible  indulgence  shown  to  Mr.  Pamell  after  the  exposure 
before  the  Special  Commission  of  offences  on  his  part  which  makes  the 
repudiation  of  his  companionship  and  leadership  which  has  followed  on 
the  Divorce  Court  scandal  a  gross  moral  inconsistency.  The  character 
of  the  man,  as  it  was  shown  in  the  later  proceedings,  would  probably 
have  justified  those  who  think  that  personal  honour  and  good  faith 
are  essential  in  a  politician  in  withdrawing  from  personal  and  public 
relations  with  him.  But  not  one  quality  was  there  displayed  which 
was  not  equally  manifest  when  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  be- 
stowed on  him  that  freedom  of  the  city  which  they  have  now  with- 
drawn, and  when  Mr.  John  Morley  sounded  him  as  to  his  willingness 
to  take  oflSce  under  any  new  Administration  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
be  called  on  to  form.  His  admission  that  he  had  made  deliberately  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  statement  which,  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
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lie  believed  to  be  nntnie,  with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  House,  was 
known  to  the  statesmen  who  wero  caltivafcing  his  friendship,  and 
courting  his  alliance,  and  offering  him  office — for  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  was  authorised  to  make  the  inquiry,  was  not,  it  may  be  presnmed, 
empowered  to  say  "  No,"  if  Mr.  Pamell  had  happened  to  say  *' Yea/' 
A  lie  by  which  a  public  man,  supposed  to  be  spefdking  as  a  gentle* 
man  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  abuses  the  good  faith  of  the  House 
of  Conimona  is,  |)erhaps,  as  black  a  lie  as  can  be,  Mr*  Gladstone  has 
said  as  much  ;  and  his  casuistry  is  sound.  Yet  a  &lsehood  of  this 
order  was  not  merely  brought  home  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and  admitted  re- 
luctantly by  him  under  pressure,  it  was  spontaneously  confessed  by 
ini  in  easy  and  incidental  explanation  of  a  statement  which  he  could 
otherwise  account  for.  The  Commissioners  reported  that  allegations 
by  the  dozen  against  ilr.  Pamell  were  fully  established,  the  truth  of 
which  he  denied  on  oath* 

In  France,  the  term  of  unpardonable  insult  ia,  we  believe,  LdrJie ; 
Mcnkvr  may  be  overlooked  ;  but  in  England  to  call  a  man  a  liar  is  a 
more  deadly  affront  even  than  to  call  him  a  coward ;  and  a  man  who 
calLs  himself  a  liar  leaves  other  people  nothing  worse  to  call  him.  They 
can  only,  if  he  be  a  politician,  decline  futm*e  relations  with  him,  and 
this  until  now  they  have  done.  But  the  etlucs  of  public  life  have 
undergone  a  change  since  the  year  1885,  The  proof  and  confession 
of  mendacity,  conviction  of  cruninal  conspiracy  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity from  its  homes,  property,  and  country,  have  not  been 
thought  to  deprive  the  men  who  practise  them  of  their  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Parliamentary  party  pursuing  constitutional  ends  by  legal 
means*  The  solemnly  recorded  verdict  of  three  Judges  of  the 
land  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers,  including  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  men  who  have  now  revolted  from  him,  were  guilty 
of  these  things,  has  been  greeted  as  a  triumphant  acqnittalj  because  a 
particular  letter  attributed  to  Mr.  Pamell  wa^^  found  not  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  In  everything  except  the  one  private  injury  of 
which  Mr.  Parnell  has  by  his  silence  made  confession,  the  followers  are 
as  their  leader,  and  even  in  that  particular  they  ridicule  the  prudery 
and  Puritanism  to  which  they  have  been  obUged  to  submit  in  practice, 
»nd  deny  that  morality  has  anything  to  do  with  politics. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  The  whole  action  of  the  PamelUte 
party  from  its  formation  to  the  present  day  has  been  based  on  the 
B3rstematic  extrusion  of  morality  from  politics.  What  distingtiishea  the 
period  before  from  the  i^riod  after  1886  is  simply  this :  that  English 
statesmen  have  palliated  and  excused  these  practices,  and,  by  associ- 
ating themselves  witli  the  ends  sought,  have  made  themselves  accom- 
plices in  the  means  used  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends.  Theirs^ 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  the  greatest  guilt  of  aU.     The  bulk  of  the 
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Irish  party,  though  not  Mr.  Pamell  himself,  are  of  a  race  and  a  religion 
which  as  yet  has  had  only  two  generations  of  complete  enfranchise- 
ment. The  faults  of  a  people  debased  by  centuries  of  servitude  are 
not  to  be  effaced  by  threescore  years  of  freedom.  K  it  be  true  that 
the  day  on  which  a  man  becomes  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away, 
it  is  unfortunately  not  true  that  the  day  on  which  he  is  invested  with 
freedom  invests  him  with  the  virtues  of  a  citizen.  The  servile  vices 
survive  the  servile  condition.  The  freedman  and  his  descendants  bear 
the  marks  qf  the  degradation  from  which  they  have  escaped,  rather 
than  those  of  the  condition  into  which  they  have  been  lifted.  Between 
the  freeman  and  the  freedman  there  is  more  than  the  difference  of  the 
letter  d.  The  words  '*  libertine  "  and  '*  libertinism  "  are  terms  which, 
in  their  moral  censure,  express  a  social  and  political  truth  which  has 
the  closest  bearing,  if  not  upon  the  Home  Rule  Question  in  itself,  yet 
upon  the  demand  for  the  immediate  concession  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Irish  people  require  a  longer  training  than  they  have  yet  had  in 
association  with  the  law-abiding  and  orderly  people  of  Great  Britain 
before  they  can  safely  be  trusted  to  themselves.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  them  as  we  have  made  them  ;  that  is  possible.  But  that  they 
are  what  they  are  is  certain ;  and,  being  what  they  are,  it  would  be  an 
imprudence  verging  on  criminality  to  confide  not  merely  the  Home  Rule 
majority  to  itself,  but  the  lives  and  property  of  the  dissentient  minor- 
ity to  it.  History  may  make  many  excuses  for  them ;  it  will  have  only 
condemnation  for  the  English  statesmen  and  gentlemen  who,  differ- 
ently trained,  have  countenanced  and  profited  by  the  crimes  which  they 
ought  to  have  rebuked  and  which  their  rebuke  would  have  checked. 
Renunciation  of  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would  have 
been  a  price  cheerfully  paid  for  the  Gladstonian  alliance,  if  it  could 
not  have  been  had  upon  any  other  terms.  The  men  who  have  sold 
their  leader  topurchase  it  would  morereadily  have  made  this  lesser  sacri- 
fice if  it  had  been  exacted.  English  statesmen  are  responsible  for  the 
crimes  which  they  could  have  hindered  and  did  not  hinder. 

The  blind  confidence  which  has  allowed  public  men  to  take 
this  course  has  been  abetted  by  a  strange  apathy.  The  indifference 
of  the  British 'people  to  the  Home  Rule  Question  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  for  it  are  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  they  are  voting  for.  They 
are  satisfied  that  it  should  remain  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  marks  the 
political  management  of  the  present  time.  The  ostentatious  publicity 
which  is  its  most  striking  characteristic  is  a  sham  publicity.  It 
disguises  a  secrecy  more  absolute  than  was  ever  before  practised. 
Orators  are  efiusive  at  public  meetings,  and  at  the  windows  of 
railway  carriages,  and  simple  people  believe  that  they  are  taking  the 
country  into  their  confidence,  and  that  the  business  of  the  nation  is 
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being  done  in  the  light  of  day.  In  reality,  it  is  settled  in  empty 
houses  in  Belgravia,  or  in  confidential  widks  and  talks  at  Hawarden, 

The  only  people  who  are  kept  out  of  the  secret  of  Home  Rule  are 
the  British  nat  bn  and  the  Irish  party.  No  daubt|  they  will  be  told  it 
some  time  or  other,  but  only  when,  without  having  had  sufficient  time 
for  deliberation,  the}^  are  called  upon  to  say  **  Yes  "  or  *'  No.*'  The 
objection  that  to  announce  a  scheme  prematurely  would  be  to  expose 
it  to  a  long  period  of  adverse  criticism,  is  a  practical  confession  that 
the  scheme  will  not  bear  adverse  criticism.  If  it  is  good,  the  better 
it  is  known,  the  better  it  will  be  liked.  If  it  is  bad.  it  may  need  to 
be  carried  by  a  surprise,  in  which  the  heats  of  party  fight  will  make 
real  deliberation  impossible,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  a  conilict  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parhament  may  blend  a  revolutionary  struggle  in 
England  with  a  revolutionary  struggle  in  Ireland* 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  College  of  Physicians  not  to  give  their 
sanction  to  any  remedy  in  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
ir.  is  composed.  The  principle  is  as  sound  in  politics  as  in  medicine. 
The  probability  is  that  a  secret  remedy  is  a  quack  remedy.  Until 
Mr.  Gladstone  declares  what  he  means  by  Home  Itule,  he  might 
aa  reasonably  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of  Abracadabra. 
Perhaps  it  would  rally  to  him  many  supporters. 

If  the  English  nation  by  clear  premonitions  during  the  next 
year  or  two,  and  by  a  decisive  majority  at  the  general  election,  stamps 
out  the  Home  Rule  project,  or  adjourns  it  to  an  indefinite  future,  a 
great  danger  will  be  averted.  But  great  dilBculties  will  remain.  It 
is  possible  that  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  scheme,  if  that  is  happily  carried  through j  will  indispose 
the  tenant  farmers,  on  their  way  towards  full  ownership,  to  further 
agitation.  Bcati  possidrnlc^.  Political  change  with  them  has 
always  been  means  to  agrarian  ends — ^Church  and  State  mean 
the  land.  The  end  being  gained,  the  means  may  be  dropped.  After 
a  Land  Bill,  they  would  probably  welcome  a  stringent  measure  of 
Coercion  to  secure  their  tenure  of  life  and  property.  For  this 
aettleraent,  it  is  too  probable,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  fierce 
struggle  on  tbe  part  of  the  politicians  and  adventurers  who  live  by 
Irish  disturbance,  or  seek  notoriety  and  power  in  it.  Mr.  Parnel! 
threatens  an  agitation  among  the  labouring  classes,  appeals  to  the 
hill-aide  men,  and  talks  of  being  forced  into  modes  of  action  other  than 
Parliamentary  or  constitntional.  Mr.  Davittis  as  much  oi>posedto  peasant 
proprietorship  as  to  any  other  form  of  private  property  in  land.  Air. 
Patrick  Egan,  whose  suspected  connection  with  the  Phcrnix  Park 
niurdera  has  never  been  difsprovcd,  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  party*  In  the  event  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment collapsing  in  Great  Britain  there  would  probabl}'^  be  a  triple 
alliance  of  crime  and  rebellion.     But  against  it   there  might  be  ia 
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Ireland  not  only  all  the  forces  which  have  hitherto  stood  at  the  side 
of  law  and  freedom,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  purchasing  tenants- 
the  most  important  of  the  forces  which  have  hitherto  covertly  or  openly 
sustained  disorder. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  case  suppose^,  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
may  permanently  renounce  the  Jacobin  alliance  into  which  they  have- 
been  drawn.  The  priests,  both  as  peasants  and  as  dependents  for 
their  dues  on  the  Irish  farming  class,  would,  in  the  main,  rank 
themselves  on  the  side  of  order.  The  influence  primarily  exercised 
by  their  flocks  on  them  would  be  reflected  back  by  them  on  their 
flocks,  who  would  be  glad  to  find  a  pretext  in  the  injunctions  of 
the  Church  for  taking  the  course  to  which  their  interest  inclines 
them.  In  the  event  of  Home  Rule  being  decisively  negatived, 
everything  at  present  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  future^ 
the  struggle  in  Ireland  will  be  between  law  and  naked  and  unabashed 
lawlessness,  and  that  in  it  the  tenant-purchasers  of  the  land,  the- 
trading  classes,  to  whom  the  repudiation  of  debts  is  of  bad  augury, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  pecuniarily  dependent  on  the  farmer 
and  the  shopkeeper,  will  be  found  on  the  same  side  with  the  landed 
gentry,  the  merchants,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  churches,, 
against  agrarian  spoliation  and  the  breaking  of  the  last  link. 


m. 

The  remarks  which  go  before  were  written  and  in  the  hands  of  th& 
printer  before  the  elections  at  Bassetlaw  and  North  Kilkenny  had 
taken  place.  Interesting  as  those  events  are,  a  man  must  tfe  a  very 
convinced  believer  in  the  new  science  of  political  meteorology  to  regard 
them  as  decisive  of  anything  beyond  themselves.  The  science  of 
which  this  is  the  parody  and  the  burlesque,  is  selected  by  writers  on 
method  as  the  type  of  an  imperfect  science,  in  which  prediction  is 
impossible,  and  in  which  speculation,  even  when  limited  within  the 
narrowest  conditions  of  time  and  space,  has  the  value  only  of  more 
or  less  plausible  guesses.  A  forecast  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  con- 
fined within  a  specifically  indicated  district,  is  perhaps  more  often  approxi- 
mately right  than  positively  wrong.  Forecasts,  which,  like  those  of  tht» 
old  almanacs,  should  affect  to  foretell  the  weather  for  all  England 
twelve  months  hence,  would  bear  the  brand  of  quackery  on  their  face. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  political  weather  forecasts.  To  argue 
from  the  state  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  England,  E.,  or  in  Ireland, 
S.,  in  December  1890,  to  its  condition  over  the  United  Kingdom  a 
year  or  two  hence  is  egregiously  to  trifle  with  common-sense,  if  not 
with  good  faith.  The  elections  at  Bassetlaw  and  North  Kilkenny  do- 
not  necessarily  indicate  more  than  the  momentary  impressions  and 
impulses    predominant   in   these  constituencies  a    few    weeks    ago. 
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V avium  et    nmtabik   is  a  humaD,   and  especially  a  political,  cha: 
terifltic. 

Keeping  this  caution  in  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  the 
two  elections  mean.  They  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  sug- 
gest, at  least,  that  the  tactics  wtich  in  1880  broke  np  the  Liberal 
p^rty,  are  gradually  crumbling  away  its  Home  Rule  saccessor,  while 
they  have  shattered,  as  by  dynamite,  Irish  Nationalism  into  two^ 
unequal  fragments.  The  Home  Rule  minority  in  Easeetlaw  in  1890B 
fell  short  by  419  votes  of  the  Liberal  minority  in  1885.  It  is  not 
doubted  or  denied  that  Nonconfonaist  abstentions  account  for  thia 
difference.  The  seceders  could  not  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendly 
suggestion  to  Mr.  ParneU  to  withdraw  for  a  moment  from  the  chair- 
manship of  his  party  was  equivalent  to  a  solemn  excommunication  o£ 
him,  as  permanently  disabled,  on  moral  grounds,  from  the  Irisi 
leadership  in  Westminster,  and  for  the  future  Premiership  of  Irel^d, 
On  the  contTar}%  the  proposed  arrangement  was  a  pledge  of  speed 
reinstatement  in  his  leadership,  and  ultimate  gratUication  of  Ms 
ambition.  It  is  possible  that  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  candidate 
in  Bassetlaw  may  have  meant  sometiiing  more  than  this*  It  may 
have  indicated  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  ParnelVs  jx)litical 
character  and  conduct  typify  in  a  marked  individual  instance  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  party  as  a  whole^  and  of  its  leading 
members  on  either  side  of  the  present  line  of  division.  The  laws 
emvcting 

**  Xe  qxiia  ftir  e^iset,  nea  latru,  nou  quU  *idiiilcr/* 
I 

cannot,  in  any  English  reading  of  them,  be  suspended  as  regard* 
otienders  of  the  two  former  classes— rent-stealers,  for  example^and 
enforced  against  the  third  only.  That  the  men  who  have  found  otifc 
Mr.  Pamell,  or,  ratber,  to  whom  Mr,  Parnell  has  shameleKaly  discov- 
ered himselfj  should  straightway  become  the  dupes  of  his  associates,, 
would  argue  a  degree  of  fatuity  incompatible,  if  it  were  general,  with 
the  national  safety.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently  said  that  many 
Home  Rulers  of  1886  have  approached  him  with,  overtures  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Unionist  party,  and  a  return  to  the  Liberal 
policy  as  it  was  in  1885,  the  question  of  Home  Rule  being  abandoned 
or  indefinitely  adjourned.  H  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  exaggerate 
the  number  and  weight  of  these  €«q}ressions  of  opinion,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  revulsion,  in  the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  from 
the  Home  Rule  surprise  of  1886,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Liberal 
rupture  of  that  year  may  see  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  Home 
Rultj  party  in  tlie  coming  months  and  years. 

The  North  Kilkenny  election  is  valuable  as  disclosing  what  the  real 
Ireland  is  of  which  so  many  fancy  pictures  have  been  drawn.  Any 
one  who  would  understand  what  Home  Rule  in  present  circumstancea 
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would  mean  has  only  to  imagine  the  control  of  the  police  and  the 
nomination  to  and  tenure  of  magisterial  and  judicial  offices,  dependent 
on  the  Administration  of  the  day  at  Dublin.  Yet  this  authority,  and 
the  liberty  of  dealing  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Dillon  with  the 
rents  and  rights  of  landlords,  are  the  two  points  on  which  Parnellites 
and  Anti-Pamellites  join  in  insisting  as  vital  to  any  future  measure 
of  Home  Bule.  In  the  technical  language  of  Irish  turbulence  and 
turmoil,  a  party-fight  and  a  faction-fight  are  distinguished.  A  party- 
fight  is  a  fight  between  members  of  opposite  parties,  Orangemen,  say, 
and  Ribbonmen.  A  faction-fight  is  a  fight  between  members  of  tho 
same  party,  and  has  something  of  a  family  character.  Besides  the 
part^fight  between  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers,  we  have  now  very 
literally,  and  in  the  streets,  faction-fights  amongst  Home  Rulers  them- 
selves, between  Parnellites  and  Anti-Pamellites,  between  bishops'  men 
and  hill-side  men.  The  necessity  of  opposing  a  single  front  to  the 
enemy — ^the  Pax  Anglica  is  the  enemy — had  brought  irreconcilable 
antagonists  into  the  same  camp,  the  justification  of  whose  mutual 
hatreds  was  only  postponed  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  common  hatred. 
Not  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  history  is  there  now  an  alliance  between 
Romanism  and  Jacobinism.  It  began  with  talks  and  projects  of  a 
United  Ireland  in  1791,  and  ended  in  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  1798, 
the  reconciled  sects  and  factions  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 

The  party  of  the  bishops,  if  we  may  argue  from  North  Kilkenny,  is 
for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant  in  Ireland.  A  majority  of  two  to 
one  has  returned  their  nominee.  Probably  a  general  appeal  to  the 
country  would  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  divides  it  more  equally  with  his 
opponents  than  the  votes  recorded  for  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  and 
Mr.  Vincent  Scully  indicated.  But  taking  the  lowest  estimate,  he 
is  master  of  a  third  of  the  Home  Rule  party  in  the  constituencies  and 
in  Parliament,  to  say  nothing  of  the  turbulent  masses  of  the  towns ; 
and  with  much  smaller  forces  than  these  a  protracted  contest  can  be 
waged.  If  the  bishops  were  as  conclusively  victorious  as  they  hope  to 
be,  the  position  of  affairs  would  still,  assuming  the  Home  Rule  con- 
troversy to  continue,  be  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  enemy  is  within 
as  well  as  outside  their  camp  ;  their  present  allies  are  their  future  foes. 

A  victory  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  should  contribute  would  be  a  victory 
for  the  predatory  Socialism  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  which  Mr.  Davitt 
has  adopted,  and  which  the  Church  has  condemned.  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  are  for  the  moment  as  docile  to  the  bishops 
as  they  are  indocile  to  the  Pope,  because  the  bishops  are  on  their 
side  and  the  Pope  is  against  them.  But  on  the  first  difference 
arising  the  bishops  will  be  told,  as  the  Pope  has  been  told,  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  not  to  meddle  with  politics.  An 
accommodation  may  be  patched  up  between  Parnellites  and  Anti- 
Pamellites,  but  the  irreconcilable  divergence  between  the  Home  Rule 
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which  is  Rome  Rule,  and  the  Home  Rule   which  is  the  rule  of  th.  ^ 
Americanised  Irish,  must  sooner  or  later  break  forth.     There  may  b^ 
for  a  time,  a  division   of  temporal   and  spiritual   functions.     If  M]c- 
Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,   and   ^fr.    O'Brien   are  allowed  to   deal  at  theij 
pleasure  with  the  property  of  the   Protestant  minority,  the  Catholic: 
bishops  and  clergy   will   be   satisfied   with   the  guardianship  of  the 
Protestant  religion.     That  the   faith   of  Ireland,  should  be  divorced 
from  the  property  of  Ireland  is  to   their   minds  a  crying  grievance. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  land  is  the  people's,  and  therefore,  on 
the  combined  principles  of  the   Bible   and   Mr.   Henry   George,  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  should  be  the  owners  of  the   soil.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  discourage  in 
every  way  the  social  intercourse  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  as 
involving,  even  when  the  sin  and  scandal   of  a   mixed  marriage  are 
avoided,  a  serious  danger,  through  the  influence  of  Protestant  ideas, 
to  strictness  of  faith  and  fervour  of  devotion.      Penal  laws  and  open 
persecution   would  no   doubt  be   impossible  even  in  a  Home  Rule 
Ireland  ;  but  small  and  vexatious  interferences,  intolerably  oppressive 
in  their  cumulative  force,  yet  singly  insufficient  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Imperial  authority,  are   more  than  probable.     Home 
Rule   granted  to   Ireland   in   the   present  condition   of  the  country 
would   be  accompanied   by  the  danger  of  a   combined  priestly  and 
Jacobin  assault  on  the  religion  and  property  of  the  Protestant  owners 
of  the  land,  to  be  followed  by  a   war  between  these  confederate  foes 
when  they  had  driven  away  the  common  enemy.    The  defeat  of  Home 
Rule  and  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  probably  bring 
the  clergy  and  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
besides  securing  those  guarantees   of  religious    liberty  and  equality 
which,  apart  from  the  Union,  have  but  illusory  safeguards. 

Frank  H.  Hill. 
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WHOEVER,  reaching  middle  life,  sees  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
manhood  lie  behind  him,  is  apt,  if  he  be  of  a  thoaghtful 
tamper,  to  ask  himself  in  what  respects  the  world  as  he  sees  it  now 
differs  from  the  world  as  he  knew  it  at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  per- 
ceives that  he  is  not  thinking  the  same  thoughts  as  he  did  then,  nor 
are  others  round  him.  He  feels  that  his  ideals  and  his  hopes,  his 
fears  and  his  aversions,  have  undergone  a  change.  He  notes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  he  breathes.  He 
pauses  often  to  muse  on  the  question  what  the  difference  is  and  how  it 
has  come  about.  I  propose  to-night  to  inquire  what  is  in  the  main  the 
bent  and  outcome  of  the  reflections  of  those  who  in  England  look 
back  over  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  what  they  take  to  be 
the  distinctive  note  of  the  present  temper  of  Europe.  To  address  our- 
selves to  this  inquiry  is  to  undertake  a  study  in  contemporary  history, 
and  in  that  difficult  kind  of  contemporary  history  which  deals,  not 
with  patent  facts,  but  with  underlying  principles  and  tendencies. 

Observers  in  Europe  are  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of 
discontent.  I  do  not  mean  despondency,  still  less  despair,  but  merely 
discontent,  that  is  to  say,  disquiet,  restlessness,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  as  this  generation  finds  it.  Some  one  may  think  that  such  dis- 
content is  the  natural  and  normal  habit  of  mind  of  middle  age  as 
compared  with  youth ;  and  others  will  add  that  in  all  the  centuries 
there  has  been  discontent,  chiefly  manifesting  itself  among  those  who 
have  passed  their  first  youth.  You  will  hardly  suppose,  however,  that 
I  have  overlooked  such  a  trite  remark,  or  failed  to  allow  for  so  obvious  a 
cause.  It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  men  who  were  twenty  in 
1860  with  the  men  who  are  fifty  in  1890.  We  must  compare  the  men 
who  were  fifty  in  1860  with  those  who  are  fifty  now,  the  men  who  were 
twenty  then  with  those  who  are  twenty  now.     And  the   discontent  I 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Librarj,  U.S.A.,  on 
November  8, 1890. 


discover  is  in  the  more  anxious  and  less  buoyant  tone  of  society  and 
literature  as  a  whole,  of  political  speakers^  of  private  conversation,  of 
books,  of  newspapers,  of  sermons.  In  the  years  from  1850  to  1 800  men 
in  Western  EiU'ope  were  far  enough  from  being  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  were.  England,  indeed,  was  prosperous  and  peaceful ;  but  France 
was  darkened  by  the  degrading  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  sordid 
group  that  surrounded  him.  All  the  best  spirits  of  Italy  were  silenced 
or  in  exile  ;  Germany  was  vainly,  as  it  seemed,  struggling  for  unity 
and  liberty ;  Hungary  lay  bleeding  and  prostrate ;  Kussia  was  in  the 
iron  grasp  of  the  C^ar  Nicholas.  And  when  Englishmen  looked  aci-oas 
the  Atlantic  they  marked  how  the  problem  of  slaver}'  had  risen  and 
spread  till  it  covered  tho  whole  sky  like  some  black  thundercloud,  from 
which  at  any  moment  the  lightning  flash  of  war  might  break  forth. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was,  I  repeat,  and  not  in  England  only,  but 
in  Western  Europe  generally,  a  greater  confidence  in  the  speedy  im- 
provement of  the  world,  a  fuller  faith,  not  merely  in  progress,  but  in 
rapid  progress,  a  more  pervading  cheerfulness  of  temper  than  we  now 
discern.  Men  acknowledged  the  presence  of  great  evils,  but  expected 
them  to  be  soon  removed.  They  saw  forces  at  work  in  whose  power 
they  had  full  confidence — the  forces  of  liberty,  of  reason,  of  sympathy ; 
and  they  looked  forward  to,  and  were  prepared  to  greet,  tlie  speedy 
triumph  of  the  good. 

To-day  we  in  Europe  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  believe  in  and 
to  value  these  same  forces.  They  are  at  work,  and  their  work  is 
visible.  But  it  is  blower  than  the  men  of  1850  expected;  and  because 
it  is  slower,  we  are  less  disposed  to  wait  patiently  for  the  results.  We 
are  less  sanguine  and  more  unquiet  j  less  resolute  and  more  qaerulous. 
We  do  not  see  our  way  so  clearly,  and  are  more  pressed  by  the  sense 
of  surrounding  difficulties.  We  are  like  a  party  of  travellers  who 
have  started  to  climb  some  lofty  mountain.  At  first  the  vivid  flush 
of  dawn  and  the  keen  morning  air  fill  them  with  delight  and  make 
«ven  the  difficulties  of  the  path  enjoyable — the  morasses  to  be  crossed 
and  the  rocks  to  clamber  over  and  the  naiTow  ledges  that  it  needs  a 
steady  head  to  traverse.  But  when  after  a  time  the  air  has  grown 
sultry  and  the  limbs  have  lost  their  spring,  then  the  rouglmess  of  the 
way  begins  to  tell  upon  their  spirits,  and  the  peak  that  looked  so  near 
looks  no  nearer,  and  one  doubts  if  they  have  not  missed  the  way,  and 
another  is  sullenly  silent,  and  a  third  regrets  that  he  ever  started, 
since  what  was  meant  to  be  a  pleasure  has  turned  out  a  toil. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  temper  I 
have  sought  to  describe  exists  to-day  in  the  United  States,  thous>h  it 
will  be  fitting  to  say  something  presently  upon  this  point.  What  I 
now  wish  to  convey  is  an  impression  of  the  prevalent — I  do  not  say 
the  universal,  but  only  the  prevalent — temper  of  Europe,  that  is,  of  the 
thinking  minds  Ln  the  four  great  nations  of  Western  and  Central 
Europe,  aa  it  appears  to  us  in  England.     It  is  not  a  melancholy  or 
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gloomy  or — io  use  an  expressive  American  term — a  *'  disgruntled  ** 
temper,  but  one  which  is  restless  and  uncertain,  eager,  and  eyen 
earnest,  yet  doubtful,  resolved  to  move  in  some  direction,  because 
displeased  with  what  lies  aix>und  it,  but  doubtful  in  what  direction  to 
move  or  which  of  many  summoning  voices  to  follow. 

If  I  have  not  made  my  meaning  quite  plain,  I  must  hope  that  the 
illustrations  that  are  to  be  given  will  make  it  plainer.  And  I  go  on 
to  ask — Assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  what  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  it,  and  are  the  phenomenon  and  its  cause  such  as  ought  to  depress 
and  overshadow  our  view  of  the  future  ? 

The  cause,  you  may  think,  needs  no  long  search.  YSThat  more 
obvious  explanation  oi  disappointment  than  that  the  things  which 
men  expected  have  not  happened.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  men 
were  elate  witli  hope,  confident  of  attaining  the  objects  that  lay  before 
them.  These  objects  remain  unattained  ;  and  from  disappointment 
there  springs  discontent,  and  a  despondent  view  of  the  future.  You 
may  remind  me  that  it  was  always  so  throughout  history.  Sometimes 
we  are  high  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Sometimes  we  are  low  in  the 
trough.  Hope  springs  eternal,  but  it  springs  more  fresh  and  buoyant 
at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  the  coldness  of  disheartenment 
is  proportioned  to  the  warmth  of  the  hope  that  went  before.  The 
question,  therefore,  comes  to  be.  In  what  have  we  been  disap- 
pointed ?  What  were  the  particular  hopes  that  then  raised  us  to 
the  crest  of  the  wave  ?  What  have  been  the  failures  that  have 
brought  us  down  into  the  trough  ? 

I  admit  the  force  of  this  remark.  History  does  no  doubt  tell  us  of 
such  an  alternation  of  cheerfulness  and  despondency  in  the  minds  of 
nations.  But  what  is  significant  in  the  record  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  the  fact  that  our  generation  has  been  depressed  not  so 
much  by  failure  to  attain  the  objects  it  strove  for,  as  by  the  failure  of 
these  objects,  when  attained — and  some  of  them  have  been  attained — 
to  produce  their  expected  results.  The  trees  have  thriven,  but  the  fruits 
that  were  looked  for  have  not  ripened.  This  also  is  no  new  phenomenon. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  the  most  grievous  disappointments  often  come 
upon  nations  no  less  than  upon  men.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  two  or  three  familiar  examples.  There  are  epochs  in  history  when 
great  movements  are  in  progress,  when  they  excite  men's  minds,  and 
stimulate  them  to  unusual  exertion;  when  hope  and  effort  are  concen- 
trated on  some  great  object,  and  measureless  blessings  are  expected  from 
it.  Such  a  movement  was  seen,  such  a  swelling  tide  of  hope  had  begun 
to  cover  the  world,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  still  youthful  religion,  with  the  submission  of  the 
imperial  power,  and  the  disappearance  as  well  of  heathenism  as  of  the- 
vices  it  had  fostered,  a  new  age  seemed  to  be  dawning,  in  which  the 
sins  and  miseries  of  the  past  would  soon  be  forgotten.  In  the  days  of 
Gonstantine.  Christianity  did  triumph,  and  soon  came  to  be  mistress  of 
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that  civil  aiid  military  power  which  hud  theretofore  been  exercised 
against  her.  What  had  been  striven  for  had  been  won ;  for  heathejusm 
shrank  into  comers,  and  by  degrees  vanished  away.  But  the  desired 
results  did  not  follow.  New  dangers  appeared  within,  for  the  now 
dominant  Church  was  more  and  more  distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms. 
New  dangers  appeared  without,  as  strange  tribes  poured  in  over  the 
frontiers.  The  Church  after  a  time  absorbed  these  tribes,  and  in 
Western  and  Middle  Europe  extinguished  heresies  and  schisms.  Her 
power  grew  till  it  covered  the  earthy  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Yet 
the  condition  of  the  world  did  not  grow  better,  and  religion  itself  grew 
less  and  less  reasonable,  less  and  less  like  that  which  had  been  first 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Moral  purity  and  public  peace »  happiness  and 
contentment  and  serenity  were  as  far  off  as  ever,  further  off,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  days  of  persecution.  New  evils,  which  no  one  had  fore- 
seen, had  appeared,  and  the  gains  that  had  been  won  had  not  borne 
the  fruits  that  were  expected  from  them. 

Something  like  this,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  and  within  a  shorter 
period — for  the  process  of  disenchantment  I  have  just  described 
extended  over   five   or   six  centuries — happened  in   the  age  of  the 

,  Eeforraation,  Then,  too,  although  much  was  attained,  and  certain 
benefits  secured  for  the  countries  that  remained  subject  to  the  Roman 
Church  as  well  as  for  those  that  reject-ed  her  authority,  the  results 
fell  immeasurably  below  what  had  been  hoped  by  the  contemporaries 
and  helpers  of  Luther  and  Zwingli.  Or  let  us  come  nearer  our  own 
times  and  take  our  io  stances  from  the  political  instead  of  the 
religious  sphere.  The  first  generation  of  men  in  this  American 
Kepubiic  expected  from  the  principles  of  liberty  they  proclaimed 
in  1776,  and  from  the  independence  they  finally  secured  in  178*i, 
a  peace  and  unity,  a  good  government  and  prosperity,  which  democratic 
institutions  and  independence,  things  excellent  in  themeelves.  w^ere 
not  found  capable  of  bestowing.  In  1787,  many  of  the  best  men  iu 
the  country,  such  men  as  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  had 
almost  begun  to  despair  of  the  new  Confederation.  They  applied  the 
remedy  for  which  the  times  called  and  drew  closer  the  union  of  your 
States.      Yet  soon  thereafter  the  fire  of    party  spirit  blazed  out  as 

^fiercely  as  it  had  done  before  democracy  and  independence  had  been 
supplemented  by  the  creation  of  a  national  government.  Coercive 
laws  were  passed  of  that  very  kind  which  it  had  been  meant  to  make 
obsolete,  and  the  disruption  of  the  swiftly  growing  commonwealth  was 
more  than  once  with  difficulty  averted.  The  example  of  the  great 
French  Ilevolutiouj  with  its  contrast  between  the  hopes  of  1789  and 
the  realities  of  1703»  is  so  striking  and  so  obvious  that  we  need  not 

[dwell   upon    it.     It   exactly   illustrates   what    I    desire   to   convey. 
Many  of  the  great  and  necessary  reforms  in  government  which  tha 
opinion  of  the  wise  demanded  in  1789  were  secured,  and  have   been, 
since  1815,  or  at  least  since  183U,  enjoyed  in  Franci^^  wA  \w  *CNcvS2eife 
VOL.  Lix.  B 
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other  parts  of  the  Continent  over  which  the  wave  of  the  devolution 
spread.  They  have  conferred  solid  benefits  on  those  countries.  But 
the  benefits  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  expected  in  1780,  and  went 
so  short  a  way  towards  bringing  back  the  Golden  Age  which  men  then 
dreamed  of,  that  the  disappointment  was  bitter  and  the  reaction 
severe. 

So  has  it  been  in  our  own  time  in  Europe.  During  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860,  men  were  full  of  earnestness  and  hope,  having  their 
eyes  fixed  on  certain  objects,  and  expecting  from  those  objects,  when 
they  had  been  won,  if  not  a  millennium  of  concord  and  happiness,  yet 
assuredly  a  condition  of  things  far  better  than  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
Among  these  objects  four  were  specially  desired — ^viz. : 

Political  liberty. 

Freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  worship. 

The  so-called  principle  of  Nationalities — t.e.,  the  right  of  every 
Nation  to  constitute  a  separate  political  community. 

International  peace. 
Of  these  four  objects  the  first  three  have  been  in  large  measure  at- 
tained in  Europe.  Political  liberty  has  made  great  advances  in  France  ; 
the  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  overthrown,  and  the  Republic 
which,  in  1871,  replaced  that  tyranny  has  weathered  all  the  storms  that 
have  broken  on  it.  In  the  German  Empire,  and  the  States  which  make 
it  up,  constitutional  principles  are  far  more  fully  recognised  than  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  and  though  the  monarch  sometimes  prevails 
against  the  Chamber,  and  the  people  submit  to  repressive  legislation, 
these  things  happen  by  the  will  of  the  people  itself,  which  does  not 
complain  of  the  bit  and  reins,  so  long  as  it  is  driven  in  the  direction  it 
wishes  to  take.  Italy  has  rid  herself  of  the  swarm  of  petty  despots  that 
vexed  her,  and  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  representative  government. 
Spain  has  tried  a  republic  and  come  back  willingly  to  a  monarchy,  under 
which  the  nation  has  as  much  freedom  as  it  seems  to  desire.  Greece 
has  shaken  off  her  Otho,  and  shown  herself  capable  of  an  orderly  par- 
liamentary system.  In  England  the  Constitution  has  become  much 
more  popular  by  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise,  and  there  is  now 
no  country  in  which  the  power  of  the  numerical  majority  is  more  firmly 
established,  and  where  the  laws  interfere  less  with  individual  freedom. 
Political  liberty  has  indeed  gone  so  far  that  many  of  our  Transatlantic 
visitors  tell  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  borrow 
some  of  their  "  checks  and  balances." 

So,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities  has  been  not  only  recognised, 
but  applied  on  a  great  scale.  Italy,  which  used  to  be  described  as  a 
**  geographical  expression,"  has  become  a  united  and  compact  State. 
The  Germans  have  gathered  themselves  into  an  Empire  whose  parts 
are  coming  to  cohere  more  and  more  perfectly  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  attaches  itself  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  and  cares 
less  for  the    old    divisions.      Hungary  has  won  back  her  national 
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existence  with  lier  liberties*  Servia  and  Bulgaria  have  been  delivered 
from  their  Turkish  oppressors,  whose  barbarous  rule  is  evidently  destined 
soon  to  vanish  from  the  regions  it  has  so  long  desolated.  There 
remains  in  Europe  scarcely  a  people,  scarcely  even  a  tribe,  which  has 
now  reason  to  complain  of  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  alieuB, 

As  respects  the  other  kinds  of  freedora^ — ^freedora  of  speech, 
writing,  and  worship,  the  deliverance  from  priestly  influence  of 
places  of  education  and  learning — wonderful  progress  has  been 
made.  Except  in  Kussia,  and  to  some  extent  in  Spain  and 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  a  man  may  say,  write,  and  teach 
whatever  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  outrage  the 
religious  feelings  of  his  neighbours,  or  incite  to  violence.  In 
France  and  Italy,  indeed,  this  liberty  goes  so  far  as  sometimes 
to  become  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  The  freedom  of  press, 
school,  and  pulpit,  has  wrought  upon  the  conditions  of  politics 
and  society  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  transformation  more  ex- 
tensive and  profound  than  Americans  can  well  realise,  because  Ameri* 
cans  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  want  such  freedom.  And 
even  in  England  there  is  a  change.  The  latitude  which  the  law 
permitted  was^  until  lately,  circumscribed  by  custom  and  opinion. 
These  checks  have  been  now  removed,  and  English  opinion  Is  as 
indulgent  to  those  who  flout  it  as  opinion  is  in  the  United  States. 

In  estimating  what  has  been  gained  and  what  might  have  'been 
gained  during  the  period  we  are  considering,  let  us  not  forget 
those  developments  of  physical  science  which  have  made  popular 
government  easier  and  more  effective,  as  well  as  expanded  the 
productive  powers  of  man.  Railroads  and  steam  vessels  have  pro- 
moted intercourse  between  nations,  and  have  gone  far  to  fuse  into  one 
homogeneous  body  the  different  elements  in  each  nation  ;  they  have 
lessoned  class-distinctions^  and  enabled  each  people  to  know  its  neigh- 
Ixiurs  better  ;  they  have  given  an  enormous  stimulaa  to  trade,  have 
made  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper,  and  have  brought 
not  a  few  of  its  luxuries  within  the  reach  of  the  less  opulent*  The 
telegraph  has  given  to  the  largest  countries  advantages  formerly 
confined  to  a  small  community  in  enabling  nearly  every  citizen  to 
know  each  day  what  is  passing  in  every  other  part  of  the  countr}*, 
and,  in  particular,  what  is  being  done  by  his  Legislature  and  the 
officers  of  his  Government.  No  such  means  of  gathering,  diffusing, 
and  concentrating  public  opinion,  of  quickening  its  formation  and 
strengthening  its  action^  had  even  been  dreamt  of  before  our  own 
time*  Here,  then,  we  find  forces  and  organs  of  enormous  potency 
rhicli  have  been  at  work  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  have  co- 
operated with  an  enlarged  freedom  and  a  more  widely  spread  know- 
ledge, in  providing  for  men  an  improved  machinery  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  many  other  means  whereby  they  may  become  wiser,  happier^ 
and  more  contented. 
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This  brief  examination  has  shown  us  how  much  of  what  waa  sought 
and  hoped  for  in  Europe  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  has  been  won.  Popular 
government,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  unity  of  each  people  under 
a  national  government,  have  advanced  all  along  the  line.  Russia 
must  be  excepted,  yet  even  in  Russja  the  extinction  of  serfdom  over 
an  area  equal  to  the  half  of  Europe  marks  an  enormous  gain  to  liberty. 
And  we  may  now  therefore  ask  what  have  been  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  this  advance.  The  patriots  and  philosophers  of  forty  years  ago 
sought  free  government  and  national  independence,  not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  as  means  to  larger  and  higher  ends.  How  stands  it 
then  with  these  higher  ends?  Has  there  been  a  quickened  intellectual 
growth,  a  finer  type  of  civilisation,  a  warmer  and  more  earnest  moral 
sentiment  ?  Have  Governments  grown  wiser  and  more  stable  ?  Has 
the  spirit  of  faction  withered  and  been  replaced  by  a  stronger  sense 
of  national  patriotism  ?  Is  the  condition  of  the  masses  better,  and 
their  temper  more  contented  ?  Do  the  upper  classes  spend  their 
leisure  in  a  more  graceful  way  ?  are  their  manners  nobler,  their 
morality  purer  ?  Is  there  less  of  hatred  between  nations,  fewer 
provocations  to  war  and  preparations  for  war  ?  Has  the  world  be- 
come, as  every  one  trusted  that  with  fuller  liberty  and  more  diffused 
knowledge  it  would  become,  a  more  serene  and  happy  world? 
These  are  questions  which  men  will  answer  differently,  according 
to  their  temperaments,  their  political  and  moral  standards,  even  their 
forms  of  religion.  Some  will  admit  no  progress.  Others  will  see 
progress  in  all  directions.  But  every  one  must  agree  that  the 
progress  has  been  less  than  was  expected,  and  expected  not  by 
enthusiasts  only,  but  by  reasonable  and  cool-headed  men  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  great  European 
nations,  and  see  how  each  has  fared. 

That  France  is  better  circumstanced  under  her  Republic  than  she 
was  under  the  Second  Empire  must  be  the  judgment  of  lovers  of 
liberty,  both  in  America  and  in  England.  Yet  the  Republic  has  dis- 
appointed both  Frenchmen  and  strangers.  Public  virtue,  which  is  the 
life-breath  of  a  free  Government,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
vivified as  we  had  expected.  There  is,  one  is  told,  at  least  as  much 
jobbery,  at  least  as  much  that  deserves  the  harsh  name  of  corruption, 
as  there  was  under  Louis  Philippe.  Citizens  who  came  so  near  as  the 
French  voters  lately  did  to  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  charlatan,  now  happily  discredited,  cannot  be  well 
satisfied  with  their  existing  institutions.  France  has  always  influ- 
enced Europe  powerfully  through  her  literature.  Her  science,  and  the 
graver  branches  of  learning,  maintain  a  level  of  solid  excellence. 
Her  criticism  retains  its  old  subtlety  and  fineness.  But  her  imagi- 
native literature  and  her  art,  though  they  abound  with  brilliant 
cleverness,  do  not  seem  to  be  directed  to  high  aims  or  inspired  by 
high    feeling.      And    the    influence  of  her  fiction  on  the  rest    of 
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Eitropo,  and  especially  on  thoae  parts  of  Earope  which  prodnce  little 
literature  of  their  own,  is  far  from  wholesome. 

In  Italy  the  machinery  of  government  works  smoothly,  and  the 
dangers  appehended  from  the  Clerical  party  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Revolutionary  party  on  the  other,  seem  year  by  year  to  decline. 
Yet  there  is  a  visible  despondency  among  the  best  minds  of  the 
country.  The  great  generation,  they  tell  one,  the  generation  to 
which  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavonr,  Manin,  D'AzegUo,  Ricasoli, 
Mamiani,  Saffi  belonged— the  generation  which  gave  to  Italy  not 
only  the  work  of  their  lives,  bat  the  inspiration  of  their  heroism  and 
devotion — ^this  generation  is  gone  and  has  left  no  successors  behind  of 
equal  moral  power.  It  is  a  day  of  small  men,  though  the  problems 
are  not  small,  for  the  material  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  large 
parts  of  the  country  is  deplorable,  and  yields  to  none  of  the  remedies 
that  have  hitherto  been  applied  . 

Germany,  like  Italy,  has  attained  that  unity  for  which  her  patriots 
sighed  so  long.  She  is  a  great  military  and  commercial  State,  proud 
of  her  position  in  Earope,  and  willing  to  forego  a  measure  of  civil 
liberty  in  order  to  maintain  her  efficiency  against  attack.  But  she  is 
menaced  by  far  graver  internal  maladies  than  in  the  old  days  when 
she  bewailed  her  political  disunion.  Socialistic  organisations  grow 
steadily,  and  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  Ui© 
whole  existing  fabric  of  institations.  There  is  a  general  unrest  and 
fear  of  what  may  come,  a  sense  of  danger  in  the  air.  There  is  also,  as 
it  strikes  some  of  us,  who  were  students  in  German  Universities  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  less  elevation  of  aim  and  purpose  now  than  there 
was  then,  less  delight  in  philosophy  and  learning.  Nowadays,  when 
Germans  meet  even  at  a  university  celebration,  their  pride  seems  to 
be  less  in  those  intellectual  labours  and  triumphs  to  which  all  Earope 
owes  so  much  than  in  their  military  prowess  and  the  expansion  of 
their  trade.  They  have  certainly  shown  talents  for  pursuing  material 
success  which  the  world  had  scarcely  credited  them  with.  Yet  it  is 
not  the  best  sign  of  a  nation,  when  material  prosperity  seems  to  be 
taking  the  tii-st  place  in  its  thoughts,  especially  as  that  prosperity  has 
not  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  masses,  or  made  them 
more  attached  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  the  impression  I  am  giving  you,  yet  it  is  prompted  by  no 
carping  spirit,  but  by  the  admiration  which  I  felt  as  a  youth  for  the 
ardour  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of  Germany  pursued  their  ideal 
aims,  and  by  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  now  for  the  splendid  results 
which  German  learning  produced  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Of  England  it  is  hard  to  speak  without  entering  on  matters  which 

I  might  be  suspected  of  treating  in  a  partisan  spirit.     This  much, 

however,  may  be  said  ; — that  the  process  of  change  which  has  now  made 

.England,  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy,  an  almost  pure  democracy, 

ihMA  brought  no  sense  of  finality,  no  political  re^^a  ^cA  ^»^^^:^'56siC^Ks^a< 
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with  it.  There  is  hardly  a  limb  or  joint,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Gonsti- 
tation  which  is  not  threatened.  Thirty  years  ago  the  praises  of  the 
Constitution  were  in  every  speaker's  mouth,  and  although  reforms  were 
discussed,  they  were  cautious  and  slight  reforms  compared  to  those  we 
hear  advocated  now.  In  England,  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
indeed  everywhere  in  Europe,  there  is  now  an  impatience  of,  I  might 
almost  say,  a  disgust  at,  what  is  called  Parliamentarism.  Men  complain 
that  legislative  bodies  are  dilatory,  undecided,  distracted  by  factions, 
wanting  in  the  power  to  frame  large  schemes  of  policy,  or  carry  them 
consistently  through ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  to  sub> 
stitute  for  Parliamentary  methods  the  authority  of  a  man  or  small  group, 
controlled  by  public  opinion,  or  x)erhaps  by  some  direct  popular  vote. 
And  in  England,  no  less  than  in  France  and  Italy,  instead  of  finding 
that  wider  freedom  has  stimulated  intellectual  effort,  we  lament  the 
disappearance  in  swift  succession  of  illustrious  figures  in  statesmanship 
and  literature,  and  see  no  worthy  successors  arise  to  inherit  their  fame. 
In  the  moral  temper  of  the  country  there  is  some  gain  and  some  loss. 
Literature  is  accused  of  being  more  frivolous  ;  amusements  are  certainly 
more  generally  and  eagerly  pursued.  But  there  is  also  a  greater  volumo 
of  active  philanthropic  work  than  was  ever  seen  before,  and  a  more 
active  and  intelligent  curiosity. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  unrest  and  internal  discord  of  the  chief 
European  States  that  alarming  symptoms  are  to  be  discerned.  There 
was  nothing  which  the  idealists  of  forty  years  ago  more  ardently  desired 
and  felt  more  sanguine  of  attaining  than  international  peace.  It  was 
believed  that  wars  sprang  from  two  sources:  the  selfish  ambition 
of  monarchs  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  their  subjects.  So  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  had  been  transferred  from 
princes  to  peoples,  so  soon  as  peoples  had  gained  by  freedom  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  by  enlightenment  a  knowledge  of  their  neighbours, 
together  with  a  rational  view  of  their  own  interests,  wars  would  come 
to  an  end.  Freedom  has  now  arrived,  and  princes  count  for  little. 
The  conditions  of  responsibility  are  present ;  nations  mix  far  more  with, 
and  know  far  more  of,  one  another,  than  ever  before.  Yet  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  is  to-day  a  vast  camp,  in  which  the  five  Great  Powers 
are  beginning  to  count  their  armies  by  millions  rather  than  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  slightest  incident  may  produce  a  panic 
of  immediate  war.  The  hatred  which  exists  between  France  and 
Germany,  'and  between  Germany  and  Eussia ;  the  reciprocal  jealousy 
of  Italy  and  France,  and  the  suspicion  which  forces  Austria  and  Russia 
to  watch  every  movement  of  frontier  troops,  are  not  the  passions  of 
rulers  only,  or  of  ruling  classes,  but  to  a  large  extent  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves ;  and  they  are  therefore  abiding  sources  of  peril.  Nor  is  war  the 
only  form  which  national  antagonisms  take.  Cobden  and  Bright  believed 
and  preached  forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  fanious  campaign  which  de- 
stroyed the  com  laws  in  England,  that  the  commercial  interests  of 
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•different  cotmtries  were  not  opposed  but  identical,  and  ttat  a  system  of 
unrestricted  exchange  of  commodities  would  make  for  the  prosperity  of 
every  country  alike.  They  thought  that  this  view  would  so  soon, 
prevail  that  not  only  would  custom-houses  fall,  but  States  be  liuked 
together  in  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
interest.  Their  predictions  were  over  sanguine,  but  their  view  was  in 
the  main  (subject  to  some  qualifications  in  the  case  of  States  exception- 
ally  situated)  a  sound  one.  Yet  we  find  that  to-day  most  nations 
are  still  deluded  by  the  notion  that  their  gain  is  necessarily  another's 
loss,  and  &nother*s  loss  their  own  gain,  so  that  to  show  that  a  tarifi' 
will  damage  the  trade  of  some  other  coimtry  is  accept csJ  as  proof  that 
it  will  benefit  the  country  which  imposes  the  tariff.  liberty  and 
reason  have  as  yet  failed  to  dispel  an  error  which  is  a  fertile  source 
of  national  animosities,  as  well  as,  in  nearly  every  case,  injurious  to 
national  prosperity. 

The  progress  of  physical  science,  and  the  amazing  extension  of  man's 
command  over  nature  which  that  progress  brings  with  it,  were  among  the 
signs  of  the  future  which  forty  years  ago  most  rejoiced  forecastiug  minds. 
How  much  they  have  contributed  to  make  jiopular  goverumentj  and 
especially  representative  government,  more  simple  and  effective ;  how 
much  they  have  added  to  the  national  wealth  and  to  tho  comfort  of 
the  humbler  classes,  has  been  remarked  already.  Bat  they  have  also 
had  formidable  consequences  then  quite  unforeseen.  They  have  made 
engines  of  war  Lnfimteiy  more  costly,  and  also  infinitely  more  de- 
stTUctive.  They  have  increased  the  ability  of  a  single  man,  or  a  small 
knot  of  men,  to  inflict  tremendous  injury  on  their  fellow  creatures, 
whether  from  a  selfish  and  sordid  motive,  or  with  a  view  to  a  supposed 
public  benefit.  And  they  have  raised  up  a  new  and  formidable  foe 
to  Democratic  government  by  enabling  men  to  amass  stupendous 
fortunes^  which,  unlike  the  great  fortunes  of  earlier  centuries,  may 
have  no  relation  to  the  land  and  those  that  dwell  upon  it,  and  are 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  detached  and  irresponsible  fortunes,  which  may 
be  swiftly  and  secretly  employed  to  overcome  the  virtue  of  legislators, 
or  to  eflect  operations  oppressive  and  pernicious  to  the  whole  community. 
No  kind  of  power,  short  of  that  of  a  Greek  tyrant  holding  a  city  by 
his  mercenaries,  has  been  ever  more  free  from  the  ordinary  checks  of 
opinion  and  law  which  ought  to  surround  all  power,  than  we  see  vested 
to-day  in  the  commercial,  or  financial,  or  indnstrial,  or  communication- 
^jontrolUng  mUlionaires. 

Heri'  the  sanguine  prophets  erred  by  omitting  to  notice  incidental 
evils  that  were  likely  to  accompany  the  good  results  they  dwelt  on. 
It  might  have  been  foreseen,  for  instance,  that  the  vast  increase  of 
scale  on  which  modern  science  permits  enterprises  to  be  carried  on, 
would  tend  to  vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  and  that  the  owners  of 
this  wealth  would  have  strong  motives  for  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
[lolitics*      In  other  cases,  the  error  lay  in  «Att\WV\^^  \si  -fessye^NsKsSis^ 
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causes  an  undue  and  a  too  rapid  efficacy.  Political  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  discussion  have  been  attended  by  comparatively  few  incidental 
evils.  Their  action  has  been  almost  wholly  for  good.  But  they  have 
not  transformed  and  softened  human  nature,  as  many  hoped  they 
would.  When  men  have  constitutional  means  of  agitation  open  to 
them,  insurrection  becomes  criminal,  and  political  assassination  doubly 
culpable.  But  the  examples  of  the  Parisian  communards  in  1871, 
and  the  horrible  callousness  of  the  dynamiters  who,  in  later  years, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  not  recoiled  from  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  private  persons,  show  that,  even  in  the  freest  countries, 
the  educational  power  of  freedom  works  but  slowly.  Passion  and 
cruelty,  and  the  habits  of  violence,  are  not  to  be  at  once  exorcised. 
Men  do  not,  as  the  followers  of  Mill  have  been  apt  to  assume,  become 
fit  for  their  duties  as  citizens  merely  by  being  entrusted  with  those 
duties.  Season  is  repulsed  over  and  over  again  from  strongholds  of 
prejudice  which  she  might  have  hoped  to  carry  at  the  first  assault.  I 
will  venture  to  give  you  two  illustrations  which  naturally  rise  to  the 
mind  of  a  European  visitor  to  America.  Whoever  travels  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  Canada,  must  be  struck  by  the  perfect  satisfaction 
which  every  one  expresses  with  the  total  separation  of  the  Church  jfrom 
the  State.  Here,  members  of  all  sects  are  agreed  that  this  is  incom- 
parably the  best  arrangement  for  both  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  there  can  be  persons  in  Europe 
who  think  differently.  This  American  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  contemporary  Europe.  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
history.  It  is  still  more  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament.  Were  it  not  for  the  respect  due  to  some  eminent 
men  who  are  otherwise  minded,  I  would  vent  ure  to  say  that  the  argu- 
ment against  State  Establishments  of  religion  is  absolutely  conclusive. 
Yet  this  argument  wins  its  way  ver^-  slowly  in  European  countries. 
History  and  experience,  and  the  example,  not  only  of  yourselves  but 
of  all  the  British  Colonies,  effect  but  little »  against  prepossession  and 
habit.  The  other  illustration  is  suggested  to  me  by  a  visit  which  I 
recently  paid  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  sitting  in  Kentucky. 
In  that  State  I  asked  many  of  the  leading  men,  including  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  whether  the  unfortunate  change  effected  by  the 
Constitution  of  1850,  which  made  all  judgeships  elective  instead  of 
(as  formerly)  appointive  offices,  would  not  now  be  reversed,  and  the 
selection  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  judiciary  again  entrusted  to  the 
Governor.  These  eminent  persons,  without  an  exception,  answered 
that  this  ought  to  be  done ;  but  they  declared,  with  equal  unanimity, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  use  in  proposing  such  a  reform,  because 
the  sentiment  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
choosing  judges  by  popular  vote,  deeming  this  to  be  the  more  demo- 
cratic arrangement.  There  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely  a  point  in  which 
the  constitutional  arrangements  of    one  State  vary  from   those  of 
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another  on  which  the  ample  experience  of  the  working  of  both  methods 
IB  more  decisive  than  this.  The  example  of  the  Federal  judiciary  imd 
of  the  judiciary  in  States  which  have  retained  the  appointive  plan 
and  a  life  tenure^  as  contrasted  with  tlie  t-xaniple  of  States  which  elect 
judges  at  the  polls  for  short  terms,  shows  incontestably  the  evils  of 
the  latter  method.  Nevertheless,  in  Kentucky — a  flourishing  com- 
monwealthj  with  a  striking  and  brilliant  history — a  commonwealth  f uU 
of  able  and  thoughtful  men  whose  opinions  ought  to  cany  weight,  a 
commonwealth  whose  Bench  has  confessedly  suffered  from  the  change 
made  in  1850~the  great  majority  of  the  voters  seem  to  prefer  their 
own  prepossessions  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  plainest  teachings 
of  experience. 

We  may  now,  after  this  somewhat  rambling  survey  of  what  was 
expected  and  what  has  been  attained  in  the  Old  World,  proceed  to 
answer  the  question  from  which  we  started.  The  discontent  of  con- 
temporary Europe  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  failure  to  secure  objects 
which  wi»re  the  direct  and  primary  objects  of  desire  three  or  four 
decadt's  ago — for  those  objects  have  mostly  been  secured — as  to  a 
disappointment  with  the  fruit  they  have  hitherto  borne.  It  is  a 
scantier  crop  tha^  we  had  hoped  for,  and,  if  1  may  pursue  the 
metaphor,  while  some  of  it  is  still  nnripe  some  of  it  is  already  rotten. 
Kfformers  are  in  every  age  apt  to  make  the  old  mistake  of  expecting 
too  much  from  the  deatruction  of  bad  institutions,  because  they  forget 
thiit  the  uvHs  they  suffer  from  are  caused  not  solely  by  those  institu-  . 
tions,  but  by  permanent  faults  of  human  nature,  which,  when  they 
have  been  driven  out  in  one  shape »  will  reappear  in  some  other. 
Better  institutions  are  worth  fighting  for.  since  they  may  give  these 
fauU,^  less  scope  for  mischief.  But  the  faults  are  not  expunged. 
Nor  is  it  superfluous  to  add  that  this  di.sappointment  at  the  result  of 
our  reforming  eftbrts  has  come  just  at  the  moment  when  there  is  a 
natural  reaction  of  fatigue  after  effort.  The  sense  that  labour  put 
forth  has  been,  not  indeed  wasted,  yet  inoderiuately  requited,  coincides 
with  the  listlessness  which  follows  on  ardour  and  excitement. 

There  is  also  another  cause  for  unrest  and  discontent.  The  world 
during  these  forty  years  has  Ijeen  spinning  swiftly  onward,  and  new  j 
problems,  faintly  foreseen  by  our  fathers,  have  come  to  the  front.! 
They  are  not  really  new,  for  most  of  them  are  as  old  as  civilisation 
itself,  but  they  have  taken  new  forms  and  acquii*ed  a  new  urgency. 
The  admission  to  political  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  given  a 
stern  significance  to  every  question  that  afi'ects  their  material  condition. 
The  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  the  methods  of  relieving  want,  the 
readjustment  of  public  burdens,  the  possibility  of  using  Stat©  agencies 
more  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  comnmnity — these  are  all  forms  of 
the  great  problem  how  far  that  measure  of  comfort  which  is  now  enjoyed 
in  Europe  by  the  less  wealthy  section  of  the  so-called  middle  or  edueat-ed 
classes  can   be  extended  to  the  whole  population^  ««  \\vb*^  \^5c*\3«i.,  ^esic^^ 
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the  vicious  and  idle,  need  have  absolute  penury  to  fear.  Now  that 
the  masses  have  become,  in  two  of  the  greatest  European  countries, 
masters  of  the  situation,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  use 
their  power  to  improve  their  prospects.  Social  reformers  and  econo- 
mists are  much  concerned — some  to  find  the  best  way  in  which  the 
masses  can  accomplish  this,  others  to  dissuade  them  from  ways  which 
can  lead  only,  like  the  two  paths  that  in  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress  *' 
diverged  to  right  and  left  of  the  straight  track,  either  into  the  thick 
wood  of  Danger,  or  among  the  dark  precipices  of  Destruction.  But 
dissuasion  is  not  enough.  Some  positive  measures  are  demanded. 
And  whereas  the  work  of  thirty  years  ago  was  largely  that  of  clearing 
away  old  things  that  needed  to  be  removed,  our  work  in  Europe 
to-day  is  to  devise  new  means  for  checking  the  mischiefs  and  the  waste 

Iof  unrestrained  competition  and  for  moderating  the  pressure  of  the 
strong  upon  the  weak.  It  is  constructive  work,  and  therefore  far 
more  difficult  than  that  of  expelling  tyrants  and  abolishing  restrictions. 
The  path  is  not  clear  before  us,  and  we  feel  the  pains  of  perplexity. 

So  far  of  Europe.  If  you  ask  whether  the  visitor  from  Europe 
discovers  here  in  America  any  phenomena  similar  to  those  he  has  left 
behind,  I  hesitate  to  answer,  because  one  does  not  catch  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  the  true  temper  of  a  people,  but  must  observe  them  long  and 
carefully  before  he  pronounces  on  a  matter  so  subtle.  Your  citizens 
are  at  all  times  more  buoyant  and  sanguine  than  either  the  English 
or  any  continental  nation.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  p]nglish  Socialist  was 
reported  to  have  observed,  as  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  that  he  left  the 
New  World  profoundly  depressed  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  masses  of 
its  people.  **  Nothing,'*  he  said,  *'  can  be  done  for  them  till  they 
begin  to  resent  their  lot.  What  they  need  is  a  '  divine  discontent.' " 
Nevertheless  it  has  struck  me  that  your  people  are  at  present  some- 
what less  jubilant,  less  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  circumstances 
and  their  prospects,  than  they  were  in  1870,  when  I  first  visited  this 
<5ountry,  or  even  than  in  1881,  when  I  came  for  the  second  time.  The 
kind  of  pressure  we  are  familiar  with  in  Europe,  the  pressure  of  over- 
crowded cities,  of  an  over-stocked  labour  market,  of  a  mass  of 
ignorance  w^hich  makes  men  the  easy  prey  of  demagogues,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  here,  though  as  yet  only  in  a  few  spots,  where  the  flood 
of  new  immigrants  has  swept  in  with  a  full  stream.  Some  among  you 
doubt  whether  you  have  not  bestowed  the  active  rights  of  citizenship 
tipon  those  immigrants  with  too  generous  a  hand.  Others  are  alarmed 
by  the  cry  which  has  arisen  for  State  interference  in  matters  hitherto 
left  to  individual  action,  and  fear  that  the  characteristic  self-helpfulness 
and  enterprise  of  Americans  may  suffer.  Others  lament  the  con- 
tinuance of  misgovernment  in  your  greatest  cities  ;  nor  can  the  visitor 
who  recollects  Tammany  as  it  flourished  in  1870  and  sees  Tammany 
to-day  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree,  fail  to  perceive  that  municipal 
reform  does  not  advance  at  lightning  speed.     Travelling  in  the  West 
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and  Soutb,  through  those  regions  where  the  Farmers'  AlUauce  is 
rampant,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  production  atid  transportation  and  commerce,  a  dis- 
satisfaction not  unlike  that  of  older  communities  in  Europe.  The  New 
World  is,  in  many  points,  economic  and  industrial,  gmwiug  more  like 
the  Old  World.  Twenty  years  ago  one  felt  the  likeness  as  far  west  as 
Boffalo  or  Cleveland.  Now,  when  the  traveller,  retracing  his  steps 
from  the  Pacific,  reaches  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  he  is  inclined  to 
say,  varying  the  famous  mot  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  ^^  Europe  begins  at 
the  ilisfiissippi."  Our  experiencej  therefore,  has  its  value  for  you ;  nor 
is  Europe  so  remote  as  you  sometimes  think.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
in  political  matters  the  United  States  wpre  what  Europe  would  be. 
With  equal  truth  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  economic  problems  of 
AVestern  and  Centra!  Europe  at  this  moment  are  what  the  problems  of 
the  United  States  will  bo  before  many  decades  have  passed.  Happily 
the  United  States  have  many  advantages  for  confronting  the  prublums 
of  population  and  pauperism  which  we  in  Europe  want*  Happily^ 
also,  you  are  still  but  little  depressed  by  them  or  by  any  other  diffi- 
culties. Our  English  Socialist  was  right  in  the  main.  The  v*'xations 
which  flit  across  your  minds  are  no  more  like  the  anxious  broodings 
of  Europeans  than  the  light  mists  that  hang  on  autumn  mornings  over 
yonr  harbour  resemble  the  murky  gloom  of  a  London  December, 

One  question  remains  on  which  you  will  expect  something  to  be 
said.  Does  this  discontent,  which  prevails  so  widely  in  Europe,  show 
the  marks  of  permanence  ?  Is  it  a  deep-seated  despondency  or  a 
passing  depression  of  spirits  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  discontent.  One  is  that  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  as  they  once  were,  or,  in  the  case  of  nations,  as  their  ancestors 
were.  The  other  is  that  of  those  who  would  fain  be  what  they  liave 
never  been,  neither  they  nor  their  predecessors.  Tliere  were  long 
centuries,  during  which  the  state  of  perfect  happiness  and  peace, 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  poets,  was  deemed  to  have  lain  in  the 
distant  past  This  was  the  belief  or  fancy  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
a  somewhat  shiiilar  belief  filled  the  minds  of  mediaeval  poets  and 
churchmen,  who  looked  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity, 
after  she  had  been  delivered  from  persecution  and  ignorance,  but  before 
the  barbarians  had  descended  upon  her,  as  a  time  from  which  the 
world  liad  degenerated,  and  to  which  it  must  strive  to  return.  The 
discontent  of  those  ages  was  regret,  a  melancholy  sense  that  things 
had  worsened  and  were  worsening,  a  sense  of  inability  to  cliujb  again 
to  a  height  whence  one  has  fallen.  You  may  find  it  to-day  among 
the  Mohammedans,  and  notably  among  the  sluggish  and  surly  Turks. 

Very  different  is  the  discontent  wiiose  signs  we  have  noted  in 
Europe.  It  looks  forward,  not  backward.  It  is  due,  partly  indeed 
to  disappointment  with  the  results  of  past  efforts,  but  partly  also  to 
iilie  belief  that  many  ev^Is  exist  which  we  ought  not  tiQ  liciV^x-^iJ^*^-    'S^.Ss.s^ 
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revolt  against  the  mass  of  poverty  and  misery  that  still  exists  amon^ 
us,  a  belief  that  man  was  made  for  something  more  than  to  spend  his 
days  in  incessant  toil,  winning  from  nature  nothing  more  than  food 
and  raiment.  Poverty,  and  misery,  and  toil  are,  however,  no  more 
general  or  severe  now  than  they  have  usually  been  in  the  world.  In 
England,  at  least,  they  are,  relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  population, 
less  general  and  less  severe.  It  is  we  that  have  grown  more  sensi- 
tive. The  chords  of  sympathy  vibrate  to  a  lighter  touch.  Sufferings 
which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  accept^^d  by  the  philosopher  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  world's  economy,  and  justified  by  the  divine  as 
essential  to  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue,  are  now 
felt  to  be  a  slur  upon  civilisation  to  which  remedies  must  be  promptly 
applied.  This  kind  of  discontent,  though  its  sentimentalism  has  some- 
times a  mischievous  side,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  laudable  state  of  mind,  a 
necessary  condition  of  progress.  It  is  turning  many  people  in  England, 
especially  the  younger  sort,  to  ideas  which  savour  of  Socialism  and  even  of 
Communism.  There  is  evidently  a  similar  tendency  among  yourselves, 
which  in  the  East  takes  the  form  of  what  are  called  "  Nationalist " 
societies,  and  in  the  West  seems  to  have  prompted  the  one-tax  agita- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  of  the  paternalism  of  State  Legislatures.  In 
England,  the  adherents  of  the  old  economic  doctrines — now  sadly  reduced 
in  numbers — are  distressed  by  this  tendency,  being  less  accustomed 
than  you  are  to  take  things  lightly,  and  to  rely  on  the  ultimate  good 
sense  of  the  people.  They  swell  the  volume  of  our  discontent,  pro- 
phesying nothing  but  evil  from  the  new  departure  which  the  more 
cheerful  disquietude  of  the  younger  generation  insists  on  taking.  Ono 
need  not,  however,  be  a  Socialist,  or  have  much  faith  in  sweeping 
remedies,  in  order  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit  which  propounds 
this  new  departure.  It  is  a  protest  against  hide-bound  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  arrangements  of  industry  and  the  existing  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  a  vehement  expression  of  the  same  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  great  toiling  and  enduring  lower  strata  of  mankind 
which  has  given  birth  to  all  our  modem  philanthropic  schemes. 

The  language  held  by  our  young  Socialists  is  sometimes  not  only  vehe- 
ment but  acrid  and  intolerant.  Yet  their  scoldings  stir  us  up,  they  dispel 
the  apathy  that  steals  over  most  of  us  as  life  goes  on,  they  force  us  to 
examine  our  assumptions,  they  impel  us  to  try  experiments  by  reminding 
us  that  the  world  is  constantly  changing,  and  that  nations  can  keep 
abreast  of  it  only  by  open-mindedness  and  resourcefulness.  Nations  and 
individuals,  we  all  of  us  need  to  be  continually  roused  and  kept  moving, 
perhaps  even  threatened,  by  the  preachers  of  new  doctrines,  and  even  by 
that  personage  who  is  so  often  the  butt  of  your  newspapers,  the  personage 
for  whom  we,  among  whom  he  is  less  actively  vitalised,  have  no  name, 
but  whom  you  call  a  Crank.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  a  democracy 
that  it  produces  the  Crank,  and  deals  leniently  with  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  voices  of  dissent  and  dissatisfaction,  not  useless  even  when 
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he  preaches  some  old  fallacy,  for  he  obliges  us  to  refute  him,  but 
eminently  useful  when  he  has  got  bold  of  a  fragment  of  a  for- 
gotten or  only  half-discovered  truth.  Many  merits  and  many  faults 
have  been  untruly  ascribed  to  Democracy,  but  one  merit,  at  least,  may 
safely  be  claimed  for  it.  It  disposes  men  to  listen,  and  to  listen 
peaceably,  even  to  an  unwelcome  voice.  Mr.  Lowell  has  happily 
said  that  the  greatest  discovery  in  politics  was  made  when  men 
took  to  counting  heads  instead  of  breaking  them.  The  counting, 
however,  does  not  always  give  the  right  result.  To-morrow  you 
hold  your  biennial  elections.  Of  the  half  million  of  men  who  will 
cast  their  ballots  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  cities,  how  large  is  the  percentage  who  will  merely 
follow  a  party  name  or  a  plausible  leader.  But  where  there  is  voting, 
there  must  be  publicity,  and  publicity  means  a  fair  opportunity  for 
every  one  to  speak,  a  duty  recognised  on  every  one  to  listen.  Iteason 
and  justice  have  in  a  democracy  advantages  which  no  other  government 
secures  in  like  measure :  and  when  men  have  learnt,  as  even  the  citizens 
whom  you  import  from  Iceland  orRoumania  will  at  last  learn,  to  listen 
and  reiiect,  reason  and  justice  are  apt  to  prevail. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  say  one  last  ^void  as  to  the  temper 
of  Europe  which  1  have  sought  to  describe.  Do  not  suppose  that  it 
is  a  despondent  temper.  The  best  proof  to  the  contrary  is  the  zeal 
with  which  many  suggestions  are  put  forward,  many  plans  canvassed. 
Everywhere  there  is  activity,  because  everywhere  there  is  eagerness, 
unrestful,  but  not  unhopeful.  The  movement  of  humanity  is  not^  as 
the  ancients  fancied,  in  cycles,  but  shows  a  unstained ,  though  often 
interrupted,  progress.  It  is  not  like  the  movement  of  the  earth  per- 
forming its  annual  journey  round  the  sun,  but  like  that  of  the  whole 
solar  system  towards  some  point,  as  yet  undiscovered,  far  remote  in 
the  heavens.  Of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  human  society  here  we 
know  as  little  as  we  do  of  that  point  among  the  distant  constellations- 
But  liistory  entitles  us  to  believe  that  though  depression  and  dis- 
couragements frequently  overshadow  its  path,  its  general  progress  is 
upwards,  that  in  each  age  it  gains  more  than  it  loses  and  retains 
most  of  what  it  has  ever  gained.  Nor  is  this  progress  clearer  in 
anything  than  in  the  fact  that  evils  which  men  once  accepted  as 
inevitable  have  now  become  intolerable. 

Of  America  also,  since  1  have  ventured  to  advert  to  the  circum- 
stances of  America,  a  concluding  woi"d  may  be  said.  ( 'onJIdence  in 
progress  is  a  great  element  of  strength  :  and  although  your  European 
visitors  observe  that  anxieties  they  are  familiar  with  ai*e  beginning  to 
show  themselves  here,  they  do  not  cease  to  feel  how  great  is  the  strength 
which  the  hopeful  spirit  of  America  bestows,  Yoo  have  the  honour 
of  being  among  civilised  peoples  that  which  has  the  fullest  faith  in 
the  foture  of  humanity  as  well  as  in  the  destinies  of  your  own  republic. 
Long  may  this  honour  be  yours.  *l  xuvi=>  likSscv^j*.. 
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THERE  is  always  a  probability  that  a  leader  of  thought  may  be 
himself  unconsciously  impelled  by  forces  which,  while  not 
apparent  to  those  who  look  upon  the  surface  of  his  life,  nevertheless 
deserve  the  closest  consideration  of  all — and  especially  of  his  most 
sincere  admirers — because  they  may  have  justified,  or  excused,  or 
necessitated,  his  doing  what  common-place  imitators  could  not  do 
without  loss  of  self-respect.  We  are  all  of  us,  so  Bacon  tells  us, 
dwellers  in  the  caves  of  our  several  temperaments,  tastes,  trainings, 
and  circumstances ;  but  a  man  of  genius  is  ofken  the  most  inveterate 
of  troglodytes.  The  following  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  Cardinal 
Newman  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  subject  to  that 
fate  which  makes  many  distinguished  men  very  profitable  to  contem- 
plate, and  in  many  respects  delightful  to  admire,  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous people  in  the  world  to  follow. 

Accordiug  to  the  "  Apologia,''  Newman  was  a  dogmatist  from  his 
youth.  To  many,  reverence  for  parents  may  seem  the  earliest  basis  for 
real  religious  thought ;  but  with  Newman  it  was  dogma  pure  and  simple, 
and  he  thanks  Grod  for  it  years  afterwards.  The  mother — who  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  lives  of  Augustine  and  Wesley — is  not 
mentioned  in  the  '*  Apologia,"  and  the  father  only  incidentally,  in  an 
amusing  passage  which  shows  how  the  boy  took  a  delight  in  religious 
controversy  from  the  first,  arid  thought  it  a  thing  to  bo  proud  of  : 
"  When  I  was  fourteen,  I  read  Paine's  'Tracts  against  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' and  found  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  objections  which  were 
contained  in  them.  Also,  I  read  some  of  Hume's  *  Essays ' ;  and 
perhaps  that  on  *  Miracles.'  So,  at  least,  I  gave  my  father  to  under- 
stand ;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  brag   (3)."*     **  From  the  age  of  fifteen," 

*  This  and  similarly  bracketed  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  the  -pa.ges  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  **  Apologia,"  1890.  Newman  was  bom  on  Feb.  21, 1801.  His  father  died 
**  soon  after  his  son's  election  "  to  his  Oriel  Fellowship  in  1823,  see  p.  8  of  **  Short  Life 
of  Cardinal  Newman,"  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  18vK). 
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he  adds  (49),  "  dogma  has  been  the   fundamental   principle  of  my 

religion What  I  held  in  181*},  I  held  in  18o3,  and  I  hold  in 

18G4.  Please  God,  1  shall  hold  it  to  the  end/*  He  justifies  this  in 
the  *'  Grammar  of  Assent"  (ppj  15-17)  by  saying  that '"'  Without  a  pro- 
position or  thesis,  there  can  be  no  assent,  no  belief  at  all/'  and  that 
**  Knowledge  must  precede  the  exercise  of  the  aftectiona  ** ;  but  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that,  just  as  a  child  may  love  and  tnist 
its  mother  without  a  formal  *^ proposition  or  thesis"  as  to  her  exist- 
ence, so  we  may  grow  up  into  the  first  stage  of  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  consists  in  loving  Him  and  trusting  Him,  without  con* 
Bciously  passing  through  the  phase*  of  any  assent  to  propo&itiona 
about  Hira,  except  that  which  is  implied  in  the  first  six  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer* 

W*hen,  therefore,  he  experienced  that  ** great  change  of  thought*' 
which  is  called  **  cod  version,"  it  was  not  apparently  (so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  **  Apologia  ")  towards  Christ  as  the  Friend,  or  Helper, 
or  as  the  great  Captain  of  llightecusness,  that  he  was  attracted.  It 
was  towards  **  dogma,"  towards  the  completeness  of  a  well-rounded 
and  demonstrable  Creed.  '*  When  I  was  fifteen,"  he  says  (4),  '*  in 
the  autumn  of  181 1>,  a  great  change  of  thought  took  place  in  me.  I 
fell  under  the  injluence^  of  a  definite  Creed,  and  received  into  my  intel- 
lect impjrssions  of  dogmaj  which,  through  God  s  mercy,  have  never 
been  effaced  or  obscured."  This  is  strongj  but  perhaps  not  too  strong, 
perhaps  hardly  strong  enough  to  express  the  fact;  for  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  he  received  these  ''impressions"  not  into  his  ** intellect/* 
but  into  his  imagination,  heart,  and  inmost  being ;  and  that  these 
**  impressions  ■*  consisted  not  merely  of  definite  and  particular  dogmas, 
but  also  of  the  conviction,  henceforth  ineradicable,  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  base^  upon  dogma,  and  that  the  exercise  of  human  thought 
upon  dogma  is  unlawful.*  In  the  earliest  edition  of  the  **  Apologia/' 
Newman  speaks  about  his  attempts  to  make  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punialiment  *'  less  terrible  to  the  Reason.**  In  later  editions  he  sub- 
stituted *'  Imagination  **for  '*  Reason  "  (G).  Was  it  that  what,  even 
in  18G4,  he  had  thought  to  be  **  Reason/'  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
'*  Imagination  ''  ?  Or  did  he  feel  that  he  had  been  guilty  here — he, 
after  twenty  years  of  practice  in  the  Roman  vocabulary — of  a  little 
slip  back  into  Anglican,  or  even  into  Libend,  language,  in  speaking  of 
*•  making  less  terrible  to  '  Reason,'  "  one  of  those  *'  truths  of  Revela- 

»  Se<?  •*  Apologia,"  p.  im,  where  he  defioes,  as  *•  Liberalbm.**  '*  tbo  exercise  of 
thought  upon  matters  in  which  .  .  .  ♦  thought  cannot  he  hrought  to  taxy  successful 
i!*5ue.  »  .  .  .  Ar^  '   ' — rrr^  are  fir^t  principles  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  of  thuse, 

lh«?  most  t*acred  jiro  ejjpecially  Iti  bt*  reckoned  the  truths  of  ItevelHtiori/* 

'\)\\^  .lUt  inrtly  >L., L       !.!j  truths  of  Kevf  lution  "  are  included  in  those  '*  nuitlerti,** 

I  !:  •*  the  exercise  ot  thought  cannot  be  brought  to  auj  ,<iucce8sf «1  b«*ae  '' ;  and 

ji  1^  '♦  exercise/*  under  the  ufuiie  of  **  false  libertY/*  or  *'  Liberalism,"  it  wna  the 

}»u>.UH  .sa  i»f  Newujan'a  Hfo  to  do  battle.  In  the  next  sentence,  he  gives  a  narrower  de- 
finif  ion  of  ♦•  Libtralinio  '* ;  but»  as  the  whole  of  Newnmn's  theolopy  appeari*  to  be  per- 
Vftdod  by  the  ipirit  of  the  fonacr  deliaition,  it  deserves  to  be  stated  thus  earlf. 
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tion/'  upon  which  the  "  Reason  "  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  exercised  ? 
In  any  case,  this  is  a  very  characteristic  change,  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  as  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  his  long  wanderings  after  Truth. 
For  indeed,  with  Newman,  Imagination  often  stood  for  Reason ;  and  his 
was  not  the  mere  poet's  imagination,  which  reflects  and  shifts  like  the 
surface  of  a  pool ;  it  was  stubborn  clay,  which,  when  once  impreised, 
hardens  and  preserves  the  imprint  for  ages. 

Rousseau  said  about  himself  as  a  mere  child,  ^'  I  had  no  idea  about 
real  things,  though  all  the  sentiments  were  familiar  to  me."  Substi- 
tute ''  dogmas  "  for  ^'  sentiments,*'  and  what  Rousseau  says  about  his 
childhood  holds  true  for  Newman's  youth  :  *'  I  had  no  idea  about  real 
things" — he  might  have  added  '*  nor  about  real  persons"  without 
being  guilty  of  much  exaggeration — "  though  dogmas  were  familiar 
to  me."  **  Reading,"  he  says  (2),  "  in  the  spring  of  1816  a  sentence 
from  Dr.  Watts's  *  Remnants  of  Time,'  entitled,  *  The  Saints  unknown 
to  the  World,'  to  the  effect  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  their  figure  or 
countenance  to  distinguish  them,'  ....  I  supposed  he  spoke  of 
Angels  who  lived  in  the  world,  as  it  were  disguised."  At  this  time, 
he  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  he  is  not  yet  emancipated  from 
the  fanciful  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  which  he  thus  describes  (2)  :  *'  I 
thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  Angel,  and  all  this  world  a 
deception,  my  fellow-angels  by  a  playful  device  concealing  themselves 
from  me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world." 

We  shall  presently  find  that,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  "  resting  in 
the  thought  of  two,  and  two  only,  absolute  and  luminously  self-evident 
beings,"  himself  and  his  Creator.  But  what  reality  could  attach  to 
the  conceptions  either  abput  himself  or  about  Grod,  formed  by  a  mind 
so  isolated  ?  Here  was  a  youth — ^just  at  that  critical  age  when  trainers 
of  boys  know  well  that  whatever  "  stuff "  they  have  in  them 
will  begin  to  show  itself — committing  himself  to  solemn  dogmas 
about  such  profound  and  awful  subjects  as  sin,  the  flesh,  the  world, 
faith  and  righteousness,  eternal  life  and  eternal  punishment,  and  the 
destinies  of  man,  and  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  yet  all  the 
while  so  self-absorbed  that — however,  he  may  have  borne  himself  in 
the  superficial  stream  of  outer  life — he  finds  no  room  in  his  religion 
for  the  influence  of  human  love,  and  has  no  fit  conception  of  the  reality 
of  righteousness  in  the  world  around  him,  which  he  is  half  disposed 
to  consider  '*  a  deception.'' 

His  mind  being,  at  sixteen,  a  vacuum  as  regards  spiritual  realities, 
Newman  had  necessarily  no  other  basis  for  his  dogmatic  superstructure 
except  words ;  and  this  basis  was  beiug  early  supplied  by  a  constant 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  in  the  reading  of  which  he  (1)  "had  been  brought 
up,  from  a  child,  to  take  great  delight,"  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
almost  known  it  by  heart.  Concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  Bible 
in  his  old  age,  we  have  interesting  testimony  from  one  who  lived  "  for 
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more  than  seyen  years  as  a  member  of  Ma  com^^munity^  under  the 
same  roof,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  closest 
commnnion  with  him  ;  *'  *  he  tells  ns  t  that,  •*  in  regard  to  the  Bible, 
or  rather  to  Scripture,  as  he  almost  invariably  styled  it,  his  position 
was  pretty  much  that  of  the  old  Evangelical  school ;  .  .  ,  *  of  recent 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  knew  nothing,"  and  he  adds 
that,  whereas  the  Vatican  Council  declared  that  the  whole  Bible  *'  has 
God  for  its  Author/*  Newman's  belief  was  practically  that  *'  God  was  its 
Editor/*or,  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  received^ 
the  direct  supervision  of  God  and  is  *'  inspired  ''  in  every  detail. 

In  NewTnan*8  voluminous  works  a  passage  or  two  might  perhaps  b^ 
alleged  where,  while  demonstrating  the  inability  of  the  Bible  to  do 
tlie  work  of  the  Church,  he  may  appear  to  controvert  the  theory  of 
total  inspiration  ;  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  support  of 
his  pupil's  testimony.  No  child  in  a  family  of  *'  Evangelical  ** 
tendencies  could  well  believe  otherwise  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century ;  and  Newman's  tendency  to  take  things  as  a  whole  and  to 
"throw  himself  into  a  system/'  would  of  itself  impel  him  to  take 
every  word  of  the  Bible  as  exactly  true  and  every  precept  as  having 
an  exact  application  to  himself.  His  Icve  of  dogma  and  his  sense  of 
the  delusive  unreality  of  all  that  lay  outside  the  Scriptures,  would  also 
throw  him  (in  early  life)  on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  alone, 
as  the  ground  for  his  religious  faith.  Thns  Newman's  nature  com- 
bined with  his  circumstances  to  impel  him  to  take  the  Bible  as  an 
exact  law  for  the  guidance  of  his  life,  and  to  derive  from  isolated 
texts  of  it  the  dogmas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  his 
youth. 

His  mother  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  the  religious  atmosphere 
in  the  household  was  Calvinistic.  The  religious  books,  therefore,  first 
placed  in  his  hands,  were  naturally  of  that  type ;  and  to  them,  '*  over 
and  beyond  conversations  and  sermons,''  Newman  attributes  his  **  great 
change  of  thought,"*  although,  of  course,  he  verified  his  conclusions  by 
references  to  Scripture  and  logical  deductions  therefrom*  From 
Bomaine  he  received  th©  doctrine  of  **  Final  Perseverance/'  which 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  severing  him — so  far,  at  least,  as  con- 
cerned his  inward  and  religious  life^^ — from  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
the  surrounding  world  (4) :  **  I  received  it  at  once,  and  believed  that 
the  inward  conversion  of  which  I  was  conscious  ,  .  *  •  would  last 
into  the  next  Kfe,  and  that  I  was  elected  to  'eternal  glory,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  had  some  influence  on  my  opinions,  in  isolating  me 
from  th©  objects  which  surrounded  me,  in  confirming  me  in  mj 
mistrust  in  the  reality  of  material  phenomena,  and  making  me  rest 
in  the  thought  of  two  and  two  only  absolute  aiid  luminoitaly  sclf-erident 
imm/H,  mtjsclf  and  my  Cre^Uor — for,  while  I  considered  myself  pre- 
•  S*^  nn  anicle  by  Mr,  A*  W.  HuUon  in  ExpoiUor,  Sept.  1S£K),  p,  224.     f  l^-  P-  --"-d. 
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destined  to  salvation,  my  mind  did  not  dwdl  upon  others — us  fancying 
them  simply  passed  over^  not  predestined  to  eternal  death.''  About 
the  same  time  he  read  Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  and  henceforth  (6) 
*^  held  with  a  fall  inward  assent  and  belief  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,"  thongh  he  adds  that  he  has  '^  tried  in  yarioos  ways  to 
make  that  truth  less  terrible  to  the  imagination."  * 

I      This  **  terrible  "  doctrine  of  **  eternal  punishment  "  appears  to  have 
exerted  on  Newman's  theological  development  an  influence  that  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.     If  it  had  been  associated  with  a  passionate 
and,  so  to  speak,  unreasoning  devotion  to  Christ,   as  to  a  divine 
Friend,  he  might  have  repelled  its  terrors  with  an  **  All  things  are 
possible  " ;  and  then  he  might  have  gone  about  the  business  of  life 
in  peace,  content  to  trust  his  own  and  other  people's  destinies  to 
Christ,   in  spite  of  this  dogmatic  spectre.     But  from  a  very  early 
I  period  he  seems  to  have  associated  the  thought  of  Christ  with  the 
I  image  rather  of  the  awful  Judge  or  Doomster  than  of  the  Saviour.     In 
his  ,"  Poems  "  (p.  155)  he  tells  us  that,  "  from  a  child,"  he  was  "  full  of 
unlovely  thoughts  and  rebel  aims,  and  scorn  of  judgment  flames ;  " 
that  (lb,  p.  301),  **  ere   boyhood   yet  was  gone,"  his  "  rebel  spirit 
fell ;  "  and  that  he  was  **  scared  "  back  by  "judgments."    Even  after 
/  he  had  received  the  other  truths  of  the  gospel  without  diflSculty,  he 
V  was    "  startled,"  he    savs,   by  the  dogma  of    Eternal    Punishment, 
almost  refusing  to  credit  it  till  his  "  mother  oped  the  Book  "  and 
showed  him  that  the  Lord  Himself  had  enunciated  it,  and  even,  as  it 
were,  reserved  it  for  Himself : — 

"The  Fount  of  Love  His  servants  sends  to  tell 
Love's  deeds  ;  Himself  reveals  the  sinner's  hell."  f 

In  1833,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  describes  how  the  children 
of  the  South  '*  shudder"  when  they  see  **  the  two-edged  sword  "  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour;  but  he  adds  that  his  *'  fear  " 
is  not  inferior  to  theirs,  only  that  he  has  no  hope  of  salvation  from 
any  other  source  : — 

*'  But  I  before  Thine  awful  eyes  will  go, 

And  freely  fix  me  there 
In  my  full  shame ;  not  bent  my  doom  to  know, 

Not  fainting  to  despair. 
Not  fearing  less  than  they :  but  deeming  sure 

If  e*en  Thy  name  shall  fail,  naught  my  base  heart  can  cure."  J 

We  may  therefore  accept — upon  external  as  well  as  internal 
evidence — the  following  lines  in  *'  The  Dream  of  Gerontius "  as 
expressing  Newman's  own  life-long  attitude  toward  the  Saviour  : — 

•*  Along  my  earthly  life,  the  thought  of  death 
And  judgment  was  to  me  most  terrible  : 
I  had  it  aye  before  me,  and  I  saw 
The  Judge  severe,  e'en  in  the  Crucifix."  H 


«  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Apologia  "  has,  not  •*  imagination,"  but  "  reason." 
t  •*  Poems,"  p.l75.  J  Ibid.  p.  123.  U  /W.p.  841. 
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Cominf^  then  in  this  way  to  Christ,  first  as  to  the  Judge,  or  rather 
as  the  Utterer  of  Doom,  and  then  afterwards  as  the  centre  of  a 
*^  definite  Creed,"  as  the  subject  of  controversy  and  as  the  source  of 
dogma,  Newman  seems  never  to  have  felt  a  faBtr-absorbing  love  for 
the  Saviour:  and  hence — with  'Hhe  thought  of  death  and  judgment i 
aye  before  "  him— jerror  became  a  predominating  inflaence  in  his  j 
religious  growth. 

It  may  be  objected  that  he  could  hardly  have  felt  such  terror  for 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  convinced  of  his  own  predestination  to 
salvation.  But  a  passage  which  I  omitted  from  the  previous  extract, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  emphasis  here,  shows  that,  at  a 
^  very  critical  point  in  his  life,  he  gave  up  the  whole  doctrine  of  Final 
Perseverance,  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  sense  of  his  own  security 
which  had  resulted  from  his  application  of  the  doctrine  to  himself. 
**  I  retained  it/^  he  says,  "  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  then  it 
gTaxlu4jJly  faihd  away  "  (4).  Newman  was  ordained  in  1824,  and  the 
**  gradual  fading  away,"  which  began  in  1822,  would  probably  not  be 
complete  till  about,  or  a  little  after,  the  date  of  his  ordination.  What 
is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  '*  terror,"  against  which  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Perseverance  had  been  at  first  a  perfect  protection,  should 
have  gathered  strength  as  the  sense  of  protection  diminished  ? 

But  so  powerful  was  dogmatic_^fear,  not  only  in  determining 
Newman's  own  course,  but  also  in  gemerating  what  has  been  called 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Button  the  **  anxious  and  precautionary  piety  "  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  that  a  digression  on  this  point  is  here  needfah 
As  long  as  Newman  was  convinced  that  he  himself  was  unalterably 
**  elected  to  eternal  glory,"  the  mere  doubt,  or  ignorance,  or  even  the 
horrible  certainty,  as  to  the  fate  of  others  might  not,  perhaps, 
necessitate  any  change  in  his  theology  ;  but,  when  this  belief  *'  faded 
away,"  the  nec-essity  would  gradually  arise  for  some  new  test  and 
<x>nvinciQg  proof  of  his  salvation*  Possibly  for  a  time  he  found,' 
refuge  in  the  simple  faith  and  trust,  so  beautifully  described  in  a 
.sermon  of  the  following  year  [1825 J  :  *' What  can  increase  their' 
peace  who  believe  and  trust  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  *  But  in  later  life 
(230)  he  tells  us  that  he  had  ''  a  great  dread  of  going  by  "  liis  own 
^*  feelings  "  j  and,  on  an  issue  so  stupendous,  one  who  was  so  devoted 
to  dogma  would  naturally  seek  some  definite  reassurance  to  replace 
the  certainty  which  he  feit  to  be  slipping  away  from  him. 

Between  1822-5  Dr*  Hawkins  (aftei-wards  Provost  of  Oriel)  had  ' 
tanght  him  that  the  Church  was  intended  to  teach  doctrine,  and  the 
Scripture  only  to  verify  it ;  and  the  same  friend  had  led  him  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  Thus  the  Church 
would  by  degrees  step  into  the  position  formerly  occupied  in  New- 
man's mind  by  Scripture;  and  the  acceptance  (about  1823)  of  the 
*  '*  Cardinal  Kewman,**  by  E.  H.  HuttoD,  p.  7* 
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doctrine   of  Apostolical  Saccession  would    aid    the  transference   of 

authority.     Gradaally,  therefore,  the  prominent  question  in  his  mind 

, would  become,   no  longer,    "Have   I  in  my  heart   the  assurance *of 

salvation  ? ''  but  "  What  proof  have  I  that  I  am  in  the  true  Church  ?  " 

(and  *'  What  are  the  signs  of  the  true  Church  ?  " 

''  Fear"  Newman  always  assumes  to  be  not  only  prominent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  course,  but  also  to  be  never  cast  out  by 
love  ;  **  In  the   beginning  of  Christian  life,  fear  is   the  prominent 

evangelical   grace,  and  love  is  but   latent  in   fear Love  is 

added,  not  fear  removed."  *  Now,  if  "  fear  "  means  awe  and  reverence, 
this  statement  is  true  ;  but  if  it  means  terror  of  hell,  and  dread  abont 
one's  own  ultimate  destiny,  it  is  assuredly  not  true.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
almost  servile  sense  that  he  appears  to  accept  the  word ;  and,  so 
accepted,  the  emotion  appears  to  him  to  dictate  his  **  duty."  Thus, 
at  least,  he  writes  in  1815,  a  few  months  before  he  joined  the  Roman 
iChurch  (231)  :  '*  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing  but  a  simple,  direct 
j  call  of  duty  is  a  warrant  for  any  one  leaving  our  Church :  no  prefer- 
•'ence  of  another  Church,  no  delight  in  its  services,  no  hojte  of  ffreater 

I ,  religious  advancement  in  it The  simple  question  is.  Can  I  (it 

\i8  personal^  not  whether  another ,  hut  ran  I)  be  saved  in  the  English 
i  j  Church  ?  Am  I  in  safety^  were  I  to  die  to-night  i  Is  it  a  mortal  sin 
1  jin  mCy  not  joining  another  communion  V* 

Now,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that,  in  this  matter,  Newman  is  not  to 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  modem  anti-gehennic  notions.  ^'  The 
attack,"  it  may  be  said,  "  should  be  made  directly  upon  the  doctrine, 
not  on  Newman  for  holding  sincerely  what  everybody  else  professed 
to  hold,  in  times  when  gehenna  had  not  gone  out  and  philanthropy 
had  not  come  in.  Reverence  for  a  God  who  threatens  Hell,  must 
include  terror  of  Hell ;  and  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  about  *  working 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.'  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  Newman  describes  *  love '  as  *  latent  in  fear,'  shows  that  his 
*  fear  '  was  not  abject  terror  of  mere  arbitrary  punishment." 

But  I  am  not  attacking  Newman;  I  am  only  attempting  to 
explain  him.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  at  any  time — even  in  the 
worst  paroxysms  of  his  religious  agony — stooped  so  low  as  to  feel 
"  abject  terror  of  mere  arbitrary  punishment."  I  admit  that  the  too 
easy,  self-complacent,  and  fleshly  spirit  of  our  times  may  learn  some- 
thing from  Newman's  anxious  piety  and  blind  indiscriminate  horror  of 
sin — perhaps  even  from  his  poetic  consciousness  of  it  as  a  foul  bodily 
though  invisible  Presence,  as  a  Being,  or  Beings,  with  **  flapping 
wing,"  or  '*  deep  hideous  purrings,"  panting  to  spring  on  and  worry 
the  soul  of  man  and  kept  off  only  by  Divine  interference.  But,  for 
all  that,  I  maintain  that  there  was  a  want  of  Christian  balance  in  his 
belief.  Others — logical  enough  in  dealing  with  facts — have  been 
•  •*  Cardinal  Newman,"  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  p.  183. 
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illogical  enough  to  believe  in  an  eternity  of  Hell  and  yet  in  an  eternity 
of  predominant  Love.  Newman — illogical  in  dealing  with  facts  and 
history — was  not  allowed  by  his  nature  and  training  to  be  illogical 
here.  His  fe9.r  of  Hell  does  not  appear  to  have  been  balanced  by  any 
passionate  love  of  Christ,  nor  by  any  passionate  admiration  of 
righteousness  and  justice,  nor  by  any  spiritual  and  discriminative 
appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  sin»  The  *'  fear  '*  which  he 
describes — wrongly,  I  think,  if  he  means  it  as  a  universal  rule — as 
*'  the  prominent  evangelical  gi*ace  in  the  hajinninfj  of  Christian  life," 
seems  to  me  ^^  prominent  "  even  to  the  end  of  his  course  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  not  sufficiently  subordinated  even  under  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Autliority.  Else  why- — when  he  was  in  all 
honesty  and  in  passionate  earnestness  thinking  out,  and  praying  out, 
the  difficult  question  of  his  ''  duty,"  and  testi»g  his  own  heart,  and 
beseeching  Gocl  for  light  and  guidance — why  should  he  talk  aV>out 
**  safety  ''  and  *'  mortal  sin  ?  '*  As  if  he  needed  to  be  protected  against 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Or  as  if  the  Saviour  would  **  to-night''  doom 
him  to  Eternal  Fire,  because  he  was  a  few  hours  late  in  arriving  at 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  locality  of  the  Church ! 

It  may  be  said   in  explanation  of  Newman's  anxiety  that  he  was  \ 
always  rehictant  to  trust  *'  his  own  feelings  "  ;  and  iu  truth,  where 
the  stake  is  so  stupendously  vast  as  this,  who  would  be  content  to 
trust  **  his  own  feelings/'  or  rather  "  his  own  feelings  about  his  feel- 
ings  "  ?     For  this  kind  of  feeling  one's  own  feelings  may  become,  in  a 
subtle  mind,  a  very  complicated  atlair.     Take  the  following  instance- 
Three  months  [March  30,  1845]  before  Newman  joined-  the  Church 
of  Home,  he  writes  (231)  :  '*  My  own  convictions  are  as  strong  as  I  } 
suppose  they  can  become/'    Some  might  suppose,  then,  that  he  at  once 
would  act  on  his  convictions  by  joining  the  Church  of  Rome.      But 
no:  '*  It   is   so   difficult,"   he  adds,  *'to  know  whether  it  is  a  call  of| 
reason  or  conscience  " ;  and  consequently  he  lingers  on,  half-disposed 
to  wait  for  some  **  sign/'     On  the  very  day   [October  9,   1845]  on 
which  he   was  reconciled   to  the    rJoraan  Church,   he   writes:   '*  I  do 
not  suppose  any  one  can   have  had  such  combined  reasons  pouring  in 
upon  him  that  he  is  doing  right "  ;  and  yet  he  adds  ;  **  I  have  been 
(piite  frightened  that   I  should  not  have  faith  and  contrition  enough 
to  gain  the  benelit  of  the  Sacraments/'      And  then  comes  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  :   '^  IVrhaps  faith  aud   reason  are  incom-1 
patible  in  one  person,  or  nearly  so/** 

This  was  indeed  the  right  conclusion — under  the  circumstances. 
It  was  fit  and  natural  for  one  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  trusting 
logic  where  he  onght  to  have  trusted  his  feelingj*,  and  of  trusting  his 
feelings  where  he  ought  to  have  trusted  logic^  that  he  should  become 
incapable  of  distinguishiog  between  the  two,  and  should  end  by 
»  **  A  Bbort  Life  of  CardiDal  Newman/*  by  J.  S.  ?'letcher,  p.  87. 
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distrusting  both.  In  the  state  to  which  hia  mind  had  redaoed  itself 
by  self-distrustt  and  by  diBtrust  of  self-distrust ;  by  the  fear  of  roiisosir 
and  by  the  fear  lest  what  he  called  reason  might  prove  to  be  con- 
science ;  by  fears  of  sin  and  sin's  punishment*  and  yet  by  f»*ar  of 
being  guided  by  the  feelings  of  fear — thu  best  decision,  the  only  decsi- 
sion,  was  to  give  up  all  appearance  of  deciding,  and  to  yield  to  the 
passionate  longing  for  rest  at  any  price. 

But  this  timorous  disposition  is  fatal  to  historical  accuracy  as  well 
as  to  historical  judgment*  It  inevitably  leads  a  man  to  aay  that  he 
believes,  and  even,  after  a  fashioui  to  believe  that  he  believes,  all 
sorts  of  propositions  which  he  asserts,  not  freely  and  spontancou&lj^ 
but  at  the  bidding  of  a  false  sort  of  conscience,  which  may  bedesc^bed 
as  the  **  dogmatic  conscience/'  and  which  constraius  its  slaves  to 
believe  or  half- believe,  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  **  safe/'  or 
"  necessary;*  Accordingly,  we  find  Newman  explaining  on  the  bas4& 
of  this  doctrine — which  we  may  call  the  Doctrine  of  Safety — th^ 
accusations  that  he  had  brought  (up  to  the  year  1841)  i^ainst  the 
Church  of  Rome  (201)  ;  '*  I  said  to  myself,  *I  am  not  speaking  my 
own  words,  I  am  but  following  almost  a  cmisetisus  of  the  divinea  of 
my  own  Church,  ,  .  .  /  it*idi  io  throw  mysdf  into  their  sy^Um* 
While  I  my  what  tluy  my^  I  am  mfe.  Such  views,  too,  are  ru'a:^mry 
for  our  position:  "  And  again  (122)  :  *•  I  think  I  did  it  (r.€.,  spoke 
too  strongly  against  Rome)  in  a  kind  of  faith,  being  dderviiiitd  to  put 
myself  into  the  Enf^li^  syBtemy  and  to  say  all  that  our  dlvin^^s  said,  whether- . 
I  had  fully  wrtyked  it  or  7wt,'^  He  seems  to  assume  that  wliaterer  wa& 
"  necessary  "  for  the  Anglican  position  must  be  true  (55)  :  **  Moreover^ 
Boch  a  protest  was  necessary  as  an  integral  portion  of  her  controversial 
basm  ;  for  I  adopted  the  argument  of  Bernard  Galpin  that  Protestants 
were  not  able  to  give  any  firm  or  solid  reason  of  their  separation  be-^ 
sides  this,  to  wit,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist/'  But  what  securify  is 
there  that  one  who  swallows  an  Auglican  *'  system  "  whole  to-day,  will 
not  swallow  a  Roman  **  system*'  whole  to-morrow,  if  it  seems  *'8afe>" 
or  "  necessary  "  ?  Or  how  can  we  believe  any  one,  if  he  is  to  be  allowed — 
and  he  too  a  teacher  of  youth,  one  on  whom  the  young  Oxonians  usod  to-  j 
fasten  their  faith  in  the  words  "  Credo  in  Newmannum  " — ^to  excnse-  ] 
himself  for  having  said  what  he  afterwards  finds  to  be  false,  on  the 
plea  that  he  **  wished  to  throw  himself  into  a  system/'  and  to  say  what 
is  **  safe/*  or  what  is  *'  necessary  for  a  controversial  basis/'  and  to- ; 
•* speak  in  a  kind  of  faith/'  and  to  "determine  to  say  *'  what  others 
say,  "  whether  one  has  fully  weighed  it  or  not"  ? 

From  this  digression — essential  for  the  comprehension  of  NewmanVl 
eer  as  a  wliole — we  must  return  to  Newman  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Jaborating  his  religion  of  dogma.      Before  tliat  age  he  had  (1)  made 
V  a  collection  of  Scripture  texts  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triaitj^j 
f  and  soon  afterwai'ds  a  similar  collection  in  support  of  each  verse  of  thi^] 
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Athanasian  Creed.  About  this  time  he  was  alao  possessed  with  a  **  deep 
imagination*' — and  with  him  deep  imaginations  were  always  long- 
lasting  and  mostly  lit'e-long — that  it  would  be  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  lead  a  single  life  j  and  further,  with  the  notion  that  **  his  callizij 
in  life  would  require  such  a  sacrifice  as  celibacy  involved,  as,   for  in- 
stance,   missionary   work    among    the    heathen.'*     This    still     more 
strengthened  his  '^  feeling  of  separation  from  the  visible  world  " ;  and 
thus,  detached  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  human  life, 
he  was  at  leisure  to  proceed  uninterruptedly  in  his  dogmatic  develop- 
ment.     The    religious    writer   from    whom    he    learned    most,  and  If 
to  whom,  as  he  tells  us,  **  humanly  speaking/*  he  **  owed  his  soul,"  waslj 
Thomas  Scott  of  Aston -Sandford,  and  from  him  he  derived  in  par- 
ticular, two  truths,  which,  for  yeai*8»  he  used  "  almost  as  proverbs  ** : 
(i.)  *'  Holiness  rather  than  peace,^'  and  (ii.)  "  Growth  the  only  eridence 
of  life*"     We  may  trace  these  maxims  throughout  his  career, 

**  Holiness  *'  means  separation  from  things  common  and  unclean, 
and  has  generally  a  negative  tendency,  except  so  far  as  ecclesiastical 
formularies  may  prescribe  positive  means  of  attaining  it.  In  the 
poems  of  1833  (p.  104)  Newman  asks  by  what  means  "a  child  of 
God  "  may  "  fulfil  his  vow  to  cleanse  his  soul  from  ill ;  '*  and  the 
answer  is,  not  that  he  is  to  receive  into  his  heart  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  loyally  endeavour  to  serve  Him,  but,  "  first,  let  him  shun  the 
haunts  of  vice,"  and  next,  he  must  **  lift  his  witness  when  a  sin  is 
spoke."  Open  conflict  with  a  hostile  world  being  thus  the  very  essence, 
as  well  as  the  sign,  of  "  holiness,"  it  followed  that  the  aspirant  for  it 
must  accept  strife  as  a  necessity,  and  perhaps  not  an  unwelcome  one. 
'*  Peace''  was  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  if  it  suggested  the  least 
interference  with  '*  holiness  " ;  and  piety  was  always  to  be  anxious, 
always  on  the  alert  to  detect  a  worldly  self-complacency,  and  to  cast 
out  any  particle  of  leaven  that  might  have  lain  unnoticed  defiling  the 
chamber  of  the  soul. 

The  second  maxim^ — '*  Growth  the  only  evidence  of  life  " — is  an 
excellent  maxim  in  itself;  but  much  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
put  upon  "  growth/'     Newman,  we  shall  find,  ultimately  referred  to 
this  head  the  doctrinal  developments  of  the  Roman  from  the  Apostolic  j 
Church,     The  maxim  would  naturally  recur  to  him  wlien,  from  the 
inquiry  into  his  own  feelings  as  the  test  of  his  salvation,  he  turned 
towards  the  inquiry  into  the  Notes  or  Signs  of  the   Church ;   or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  question,  "Is  my  spirit  growing   and  develop- 1 
ing  ?  "  to  the  question,  **  The  Church,  in  which  alone  I  can  find  salvo-  '  ^ 
tion,— is  the  Church  growing  ?  And  what  are  the  signs  of  its  growth?  "1 ) 
Even  as  early  as  1832,  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century,"  there  may  be  discerned  the  germ  of  this  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment.    In  **  Home  Thoughts  Abroad  "  (1836),  a  oontroversial  dialogue, 
the  doctrine  is  expressly  used  as  a  defensive  argument  by  the  Roman 
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dispatant ;  and  finally  it  was  made  the  sabject  of  a  special  treatise 
(written  in  1845),  "  The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  by 
which  Newman  supplied  himself  with  a  logical  basis  for  his  intention 
to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Two  other  beliefs  had  fastened  upon  his  imagination.  The  first,  to 
some  extent,  conflicted  with  the  doctrine  of  growth  by  substituting  a 
..doctrine  of  antiquity ;  and  Newman's  career  shows  signs  of  the  con- 
^  ||flict  in  his  oscillation  between  the  Primitive  and  the  Roman  Church. 
This  belief  was,  that  some  extracts  from  St.  Augustine,  St  Ambrose, 
and  other  Fathers,  which  had  fascinated  him,  as  a  youth,  in  Milner's 
**  Church  History,"  represented  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  that  this  religion  wbs  the  ideal  one.  The  second,  derived  from 
**  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,"  was  that  the  Pope  was  the  Antichrist 
predicted  by  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the  mental  soil  within  him — called  by  what- 
ever name  —  which  received  these  youthful  impressions,  that  his 
''  imagination,"  as  he  tells  us  (7),  '^  was  stained  by  the  effects  of  this 
doctrine  up  to  the  year  1843." 

Newman  was  **  sensible,"  so  Ids  brother-in-law  tells  us,  *'  of  having 
lost  something  by  not  being  a  public  schoolman."  He  rose  '^  almost 
at  a  bound,"  to  the  head  of  the  very  large  and  successful  preparatory 
fichool  to  which  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age.  This  gave  him  leisure 
•to  make  many  sallies  into  thought,  politics,  fancy,  and  taste,  concern- 
ing which  the  "Apologia  "  is  silent.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  musio, 
composed  an  opera  at  twelve,  wrote  verses,  improvised  masques  and 

,  idyls,  and  probably  read  everything  that  came  in  his  way.     Gk)ing 

i' straight  from  this  private  school  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  at  an  un- 
usually early  age,  he  was  not  yet  twenty  when  he  took  his  degree  [1820]. 
He  must  have  had,  somewhere  about  him,  knowledge  enough  for  a 
First,  and  style  and  taste  enough  for  a  dozen  Firsts ;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably immature,  and  possibly  inaccurate,  and  he  failed  to  gain  more 
than  a  Third  Class,  although  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Oriel.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  new  college  than  at  home  in  it, 
and  he  appears  for  some  time  to  have  found  no  companionship  to  in- 

I  duce  him  to  break  his  reserved  and  solitary  habits.     It   was  Whately 
=  I  first,  he  says  (384 j,  "  who  gave  me  heart  to  look  about  rae  after  my 

'  election,  and  taught  me  to  think  correctly,  and — strange  office  for  an 
instructor — to  rely  upon  myself."  So  he  writes  in  1 82G,  two  years 
after  he  had  been  ordained,  when  he  was  still  grateful  for  what  Oriel 
had  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement — Oriel,  whose 
Common  Room,  according  to  the  saying  of  one  of  Newman's  friends, 
"  stank  of  logic."  At  this  time  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  certain  disdain 
'  for  antiquity,  which  (14)  "  showed  itself  in  some  flippant  language 
against  the  Fathers  " ;  his  old  Calvinistic  theology  had  given  way, 
>     and  he   was  '^  beginning  to  prefer  intellectual    excellence  to  moral,** 
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and  "  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.'*  m 
But  oil  this  was  merely  snperficiiil — the  transient  self-confidence  in- 
spired by  Whately*  and  by  his  newly-attained  conviction  of  the  mis- . 
takes  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  system — the  temporary  result  of  the  ■ 
logical  atmosphere  of  Oriel,  and  of  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  who 
had  taught  him  **  the  finer  use  of  words  and  to  discriminate  ideas/* 
and  of  Butler's  ''Analogy,"  from  which  he  learned  (besides  another  lesson 
to  be  speedily  mentioned)  that  Prt>bability  is  the  guide  of  life.  It 
could  not  be  that  these  merely  transient  ripplings  of  the  mental  sur- 
face c^uld  touch  the  fundamental  beliefs,  that  **  Holiness  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  peace/*  and  that  '*  Growth  " — but  what  sort  of  growth  was 
not  yet  determined- — ^"  is  the  only  evidence  of  life " ;  and  the 
fundamental  dread  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin.  And, 
indeed^  what  was  thero  in  such  merely  intellectual  convictions  that 
could  fill  up  the  vacuum  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  Imput.ed  Eighteousne^s  (in  its  Calvinistic  shape),  and  by  the  iHght 
of  that  calm  confidence  in  Final  Perseverance,  which  had  nuw  at  last 
quite  '*  faded  away  "  ?  It  was  perhaps  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
[1823-7]  that  he  experienced  that  sad  sense  of  moral  relapse  which 
clouds  most  of  the  poems  of  IH^io,  drawing  from  him  the  complaint 
that  the  pleasures  of  tliis  world  had  dulled  the  love  of  home  (^*  Poems/* 
p.  75)  : 

**  Her  pk^asure.s  qnaffd,  I  sirmgbt  awhile 
The  scenes  1  priy.ed  before ; 
Bat  parent's  praise  find  j^iater's  yniile 
SLirr*d  my  cold  heart  no  iiuire/' 

In  such  a  mood  Newman  needed  nothiug  but  a  few  days  of  solitary 
trial  to  call  him  back  again  to  the  old  deep-cut  lines  of  thought  upon 
which  his  raind  must  needs  move,  although  it  was  destined  to  pass 
through  different  regions  from  the  old* 

The  recall  soon  came.     At  the  end  of  1827,  '*  under  two  trreat  blows,  i 
illness  and  bereavement/*   he   was   rudely  awakened  from   his   intel-l 
Icctual  dream,  and  the  mists  of  reason  began  to  clear  away.     MoreU 
than  one  cause  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  period.   Keble's  **  Christian 
Year''  appeared  in    1827,  and  Newman — a  poet,  and  one  who,  had  he 
not  developed  as  an  ecclesiastic,  might  have  been  a  poet  of  a  high 
order — was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  tenderness  and  warmth 
devotion  exhibited    in   those  poems,  and  above  all  perhaps  with  some 
of  the  graceful  little  analogies  which  it  traced  between  the  surface 
of    Nature    and    the    rites    of  the  Church,   and  which  fell  in  with 
the    second    of    the    two    great    lessons    that  ho  had  succeeded  in 
deducing  for  himself  from  Butler  s  '*  Analogy/*     This  was,  that  **  the 
system  which    is    of  less  importance,'*  /,<\,  the  material  world,  *'  is 
economically  or  sacramentally   connected  with   the  more  momentous 
syst-em,**  t\tf.,  the  spiritual  world.     Analogies  in  religion  are  varions; 
they  may  extend  from  the  *'  Sun  of  our  souls  " — which  binds  together 
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and  lights  and  warms  the  spiritual  Universe — to  the  weeping  willow* 
which  teaches  patience  and  modesty,  or  even  to  Bunyan's  chickens 
lifting  tlieir  heads  as  they  drink  in  order  to  teach  mankind  a  lesson  of 
thankful  adoration.  The  danger  is,  and  Newman  fell  into  this  danger, 
that  a  poet  should  seize  on  the  outside  likenesses  of  things  to  supply 
him  with  his  analc^es^  and  iJtogether  neglect  those  deeper  likenesses- 
which  lie  hidden  in  human  nature,  and  from  which  the  theologian 
too  often  turns  scornfully  away,  finding  sermons  in  stones,  but  not  in 
the  heart  of  man. 

(Another  powerful  influence  on  Newman  at  this  time  was  the  friend- 
ship of  Hurrell  Froude — **  a  pupil  of  Keble's,  formed  by  him  and 
reacting  upon  him  " — which  began  in  1826.  Newman's  lowest  depths 
were  as  adamant  to  Whately  ;  in  earlier  as  in  later  life  he  was 
most  stubborn  and  difi&cult  to  drive ;  he  closed  both  heart  and  lips 
against  any  alien  or  too  masterful  nature ;  but  he  was  responsive, 
almost  loquacious,  and  often  unconsciously  receptive,  to  any  one  who 
admired  and  caressed  him.  "  Here  is  a  fellow,"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
**  who,  when  he  is  silent,  will  never  begin  to  speak,  and,  when  he 
once  begins  to  speak,  will  never  stop"  (16).  He  "  began  to  speak  "* 
in  1828,  when,  as  he  tells  us  (16),  he  first  felt  the  feeling  of  "  spring 
weather,"  and  "  came  out  of  his  shell."  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  part, 
the  growing  appreciation  of  his  pupils  and  admirers  that  drew  him 
thus  out  of  his  reserve  ;  and  among  these  Hurrell  Froude  stands  first  in 
the  reflex  influence  which  he  exert  3d  on  his  older  friend.  Froude 
was  a  believer  in  mediaevalism  (as  against  Christian  antiquity) ; 
Froude  hated  the  Reformers,  admired  the  Church  of  Rome,  scorned 
the  maxim,  **  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants " ;  had  ''  a  high,  severe  idea  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
virginity,  and  considered  the  Virgin  ilary  its  great  pattern " ; 
delighted  in  thinking  of  the  saints ;  appreciated  to  the  utmost  the 
heights  and  possibilities  of  holiness  ;  was  disposed  to  believe  in  eccle- 
siastical miracles,  embraced  the  principle  of  penance  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  had  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Real  Presence,  in  which 
he  had  a  firm  faith  (24).  Here,  then,  was  a  friend  who  exhi- 
bited in  a  very  fascinating  form,  clothed  and  set  off  by  many 
endearing  graces  and  accomplishments,  that  warmer,  deeper,  richer, 
more  reverent  system  of  Christianity  to  which  Newman  found  himself 
inclining  when  he  was  gradually  forced  from  his  old  Calvinism  ;  and 
Fronde's  influence  was  all  the  more  fascinating  because  he  would  not, 
or  could  not,  argue  on  some  points  on  which  they  differed.  He 
*'  could  not  believe,"  says  Newman,  '*  that  I  really  held  the  Roman 
1  Church  to  be  Antichrist.  On  many  points  he  would  not  believe  but 
that  I  agreed  with  him,  when  I  did  not "  (25). 

If  Froude  had  argued,  Newman   would  have  counter-argued  and 
recoiled  ;  but,  instead  of  arguing,  Froude  protested,  and  his  protests. 
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were  more  powerful  than  any  arguments.  Perhaps  Newman  felt  that 
his  more  practical  friend  supplemented  some  of  bis  own  deficiencies, 
much  as  Hamlet  felt  that  he  himself  was  supplemented  by  the  prac- 
tical Horatio  (2^4-5)  :  '^  He  seemed  not  to  understand  my  difiicnlties. 
His  wei-e  of  a  difterent  kind,  the  contrariety  between  theory  and  faci 
•  •  -  .  He  was  an  Eng-liBhman  to  the  backbone  in  his  severe  ad- 
herence to  the  real  and  the  concrete."  Fronde's  inHuence  was  also 
Keble*s  influence.  The  very  name  of  Keble  had  inspired  Newmi 
in  his  undergraduate  years  (17)  with  awe  and  reverence ;  the  "  CI 
tian  Year  "  had  brought  the  poet  before  Newman's  imagination  as 
spiritual  guide  in  1827;  and  now  here  was  a  pupil  of  Keble's  who 
'''brought  ■'  the  two  poets  *'  together''  as  friends  in  1828,  and  who 
was  instilling  into  Newman's  mind  the  idea  of  a  medieval  Chris- 
tianity to  be  revived  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  instilling  it, 
not  by  arguments,  but  by  ''  taking  an  eager,  courageous  view  of 
tkings  on  the  whole."  No  Jesuit— or  no  ideal  of  what  a  Jesuit 
is  suppiised  by  Protestants  to  be — CA)uld  have  manoeuvred  more  sue* 
cessfully  to  guide  the  wanderer  from  Calvinism  on  to  the  path  that 
leads  towards  Rome.  Newman  was  not  moved  by  logic,  nor  by  fact?, 
but,  like  Hamlet,  by  imaginations,  by  the  ghosts  of  possibilities, 
and  especially  by  possibilitit^s  of  fatal  error*  Such  ghosts,  once 
seen,  wert^  sure  to  reappear  to  him,  and  could  never  be  laid  but 
by  obedience  ;  and  such  a  ghost  was  Hurrell  Froude  a  last  protest 
(he  died  in  183G)  against  Newman's  attitude  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome  (12'J):  *' I  must  enter  another  protest  against  your  cursings 
and  swearing.  What  good  can  it  do?  and  I  call  it  uncharitable]', 
to  an  excess.  How  mistaken  we  may  ourselves  be,  on  many  points  ' 
that  are  only  gradually  opening  on  us  !  ** 

"  I  recollected  these  words/'  says   Newman,   '*  almost   Ms    dying  \\ 
words."     How  often  and  how  far  he  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  | 
them  from  1836  to  1841  we  do  not  know*      We  can  certainly  trace  in  ft 
these  years  a  general  increase  of  mildness  (spite  of  some  floctuatioDs)^ 
in  the  tone  he  adopts  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.     But  his  friend's 
utterance  was  definitely  and  forcibly  brought  to  his  mind  in   1811^ 
when,  in  deference  to  a  request  from  his  Bishop,  he  reluctantly  wrote 
against  certain  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  he  adds  that^ 
after  the  summer  of  1839  (in  which  year  Newman  preached  his  famous 
sermon  on  **  Unreal  Words  ''),  he  had  (121)   "  a  great   and  growing 
dislike  to  speak  against  the  Roman  Church  herself  or  her  formal  doc- 
trines.** He  confined  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  attacking  (123)  her 
**  inconaLstencies,"  *'  ambitions,"  and  **  sophistries."     But    what  are 
such  comparatively  petty  imperfections  as  these,  that  they  ought  to 
stand  between  a  man  and  a  Church  wliich,  so  far  as  regards  "  herself 
and  her  formal  doctrines,"  he  does  not  feel  justified  in  attacking,  andj 
therefore  presumably  regards  as  the  true  Church,   and  possibly  as  the' 
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only  true  Church,  and  possibly  therefore  as  the  only  certain  home  of 
Salvation  ?     Even  from  a  very  much  earlier  date,  the  admission  of 
Newman  into  the  Church  of  Rome  may  appear  to  many  to  have  been 
Jittle  more  than  a  question  of  time ;  but  from  1836  the  ghost  of  Fronde's 
ipying  utterance  was  combining  with  other  imaginations  to  impel  him 
l^adily  to  Rome  as  the  only  haven  of  safety.    ''  How  mistaken  we  may 
be  !  "  "  Points  only  gradually  opening  on  us  ! '' — how  often  when  New- 
man stood  in  the  pulpit  of  St,  Mary's  did  he  "  recollect  these  words  "  ? 
But  we  must  return  to  Newman,  Tutor  of  Oriel  in  1826,  Classical 
Examiner  in  1827,  and  Vicar  of    St.    Mary's   in   1828,    coming    for 
the  first  time  **  out  of  his  shell "  and  rejoicing   in  appreciation   and 
activity.   Still  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome  as  Antichrist,  but  detacheS 
— at  least  so  far  as  concerned  intellectual  convictions — from  all  the 
other  links  of  his  old  Calvinism,  and  regarding  private  feelings  as  no 

'  longer  a  sufiicient  test  of  a  state  of  salvation,  he  finds  himself  natur- 

\  ally  drawn  to  the  study  of  Church  History.  He  begins  to  read  the 
Fathers    in    chronological    order.      The     growth,     the    vigour,    the 

p triumphant  advance,  of  the  early  Church,  arrest  his  attention.  He  is 
struck  by  its  manifest  superiority  to  the  World  ;  he  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  now,  as  then,  the  Church  is  to  lead  and  the  World  to 
obey ;  and  he  conceives  a  more  burning  hatred  than  ever  for  the 
shallow  "Liberalism"  of  the  pride  of  reason,  which  would  reverse 
this  order  of  things.  In  the  following  year  [1829]  he  parts  company 
from    Whately,    *'  separating  from   his  friends   for    good   and    all " 

•  (although,  at  the  time,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it) ;  and  being 
now  "  under  the  influence  of  Keble  and  [Hurrell]  Froude  ;  who  .... 
disliked  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  change  of  policy  as  dictated  by 
Liberalism  "  (15).  Li  the  same  year,  or  a  little  before,  he  appears  to 
have  finally  dedicated  himself  to  celibacy  (7),  and  to  have  conceived 
the  plan  of  giving  himself  '*  to  a  life  of  greater  religious  regularity  " 
{i.e.,  devotions  and  practices  of  asceticism),  *'  than  he  had  hitherto 
led"  (171).  Thus  rapidly  did  the  influences  of  internal  thoughts 
and  needs,  external  circumstances,  friends,  and  pursuits,  combine  to 
deepen  that  antithesis  between  the  Church  and  the  World  which  is 
inevitable  in  any  ecclesiastical  mind,  and  which  had  prepared  for 
itself  a  home  within  his  heart  from  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

If  he  could  have  given  a  historical  and  critical  study  to  the  New 
Testament  with  the  view  of  understanding  the  spirit  and  tenour  of  its 
utterances,  he  might  have  shrunk  from  applying  all  the  Apostolic 
oppositions  between  the  World  and  the  Spirit,  in  all  respects,  and 
without  any  qualifications,  to  modem  times.  But  such  piecemeal 
analysis  was  not  his  way.  He  is  more  apostolically  unworldly  and 
ascetic  than  the  Apostles  themselves.  St.  Paul,  for  example,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians  in  times  when  Christians  were  exposed  to  perse- 
cutions, while  fully  sanctioning  marriage,  says  that,  owing  to  '^  the 
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present  distress  "  (t.^.,  the  hard  times  of  trouble  and  persecution),  he 
*'  thinks  "  that  it  *'  is  good  *'  for  a  man  to  remain  unmarried  ;  and  he 
expressly  takes  precautions  against  being  supposed  to  imply  any  slur 
upon  marriage  by  adding  that  those  who  do  marry  will  hare  trials 
and  anxieties  (for  one  another  and  for  their  children)  which  he  is 
anxious  to  spare  them.  But  Newman  protests  that,  *'  If  '  the  present 
distress/  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  does  not  denote  (ht  ordinary  state 
of  tJu  Chrvitian  Chmrh^  the  New  Testament  is  scarcely  written  for  us, 
but  must  be  remodelled  before  it  can  be  made  to  apply,"  *  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford  should  have 
publicly  recommended,  by  implication,  as  **  good ''  for  '*  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  Christian  Church,"  a  precept  which,  if  universally  acted 
upon  for  two  or  three  generations,  would  have  leffc  upon  the  earth  no 
visible  Church  at  all* 

The  mistake  that  Newman  himself  made — of  wholly  ignoring  one 
element  in  the  New  Testament,  its  local  and  temporary  colour^ — he 
imputes  to  others  who,  he  says,  ignore  in  it  the  element  of  '*  austerity,** 
"  Here,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  day  in  1832,  *'  is  an 
existing  teaching,  only  partially  evangelical,  built  upon  worldly 
principle,  yet  pretending  to  be  the  Gospel,  dropinng  one  ivholt  side  of 
the  Gospel,  itii  austtre  rlutraater"  Now  there  is  no  such  side;  it  is  a 
pure  figment  of  theologians,  this  '*  austere  '*  side  of  the  GospeL  The 
Gospel  is  not  "austere,*'  but  just,  **  Austere''  means  "harsh," 
"  dry/-  '*  crabbed/*  and  cannot  be  used  in  a  good  sense  except  with 
some  qualifying  context,  as  one  may  speak  of  "  kind  cruelty/*  and  as 
Milton  speaks  of  *^  sweet  austere  composure,**  and  Newman  himself 
speaks  (**  Poems,*'  p.  1-5)  of  **  kind  austereness/'  Without  such 
qualLGcation,  to  call  the  Gospel  "  austere/*  is  like  calling  the  Giver  of 
the  Talents  "  an  austere  man/'  Both  the  Giver  of  the  Talents  and 
the  Gospel  are  **just.''  There  are  certainly  several  apparently  terrible 
sayings  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  general  character  of  even 
the  darker  side  of  the  Gospel  is  not  "  austerity,*'  but  *'  righteous 
retribution,*'  or  '*  justice/* 

When,  therefore,  Newman  said  "  austerity,''  he  ought  to  have  said 
*'  justice.'*  But  he  was  perhaps  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two*  In  1865,  when  Keble  appealed  to  Newman's  sense  of  justice 
in  arrest  of  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  disestablish 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  Newman*s  only  comment  on  this 
appeal  is,  *^  It  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  had  no  great 
sympathy  with  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  as  an  Establishment."  t 


•  "Catflmal  Newman,"  by  R.  H-  Hutton,  p.  114. 

t  Bev  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  **Sb«>rt  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  p.  186.  *'I  snu!  thftt 
I  really  thoucrht*  had  I  been  gfill  a  member  of  the  rniven^itv.  1  must  have  votwl 
aj?nm?»t  him  (Mr.  Glarl^itont]  Vtocaiisr  he  wa«  giving  up  the  Irish  EstabUshment,  On 
Uiis  Ktble  ^ave  me  rine  of  his  remarkable  lookt,  so  earuest  anrl  ao  sweet,  C4ime  close  to 
me,  antl  whispered  in  tax  ear — I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  words,  bat  took  them  to  be 
•  And  is  not  ihatjutr  f  ' " 
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In  answer  to  Keble's  question  "  Is  not  that  just  ? "  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  replied  "  No,  it  is  unjust,"  nor  to  have  been  at  all 
prepared  for  that  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  The  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  part  of  a 
"  system,"  which  he  would  himself  have  defended,  if  he  had  still 
continued  to  "  throw  himself  into  the  system "  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  the  justice  or  injustice  of  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  into  his  consideration.  In  the  same  spirit  of  partisanship  he 
complains  (386)  of  Whately  for  acquiescing  in  the  suppression  of  some 
Irish  Sees  in  1833,  on  the  ground  of  **the  inlicrcnt  riglUs  oi  the 
Christian  Church ; "  and  bitterly  declares  that  he  thought  Whately 
^'  would  never  allow  Tticn  of  this  vxyrld  so  to  insidt  it."  Newman's 
view  of  the  whole  aifair  is  influenced  by  his  sense,  not  of  "  justice/* 
but  of  "  holiness  "  Q'  Poems,"  p.  150) : 

'*  And  who  shall  dare  make  common  or  unclean 
What  once  has  on  the  Holj  Altar  been  ? 

When  shaU  this  cease  7  .  .  .  ,  Must  crosiers  fall. 
Shrines  suffer  touch  profane, 

Till,  cast  without  His  vineyard  wall, 
The  Heaven-sent  Heir  is  slain." 

It  is  said  by  one  who  knew  him  well  in  later  years  that — although 
he  was  usually  true  to  his  own  definition  of  a  gentleman  as  one  who 
•does  not  willingly  give  pain — he  nevertheless  showed  "  marked 
favouritism"  and  was  a  "  good  hater"  to  such  an  extent  that  "any 
one  who  disappointed  him  or  thwarted  him  found  him  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  implacable."  *  If  this  was  so,  he  had  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  justice  among  men.  But  assuredly  he  had  not  touched  the 
fringe  of  an  approximate  conception  of  the  justice  of  God.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  was  so  anxious  about  his  own  soul,  and  worried 
about  his  own  feelings  (89) — "  How  was  I  to  have  confidence  in  my 
present  confidence  ?  How  was  I  to  be  sure  that  I  should  always  think 
as  I  thought  now  ? "  He  could  not  steadily  believe  that  the  just 
Judge  was  just  enough  to  make  allowance  for  intellectual  as  well  as 
for  moral  errors,  in  an  honest  man  honestly  seeking  truth  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  He  thought  that  God's  "  justice  "  consisted  in  giving 
us  salvation  upon  prescribed  conditions  which  could  be  fulfilled  only 
in  "  the  Church."  Hence  he  was  always  in  a  tremor  as  to  what  these 
**  conditions  "  might  be,  and  as  to  whether  the  Church  in  which  he 
was,  was  "  the  Church."  And  thus,  harping  upon  the  "  austere  " 
character  of  God,  he  was  led  half-way  to  the  heathen  notion  exhibited 
in  the  story  of  Polycrates,  that  God  takes  a  positive  pleasure  in  our 
troubles  and  misfortunes  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  on  a  small  scale  make 
ourselves  uncomfortable  in  this  world  He  will  force  us  to  repent  our 
negligence  by  making  us  eternally  miserable  in  the  next. 

Thus  **  austerely  "  interpreted,  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  followed 

^Ejrpatitor,  October  1890,  p.  306. 
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in  Newman's  blind  fashion,  combined  with  his  never-forgotten  first 
njaxim  **  Holiness  rather  than  Peace/*  and  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
better  side  of  human  nature^  to  induce  him  to  take  a  hostile  and 
gloomy  view  of  the  world  and  to  exalt  that  special  class  to  which  he 
was  beginning  to  attach  the  name  of  the  Church.  By  **  the  world  "  ha 
raeatns  (311-)  '*the  existing  body  of  society,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
not.  whether  Catholics,  Protestants,  Greeks,  or  Mahometans,  theists  or 
idolaters,  as  being  ruled  by  principles,  maxims,  and  instincts  of  their 
own,  that  is,  of  an  unregenerate  nature":  and  he  appears  to  have 
•considered  the  social  and  domestic  aifections  in  these  vast  masses  to 
be  no  gift  of  Grod  nor  anything  that  bears  the  faintest  impress  of 
Divine  handiwork,  but  simply  **  instincts  of  their  own."  So  at  least 
we  infer  from  his  famous  contrast  between  **  the  truth,  of  which  "  his 
-own  being  **i8  so  full,"  and  what  he  sees  in  **the  world  of  men  " 
*(241)*  :  **  The  being  of  a  God  is  as  certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  of 
my  own  existence.  Yet,  when  I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world 
•of  men,  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress.  The 
world  of  men  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth  of  which 
my  being  is  so  full*  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror  and  did  not  see  my 
faoe^  I  should  experience  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  that  actually 
comes  upon  me  when  I  look  into  this  living  busy  world  and  see  tt/j 
Tcjlexion  of  Us  Creator*'  This  is  strange  enough,  with  any  explana- 
tion. But  it  would  seem  nothing  short  of  religious  insanity,  if  we 
did  not  bear  in  mind  Ncwman^s  assumption  that  the  **  natural  virtues*' 
of  love  and  trust  are  entirely  distinct  in  kind  from  the  corresponding 
fiupernatural  virtues  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  have  no  sort  of 
divine  stamp  npon  them. 

The  passage  condemning " the  world  of  men"  was  not  written  till 
1864;  but  the  first  sermons  preached  by  him  as  a  Select  Preacher 
exhibit  the  same  thought  in  the  making.  We  have  seen  that,  about 
or  before  1829,  he  was  contemplating  some  scheme  of  regular  asceticism 
which  would  partially  satisfy  his  thirst  for  '*  holiness/'  and  at  the 
same  time  convey  the  suggestion  of  soiiie  kind  of  development  or 
growth  in  himself,  in  accordance  with  his  second  maxim,  that  *'  Growth 
ifl  the  evidence  of  Life."  If  **  righteousness  "  and  not  **  holiness  '*  had  i 
been  in  question,  the  answer  to  the  question,  **  How  am  I  to  grow  in 
righteousness  ?  "  might  have  suggested  some  increased  study  of  the 
words  and  character  of  Christ,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  throw 
light  upon  His  meaning  and  purpose  \  some  attention  to  the  lives  and 
circumstances  of  righteous  men  in  various  ages  and  circumstances ; 
perhaps  even  an  occasional  glance  at  the  best  specimens  of  humanity 
around  him  in  the  much-despised  **  world  of  men/*  such  as  might 
have  prompted  him  to  a  course  of  active,  but  not  necessarily  aggressive, 
well-doing.     But  Kewman's  strong  point  was  not  philanthropy  either 

*  Slightlj  dillerent  and  longer  in  the  latest  edition. 
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in  word  or  deed.  Professional  philanthropy  he  perhaps  disliked  as  an 
institution  of  '^  Liberalism/'  On  a  great  occasion,  as  in  the  times  of 
the  cholera,  he  came  out  nobly  ;*  but  as  to  his  general  attitude  we 
have  the  following  testimony  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton :  **  I  could  not 
escape  the  impression  that  Newman,  as  I  knew  him,  had  not  that 
care  for  the  poor  which  is  commonly  a  characteristic  of  the  Catholic 
clergy : — I  never  knew  him  make  any  thoughtful  suggestion  in  regard 
to  their  physical,  moral,  or  religious  welfare/'t  Somewhat  to  the 
same  effect  is  Newman's  own  confession  in  the  year  18 10  (132) :  **  I  do 
not  know  my  Oxford  parishioners ;  I  am  not  conscious  of  influencing 
them,  and  certainly  I  have  no  insight  into  their  spiritual  state.  I 
have  no  personal,  no  pastoral  acquaintance  with  them.     To  very  few 

have  I  an  opportunity  of  saying  a   religious  word In   my 

excuse  I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  myself  that  /  am  not  adapted  to 
get  on  with  tlum^  while  others  are." 

**  Excuse  "  may  readily  be  allowed.  It  is  true  that  he  was  (132), 
as  he  himself  says,  "  using  St.  Mary's  Church  "  (which  he  occupied, 
not  as  University  Preacher,  but  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's)  "  to  the  neglect 
of  its  direct  duties,  for  objects  not  belonging  to  it,"  and  ^'  converting 
a  parochial  charge  into  a  sort  of  University  oflSce."  But  it  was 
not  his  fault.  If  he  began  services  and  lectures  for  his  parishioners, 
they  did  not  come,  and  the  undergraduates  did.  Thus,  as  he  says, 
everything,  independently  of  him,  turned  into  the  direction  of  the 
University.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  Newman's  genius  precluded 
him  from  getting  on  with  common  people,  and  made  him  perhaps 
feel  ill  at  ease  except  when  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement. 

Perhaps  the  preference  of  "  holiness"  to  a  self-indulgent  "  peace  ** 
might  seem  to  be  best  manifested  by  taking  up  arms,  not  against  the 
grosser  and  blacker  evils  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  Oxford  cloisters, 
but  against  the  refined,  delicate,  and  complacent  worldliness  of  con- 
ventional religion.  By  preaching  at  this,  Newman  was  perhaps  also 
preaching  at  himself,  thinking  out  his  own  problems,  seeking  reme- 
dies for  his  own  soul.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  habit  thus  to  preach 
against  himself.  He  "  never  saw  his  congregation,"}  so  he  told  a 
friend  ;  he  was  alone  with  Grod  when  he  stood  in  the  pulpit — at  least 
when  he  stood  there  to  any  purpose ;  for  he  seems  to  have  uttt^ly 
failed  when  he  attempted  to  address  them  as  a  speaker.  There  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  this  in  that  most  undramatic  of  novels, 
**  Callista."  ''Father,  you  are  speaking  to  yourself;  you  despise 
me,"  says  Callista  to  the  priest  Caecilius,  when  he  was  attempting  to 
convert  her,  speaking  *'  as  if  half  in  soliloquy  or  meditation."  To 
which    the    priest  replies :    **  No ;    but  in  so  serious   a  matter    as 

♦  See  the  delightful  tribute  to  his  disinterestedness  in  Mozley's  '•  Reminiscences,* 
vol.  L  p.  240,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton  concerning  Newman's  noble 
conduct  at  Bilston. 

t  Expo$itor^  September,  p.  240.  X  Ihid,  p.  236. 
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attempting  to  save  a  soul  I  like  to  speak  to  you  in  my  Loi*d*s  eight/** 
That  is  beautifully  said ;  bat  Newnmn,  for  some  time  at  all  events, 
even  after  his  Anglican  days,  seems  to  have  been  not  only  always 
attempting,  but  also  unable  to  forget  tliat  he  was  attempting,  to  '^  save 
his  own  soul"  too.  From  1828  to  1832,  when  he  was  working 
out  the  antithesis  between  the  Church  and  the  World,  pleading  for 
increased  seriousness  in  religion,  more  detachment  from  worldly 
interest  and  pleasure^  more  deliberate  and  definite  self-denial,  it  is 
<lifficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  he  is  all  the  while  working  out 
the  solutions  to  his  own  personal  problems  (as  well  as  the  problem 
of  the  Church),  **  How  shall  1  attain  holiness  ?  ''  ^*  How  shall  I  avoid 
a  worldly  peace  ?  *'  **  What  signs  or  notes  ought  I  to  expect  to  find 
in  myself  of  that  growth  which  is  the  sole  evidence  of  life  ?  " 

At  this  period,  many  causes  combined  to  intensify  Newman's  hos-  \ 
tility  to  '*  the  world/*  and  to  drive  him  to  **  lift  up  his  witness  **  I 
against  it  in  some  public  and  prominent  way.  The  feeling  that  he 
must  ilo  something— if  only  as  a  protest  against  the  conventional 
religion  of  the  day,  and  as  some  kind  of  proof  that  in  the  deltghtfai 
relaxations  of  friendly  conversations,  music,  and  literature,  he  was 
not  floating  with  the  stream  of  the  world — would  naturally  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  triumph  of  Liberalism  in  England  in  1831-2,  upon  which 
he  would  have  all  the  more  time  to  bi'uud  because  in  1831  he  resigned 
his  tutorship  at  Orieh 

Perhaps  also  he  was  already  suffering  from  the  impaired  health 
which  was  soon  to  drive  him  abroad ;  perhaps  he  was  pleading  with 
himself  as  well  as  with  his  hearers  for  the  necessity  of  a  more  *' care- 
ful obedience  **  and  a  more  anxious  piety,  when  he  uttered  [August 
1832]  his  impassioned  protest  against  *Hhe  religion  of  the  day*'  in 
language  which  recalls  rather  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist  than 
that  of  an  Apostle,  or  follower  of  the  Apostles,  preaching  to  followers 
of  Christ :  *'  Dare  not  to  think  that  you  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  your 
hearts  ;  you  do  not  know  what  evil  lies  there.  How  long  and  earnestly 
must  you  pray,  how  many  years  must  you  pass  in  careful  obedience, 
before  you  have  any  right  to  lay  aside  sorrow  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  !  "  t     *l'liis  language  is  hardly  Pauline*      St.   Paul,  it   is   true, 


*  '^Camsta,'>.  218. 

t  *' Cardinal  XcwmaD,'*  by  R.  H,  Hullon.  p,  107.  It  may  be  urgetl  that  Xewman 
here  means  *'  Borrow  for  tiin,"  i.«.,  for  having:  comniitttil  sin.  But  thi'  following  }iiii<»^age 
from  the'*  Essay  on  Development"  (1843s*),  qnoted  by  Mr,  R,  H.  Hutton  ("  Cardimii 
Jj cowman, '^  p.  183),  illus»trates  in  a  veiy  iiitere.^iting'  way  tlie  counection  in  Newijiati*a 
mind  between  this  kind  of  ** sorrow,"  and  *'  fear  '* :  "Love  is  added,  not/<r«r  removed, 
....  They  that  sow  in  tear*  reap  in  joy  :  yet  afterwards  s^till  they  are  *  **rrrtHrfnV 
Ihoutrh  always  '  rejoicing/  '*  In  other  words,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  '*  feaj-  **  with 
which  a  thrift  ian  bej^ins  hi«  course,  remains  with  him  till  the  end>  he  quotes  a  t«3tt 
which  Milt *vs  that  '*  sorrow  "  remain!- ,  thereby  identifying  the  two. 

Here  I  may  note  that  in  the  ninny  typical  extraeti*  >riveti  by  Mr,  11.  H.  Hntton  from 
Newman's  works,  I  have  tiot  noticed  one  tliat  contains  a  single  exhortation  totliat  bififh 
CJhristmn  virtue  so  often  inculeated^  and  even  more  often  practised*  by  St»  Paul — ^tno 
viftueof  **  thankfulnoi*/* 

VOL.  LIX.  D 
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describes  Chridtians,  under  persecutions  and  trials,  as  ^'  sonowfol  yet 
always  rejoicing  "  ;  but  he  is  referring  to  earthly  **  sorrows,"  whereas 
the  preacher  apparently  has  in  his  mind  a  spiritual  and  anxious  ^'  sorrow** 
about  one's  own  salvation.     It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Newman 
could  have  felt  justified  in    thus  addressing  a  mixed  assembly  of 
Christians,  and  in  denying  their  "  right"  to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord,** 
unless  he  already  felt  a  really  morbid  fear  of  the  universal  hollownees 
of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  which  he  is  denouncing  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Religion  of  the  day."     But  the  poems  of  the  follow- 
ing year  [1833]  indicate  that  he  was  also  racked  by  a  sense  that  he  him- 
self had  not  ''  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  heart,"  and  must  himself 
pass  many  years  in  **  careful  obedience  "  before  he  could  **  have  any- 
right  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
(      Weakened    in  health   by  hard  study,  and  gnawing  his  soul  in 
/  fury  at  the  successes  of  **  Liberalism,"  both  in  France  and  England, 
.   Newman  was  persuaded  at  the  close  of  1832  to  go  on  a  voyage  to  the 
(  south  of  Europe  in  company  with  Hurrell  Froude.     But  he  was  not 
\  the  man  to  change  his  stubborn  spirit,  because  he  changed  his  climate. 
Gro  where  he  would,  England  and  anger  were  ever  in  his  heart  (83)  r 
''I  had  fierce  thoughts  against  the  Liberals.     It  was  the  success  of 
I ;  the  Liberal  cause  which  fretted  me  inwardly."     He  would  not  even 
look  at  the  tricolour  at  Algiers  ;  he  kept  indoors  for  twenty-four 
hours  during  a  forced  stay  at  Paris,  that  he  might  see  nothing  of  the 
city ;  the  Isles  of  Greece — even  to  him,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar — sug- 
gest few  recollections  of  antiquity ;  when  they  do,  he  rejects,  and 
bewails,  the  fascinations  exerted  over  his  heart  by  '^  these  scenes  of 
ancient  fame";*  off  Zante,  he  muses  on  "the  Greek  Fathers";  off 
Ithaca,  he  writes  poetry,  not  about  Ulysses,  but  about  Moses  and 
Canaan ;  in  quarantine,  at  Malta,  his  subject  is  David  ;  when  he  gets 
to  Rome,  his  main  thought  is  to  get  back  home  again ;  when  Mon- 
signore  Wiseman  courteously  expresses  a  wish  that  he  may   pay  a 
second  visit  to  that  city,  he  replies,  *'  with  great  gravity,  *  We  have 
a  work  to  do  in  England.' " 

Zeal  for  holiness,  hatred  of  sin,  fear  of  temptation,  sad  thoughts  of 
*'  defilement  dimming  life's  memory's  springs,"  dread  of  divine  judg- 
ments, self-stimulations  to  action,  self-encouragements  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  enforced  delay  to  act — these  are  the  prominent  tones  in  the 
I  poems  of  1833 ;  but,  clear  above  them  all,  there  sounds  forth  the 
tone  of  hatred.  The  poet  was  being  consumed  by  a  hunger  to  return, 
and  smite  those  faithless  Liberals,  who  were  adventuring  (no  doubt, 
too  sanguinely,  and  sometimes  in  a  really  worldly  spirit)  to  do  for  the 
poor  by  means  of  Free  Trade,  Education,  and  general  philanthropy, 
what  the  Church  had  left  undone,  and  had  scarcely  tried  to  do ;  and 
who  were  putting  out  impious  hands  to  shake  the  Ark  of  God  by 
•  "  Cardinal  Newman,"  by  R  H.  Hutton,  p.  42. 
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suppressing  in  Ireland  Bishops  whose  raison  d*^tre  was  littla  more 
than  the  receipt  of  episcopal  salaries.  In  times  like  these,  it  seemed 
his  duty — as  he  expressed  it  in  the  following  lines  (**  Poems/'  p.  64) 
— to  pnt  peace  and  goodwill  and  love  far-o£F,  as  being  distant  and 
barely  possible  future  luxuries : — 

**  And  would^t  thou  rcacb^  rash  scbolcir  xnuie, 

Lovers  high  uarulUed  state  7 
Awake,  thy  easy  dreams  resign, 

First  lexirn  thee  how  to  hate ; 
Hatred  of  sin«  and  zeal*  ami  fear. 

Lead  up  the  Holy  Hill ; 
Track  ibem  till  Charity  nppear 

A  5elf*dcnial  stilL"  ' 

"  Hatred  of  sin  '*  meant^  of  course,  not  the  same  thing  as  hat 
of  sinners.  But  still  Newman  seems  to  have  gone  not  a  little  way 
with  the  Psalmist — who  cried  ;  "Do  not  I  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that 
hate  Thee  ?  Yea,  I  hate  them  as  though  they  were  mine  own 
enemies."'  Tarn  to  a  passage,  written  in  the  Eoman  period  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  describes  Demas — who  '^  loved  this  present  world  " 
— ^receiving  his  irrevocable  doom  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  "  Impos- 
sible I  '* — he  supposes  the  lost  one  to  exclaim  on  hearing  the  Jadge*s 
sentence  :  *'  I,  a  lost  soul !  I  separated  firom  hope  and  from  peace 
for  ever  !  It  is  not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake  !  There  is  a 
mistake  somewhere ;  Christ,  Saviour,  hold  Thy  hand.  One  minute^ 
to  explain  it  l  My  name  is  Demas ;  I  am  but  Demas ;  not  Judas, 
or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Philetus,  or  Diotrephes»  What !  ©tema! 
pain  for  me  !  Impossible !  It  shall  not  be."  And  then  the  preacher 
goes  on  to  describe  haw  all  this  time,  above  the  dead  man's  tomb- 
stone, his  friends  are  saying,  and  continuing  to  say — for  years  after 
Demas  has  been  consigned  to  eternal  fire—'*  So  comprehensive  a 
mind  I  such  a  power  of  throwing  lights  on  a  perplexed  sabject !  ** 
or,  **  It  was  the  saying  of  a  very  sensible  man/'  or,  '*  A  great 
personage  whom  some  of  us  knew/'  or,  "  It  was  a  rule  with 
a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more/*  or,  "  So 
great  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  to  his  kind  !  "  *  There  is  a 
spiritual  truth  concealed  under  this  fierce  and  almost  savage  irony  ; 
he  has  a  passionate  purpose  in  his  cutting  sarcasm,  and  means  it  as  a 
kind  deterrent.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  this 
elaborate  picture  of  "  The  Surprises  iu  Store  for  Demas  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  "  represents  a  feeling  in  the  preacher  not  only  that  a  bene- 
volent lukewarm  Christian,  and  a  generous,  upright,  self-sufficient, 
tranquil  "  Liberal/'  are  infinitely  more  hateful  to  God  than  the  most 
fierce,  gloomy,  superstitious,  and  bigoted  persecutors ;  but  also  that 
what  is  hateful  to  God  must  be,  in  some  sense,  hateful  to  those  who 
love  God. 

Hurrell  Froude  was  not  the  man  to  quench  the  fires  that  were 
•  **  Cardinal  Newnuw,"  by  R.  H»  Hutton.  p.  1^. 
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baming  so  furiously  in  Newman's  heart :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  wm 
Euryalus  to  Nisas,  stimulating  his  older  friend  to  the  conflict  against 
the  Liberal  camp.  The  motto  of  the  **Lyra  Apostolica" — a  work 
which  the  two  friends  began  at  this  time  in  Rome — shows  their  thirst 
for  the  combat  and  their  passionate  desire  to  return  to  England  in 
order  to  engage  in  it.  '*  We  borrowed  a  Homer,"  he  says  (34), 
^'and  Froude  chose  from  it  the  words  in  which  Achilles,  return- 
ing after  loug  delay  to  the  battle,  says :  '  You  shall  know  the 
difference  now  that  I  am  back  again.' "  A  strange,  and,  at  the 
first  sound,  an  almost  blasphemous  motto,  to  prefix  to  a  collection 
of  Christian  poems,  consecrated  to  the  Apostles  of  Christ ! 
Bat  in  reality  it  was  not  a  mere  schoolboy  love  of  fighting, 
'  nor  was  it  personal  and  egotistical  inflation  that  dictated  the  choice  ; 
it  was  the  feeling  that  they  were  two  warriors  taking  up  the  Lord's 
quarrel — a  feeling  wrought  up  to  feverous  height  by  their  enforced 
position  as  idle  spectators  of  the  distant  battle.  Still,  it  was  an 
ill-chosen  and  ill-omened  war-cry.  It  professed  to  announce  a  Holy 
War,  but  it  savoured  not  of  the  things  that  were  of  God,  but  of  the 
things  that  were  of  men.  Like  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  they  were 
entering  upon  an  enterprise  far  above  their  strength  and  destined  to 
end  in  disaster ;  but  there  is  no  trace  that,  when  the  young  Euryalus, 
urging  his  friend  to  the  conflict,  selected  this  sinister  battle-cry,  the 
elder  warrior  checked  his  rash  ardour  with  the  warning  question 
which  Virgil  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nisus  : 

^  Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Eurjale  7    An  8ua  cuique  Deusfit  dira  cupula  /*' 

f    This    furious   sense  of  mission  and   of  impending  conflict,  com- 

fcined  with  that  unresting  search  after  spiritual  security  which  had  now 

/become  with  Newman  a  second  nature,  may  well  have  been  too  much 

I  for  his  physical  strength  ;  and  things  culminated  in  a  fever  when  he 

[  was  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  Sicily.     More  strongly  than  ever  there 

had  been  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  during  his  solitude,  the  feeling  that 

deliverances  are  wrought  not  by  bodies  of  men  but  by  men  singly ; 

and  when  his  servant  gave  him  over,  he  repeated,  unconscious  of  his 

exact  meaning,  **  I  shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not  sinned  against  the 

1  light.''     He  adds  (34)  '*  I  have  never  been  able  quite  to  make  out 

;  what   I  meant ;  "  but   surely  those   who    follow  his   life    from    the 

beginning  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  words  point  to  that  habitual  and 

insuppressible   fear  of    being  guided    by   **  his  own  feelings  " — that 

.suspicion  lest,  though  the  Light  had  not  revealed  to  him  that  he  was 

thinning,  yet  he  mif/ht  be  sinning — which  never  altogether  left  him  till 

1  he  found  peace  in  the  Roman  Church.     For  the  present,  however,  he 

seemed  far  enough  from  Rome,  though,  in  reality  perhaps,  the  main, 

if  not  the  only,  barrier  between  him  and  the   peaceful   Haven  of 
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Authority  was  the  "  imaginatiozi ''  of  Ma  youth  about  Antichrist.  U 
While  waiting  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks  for  a  vessel  to  take   him 
home,  he  visited  the  churches  there ;  and  his  sense  of  their  soothing 
influence  is  expressed  (*'  Poems/'  p.  153)  in  the  lines  :^ 

"  0  tbat  thj  creed  were  soand  I 

For  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of  Homc^^ 
hy  thy  unwearied  watch  and  varied  round 
Of  service,  In  thy  Saviour's  holy  hoiiie/^ 

But,  although  these  lines  are  of  interest  as  an  indication  of  his  already 
inclining  towards  some  of  the  Roman  methods  by  which  he  afterwards 
(166)  proposed  to  impart  colour  and  warmth  to  the  Church  of  Englandat 
they  afford  no  basis  at  all  for  thinking  that  he  had  the  least  suspicion^ 
that  he  himself  was  moving  towards  Rome. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  his  way  home,  he  wrote  the  well-known 
poem  beginning  '*  Lead,  kindly  Light,"     Some,  and  among  them  the 
present  writer^  may  dissent  from  the  almost  universal  admiration   of 
this  poem  as  a  congregatioual  hymn,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better 
fitted  for  an  anxious  inquirer  in  the  closet  than  for  an  assemblage  of 
Chiistian  believers  singing  prayers  or  praises  to  Him  whom  they  wor- 
ship as  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  To  some  it  may  even  seem  - 
that  both  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  words  reveal  a  different  stage  1 
of  religion,  if  not  a  different  religion  altogether,  from  that  which  ia 
expressed  in  such  a  hymn,  for  iustance,  as  **  0  God  our  help  in  ages, 
past/'     But,  whether  indiscriminately  admired  or  hypercritically  cen- 
sured, the  hymn  cannot  legitimately  suggest  that  the  "kindly  light"] 
was,  at  the  time,  thought  likely  by  the  poet  to  lead  him  from  the  i 
Church  of  England.      Much  rather  it  was  the  natural  and  jastifiable  < 
prayer  of  one  who  was  entering  upon  a  dangerous,  but  (as  he  trusted) 
heaven-dictated  enterprise,  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  means  for  succeeding* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  poem,  as  in  all  the  poems  of  this 
period,  there  are  manifest  tokens  that  the  writer — at  the  very  moment  \ 
when  we  might  have  expected  him  to  be  eagerly  pressing  forward  to 
restore  holiness  and  truth  to  the  Church— is  very  far  from  feeling  that . 
he  himself  has  attained  either,  even  in  a  moderate  degree.  He  seems  | 
to  be  lookiDg  back  with  dread  to  the  days  of  Whately  and  the  Oriel 
Common  Room  when  he  "  loved  to  choose  and  see  '^  his  path,  and 
when,  '*  spite  of  fears "  never  altogether  suppressed,  he  loved  the 
**  garish  day  '^  of  common  sense,  aud  allowed  the  *'  pride  "  of  reason  to 
*'  rule  his  will.'*  He  has  not  yet  regained  the  peaceful  presence  of 
those  '*  angel  faces "'  in  whose  companionship  he  lived  in  the  dreamy 
days  when  he  was  confideut  in  the  doctrine  of  **  Final  Perseverance/' 
and  regarded  himself  and  his  Creator  as  the  only  two  **  luminously 
self-evident  realities  '* ;  he  "  loved  **  them  **  long  since,'*  and  he  trusts 
that  he  has  only  *'  lost  them  "  for  a  "  while."  But  he  hm  lost  them, 
and  he  is  therefore  not  at  peace. 
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How  different  is  this  spirit  from  that  of  the  Homeric  motto !  What 
a  contrast  between  '^  Yon  shall  know  the  difference  now  that  I  am 
back/'  and : — 

'*  Keep  thoQ  mj  feet :  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene — one  step  enough  for  me." 

Yet  this  humble  abnegation  of  foresight — praiseworthy  enough  perhaps 
in  some  penitent  and  beclouded  wanderer  groping  his  way  back  to  the 
Truth  from  which  he  had  strayed — would  not  be  praiseworthy,  would 
not  be  even  tolerable,  in  one  who  was  undertaking  to  be  a  leader  of 
souls.  We  could  not  praise  a  teacher  who  is  content  not  to  see  '^  the 
distant  scene/'  and  who  finds  '^  one  step  enough  "  for  him  to  be  in 
advance  of  his  pupils.  But  Newman  was  a  poet,  and  liable  to  poetic 
moods.  He  did  not  probably,  at  the  time,  feel  like  a  guide,  and  he 
consequently  did  not  write  like  a  guide.  The  title,  it  is  true,  would 
suggest  a  Leader's  aspirations;  for  the  poem  is  called  ^' The  Pillar  of 
the  Cloud"  in  imitation  of  the  guidance  of  Moses.  But  Newman  may 
have  written  the  poem  first  and  given  it  the  title  afterwards.  Certainly 
his  leadership  was  anything  but  Mosaic.  Possibly,  one  cause  for  the 
difference  was,  that  Moses  went  for  forty  years  into  the  wilderness, 
there  maturing  his  plans.  Newman's  anxious  restlessness  and  turbid 
seal  would  not  permit  him  to  wait.  In  any  case,  the  task — dreamed 
of  but  unplanned — ^was  to  fall  suddenly  upon  him  at  the  last  and  to 
find  him  altogether  unprepared.  Hence,  too,  the  result  was  no  more 
Mosaic  than  his  method  of  leading.  He  led  indeed,  and — in  this 
single  respect,  more  fortunate  than  Moses — he  reached  his  promised 
land ;  but  it  was  "  o'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,"  through 
"  rough  places  "  which  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  "  make  plain  "  for  the 
wayfaring  multitude ;  and  in  the  end,  when  he  looked  back,  he  found 
that  he  had  led  few  but  himself. 

Ed^in  a.  Abbott. 
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IT  is  genetnlly  supposed  that  the  ix)6ition  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment is  accompanied  with  great  honours  and  advantages,  and 
that  the  few  and  insignificant  drawbacks  in  connection  with  it  are 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  This  is  what  most  men  think 
before  they  are  elected.  If  they  happen  to  have  any  decided  views 
of  their  own  upon  any  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day,  it 
seems  a  most  desirable  thing  to  obtain  admittance  to  Parliament  j  for 
though  important  mov^ements  may  not  often  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  have  to  find  their  way  there  before  the}'  can  lead  to 
practical  results.  Some  persons  affect  to  depreciate  the  House  of 
•Commons,  and  declare  that  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  either  as  a 
**cliib*'  or  as  a  legislative  body.  As  a  club,  there  is  certainly  little 
to  be  said  for  it,  except  that  it  affords  opportunities  for  men  of 
opposite  political  opinions  to  meet  together.  Its  librarj^  is  imposing 
enough  to  look  at,  but  it  is  an  uncomfortable  place  to  read  in ;  people 
are  always  passing  to  and  fro,  and  at  any  moment  one  is  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  No  book-lover  can  settle  himself  down  happily  under  those 
conditions.  There  is  not  even  a  good  smoking-room  in  the  building, 
And  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  inside  the  House 
except  by  going  there  to  find  out.  There  is  no  telegraph  or  other 
metliod  of  communication  between  the  Chamber  and  the  outlying 
rooms.  The  arrangements  for  obtaining  food  cannot  possibly  be 
anything  but  third-rate,  inasmuch  as  the  caterers  can  never  tell  for 
how  many  persons  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pi^vide.  The  first 
tiling  to  bf  studied  is  cheapness,  and  last  Session  there  was  an  uncon- 
fortable  suspicion  that  the  meat  provided  was  *"  thawed  out "  as 
required  from  American  or  Australian  ice-houses.  Altogether,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  totally  ruled  out  of  consideration  as  a 
club. 
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But  when  people  say  that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance  as  a 
legislative  body,  it  woald  be  as  well  for  them  to  explain  what  they 
mean.     It  is  still  the  place  where  the  laws  of  the  country  are  made, 
subject,  of  coarse,  to  the  concarrence  of  an  assembly  supposed  to   be 
still   more  '*  august/'     It  is   the  most  favourable  starting-point  for 
men  of  ambition,   and  it  opens  the   door   into  many   places   which 
cannot  be  approached  from  any  other  direction.     Some  people  make 
use  of  these  opportunities ;  some  do  not.     There  is  a  large  class  which 
has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
lawyers  constitute   no  inconsiderable   part  of  it.     If  they  are  clever 
men  they  sometimes  get  on  with  marvellous  rapidity  after  they  have 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  House.      If  they  are  not  clever — and  moat 
of  them  are  not — they  still  find  that  something  or  other  worth  haviDgr 
drops  in  their  way,  provided  they  are  unswerving  supporters  of  the 
Ministry  which  happens  to  be   in  power.     There   is  a  good  deal  of 
legal   business  of  one  kind  aud  another  which  has   to  be  done  for  a 
Government,  and  a  truly  loyal  and    **  sympathetic  "  follower  of  his 
party  chiefs — one  who  is  always  willing  to  take  his  opinions   ready- 
made,  and  to  avoid  asking  any  questions  about  them — will   not  fail 
to  reap  his  reward.     He  must  know  how  to  push  himself,  but  that  is 
an  art  which  ever}^  sound  lawyer  possesses.      Such  men  must  never  too 
curiously  inquire  what  they  are  voting  for  or  against,  but  go  and  vote 
as  they  are  told.     Then   some   business  will  be   found  for  them  in 
connection  with  the  Treasurj-,  or  with  the  Assizes,  or  they  may  secure 
a  little  berth  for  a  relation  or  a  friend.     Even  a  solicitor  may  have  a 
few  crumbs  thrown  to  him  now  and  then.      Hence,  there  is  always  a 
great  rush  of  lawyers  to  get  inside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many 
of   them  succeed,  and  find  that   the  game   is  well  worth  the  candle. 
Whether  the  country  derives  an  equal  amount  of  advantage  from  their 
labours  is  another  matter. 

It  is  also  exceedingly  worth  the  while  of  a  railway  director  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  next 
to  the  potent  legal  interest,  the  railway  interest  is  that  which  is  most 
largely  represented.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  have  the 
property  in  which  you  hold  a  great  stake  closely  looked  after  on  com- 
mittees and  elsewhere.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  these  opportunities ;  in  a  strictly  honourable  and  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  them  all  that  is  desired  may  be  accomplished.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  members  of  Parliament 
are  not  actuated  by  considerations  of  personal  advantage  or  gain  in 
undertaking  to  go  through  the  severe  labours  of  Session  after  Session. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  little  work  in  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  That,  like  many  other  hopes,  is  frequently  destined  to- 
be  disappointed.  Few  measures  effect  as  much  good  as  their  pro^ 
nwters  anticipated.     Sometimes  a  great  scheme,  forced  through  the 
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House  tmder  the  most  relentless  party  discipline^  turns  out  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since 
we  were  told  that  ''  dual  ownership  **  in  Ireland  was  the  only  solution 
of  the  land  difficulty  ?  Now  we  are  assured  that  the  true  and  final 
solution  is  to  make  a  certain  portion  of  the  tenantry  owners  of  the  land, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  a  reduced  judicial  rent  for  a  limited  period. 
How  many  more  years  will  pass  before  we  are  informed  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  that  this  plan  will  not  work  at  all,  and  that  it 
has  become  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  Government  to  take  all 
the  land  of  Ireland  into  its  own  hands  ?  There  is  to  be  a  **  buffer  " 
now  l>etween  the  State  and  the  occupier,  but  the  buffer  cannot  possibly 
be  constructed  of  permanent  materials.  It  must  go  to  pieces,  and  the 
State  will  be  face  to  face  with  its  tremendous  responsibilities.  In 
these  days  of  sudden  changes  of  policy,  who  can  say  that  the  measure 
which  he  is  ordered  to  vote  for  to-day  may  not,  a  short  time  hence, 
be  regarded  as  fraught  with  dire  mischief  to  the  whole  country  ? 
These  swift  conversions  are  not  confined  to  any  party.  A  competition 
is  going  on  to  see  wliich  can  double  the  political  '*  Cape  Horn  "  the 
fastest.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  once  declared  that  the  Irish 
demands  would  be  fatal  to  the  country,  and  then  surrendered  to  them. 
But  which  party  was  it  tbat  protested  with  might  and  main  in  1 88f> 
against  any  more  concessions  to  Irish  agitation,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  State  interference  with  Irish  land  purchase  ?  Who  was 
it  that  pointed  out  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  have  the  State  placed 
in  the  position — however  remotely — of  a  landlord  ?  A\Tiat  about  all 
those  solemn  pledges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
judicial  rents  never  should  be  revised,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
**  honest  **  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  followed  within  a  week  by 
the  Bill  for  revising  them  ?  What  about  the  vehement  protestations 
that  the  sanctity  of  contracts  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs,  followed 
by  the  ever-memorable  Act  of  1887.  setting  aside  statutory  contracts, 
and  enabling  a  man  to  walk  into  a  County  Court  and  break  his  lease 
without  the  consent  of  his  landlord  ?  Is  not  a  lease  a  contract  ? 
Few  bargains  are  more  deliberately  made  on  both  sides.  Now,  a 
man  of  any  independent  thought  and  convictions  must  be  very  easily 
pleased  if  he  takes  any  delight  in  such  rapid  revolutions  as  these. 
Decidedly  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  our  whirligig  times  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  have  too  many  fixed  opinions,  even  though 
those  opinions  may  have  been  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his  own 
leaders.  He  may  not  always  be  able  to  throw  the  cargo  overboard 
with  the  silence  and  expedition  which  he  is  expected  to  show.  That 
was  the  difficulty  in  which  Lord  Hartington  and  his  friends  found 
themselves  in  18S5-6.  May  not  some  Conservatives  feel  that  they 
have  lost  all  their  ancient  bearings  when  they  contemplate  the  re\Hsion 
of  judicial   rents,   the   Lease -annul  ling  Act  of   1887,   and   the  Land 
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Parchase  Act  of  1890,  to  say  nothing  of  a  m^asore  for  Fr^  Education 
which  will  wind  up  the  banquet  ? 

These,  however,  art?  serious  qQ<*stion8,  and  roy  prefient  object  is  to 
touch  only  upon  the  snrface  of  Parliamentaiy  life.  What  one  iifteit 
reads  in  the  papers  la  that  the  work  of  the  Ilouae  of  Commooa  ta  a 
mere  bagateUe  so  far  as  the  private  member  is  concerned,  and  that  if 
any  one  is  to  be  pitied  it  b  the  Minister,  Why  the  Ministex,  to  be|^ 
with  ?  He  holds  a  position  which  confers  upon  him  great  advantages, 
social  and  political ;  inilueuces  of  all  kinds  are  within  roach  of  hi* 
arm^  and  pi-obably  he  i;s  not  slow  to  turn  some?  of  tham  to  aooount^ 
He  enjoys  opportunities  of  being  exoeediogly  nsefnl  to  his  frii 
the  larger  part  of  his  work  is  done  for  him  by  the  permanent  oIIj 
of  his  department ;  he  has  a  very  long  holiday  every  year^ — practicaily 
as  long  as  he  chooses  to  make  it — and  his  advance  from  post  to  post 
is  absolutely  certain,  unless  he  volantarily  throws  his  chance  away,  a 
thing  of  rare  occurrence.  There  are  two  or  three  positions  in  the 
Government — those  of  Foreign  Secretarj,  Irish  Secretary,  and 
perhaps  the  Secretarj-  of  Stat<*  for  War— which  are  hold  under 
altogether  different  o^nditions.  Hut  of  most  of  the  others,  In 
ordinary  times,  what  I  have  just  said  holds  good.  The  road  to  office 
is  usually  somewhat  tortuous,  but  those  who  have  once  found  it 
never  want  to  go  back.  Yet  they  like  tlie  public  to  think  that  they 
sutler  martyrdom  for  their  country's  good»  and  hence  the  oondoU^noes 
upon  their  hard  fate  which  appear  in  the  pajx^rs  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  Minister  who  is  the  subject  of  the  article* 
How  can  such  things  get  printed,  as  ilr.  A'iucent  Crummies  used  to 
ask?  As  for  the  private  member,  his  work  is  from  first  to  last 
fatiguing,  monotonous,  and  thankless.  He  has  to  wait  about  for 
hours  and  hours  in  order  that  he  may  assist  in  **  keeping  a  House/' or 
in  expectation  of  a  division  which  perhaps  does  not  take  place.  He  must 
not  go  home  to  dinner  without  special  permission  ;  he  must  b«^  prepared 
to  do  twelve  hours'  hard  work  at  a  stretch ;  ho  must  take  his  orders 
as  t^  when  he  shall  come  and  when  he  shall  go,  without  reference  to 
his  business  or  other  engagement*.  All  Uiis  is^  no  doubts  very  right 
and  proper ;  but  why  call  it  easy  ?     Why  underrate  the  duties  which 


the  uuo3icial  member  has  to  dischaigs  ?     T* 
mittee- rooms  is  sometliing  of  which  the  ftcnfr 
whatever.      It  is  often  very  wer&ce^  and 
utterly  thrown  away.     It  beg!t 
House  miets,  and  involves  a  ; 
tiiat  the  subject  in  hand  may  !• 
commit  "^    :    V 

&Ot0    ^ 

Bifverdy  tested. 
acquainted  with  en 


the  ootD- 

.oowiedge 

il  BBtsm  to  be 

'1^  QCi  tiU  (he 

me  in  uidisr 

m  in  tlie 
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softened  or  altogether  removed  by  the  jadgment  formed  in  the  com- 
mittee-room. The  Conservative  finds  that  the  Iladical  whom  he  fancied 
to  be  a  mere  empty  demagogue  is,  in  reality,  an  exceedicgly  shrewd 
and  sensible  man  ;  and^  what  is  even  more,  that  he  ia  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  animated  by  an  evident  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
right.  Or  the  Radical  discovers  tlie  same  qualities  in  the  Conser- 
yative  whom  he  hated.  The  true  measure  of  a  man  can  be  taken  on 
committee  work.  The  fine  feathers  and  the  tinsel  disappear.  Even 
the  new  member,  the  man  who  is  almost  unknown,  will  be  appraist?d 
at  his  right  value,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  House  of  Commons  is, 
indeed,  always  just  in  its  estimates  ot  men.  There  is  no  fairer  body 
in  the  world  before  which  any  one  could  go.  If  it  has  stamped  a  man 
as  a  bore  or  as  a  humbug,  it  is  because  he  thoroughly  deserves  it.  No 
matter  what  a  man's  politics  may  be.  he  may  always  be  sure  of  a  fair 
hearing,  at  least  once.  Anything  like  bumptiousness,  or  affectation 
of  superiority,  or  a  disposition  to  trade  upon  a  reputation  made  out 
of  doora^  the  House  will  not  stand  ;  and  a  good  thing  too.  I  once 
heard  a  member  exclaim  with  a  peculiarly  sanctimonious  air,  **  I 
stand  here  as  a  Christian,"  as  if  he  were  a  missionary  addressing  a  set 
of  pagans.  There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  which  for  a  few  minutes 
silenced  our  only  Christian.  Tartulfe  is  not  a  popular  character  at 
Westminster. 

Whether  or  not  there  are  any  bores  in  the  House,  and  on  which 
side  most  of  them  sit,   it  would  be  a  very  ungracious  thing  for  any 
member  to  attempt  to  decide.     But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  there 
are  bores,  they  are  not  all  on  the  back  benches*     Some  of  the  worst 
of  the  S])ecie6  are  those  who  proudly  describe  themselves  as  "  Front 
Bench  men."     They  talk  at  any  length  they  like,  and  that  is  inva- 
riably a  good  long  length.      A  private  member  is  but  an  interloper, 
to  be  tolerated  only  at  division  time,  when  neither  party  can  get  on 
very  well  without  him.     The  superior  beings  expect  him  to  stop  and 
listen  to  them,  to  receive  with  meekness  the  words  of  wiirfom  which 
fall  from  their  lips,  and  never  to  Cfuestion  what  they  say.     Perhaps 
it  happens  that  two  or  three  of  the  outsideTS  get  up  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Speaker*     One  of  them  is  on  the  point 
of  being  successful,  when  suddenly  there  is  seen  at  the  table  a  gentle- 
man who  has  held,  or  who  now  holds,  some  kind  of   office.       fie 
stmightens  himself  out,  and  seems  to  say  to  the  House ;  *'  Look  at 
me ;  you  will  find  it  woith  while.     I  atu  a  Front  Bench  man.     I  am 
spoken  of  in  the  papers  as  a  statesman,  dioogh  between  ourselves  I 
have  never  performed  an  adminj«trati\'e  act  which  was  not  more  or  leas 
a  failure.      Here,  however,  1  am,  within  the  magic  circle.     Now  prick 
up  yon r  doll  t^ars,  and  listen  to  me."    H»3  then  pulls  a  written  e^»/ 

|,of  his  pocket,  arranges  it  oo  the  box,  and  proceeds  to  read  it  o^ 
Jy.     Ho  can  take  his  own  time,  for  who  would  presoc?^  ^ 
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intdiferd  with  a  Front  Bencher  ?  These  are  the  people,  it  ihei  plain 
truth  mast  be  told,  who  waste  the  larger  part  of  the  time  erery 
SesBion.  They  have  something  to  say  on  every  subject,  for  it  \a  patt 
of  their  viiticr  to  be  always  on  their  foet,  except  durbg  the  dinner- 
hour,  which  they  leave  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  common  herd.  The 
real  causes  of  the  block  of  the  Parliamentary  machine  will  never  bo 
understood  by  the  public  until  they  are  afforded  the  means  of  judging 
for  themselves,  by  a  full  and  explicit  time-table,  the  number  of  hours 
occupied  every  Session  by  the  members  who  have  no  better  claim  lo 
the  public  attention  than  that  they  are«  or  have  been,  office-holders. 
There  is  another  characteristic  of  these  dignitaries  whicli,  when  we 
are  looking  at  the  show  from  the  front  of  the  house,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive. It  is  that,  somehow  or  other,  they  acquire  the  habit  oT 
presenting  facts  in  a  light  which  is  calculated  to  confuse  the  commofH 
mind.  An  official  contradiction  or  explanation  seems  quite  deotsiv^e, 
and  it  is  generally  so  regarded  by  the  press  and  the  public.  This  ia 
another  of  the  illusions  which  will  not  survive  even  a  brief  Parliamen- 
tary experience.  After  studying  the  performance  a  few  times,  a 
ghastly  doubt  steals  over  the  mind  whether  there  is  not  one  standard 
of  truth  and  fair  dealing  for  official  and  another  for  private  life.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  a  Minister  or  an  ex-Minister 
would  intentionally  deceive.  But  there  are  times  when  he  takes  an 
exceedingly  wide  range  in  search  of  the  truth,  and  does  not  always 
bring  it  back  with  him  at  last.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  explanation 
which  shall  avoid  or  obscure  the  real  point  at  issue.  It  would  be 
easy  to  cite  examples  in  illustration  of  this^  but  who  would  be  ao 
ill-natured  as  to  do  it  ?  It  mighty  however,  be  well  for  the  out^de 
public  to  understand  that  an  official  **  yes  '*  or  "  no  "  is  not  necessarily 
the  last  word  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

As  for  speeches,  it  is  to  be  lx>me  in  mind  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  rather  Uasf  of  these  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
tloen  not  listen  to  one  out  of  a  score  with  any  satisfaction,  or  even 
with  willingness.  Most  speeches  are  an  old  story,  which  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again,  and  which  gets  duller  each  time  it  is  repeated. 
Sometimes  a  new  vein  is  struck,  usually  by  a  new  man,  and  then  the 
most  jaded  of  assemblies  is  all  attention.  But,  as  a  rule,  members  do 
not  go  to  the  House  from  their  dinners  or  their  cigars  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  a  speech.  They  go  because  they  are  waiting  for  a  division > 
and  they  may  as  well  wait  there  as  anywhere  else.  Suppose  a  member 
has  been  serving  on  a  committee  for  three  or  four  hours ;  he  has  to  gf> 
straight  into  the  Housp,  and  is  kept  there  till  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  doing  nothing,  which  to  most  active-minded  men  is  tlie  hardest 
of  all  work.  Before  midnight  arrives,  his  brain  is  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
Dulness  has  been  king.  To  a  mere  looker-on,  it  does  not  seem  that 
many  persons   really  ivy  to  make  what  they  have  to  say  in  any  way 
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interesting.  They  have  loaded  tliemsekes  with  so  many  hundredwei^'hts 
or  tons  of  raw  material  which  they  regard  as  of  priceless  value,  they 
bring  it  into  the  House  of  Commona  in  a  mixed  np  state,  and  dump 
it  down  on  the  floor.  There  it  is,  and  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  as 
yon  like.  Most  people  leave  it.  The  masters  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment are  few,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  become  more  numerous,  for 
the  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  the  hurried  and  slap-dasli.  That 
is  one  reason  why  it  is  always  well  worth  while  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  a  finish  about  his  style,  a  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  no 
one  else  can  even  imitate  with  success.  Whether  he  has  to  make  a 
speech  of  compliment,  or  of  denunciation,  or  of  criticism,  or  of  keen 
remonstrance,  it  is  done  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  a  complete 
master  of  the  subject,  and  with  a  variety  of  language  and  tone  never 
exhibited  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Cii*cumstances  may  be  all 
against  him,  but  they  never  spoil  his  speech.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
November  Session  of  1 890,  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  a  great 
and  bitter  shock  of  disappointment  and  mortification.  The  Parnell 
scandal  was  uppermost  in  everybody's  thoughts ;  there  was  a  certainty 
of  a  great  disruption  in  the  Home  Rule  party  if  the  Irish  leader  per- 
sisted in  remaining  at  the  front.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought  all  his 
influence  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Mr.  Parnell  to  resign, 
Mr.  Parnell  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  menaces  or  letter. 
He  entered  the  House  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or  as  if  such  a 
person  as  Mr,  Gladstone  did  not  exist.  It  was  known  to  every 
one  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  decided  to  **  hold  on,"  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  his  party,  at  which  they  agreed  to  his  continued  leadership, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  communications  did  not  receive  the  slight  com- 
pliment of  a  passing  notice.  Such  an  insult  has  rarely  been  inflicted 
upon  an  eminent  public  man.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  it,  and  felt  it 
deeply,  was  evident  from  his  dejected  look,  his  bowed  head,  and  the 
silence  in  which  he  enshrouded  himself.  The  cause  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  ranch  and  worked  so  hard  was  in  the  greatest  peril.  Yet, 
when  his  time  came  to  reply  to  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address, 
lie  was  perfectly  ready  for  what  most  have  been  an  inexpressibly 
irksome  task.  He  was  not  for  a  moment  at  a  loss,  not  even  in  paying 
a  graceful  compliment  to  the  two  Conservatives  who  had  preceded  him. 
With  a  feeling  which  must  have  been  near  akin  to  despair  in  his  heart, 
he  spoke  with  cheerfulness  of  the  work  which  lay  before  himself  and 
his  party.  But  his  weary  air  when  he  satdowTi,  and  his  drooping  gait 
as  he  left  the  House  shortly  afterwards,  told  a  tale. 

An  occasion  of  a  different  kind,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  present,  was  that  on  which  certain  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Mr,  Gladstone  soared 
into  regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinaiy  men.  The  fact  is  that 
he  alone  of  all  that  are   left   among   us   represents  the   nobler   and 
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loftier  traditions  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  That,  of  conrsey  is  a 
matter  totally  apart  from  his  opinions,  aboat  which  there  most  neces- 
sarily be  great  diversities  of  judgment.  As  for  his  immense  sape- 
riority  over  all  comers  in  debate,  and  his  mastery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  surely  cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  dispute.  I  have, 
indeed,  heard  it  remariced  that  his  style  is  somewhat  old-fashioned. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  good  many  members  of  Parliament  cannot  get  a 
touch  of  the  same  old  fashion  into  them.  His  sway  over  his  own 
followers  need  not  be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  felt  in  some  degree  by 
those  who  are  most  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  His  lieutenants  would, 
of  course,  be  the  first  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  beisg  put  into  compa- 
rison with  him.  Still,  they  have  merits  of  their  own.  Mr.  Morley 
always  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  his  sincerity.  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler  is  a  master  of  all  subjects  connected  with  finance,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  the  House.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  often  abused,  but,  after  all,  he  is  nearly  always 
amusing,  and  the  House  of  Commons  never  objects  to  being  amused. 
The  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  is  tedious  and  monotonous  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Opposition  attacks  sometimes  go 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  official  harangues  are,  as  often  as  not, 
halting,  tedious,  and  slow.  If  it  were  not  for  the  kindly  care  of  the 
reporters  in  the  gallery,  both  sides  would  frequently  cut  a  sorry 
figure.  The  judicious  reporter  has  made  the  reputation  of  many  a 
public  man.  He  condenses  the  rambling  sentences,  suppresses  the 
repetitions,  substitutes  the  right  word  for  the  wrong,  and  pieces  to- 
gether the  cumbrous  and  disjointed  fabric.  It  is  always  amusing  to 
see  the  indignation  with  which  a  speaker  rebukes  a  reporter  who  haa 
fallen  into  some  error  in  transcribing  his  notes.  What  is  such  a 
mistake  at  the  worst  compared  with  the  blunders  in  grammar,  the 
dodging  backwards  and  forwards,  the  helpless  stumbling  from  one 
inaccurate  or  foolish  expression  to  another  which  stud  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  public  men  whose  names  are  always  before  the  public  ? 
Now,  amid  all  this  botching  and  bungling,  it  is  something  to  have  to 
do  with  a  man  who  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  who  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say,  and  who  sometimes  says  it  in  a  manner  to  raise  a  smile, 
or  even  a  hearty  laugh.  A  fighting  man  who  can  stand  fire,  and  is 
not  toppled  over  easily,  is  essential  to  a  party,  and  the  Gladstonians 
have  no  one  else  to  be  compared  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  that 
field.  He  hits  out  with  dexterity,  plants  his  blows  firmly,  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  assembly  which  he  is  addressing.  The 
best  man  on  the  Irish  side  for  a  dashing  raid  is  Mr.  T.  Healy.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  have  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  of  late  has  been  fall- 
ing a  good  deal  out  of  sight — a  dangerous  thing  for  any  public  man 
to  do  in  these  days.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  ever  ready  when  he  is 
wanted.     No  doubt  his  fireworks  are  sometimes  a  little  damp,  and 
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refnse  to  go  off  properly^  perhaps  because  they  have  been  kept  too 
long.  That  will  happen  in  the  best  firework  establishment.  But 
they  usually  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  first-rate  quality.  When  it  comes  to  a  tussle  at 
cloae  quarters,  Sir  William  makes  the  '*  fur  fly/*  as  the  Americans 
say.  The  person  he  is  attacking  pretends  not  to  mind  it,  but  he  is 
not  really  happy  while  nnder  the  operation.  I  have  heard  some 
Iladicals  say  that  they  like  '*  more  earnestness "  in  their  leadero. 
More  earnestness,  with  Mr.  Labonchere  in  the  background? 

Of  th©  mere  cnt-and-thrust  business,  a  Parliament  in  its  fourth  or 
fifth  year  has  generally  had  enough.  The  everlasting  ding-dong  of 
personal  attack  and  recrimination  becomes  a  weary  business.  We 
know  quite  well  what  Brown  thiiiks  of  Jones,  and  what  Robinson 
thinks  of  both.  In  the  first  Session  of  a  Parliament  these  mock 
battles  cause  a  little  excitement,  but  after  that  they  are  apt  to  remind 
the  observer  of  the  French  clowns  in  a  ring  who  go  to  and  fro 
belabouring  each  other  with  bladders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
but  nobody  is  hurt.  The  tricks  and  mannerisms  of  the  combatants 
become  too  well  understood ;  nothing  surprises  one  any  more.  We 
see  that  a  good  deal  of  the  warmth  and  passion  are  only  put  on  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  spectator.  The  rank  and  file  get  a 
little  tired  of  acting  as  supernumeraries  in  a  stab  farce.  Even  a 
daring  foray  from  the  Irish  quarter  is  welcomed  as  a  relief  from  the 
tediousness  of  hearing  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  Most  of  the 
Irishmen  whose  names  are  well  known  to  the  public  are  extremely 
good  at  these  sudden  raids.  Colonel  SaundersoUj  on  the  Conservative 
side,  is  full  of  rollicking  lun  and  good  humour.  Charles  Lever  would 
have  delighted  in  making  a  study  from  him.  Some  of  his  sallies  of 
genuine  Irish  wit  are  quite  irresistible.  I  have  seen  every  one  in 
the  House  laughing  over  them,  from  the  Sj^eaker  to  the  attendants  in 
the  galleries.  Among  the  Nationalists,  few  are  stronger  than  Mr. 
Sexton.  That  acute  critic  of  Parliamentary  men  and  manners,  the 
celebrated  Toby  of  Punchy  always  speaks  of  Mr.  Sexton  with  contempt 
as  a  "windbag."  He  may  sometimes  be  rather  long,  but  his  power, 
his  quickness,  his  fund  of  humour^  are  not  to  be  denied.  He  marshals 
his  arguments  with  great  skill,  and  his  shafts  of  satire  dart  across 
the  House  with  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Mr.  T.  Healy  is  another  formidable  antagonist,  though  in  a  wholly 
different  way.  Members  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  are 
osttally  very  wroth  with  him,  and  no  doubt  his  language  is  sometimes 
rough  and  hard  to  bear.  But  when  his  passions  are  not  roused  he  is 
scrupulously  fair,  and  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
common  sense  in  his  criticisms  of  measures  before  the  House.  It 
was  his  skill  which  finally  threw  off  the  track  the  unlucky  licensing 
proposala  of  last  Session.     The  whole  forces  of  the  Opposition  had 
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been  directed  to  that  end  for  any  number  of  night«.  Mr.  Healy 
came  down  one  afternoon  and  submitted  a  simple  question  to  the 
Speaker  on  a  question  of  Parliamentary  procedure.  It  was  utterly 
fatal.  In  a  moment,  the  elaborate  superstructure  erected  by  Mr. 
Goschen  came  toppling  to  the  ground.  For  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
all  the  tricks  on  the  table,  under  the  table,  and  up  the  sleeves  of  oflScials 
and  ex-officials,  there  is  nobody  to  equal  Tim'  Healy.  -^Vny  man  who 
regards  that  kind  of  knowledge  with  contempt  must  be  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  real  way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
managed.  An  official  who  does  not  know  how  to  steal  a  march  upon 
an  opponent,  or  even  upon  a  friend,  is  never  likely  to  be  invited  to 
join  a  Ministry  a  second  time.  The  great  thing  is  to  win ;  the  un- 
pardonable crime  is  to  be  beaten.  The  '*  Plain  Dealer "  is  not  a 
character  suited  to  the  Parliamentary  stage.  The  article  in  demand 
is  what  is  called  finesse,  and  that  is  a  word  with  a  very  wide  meaning 
in  the  classic  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Considering  the  enormous  power  which  has  been  wielded  for  the 
last  ten  years  by  the  Irish  party,  the  earthquake  which  shook  it  to 
pieces  in  November  and  December  last  may  well  be  described  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  Irish  history.  That  party  was 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  its  discipline  was  so 
perfect  that  it  was  scarcely  ever  disturbed.  Any  one  who  studied  it 
diligently  and  closely  must  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its 
influence  was  not  acquired  by  mere  accident,  but  that  it  was  the  fruit 
of  much  patient  work,  and  of  the  laborious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Parliament,  Mr. 
Pamell  has  been  almost  an  invisible  chief.  Sometimes  his  own 
whips  did  not  know  where  to  find  him.  His  appearances  were  sudden 
and  unexpected.  He  would  come  down  to  the  House  and  deliver  some 
momentous  statement  affecting  the  whole  policy  of  the  party  without 
the  slightest  consultation  with  his  followers.  He  did  so  in  reference 
to  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  towards  the  close  of  last  Session.  He 
always  ignored  or  covertly  repudiated  the  labours  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  in  connection  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  He  has  told 
the  world  that  he  did  not  inform  any  of  his  colleagues  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  reference  to  another  Home  Rule  Bill  which  he  carried  on 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Ha  warden  in  November  1889.  Never  was 
any  such  obedience  given  to  a  political  leader  as  that  which  Mr. 
Pamell  received.  It  was  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
character  of  the  other  foremost  men  in  the  party — a  set  of  fiery  spirits, 
little  disposed  to  brook  control.  Until  the  recent  great  disruption, 
they  never  gave  the  outside  world  reason  to  suppose  that  their  loyalty 
had  been  subjected  to  tests  which  threatened  to  break  it  down.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  cold  and  austere  towards  his  political  associates,  but 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  geniality  compared  with   Mr.  Pamell. 
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That  method  of  government  seemed  to  answer  well  enough  for  a  time, 
bat  it  doubtless  helped  to  store  up  against  the  Irish  lefider  the 
resentment  and  the  bitterness  which  were  revealed  last  month,  when 
his  troops  flew  into  rebellion  and  turned  their  weapons  against  him. 
He  saw  then  how  he  had  been  secretly  re^ifarded. 

The  ParnelUte  party,  the  true  *^Invincibles  **  of  Parliamentary  life, 
may  never  more  be  what  it  was,  and  it  will  be  long  before  another 
party  as  compact  and  powerful  can  be  brought  to  the  same  pitch  of 
perfection.  Almost  every  man  in  it  had  his  proper  phwje.  An 
opportunity  was  provided  for  the  display  of  any  kind  of  ability. 
There  was  room  even  for  the  bore  and  the  buffoon.  It  did  not 
matter  what  was  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done^  the  right 
person  was  always  there  to  do  it.  In  everything  but  the  direction  of 
policy,  the  Parnellites  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves.  Their 
drill  had  been  ao  complete  that  they  knew  exactly  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  at  any  moraent  In  the  Conservative  party  especially,  it 
is  the  rule  to  keep  down  the  ^*  outsiders,*'  to  give  them  no  chance  of  im- 
proving themselves  in  Parliamentary  practice,  and  to  teach  them  that 
their  duty  begins  and  ends  in  turning  themselves  into  voting  machines. 
It  is  a  discipline  eminently  calculated  to  crush  out  all  aspirations,  und 
to  suppress  all  ability.  No  thought  is  given  to  the  question,  **  Who 
is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  party  when  the  present  leaders  are 
gone  ? "  Mr.  Parnell,  whatever  may  have  been  bia  other  mistakes, 
was  too  wise  to  fall  into  that  one.  His  army  had  to  be  useful,  and 
therefore  he  gave  it  ©very  chance  of  learning  its  duties,  and  of  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  enemy.  As  an  obstructive  machine,  nothing 
equal  to  it  was  ever  deviled.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  it 
found  itself  unable  to  deal  with  obstruction  when  that  weapon  wa^ 
turned  against  a  part  of  its  own  body.  The  minority  in  tlie  great 
split  kept  the  majority  from  arriving  at  a  vote  for  nearly  a  fortnit/ht, 
and  would  have  kept  them  till  now  if  the  majority  had  not  hir  upon 
the  somewhat  inglorious  expedient  of  running  from  the  field,  and 
conducting  a  separate  meeting  on  their  own  account.  Obstruction, 
when  scientifically  carried  on,  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  many 
persons,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  appear  to  suppose.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has,  indeed,  recently  discovered  the  existence  of  a  rule 
of  the  American  House  of  Eepresentatives,  which,  he  tells  us,  has 
given  the  "  death-blow  to  obstruction."  This  rule  has  been  in  existence 
since  1789.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  obstruction  in 
the  American  Legislature  since  then.  But  the  **li!libustering*'  pro- 
ceedings of  the  very  last  Session  might  have  taught  him  better. 

There  are  other  obstructionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  besides 
the  members  of  the  Irish  party,  but  compared  with  them  they  ate 
all  bunglers*  For  work  of  a  more  serious  kind,  plenty  of  hands  weie 
always  to  be  found.     Mr.  Dillon  imparted  earnestnes b  as  well  bs  spirit 
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to  any  debate,  and  Mr*  O'Brien,  though  flomewhat  too  hi^rhly 
and  melodramatic  fur  faatidioui^  tastes,  was  oftt^n  cxceiHlinply  r^'- 
One  of  the  V>est  s^^eakers  of  the  party,  »f Worn   hrard   in  the 
is  Mr.  Joha  Redmoud.     Mr.   Pamell  had  the  good  forttmt^  to 
Mr,  Redmond  with  hmi  when  so  many  of  hia  ablfst  lieuteiuinLH  with- 
di^w  from  his  side.      If  oifeuaive   tactics  were   to  be  imployed,   and 
unpleasant  missiles  thrown  abont,  inferior  detachments  of  th^dqimdron 
were  always  lying  in  wait.     Great  experience  and  great  knowledge 
the  House  were  re<iuisit6  to  brin^r  into  existence  such  an  ori^aniAOtioi 
as  this.     And  it  could  not  have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  effioiency 
unless  the  seats  of  the  men  who   composed  it  had  been  fairly  per 
manent,      Mr.  Parnt^U  was  able  to  secure   this  indispensable  element 
of  stability.     While  his  followers  satisfied  him,  they  had  no  occaaioo 
to  think  of  their  constitnents.      He  put  them  in  or  turned  them   out 
at  his  pleasure*     There  wert»  some  who  were  beyond  his  reach,  owii 
to  their  personal  popularity  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  were 
at  his  mercy.     The  sole  condition  of  their  being  in  Parliament 
that  they  should  do  what  he  told  them.     Thus,  there  was  a  solid  bodj 
of  eighty-six  men  who  would  vote  for  or  against  any  Government   at 
a  sign  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  they  were  a  fixed  quantity  in  the  House«j 
Who  could  tell  how  many  of  the  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  or  whicl 
of  them,  would  come  back  from  the   ordeal   of  a  general  eh^ction  ? 
But  those  eighty-six  men  below  the  gangway  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker 
were  sure  to  come  back.      It  may  be  doubted  whether  party  Govern* 
ment  of  the  kind  known  in  former  times  could  have  gone  on  much 
longer  had  this  disintegrating  force  remained  unbroken.      £ach  part] 
as  it  came  into  power  was  obliged  to  study  its  demands.      It  was 
in  the  brief  administration  of  Lord  Salisbury,  until  the  beginning  of 
1886,  when  other  influences  began  to  prevail.    The  second  administnM 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  based  upon  the  support  of  the  Irish  partyj 
The  same  party  has  modified  the  policy,  in  some  very  essential  par- 
ticulars, of  the  existing  Government,  although  some  Conaervativea  maj 
not  yet  be  aware  of  it.      There  was  no  one  who  did  not  sed  that 
was  easier  to  get  on  with  the  friendship  of  the  Irish  party  than  with 
L  their  animosity.     I  am  not  dealing  with  the  political  side  of  the  que 
Ftion,  but  merely  with  the  conatructiuu  and  action  of  the  Nationalis 
in    reference    to    the    working    of  the  House    of  Commons,     From 
that  point  of  view,  it  is  undeniable  that  nothing  so  complete  and   so 
powerful  as  the  Parnellite   party  had  ever  been  aeen  in   Parliament 
before,  and  it  may  be  long  indeed  before  an}^hing  to  be  compared  wit 
it  is  seen  again. 

Those  w*ho  watch  with  observant  eyes  all  that  takes  place  on  the 
great  Parliamentary  stage  will  soon  perceive  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
only  acting  after  all,  and  that  the  actors,  while  professing  intens 
devotion  to  their  country,  are  keeping  a  very  sharp   litok  out   on 
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audience  whoso  applause  tiey  are  straining  every  nerve  to  gaia.  Their 
parts  are  frequently  marked  out  for  them  by  the  omnipotent  neMra- 
paper,  and  when  they  take  a  fancy  to  these  parts,  they  soon  become 
highly  proficient  in  them,  A  newspaper  editor  or  writer  forms  his 
own  idea  of  a  public  man,  and  although  it  may  not  bear  the  least  re- 
semblance to  the  man  himself,  it  soon  becomes  the  sole  conception 
which  the  public  have  of  him.  The  newspaper  artist  is  proud  of  hia 
portrait,  and  keeps  afJding  touches  to  it  which  make  it  more  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  multitude.  After  a  time,  the  original  of  the  picture 
begins  to  model  himself  on  this  fanc}"  sketch,  always  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  be  autficiently  favourable.  Perhaps  he  is  told  every  morning 
that  he  is  a  prodigy  of  coolness  and  self-possesaion,  and  that  the 
attacks  of  opponents  pass  over  him  like  the  idle  wind.  He  works  up 
to  these  cues  j  his  manner  becomes  decidedly  cool ;  he  laughs  openly 
in  the  faces  of  bis  opponents.  The  newspapers  paint  a  figure  on  the 
looking-glass  which  they  hand  to  him,  and  he  takes  it  for  his  own 
visage.  Several  well-known  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  hare 
effected  this  sort  of  change  in  their  identity  within  my  short  re(x>!lection. 
One  of  the  anti-Parnellites  was  recently  summing  up  the  merits  and 
failings  of  his  late  chief,  and  he  said  :  **  When  Mr.  Pamell  did  not 
appear  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Tory  press  got  out  stories 
of  his  mysterious  disappearances,  and  referred  to  him  as  the  one  soli- 
tary man  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
or  as  the  one  strong  man  defying  and  despising  everybody  else,  he  of 
course  read  these  things,  and  lived  up  to  the  level  of  his  blae  china/' 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Few  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  truly  answer  to  the  popular  ideal »  whidh  is  fonned,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  newspapers.  Most  of  them  ought  to  acknowledge,  if  they  paid 
tribute  where  it  was  due,  that  they  have  been  mad©  largely  by  public 
writers.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  public  should  see  their 
idols  through  a  veil. 

The  hardest  of  all  places  to  fill  in  the  present  day,  and  the  one  which 
the  press  rarely  idealises  over-much,  is  that  of  leader  of  the  House. 
In  the  brief  Session  before  Christmas  there  was  scarcely  anything  for 
the  leader  or  any  one  else  to  do.  If  Parliamentary  work  were  always 
like  that,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  agreeable  and  slightly 
ornamental  addition  to  life.  But  this  interval  of  peace  arose  from 
exceptional  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  the  leader  lives  the  life  of 
a  slave.  Order,  method,  the  proper  arrangement  of  business,  have 
become  almost  unattainable.  In  former  days,  it  was  generally  pos- 
aible  for  the  Government  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  disposition  of  business,  or  the 
time  at  which  a  division  should  be  taken*  But  now  there  are  so 
many  leaders  to  be  consulted  that  no  one  knows  exactly  where 
he  ia.     A  bargain  may  be  made  with  Viv.  Gladstone,  but  that  will 
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not  prevent  a  certain  section  of  his  party  from  taking  any  course 
they  think  proper,  without  regard  to  what  he  has  done.  No  great 
leader  of  a  party  woald  have  sabmitted  to  sach  treatment  as  that  in 
former  times.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  any  leader  can  do  to  prevent 
it  now.  Respect  for  aathority  has  gone  with  many  other  things  be- 
longing to  the  past.  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  have  probably  been  more  complicated  and  unmanageable  than 
those  which  any  of  his  predecessors  have  had  to  encounter.  It  may 
be  that  they  have  not  always  proceeded  from  without.  He  has  had 
to  consult  the  wishes  or  the  demands  of  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who,  until  recently,  have  always  acted  against  the  Conservatives, 
and  who  only  act  with  them  now  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  direct  Conservative  policy  on  some  intricate  issues. 
The  consequence  is,  as  I  hinted  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  that  the 
Conservative  party  itself  has  undergone  a  vast  change  during  the  last 
five  eventful  years.  It  is  still  being  "  educated,"  and  when  the  pro- 
cess is  completed  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  be  brought  back 
to  look  at  it.  He  could  not  fail  to  be  immensely  tickled  with  the 
transformations  and  developments  which  have  been  witnessed  since  he 
departed  from  the  scene.  The  fine  old  Tories  who  looked  upon  him 
as  an  adventurer — where  are  they  standing  now  ?  What  do  they 
think  of  ''confiscation"  and  **  revolution"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year?  Have  they  had  no  hand  in  precipitating  either,  or  both  ? 
Disraeli  on  his  dear  old  friends  and  colleagues,  and  on  some  of  his 
illustrious  and  brilliant  successors,  would  have  been  well  worth  hearing. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  But  we  see  that 
many  of  his  predictions  are  slowly  being  realised,  and  among  them  is 
that  which  concerns  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whenever  the  time  comes  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  to  close  his  career  in 
that  stormy  arena,  the  judgment  of  every  fair  man  will  be  that  he 
has  done  well.  He  smoothed  away  many  a  difficulty,  and  never  wan- 
tonly created  one.  His  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  do  well  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  work  required  of  him  will  call  for  a  con- 
stitution of  steel  and  the  temper  of  an  angel.  Patriotism,  indifTerence 
to  self-interest,  a  love  of  fair-play,  superiority  to  the  meaner  passions 
of  mankind — these  are  the  characteristics,  as  we  know,  of  all  our 
public  men.  We  may  assume  that  every  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  possess  them,  or  ''  live  up  to  the  blue  china,"  however 
nature  may  have  made  him.  But  the  good  temper,  the  invariable  tact, 
and  the  consummate  patience  displayed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  during 
the  last  five  trying  years  are  not  at  the  command  of  everybody.  They 
are  not  among  the  "  actions  that  a  man  might  play." 

L.  J.  Jennings. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Stanley^e 
expedition  at  which  the  nation  may  ultimately  arrive,  after 
a  patient  study  of  the  sombre  and  griiesonie  doenments  recently  sub- 
mitted to  It,  in  such  bewildering  and  sometimes  in  such  contradictory 
instalments,  there  is  one  conclusion  so  obvious,  yet,  for  that  very  reason, 
so  likely  to  escape  notice ;  so  demonstrably  true,  yet  certain  to  be  so 
fiercely  contested,  and,  hitherto,  so  rarely  acted  on  ;  so  humiliating  to 
confess,  yet  so  incalculably  important  for  the  fair  fame,  alike  in  the 
present  and  immediate  future,  of  our  vast  and  ever  extending  Empire, 
that  I  am  anxious,  while  the  interest  in  the  question  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
still  at  something  like  fever  heat,  to  call  pointed  attention  to  it. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  is  this.  The  commonplaces  which 
one  has  heard  a  thousand  times  before,  and  never  more  frequently 
than  during  the  last  few  weeks,  such  as  that  patriotism  justifies  and 
requires  the  '*  hushing  up"  of  disagreeable  truths;  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  an  Englishman  when  his  countrymen  are  accused  of  evil 
deeds — not,  to  suspend  his  judgment,  to  hope  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  hope,  and  to  condemn  them  when  proved— but,  at  all  hazards,  to 
deny  or  explain  thera  away ;  that  acts  of  violence  and  wrong  which 
every  one  would  condemn,  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  stronger  races 
of  Europe  and  in  the  full  light  of  day,  are  not  so  discreditable  when 
we  are  thrown  amongst  the  weaker  and  darker  races  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa ;  finally,  that  the  death  of  an  English  officer,  especially  if  it 
be  bravely  met  among  striking  and  stirring  incidents,  wipes  out,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  all  the  crimes  that  may  have  pre- 
ceded it^  and  that  he  who  brings  thera,  however  unwillmgly,  to  the 
light,  is  at  once  ungenerous  and  unjust — these  and  other  commonplaces 
of  the  kind  are,  I  would  submit,  only  not  truisms  because,  as  Coleridge 
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would  have  said,  they  are  ^'  fnhUmn,^^  and  they  involve  the  deterior»* 
tioHy  slow  but  sure>  of  all  those  qualities  on  which  EDgUshmrQ,  iia  ma 
Imperial  nation  dealing  with  weaker  races,  have  hitherto  h&d  tooat 
reaaoQ  to  pride  themselveg. 

How  deeply  rooted  and  how  widely  spread  such  doctrinea  are,  ia 
apparent  from  the  very  circumstancefl    under  which  Ui'  hat   is 

now  riveting  the  attention  of  the  world,  has  Wen  first   r  to   it 

by  Mr.  Stanley.  Mr,  Stanley  was  aware  some  two  ^tars  arp,  in  out- 
line at  least,  of  all  the  doings  which  he  has  nrdy  now  flashed 
across  the  Atlantic.  As  leader  of  the  expedition,  he  was  inferentially 
and|  in  a  secondary  degree,  responsible  for  all  that  was  dooe  during  it. 
If  crimes  were  committed  by  his  snbordinates,  when  he  wa«  *  '  Is 
of  miles  away,  crimes  such  as  one  would  fain   hope   few   En^  n 

in  a  position  of  responsibility  have  ever  committed  before;  if 
tortures  were  inflicted  by  English  gentlemen  on  the  weak  and  the 
half-starved,  and  iudignities  ofllred  even  to  the  dead,  such  as  it  might 
have  required  the  imagination  of  a  Dante  to  shadow  forth,  and  the 
pencil  of  a  Dorfi  to  delineatej  surely  it  was  his  duty,  remembering^ 
that  it  was  England  which  he  representt^d,  and  her  honour  of  which 
he  was  the  guardian,  to  denounce  them  publicly,  the  moment  he  had 
satisfied  himself  of  their  reality  and  their  extv'nt,  and  to  cut  himself 
adrift — however  gravely  such  a  step  might  reflect  on  his  original 
selection  of  his  companions,  and  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  expe- 
dition— from  any  Englishman  who  had  looked  calmly  on  at  the 
atrocities,  or  had  contented  himself  with  a  mere  verbal  protest  againat 
them.  Yet,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
publication  of  the  personal  attacks  on  him  by  Major  Barttelot**?  brother, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  member  of  his  chosen  subordinates  of  tbo 
rear-guai^  would  have  ever  thought  it  their  duty  to  inform  even  tJieir 
employers — the  Emin  Relief  Committee — of  the  facts  in  full ;  much 
less,  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  what  had  happened  to  the  world  at  largr. 

What  do  they  say  themselves?  Lieutenant  Troup  admits  that 
*'  Major  Barttelot  was  cruel,  terribly  cruel ;  "  **  there  is,"  he  adds, 
*•  no  doubt  of  that."  Yet  he  plumes  himself  on  not  having  said  a 
word  against  him,  '*  until  somebody  first  made  charges,**  Mr.  Bonny 
with  the  candour  which  apparently  marks  everything  he  has  written 
throughout,  admits  that,  as  regards  a  certain  terrible  accnsatton,  he 
**  thought  it  best  to  keep  quiet/*  and  that  he  *'did  not  wish  to  mix 
himself  up  with  it,**  While  Mr.  Herbert  Ward  speaks  of  **  a  generous 
conspiracy  of  silence/*  as  regards  Bartt-elot's  atrocities.  CiifpouQ 
ind^d  !    Generous  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Stanley's  attitude  speaks  for  ifs«*lf ;  and  I  would  submit  that 
the  leader  who,  first,  denies  the  existence  of  certain  atrocities,  having 
in  his  possession  at  the  time,  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  are,  in 
part  at  leasts  true ;  who  carries  about  with  him  the  fatefhl  secret  for 
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two  years  ;  and  then,  finally,  discloses  them,  not  so  much  in  righteouB 
and  overwhelming  indignation  at  the  devilries  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, as  because  the  war  has  been  transferred  into  his  own  country, 
and  he  is  himself  attacked  on  widely  different  grounds,  has  made 
himself,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  partlcejys  criminiis.  Saddening  and 
humiliating  as  are  the  discloBiires  themaelveSj  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
made  more  saddening  and  more  humiliating  still  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  at  last  been  made. 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  men  in  high  stations  at  home — men 
who,  in  their  private  capacity,  may  be  humane  and  kindly  enough, 
but  who  have  sho^-n  by  their  utterances  that  it  is  not  the  deeds  of 
violence,  but  their  detection,  that  they  most  resent,  OflScers  of  the 
army,  partly,  fi^om  a  feeling  of  r'tprU  de  corps,  which  is  honourable 
enough  if  kept  within  definite  limitSj  and,  partly,  fi*om  the  tendency 
to  forget  that  professional  zeal  does  not  at^Dne  for  the  lack  of  the  more 
essential  moral  qualities,  are  naturally  inclined  to  take  a  similar  view. 
Sir  Red  vers  BuUer.  V.C.,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  published  in  Major 
Barttelot*8  correspondence,  and  therefore  presumably  well  weighed 
before  it  was  published — after  dwelling  on  Major  l^artt«lot*s  social 
qualities  and  pi*ofessional  energy,  concludes  by  the*  terribly  snggestive 
sentence  :  '*  If  I  could  have  had  five  minutes  alone  with  Assad  Farran, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  I  should  be  glad/"  In  other  words,  the 
poor  Syrian  interpreter,  whose*  misfortune  it  was  to  be  present  at 
repeated  scenes  of  foal  cruelty,  which  he  was  unable  to  prevent,  and 
whose  crime  it  is  to  have  given  an  only  too  truthful  account  of  them 
to  outsiders,  would  be  treated  by  this  distinguished  officer,  if  only  he  had 
him  in  his  power  for  five  minutes,  in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  best 
6xpressed  by — an  aposiopesis. 

And  here  I  wonld  guard  against  a  possible  misoonception.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  which  has  raged  round  the  story  of  the  Rear 
■Column,  it  is  little  wonder  if  many  persons,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
report,  of  horrors  committed  by  members  of  an  expedition  which  was 
started  for  philanthropic  purposes,  and  was  supported  by  men  whose 
philanthropy  is  beyond  suspicion,  have  asked  indignantly — as  if  the 
question  needed  only  to  be  asked  to  answer  itself — what  right  had 
Mr.  Stanley  and  his  followers  to  carry  martial  law  across  Africa  Bit 
all  ?  Did  they  receive  the  right  to  flog  and  slay  from  the  English 
Government  or  the  Government  of  the  Khedive ;  or,  thinking  them- 
selves outside  of  all  European  law,  did  they  act  as  legislators  and 
policemen,  judges  and  executioners,  all  in  one?  With  such  a 
line  of  argument  I  cannot  sympathise.  It  proves  either  too  little  or 
too  much  ;  and,  to  make  it  hold  good,  we  must  go  mach  farther  back, 
und  condemn  not  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition  alone,  but  all  expeditions 
into  barbarous  and  unknown  countries,  which  are  prepared,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  have  recoiiTfle  to  force.     There  is  much  to  l>e  said  for  and 
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against  tbe  abstract  right  of  civiliatHl  nien  to  force  their  way  into  tm* 
civilised  countrie«,  to  **  dbcover"  aborigines  who  knew  w^ll  c&oygh 
where  they  were  all  t ;  and  had  no  wiah  to  be  "  '  '  '  '  r 

any  one  eUe  ;  but  it  ^v  .m  me  too  far  away  from  01  v  ,  ,       , 

if  I  attempted  to  weigh  the  good  against  the  evil,  and  Lo  show,  what  I 
believe  to  1>e  tlie  case,  that,  on  the  whole,  if  proper  precautionB 
taken,  the  c^vil  is  outweighed  hy  the  good. 

Bat  what  I  would  insist  on   is  this,  that,  if  it  i%  right  lo  go   on 
IGch   an    expeditioa    at    all.   it    is  not  only    right,    it    is  al>^   '       '  ' 
necessary,  to  entrust  its  leaders  with  exceptional  powers.     An  * 
tion  like  that  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha — whatevei:  other  objoeUf^ 
bere  may  have  been  ia  tht*  background,  and  some  of  these  u 
radually  oozing  out — must  have  a  large  following,  native  and  1     ^ 
Mr.    Stanley  took   with  him  some  630   souls — English,   Zans^ibariA, 
Somalisj  Soudanese — ^not  to  speak  of  the  GuO  *'  carriers  *'  or  slaves  to  bo, 
supplied  by  Tippoo  Tib ;  and  such  a  following  necessarily  bi^comes 
mob,  unless  its  leader  has  extraordinary  powers  committed  to  him. 
He  could  not  take  with  him^  even  if  he  would^  and  he  on^ht   not   to, 
take  with  him,  even  if  he  could,  all  the  balky  and  the  clumsy  para* 
phernalia  of  Englisb  law — a  panel  of  twelve  British  jurj'meD,  a  bevy 
of  clerks,  solicitors,  and  judgi-s,  a  library  of  English  law  books ;  and, , 
even  if  he  did,  it  would  be  exactly  as  illegal  to  administer  Knglisli 
as  any  other  law,  in  these  wild  and  unknown  countries.     Any  law, 
whether  martial  or,  if  the  expression  may  be  coined,  "jungle,"  or 
merely  **  personal  '  law,  is  better  than  no  law  at  all,  and  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  both  natives  and  Europeans. 
The  range  of  possible  offences  is  unlimited,  while  the  range  of  posaibW 
punishments  is  only  too  sharply  defined  by  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
There  are  1:0  gaols^  no  treadmills,  no  appliances  for  enforcing  solitary  I 
confinement*     One  act  of  desertion,  on  the  other  hand,  one  act  of 
wholesale  theft,  the  example  of  one  bold  and  induential  mutineer, 
may  imperil  the  existence  of  the  whole  foixe,  and  the  only  punish* 
inents  possible  are  those  which  are  sure,  swift,  and  severe.      In  other 
words,  there  are  two  deterrents -only,  corporal  punishnjent  and  death. 
To  deny  this,  while  we  defend  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  espe* 
ditions,  is  ^he  part  of  a  well-meaning  but  an  illogical  hnmanitiiriaQisni 
which  defeats  its  own  object.     When,  tJiereforCj  ilr,  Stanley  or  Major 
Barttelot  flogged  men,  or  even  put  them   to   death,  tliey  did   what 
fjr  hypothi'si  they  had    a  strict   right  to  do,  and  their  action  (»n  be 
properly  condemned  only  as  being  too  severe,  or  not  severe  enough^ 
for  the  particular  case. 

But  severity  may  amount  to  cruelty,  and  cruelty  may  amount  to 
demf»niacal  barbarity,  if  personal  malice,  or  race  hatred,  or  indifference 
to  human  suffering,  or  positive  delight  in  seeing  it  inflicted,  and,  Etill 
more,  in  inflicting  it  oneself,   accompanies  the  judicial  act*      And  it  is 
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because  thero  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  such  feelings 
did  actuate  Major  Barttelot  in  his  deods  of  wild  and  almost  incredible 
brutality,  in  the  kickings,  and  the  clubbings,  and  the  floggings  to 
death,  or  to  what  was  almost  worse  than  death,  whereof  it  w^as  not 
Africans  alone,  but  English  gentlemen  who  were  the  eye-witnesses, 
that  the  conscience  of  the  English  nation  has  been  stirred  to  its 
inmost  depths,  and  that  it  feels  that  it  would  gladly  give  up  all  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition,  if  only  what  has  been  done 
upon  it  by  individual  Englishmen  could  thereby  be  undone*  And 
it  is  because  Mr.  Stanley,  knowing  well  what  kind  of  man  Major 
Barttelot  was,  knowing  what  he  had  done  in  Egypt,  knowing 
his  hatred  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  being  warned  against  him  by 
those  who  had  the  best  right  to  do  so,  selected  liim  for  his  expedition » 
when  he  might  have  had  the  pick  of  all  England  from  which  to 
choose ;  because  he  put  arms  into  his  hands,  and,  when  he  was  removed 
firom  all  the  restraints  of  civilisation,  invented  him  with  a  vast 
responsibility,  and  then,  when  the  natural  result  followed,  abstained 
from  condemning  what  had  been  done,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
revealed  it,  not  on  public,  but  on  purely  personal  grounds ; — that  the 
English  people  will  always  consider  that  there  is  a  dark  spot  upon 
even  his  most  splendid  achievements. 

Martial  law  is  in  itself  so  terrible  a  necessity,  it  is  liable  to  such 
grave  abuse  ;  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  detfds,  among  a  people  so 
widely  difterent  from  our  own,  so  often  makes  ill  deeds  to  be  done  by 
all  but  those  who  are  restrained  by  the  highest  moral  and  religious 
principles,  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  lirst,  second, 
and  third  recpisite  for  him  who  should  ever  be  allowed  to  wield  such  a 
weapon  at  all  is  a  keenly  sensitive  humanity.  More  valuable  this  than 
the  patience  and  the  prudt'uce,  than  the  courage  and  the  address,  than 
the  strength  of  botly  and  the  strength  of  mind,  than  the  firm  faith 
and  the  indomitable  hope,  which  go  to  make  up  the  ideal — an  ideal 
which  has,  happily,  been  so  often  all  but  realised — of  a  great  English 
explorer ! 

In  all  Imperial  races,  especially  in  those  which  have  also  strong 
colonising  and  commercial  instincts,  there  is  an  element  of  the  wild 
beast.  The  Phcenicians,  in  ancient  times — the  Portuguese,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  in  modern  times — are  conspicuous  instances 
of  this.  It  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  Nature  that  civilised  men, 
when  thrown  amongst  uncivilised,  should  assimilate  themselves  to  their 
surroundings,  and  should  catch  something,  and  at  times^ — ^as  in  the  case 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  and  the  West  Indies — a  double  measure 
of  their  ferocity  and  their  barbarism.  Great  Britain  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule*  Indeed »  in  some  respects,  she  is  exposed  to  even  greater 
temptation  than  any  other  nation*  Our  empire  is  so  world-wide ;  we 
are  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  natives  of  every  stage  and  of 
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no  stage  of  civilisation  ;  our  coloni^tj  are  so  hardy  aad  ao  enrrgeiic  ; 
oar  tradera  so  restless  and  so  aggr«588ive ;  our  explorers  bo  fearlav 
and  00  reeonrceful ;  as  a  natioa,  we  ar©  so  sflf-rrliant,  §<'  "  «• 
tallied^  so  canscious  of  our  own  superiority^  ;  ih^?  chaooe«  oi  in 

and  of  punishment,  in  case  of  wanton  cruelty  in  the  outl^in^  portioos 
of  our  vast  dependencies^ — the  very  portion*?,  I  would  remark  '  ii*b 

the  most  ent^riirising  and  the  least  scrupulous  inerobers  ot  ni- 

mnnity  tend  to  gravitate — are  so  infinitesimal ,  that  we  &eed  lo  te 
saved  fmui  anr  baser,  and  r*M!a11e<l  to  our  nobler  selves^  by  every  enf]fiiie 
at  our  command. 

And  what  engine  can  be  compared,  with  this  end  in  view,  witli 
Public  Opinion  ?  And  how  can  Poblic  Opinion  ever  be  brought  to 
l>ear  in  such  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  unless  we  lay  it  down  aa  a 
fundamental  axiom  that,  throwing  all  such  maxims  of  false  mprit  de 
€orps  as  1  have  enumeratefl  above,  to  the  windn,  we  should  denounce 
and  punish  wherever  it  is  possible — of  coui'se.  with  all  allowance  for 
attendant  circumstances,  but  with  all  serionsness,  and  all  severity — 
any  and  every  act  of  greed,  of  injustice,  of  oppression  ?  The  atro- 
cities committed  by  certain  members  of  the  Rear  Column  might  have 
been  all,  or  almost  all  of  them,  prevented,  had  this  principle  been 
frankly  recognised.  If  the  accounts  which  reach  us  may  l>e  relied 
on— and  some  ot'tJiem,  I  would  remark,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Bonny 
and  Assad  Farran,  bear  every  internal  mark  of  truthfulness  and  ac^ 
curacy-^ Major  Barttelot  himself,  whether  criminal  or  madman,  was, 
once  and  again,  restrained  from  a  \4olent  outbreak  by  the  pertinent 
suggestion  that  **  the  English  newspapers  might  get  hold  of  it/* 
When  he  heard  of  the  cannilml  orgies  on  the  Upper  Congo,  he  seema 
to  have  been  thrilled  by  a  spasm  of  emotion — not»  at  the  horror  of  the 
deeds  done,  but  at  the  thought  that  they  might  '*  coat  him  his  com- 
mission/^ and  Mr,  Jameson,  when  he  had  seen  and  done  his  worst  at 
Riba  Riba,  was  certainly  recalled  to  bis  better  self — and  it  is  clear 
that  he,  like  Ifajor  Barttelot,  had  a  better  self — by  the  discovery  that 
what  he  had  seen  and  done  was  known  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Belgian  officers  of  the  Congo. 

But  if  the  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  so  also,  happily,  on  the  other  liand,  is  our 
experience  wider,  and  the  safeguards  which  a  sensitive  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  at  home  may  be  made  to  lend  us,  are  immeasurably  greater 
also.  For  it  may  be  said  of  Eoglandj  without  fear  of  contradictioB, 
that,  of  all  the  Imperial  races  which  have  ever  existed,  there  is  not 
one^^as  the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire,  rightly  viewed,  will  prove — 
which  is  more  disinterested,  more  mci-ciful,  more  just,  more  anxious 
to  serve  those  whom  she  rules,  and  to  rule  by  serving  them.  Panic, 
indeed,  is  always  cruel ;  and,  in  time^  of  great  excitement  and  great 
danger*  as  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  the  Jamaica  Insurrection,  it  is 
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little  wonder  if  some  wbo  were  on  the  spot  did  deeds  of  which 
they  were  afterwards  ashamed,  and  if  many  also,  at  home,  clamoured 
for  an  all  too  sweeping  and  indiscrimiaat-e  revenge.  But  the  reaction 
is  never  long  in  coming ;  and  it  is  found,  when  the  conflict  is  over, 
that  it  is  not  those  who  have  interpreted,  perhaps  only  too  faith- 
fully, the  passing  popular  passion;  but  it  is  the  Cannings,  the 
Outrams,  the  Lawrences — men  who,  in  the  prolonged  life  and  death 
struggle,  lost  neither  head  nor  heart,  who  have  planted  their  memories 
most  deeply  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people. 

It  is  a  mere  calumny  to  say,  in  face  of  our  recent  history,  alike  in 
Africa,  in  India,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  new  countries 
cannot  be  explored,  new  trade  routes  opened  out,  immemorial  rivers 
traced  to  their  fountain -head »  barbarous  tribes  influenced,  conti*olled, 
civilised,  assimilated,  by  men  who  have  a  conscience  which  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  right  and  wrong,  and  who,  to  the  robuster  qualities  which 
we  usually  associate  with  the  pioneer  and  the  discoverer,  add  the  gentler 
and  the  more  distinctively  Christian  virtues  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  the  philanthropist  and  the  missionary. 

Mungo  Park  discovered  and  explored  the  Niger ;  Denham  and 
Clapperton  reached  Lake  Tchad  and  the  Western  Soudan  ;  Rajah 
Brooke  acquired  and  civilised  part  of  Borneo  ;  Gordon  ruled  the 
Egyptian  Soudan,  and  led  and  moderated  a  great  war  in  China  ;  Speke 
and  Grant  discovered  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  "  settled  '  the  Nile ; 
Cameron  crossed  Africa  for  the  first  time ;  ^foffat  spent  a  lifetime 
^mong  the  Bechuanas ;  Hannington  faced  torture  and  death  in 
Uganda  ;  missionary  bishop  after  missionary  bishop  has  thrown  him- 
self  in  n  forlorn  but  cheerful  hope  on  work  and  no  uncertain  death  in 
Nyassa  land  ;  Livingstone  exhibited  in  Inn  own  person,  through  a  long 
lifetime,  the  very  highest  qualities  alike  of  the  explorer  and  the 
missionary  •  and  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  ha^'ing 
done  a  single  deed  of  violence  at  which  any  Englishman  need  blush. 
In  the  days,  at  all  events  of  the  earlier  of  these  explorers,  there  were 
no  Telegraphs,  no  giant  commercial  c<jrapanies,  no  **  bplieres,"  imaginary 
or  otherwise,  of  European  "  influence  "  in  a  continent  which  was, 
almost  as  yet,  undiscovered  ;  there  were  no  unlimited  resources  of 
men  and  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  intrepid  explorer.  Other 
African  expeditions  have  in  these  later  days  been  heroically  undertaken, 
.and  carried  through  with  marvellous,  I  would  almost  say  with  miraculous 
energy,  tenacity  and  address,  amidst  the  plaudits,  the  well -deserved 
plaudits,  of  an  admiring  world,  and  with  results  more  striking,  though 
hardly  more  important  to  geography  and  science.  But  they  have 
been  at  an  enormously  greater  expense,  and  they  have  left  behind  in 
their  track  too  many  bnmed  or  ruined  villages,  and  too  many  bleach- 
ing human  bones.  It  was  on  a  modest  £20lM)  that  the  **Nile  was 
settled,*'  by  Speke  and  Grant,  and  the  two  men  left  behind  them  in 
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their  '^  walk  across  Africa/'  a  streak,  as  it  were,  of  kindly  light,  and 
an  example  which  futare  explorers,  warned  by  the  accompanimentSy 
perhaps  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  semi-military  expeditions, 
like  Mr.  Stanley  s,  will  do  well  tx)  follow. 

Never,  since,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth 
divided  the  undiscovered  world  intx)  two  portions,  and,  with  tme  Pon- 
tifical liberality,  gave  all  to  the  west  of  his  imaginary  line  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  to  the  east  of  it  to  the  Portuguese,  calling  forth 
the  shrewd  remark  of  the  French  king  that  ''he  should  like  to  see 
'the  will  of  Father  Adam  before  he  assented  to  the  arrangement,"  and, 
in  the  process,  handing  over  whole  continents  to  the  treachery  and 
ferocity  of  men  like  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  has  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  been  appropriated,  and  carved  up  with  such  splendid 
audacity,  as  has  Africa  been  lately  portioned  out,  among  the  jealous 
and  scrambling  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Perplexing  questions  may,  no  doubt, 
occur  to  us,  as  to  the  Right  Divine  of  Lord  Salisbury,  or  of  anybody 
else,  so  to  parcel  out  what  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  but,  rightly  op 
wrongly,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  *'  sphere  of  English  influence"  is, 
henceforward,  to  extend  over  something  like  an  eighth  of  Africa ;  and 
it  is  the  most  pertinent,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  burning  of  all 
Imperial  questions,  in  view  of  recent  revelations,  whether  Africa  is 
once  more,  as  she  has  been  for  centuries,  though  in  a  rather  different 
sense,  to  be  the  prey  of  European  nations,  anxious  only  for  their  own 
enrichment,  devastating  her  by  their  fire-arms,  and  decimating  her 
by  their  flood  of  ardent  and  poisonous  spirits  ;  whether  the  *'  influence  " 
at  work  is  to  be  that  of  men  like  Barttelot  and  like  Jameson,  or 
of  men  like  Gordon  and  like  Livingstone ;  whether  Africa  is  to  be 
"  exploited"  by  great  commercial  companies  chiefly  for  their  own  benefit, 
or  whether  she  is  to  be  helped  forward — Africa  for  the  Africans — to 
a  natural  development  of  her  own,  redolent  alike  of  the  people  and 
the  soil. 

R.  BoswoRTH  Smpih. 
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LORD  HERSCHELUS  motion  ia  Parliamoiit  last  Session  on  the 
eabject  of  Jndicial  Sentences  in  Criminal  Courts  raised  a  question 
of  no  small  importance.  The  matter  is  generally  treated,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  treated  it  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  as  though  it 
oonoemed  only  the  criminals  and  the  judges.  But  it  ia  the  public 
who  are  most  deeply  interested,  and  until  this  is  recognised  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  reform.  A  case  was  cited  by  the  ex-Chancellor, 
where  two  prisoners  convicted  of  similar  crimes,  and  equally  guilty, 
were  sentenced,  one  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  and  the  other  to 
two  months'  imprisonment.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  j 
but  it  is  only  an  ex-Chancellor  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  such 
inequalities  are  proof  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  Humbler  in- 
dividuals, however  intimate  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  must 
suppose  that  every  judicial  sentence  is  right.  This,  moreover,  although 
they  should  happen  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  and  the  crime 
more  thorough  and  detailed  than  even  the  judge  can  reasonably  possesc. 
But  though  never  presuming  to  question  the  decision  of  the  j udicial 
bench,  they  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at  the  amazing  waste  of  time  and 
labour  and  money  devoted  to  attain  results  which  might  be  reached  so 
easily  and  so  cheaply.  Crimes  of  special  gravity  would  always  need  the 
cumbersome  and  costly  procedure  of  a  trial ;  but  in  all  ordinary  casea 
the  accused,  on  admitting  his  gnilt,  might  be  allowed  at  once  to  draw 
hid  sentence  out  of  a  lottery  bag !  The  actual  result  would  not  be  to 
any  startling  degree  different  from  that  which  now  perplexes  the 
experts*  The  length  of  a  sentence  not  infrequently  depends  rather  upon 
ihn  character  of  the  Court,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  is  tried,  than  upon  the  "  record  '*  of  the  acxjused  and 
the  nature  of  his  crime.     There  can  be  no  objection ,  therefore,  on  prac- 
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tical  grouuddp  to  a  proposal  that  the  elemeat  of  chance  should  be  ] 
msec!  and  fwlopt^nl  in  th*^  modr'  I  have  *i  i 

But  behind  the  qaefctiou  of  the  inec|ii  Hentencea,  there   mrr* 

other  problems  still  greater  and  of  mora  practical  importaooo.      We 
are  a  long  way    from   havi;  '  d    evim  th«*  principle*  < 

critDinal  legislation  should  pr  nd  it  is  not   surprising,  ti 

if  no  settled  principles  govern  the  administration  of  the  Uw.      ITien* 
are  certain   axioms,  no  doubt*  which  have  gained  general  aceeplAtiG 
but  on  examination  they  will  be    found    euUrely  fiiulty*      One  «u€ 
maxim  finds  expression  in  the  familiar  form ala,  ^^  We  deal  with  crime^ 
not  with  vice."     These  words  may  fitly  define  the  duties  of  a    pcdic 
magistrate,  bnt  when  adopted  by  legislators,  they  are  either  ex t  rein c 
ailly  or  utterly  false.     The   duty  of   a  legislature  h  to  mako  irtoe 
criminal,  in  so  far  as  public  policy  permits  or  r**quires  it.      And   tlie 
neglect  of  this  duty  is  responsible  for  many  anomalies  which   are   a 
disgrace  to  English  law.      Take  one  flagrant  instJince,      A  man    may 
commit  upon  his  daughter  an  outrage  so  monstrous  that  the  calendar 
of  crime  contains  but  little  that  is  more  heinous — an  outrage  which 
is  a  capital  felony  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland ;  bnt  this  ia  only 
*^  vice/*  and  nob   **  crime,"     Pfr  rmt/m^  if  he  buys  or  sells  less  ths 
112    lbs.   weight  of  old   lead  he  commits    a  criminal  offence, 
instance  of  a  wholly  different  kind  will  exemplify  how  entirely  it  ia 
public  policy,  and  not  the  distinct  ion  between  vice  and  crime,  which 
regulates  our  criminal  legislation.     A  man  may  get  as  drunk  aa   giu 
can  make  him,  in  any  house  in  Blank  Street,  excf^pt  No.  1,  and  thia 
is  only  ''vice/'      But   if  he  gets  drunk  in  No,  1,  he   is  guilty  of 
offence,  and    mny   find  himself  in  the   lock-up  forthwith.      And 
difituiction  is  that  No.  1  is  a  house  specially  provided  by  the  State 
supply  him  with  the  gin  to  get  drunk  upon. 

But  another  great  maxim  of  universal  acceptance  demands  a  fuller 
notice.  '*  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  ta  an 
axiom  whicli  seems  to  control  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Cnjurt*.  On 
all  occasions  it  is  hailed  as  "  making  an  end  of  controversy,*' 
then,  ia  the  meaning  of  this  vaunted  aphorism  ?  It  cannot  be  taken  i 
asserting  merely  that  statutes  cannot  change  men's  hearts.  That  wotildl 
be  a  sententicus  platitude  of  no  practical  force  i^hatever.  Hearts 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  Thty  have 
do  only  with  men's  actions.  It  must  therefore  bt*  tak*-n  to  mean  that  a] 
man^s  conduct  is  unaffected  by  outward  restraints.  But  if  there  bo* 
one  thing  absolutely  certain,  it  is  that  conduct  is  largely  controlled  by 
circumstances;  that  a  man's  acts  are  goverued,  and  his  character  i% 
moulded,  by  incentives  to  ^Hrtne,  and  the  checks  which  hold  him  backj 
from  Wee*  There  are  numberless  people  now  leading  honest  lif 
who  would  fall  away  to  crime  if  a  criminal  rar*  er  w*ere  made  ea 
and  safe.      Children  trained  in  the  midst  of  vicious  or  criminal  aaf»l 
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roiindiDga  almost  inevitably  become  crimiiial  or  vicious,  whilst  the 
wholesome  influences  of  a  well-ordered  home  produce  good  citizens. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  wicked  and  the  weak.  **  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  "  is  a  prayer  which  the  beat  of  men  may  not  with  impunity 
despise  ;  and  the  petition  implies  on  the  part  of  him  who  otfera  it  the 
acknowledgment  that  strong  inducements  to  evil  would  be  fraught 
with  danger  which  he  shrinks  from.  In  a  word,  it  is  on©  of  the  most 
certain  troths  in  practical  ethics  that  men  cafi  he  made  moral  **  by 
Act  of  Parliament/'  that  statutory  morality  involves  a  principle  which 
no  one  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  that  the  morality  of  most  men  is  to 
a  large  extent  of  this  character. 

It  is  of  course  an  obvious  corollar}-  from  this  that  severe  sentences 
will  deter  men  from  entering  on  a  criminal  career,  and  the  whole 
position  will  at  once  be  challenged  by  appealing  to  the  experience 
of  the  old  r^gime^  when  sentences  were  of  drastic  and  brutal  severity. 
Bat  the  received  argument  based  on  that  appeal  is  wholly  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the  hardened  crimlDal  that  ordinarily 
fell  a  victim  to  the  gallows.  Poverty  and  the  inability  of  weak 
natures  of  a  certain  type  to  resist  a  sudden  temptation  will  always 
account  for  a  number  of  petty  crimes.  Such  persons  are  criminals 
in  spite  of  their  better  instincts,  and  to  this  day  the  penalties 
imposed  on  them  are  too  often  of  excessive  severity.  Offenders  of 
this  class  seldom  escape  detection,  while  organised  and  systematic 
crime  eludes  the  vigilance  even  of  a  highly  trained  police.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  in  the  days  when  the  gallows  claimed  every 
felon  as  its  due,  a  we  11 -organised  detective  police  force  did  not  exist. 
The  clever  and  experienced  law-breaker  incurred  no  greater  risk  of 
death  than  is  faced  by  every  man  who  goes  tiger-hunting  in  India, 
or  who  follows  any  other  perilous  pursuitv  Moreover,  ev^n  in  th& 
improbabjg  event  of  his  being  caught,  the  chances  of  a  criminal  trial 
under  the  old  system  were  so  entirely  in  his  favour,  that  no  one  in 
whom  the  instinct  of  sport  was  strong — and  it  is  only  such  men  who 
make  *'  good  criminals  ** — was  deterred  by  its  dangers  from  a  career 
so  full  of  adventure  and  so  fascinating  to  the  social  Ishmaelite. 

If  the  gallows  had  been  reserved  for  criminals  of  this  character  the 
death  sentence  would  probably  have  remained  as  the  punishment  of 
those  who  outlawed  themselves  by  deliberately  following  a  life  of 
crime.  But  the  public  sentiment  was  shocked  by  the  fate  of  poor 
wretches  who,  in  days  of  general  poverty  such  as  this  gene* 
ration  can  scarcely  realisej  were  driven  to  crime  as  the  only  escape 
from  hunger,  and  the  death  penalty  was  abrogated  for  all  alike. 
Transportation  as  a  substitute  was  a  success^  only  because  it  ensured 
the  perpetual  banishment  of  habitual  law-breakers.  The  present  day 
substitute  for  transportation  would  be  e^iually  efficacious  as  a  det^^^rrent 
if  only  the  sentences  impoeed  on  professional  criminals  were  adequate. 
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instead  of  beiBg,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  bo  utterly  made^}iiatt!}  aa  to 
become  a  direct  enouragemeui  to  crime. 

Take    burglary    as    an    illu«it ration.     The   burglar   if%  aa   really  « 
*^  profeasional  man  *'  as  the  di.»ctnr  or  the  engineer.     His  training  is  as 
special.     The  qualities  essential  to  hiB  success  are  aa  definite*     Thrre 
are    scores    of  burglars    who  are  tempted  to  try  their  hands  nt  ** 
bnsLDess  by  the  lightness  of  the  penalties  usnally  imiKist^d  when  i 
riouft  criminals  are  caught ;  but  common  men  go  to  the  wall  in  every 
profession!     The  genuine  burglar   must  be  a  man  of  courag^f  and  of 
resource  and  skilly  and  a  real  enthusiast  at  his  busint'ss*      A  man  who 
*'  works  "  only  for  what  he  can  get  would  have  a  better  chance  in  any 
other  line  of  life.     The  burglar,  like  the  angler,  has  a  soul  for  sport, 
and   the  "  catch  "  is  with  him  a  secondary  consideration,  albeit  an 
important  one.     Suppose^  then,  the  case  of  a  son,  or  nephew,  or  friend. 
or  admirer  of  some  successful  burglar.      Being  **  an  advanced  thinker," 
he   is  not  embarrassed   by   religious  scruples.      He  has  a    thirst  for 
adventure,     moreover,    and    a  soul    above   working   for    his  living- 
Just  out  of  his  teens,  he  contemplates  fifty  years  of  life,  and  even  if 
he  has  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  in  gaol,  the  gain  seisms  well 
worth  the  cost.     But,  like  every  gambler,  he  expects  to  win  and   not 
to  lose,  as  the  most  expert  of  his  heroes  have  done,  and  his  intervals 
of  prison  labour  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  long  years  of  idleness 
an^  pleasure  and  plenty. 

Tbe  picture  is  not  a  fanciful  one.  It  is  thus  that  many  are  tempted  to 
a  career  of  crime,  A  life  sentence,  like  tiiat  imposed  on  the  **  Muswell 
Hill  burglars  **  last  year,  of  course  upsets  all  such  reckoning.  But 
that  is  regarded  by  the  fraternity  as  a  scandalous  outrage  on  fair-play. 
They  look  on  it  as  a  soldier  would  regard  the  use  of  poisoned  bullets^ 
or  the  massacre  of  wounded  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  th»it  sentence 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  criminals  of  Londog*  and  ita 
efiect  continued  until  confidence  was  restored  by  public  proofs  that  it 
might  safely  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  judicial  eccentricity. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  inveterate  criminal  would  not  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  the  fear  of  the  severest  sentence.  The  life  is  so  fascinating, 
and  he  has  such  a  fitting  sense  of  the  degradation  of  having  to  work  for 
his  living,  that  the  gallows  would  not  hold  him  back.  It  is  whuUy 
different,  however,  with  the  beginner.  Crime  is  an  inevitable  blot  on 
our  civilisation ;  it  can  never  be  eradicated.  But  after  a  somewhat 
varied  and  not  very  brief  experience,  I  am  as  certain  as  any  one  can 
be  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  character,  that  organised  and  syste- 
matic crime  might  be  stamped  out  in  a  single  generation. 

If  statistics  can  prove  anything,  it  is  clear  tliat  crime  is  on  fhe  d»-- 
crease  :  witness  the  annual  reports  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  and  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons.  This  result,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  many  causes.     Four  principal  ones  may  be  here  specified. 
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First,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  many  agencies  at  work  to  educate 
and  help  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  in  our  large  cities 
are  bearing  fruit*  Secondly  may  be  cited  the  temperance  move* 
ment,  and  the  growth  of  public  opinion  against  drunkenness,  that 
fruitful  source  of  crime.  Thirdly,  the  high  standard  of  prison  ad- 
ministration now  attained  under  the  Boards  presided  over  by  Sir 
Edmund  Du  Cane,  claims  full  and  generous  acknowledgment.  And 
lastly,  increasing  police  efficiency  is  so  obviously  a  prominent  factor 
that  no  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it.  But  the* proofs 
aUbrded  by  the  statistics  of  recent  years  that  crime  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, ought  only  to  stimulate  well-directed  efforts  to  check  it  still 
more  effectually.  Unfortunately,  howevex,  the  strife  of  political  parties 
at  present  leaves  but  little  leisure  for  the  consideration  of  measures 
beneficial  to  the  people.  Political  life  in  England  is  fast  becoming  a 
mere  trade,  as  it  haa  long  been  in  America ;  but  we  are  without  the 
wise  and  beneficent  checks  which  the  American  Constitution  provides. 
We  have  no  Siipi*eme  Court,  like  that  at  Washington,  to  control  the 
demands  of  the  electorate  by  vetoing  every  measure  of  unconstitu- 
tional change.  The  result  is  that  such  measures  are  likely  to  engross 
the  time  and  attention  of  English  politicians  for  years  to  come ;  and 
in  the  general  screaming  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  get  a 
hearing  for  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  commonwealth. 

What  hope  is  there,  for  example,  of  securing  attention  to  the  pressing 
need  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  streets, 
and  the  children  of  our  criminals  and  paupers  ?  Yet  here  it  is  that 
we  can  reach  the  very  roots  of  the  tree  which  produces  such  a  fruitful 
crop  of  criminals.  And,  surely,  the  conscience  of  the  nation  cannot 
slumber  much  longer  over  this  great  question*  We  are,  nowadays, 
too  enlightened  to  recognise  **  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong/*  but  the  divine  right  of  vicious  and  brutal  parents  to  make 
their  children  brutal  and  vicious  like  themselves  is  still  guarded  with 
scrupulous  care*  Here,  for  example,  is  an  instance.  A  vicious  and 
drunken  woman  lately  sold  her  child  to  an  organ-grinder,  "and  neither 
knew  nor  cared  what  became  of  him.  As  long  as  the  organ-grinder 
could  make  use  of  the  child  by  getting  charity  through  him,  by  making 
it  appear  to  be  his  own,  he  kept  it,  and  then,  when  it  became  burden- 
some to  him,  he  abandoned  it  in  the  street  at  Folkestone,  Then  the 
poor  child,  neglected  and  betrayed  by  its  mother,  is  found  by  a  clergy- 
man and  sent  by  him  to  Dr.  Bamardo.  Dn  Bamardo  was  not  bound 
to  take  the  child,  but  he  does  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  benevolent 
work  to  feed,  nourish,  teach,  and  clothe  it,  and  finally  to  place  it  out 
in  life/*  The  quotation  is  from  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  the  Gossage  case.  The  Court  of  Appeal  there  decided 
that,  by  the  law  of  England,  this  mother  is  now  entitled  to  resumo 
possession  of  her  boy.      "  She  was  a  bad  woman/'  Lord  Esher  declaredi 
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*•  and  is  now  no  better  than  she  was  beforo/*     But  this  is  of  no  aocotmi. 
All  the  fer-reocbing  power  of  the  law  must  b<»  uf<«*(i  to  n*§ton?  to  lli 
the  wretched  child  she  has  thus** neglected  and  betrayed/'      It  ial 
that^  in  the  particnlar  cas^  in  question,  the  mothcr*8  ostcusiblo  objc 
was  to  transfer  the  child  from  a  Protestant  to  a  lloman  Catholic  Hoi 
Bat  this  is  an  accidental  element  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cogmsaoc 
The  case  merely  confirmed  the  nndoubtt>d  right  of  a  parent,  no  matt 
how  brntal,  to  reaimie  p)sse8sion  of  a  child,  no  matter  how  sbamefn 
may  have  been  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  to  which  it   has 
exposed.     I  can  pictnr©  some  snch  victim  of  the  law  standingr  in 
dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  convicted  of  serious  crime,  and  I  can  boi 
him  saying  words  like  these :  '*  Yes*  I  am  a  criminal,  bat  at  whc 
door  is  the  real  guilt  of  my  crimes  ?     I  am  just  what  the  Stmtr  hi 
made  me.     I  was  innocent  and  happy  once,  and  a  career  of  naefulne 
waa  open  to  me.  but  your  infamous  laws  stepped  in  and  dragged  mi 
back  to  the  want  and  misery  and  vice  from    which  kind  friends  hi 
rescued  me.     Those  who  are  responsible  for  such  laws  ongfat  now   to 
be  in  the  dock  beside  me/* 

It  is  a  shameful  admission  to  have  to  make,  that  the  State 
nothing  to  help,  and  something  to  hinder,  philanthropic  efforts  for  tJi« 
rescue  of  poor  hapless  waifs  like  Harry  Gossage.  It  recognises  no^ 
asylums  for  them  save  the  workhouse  aud  the  reformatory,  and  the 
result  is  the  production  of  an  amount  of  **  statutory  immoraiity  ** 
which  is  likely  to  become  a  great  social  danger.  If  some  share  of 
the  money  spent  on  judges  and  gaols  were  devoted  to  promoting  in- 
stitutions which  really  rescue  and  reform  such  children,  fewer  jnc 
and  smaller  gaols  would  suffice.  It  is  only  persons  who  are  acquaint 
with  the  work  accomplished  by  institutions  of  this  kind  who  cai 
realise  how  thoroughly  practical  is  this  suggestion,  or  can  estimat<» 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  neglected  child  life  of  the  metropolis, 
from  which  the  great  army  of  crime  is  now  recruited,  might  hr  won 
over  for  honest  industry. 

The  Act  of  1889  for  the  protection  of  children  was  a  bold  st-ep  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  affords  an  answer  to  any  objection  on  doc- 
trinaire lines  to  further  interference  with  parental  rights.  But  that 
measure,  while  it  goes  very  far  indeed  in  some  respects,  avails  little 
or  nothing  in  cases  such  as  I  have  indicated.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sufferable check  upon  philanthropic  eifort  on  l>ehalf  of  the  yocing  to 
require  that  no  child  shall  be  rescued  unless  its  parent  or  guardtati 
has  been  prosecuted  to  conviction  for  cruelty  or  neglect.  In  many 
of  the  worst  cases,  moreover,  there  is  neither  ill  treatment  nor  aban- 
donment in  the  statntor}^  sense.  Take  a  recent  case  as  an  example^ 
A  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  is  brought  to  a  police-station,  and  charg 
with  stealing  twopence  from  his  own  father.  As  the  law  now 
the  chUd  is  locked  up  for  the  night,   and  solemnly   brought  up  a^ 
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police-court  next  morning,  there  to  be  either  returned  to  tlie  care  of 
the  Bcoandrel  who  begat  him,  or  else  packed  off  to  an  industrial  school 
aa  a  criminal.  Why  should  not  the  magistrate  have  power  to  remit 
the  poor  little  waif  to  the  charge  of  some  approved  institution  that 
would  save  it  at  once  from  the  father  and  from  the  refonnatory  ? 
But  the  law  ignores  the  philanthropist^  and  refuses  to  permit  him  to 
intervene. 

Next  to  the  young  in  years,  the  young  in  crime  have  the  largest 
claims  upon  our  compassion.  Our  gaols  are  no  longer  what  taey  used 
tobe^ — nurseries  and  hotbeds  of  crime.  The  Prison  Acts  of  18G5  and 
1877  changed  all  that.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  reforms  of 
recent  years,  there  is  urgent  need  of  further  changes  in  the  interests 
of  the  class  which  I  may  describe  as  apprentices  to  crime  \  not  neces- 
sarily first  offenders,  but  persons  who  have  not  yet  been  merged  in 
tiie  criminal  classes.  There  is  no  practical  distinction  at  present 
between  the  prison  treatment  of  the  most  hardened  gaol-bird,  and  of 
the  poor  wretch  who  has  been  betrayed  into  an  offence  in  circum- 
stances, possibly,  whicli  call  for  pity  rather  than  for  punishment.  It 
is  a  popular  blunder  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  **  hard  labour  " 
implies  a  drrsadful  aggravation  of  the  severity  of  prison  discipline. 
The  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  many  cases,  and.  in  the  case  of 
female  prisoners,  for  example,  it  is  merely  nominal.  Certain  prisons 
-should  be  set  aside  in  the  principal  centres  of  population,  where  offenders 
who  are  novices  in  ci'ime  should  be  treated  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  Workshops  should  be  provided  in 
connection  with  such  prisons,  to  which  prisoners  might  pass  at  once 
on  their  discharge,  there  to  find  employment  until  they  can  be  again 
merged  in  the  wage-earning  classes  of  the  community.  The  success 
■of  efforts  in  this  direction  by  one  earnest  and  practical  philanthropist 
in  London,  witli  whose  work  I  am  specially  acquainted,  gives  proof 
how  much  more  might  be  done  for  the  help  and  reclamation  of 
offenders  than  has  yet  been  seriously  attempted.  I  refer  to  the 
work  of  ^!r.  Wheatley.  of  the  St.  Giles*  Christian  Mission. 

The  objection  is  often  urged  that  putting  the  results  of  prison  labour 
openly  upon  the  market  would  be  fraught  with  prejudice  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  working  classes.  This  objection  is  based  on 
ignorance  and  selfishness;  and  the  effect  now  given  to  it  naturally 
produces  the  very  mischief  it  seeks  to  obviate.  Under  the  present 
system,  prison  labour  must  be  '*  jobbed "  secretly,  and  the  traders 
who  contract  for  its  products  are  thus  able  to  buy  more  cheaply  than 
their  neighbours,  and  of  course  to  undersell  them  in  the  market.  The 
real  injury  to  labour  is  not  that  a  carpenter  or  a  cobbler  should  work 
at  his  trade  when  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  but  that  the  furniture  or  booths 
he  makes  in  prison  should  be  sold  at  such  a  price  that  non-criminal 
labonr  cannot  compete  with  him. 
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Bat  no  amount  of  prison  reform  will  alter  tbc^  fact  that  fi  fir^l 
Imprisonment  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  every  one  who  linilers  it.  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent's  I'mbation  of  iirst  Offenders'  Bill  was  a  nattinU 
result  of  his  experience  as  head  of  the  cletectiTre  police  of  the  luetro- 
polis.  No  one  could  hold  such  a  pc»sition  without  being  impresaed  hj 
the  need  of  legislation  in  that  direction.  Imprisonment  shooJd  be  tlui 
exception  rather  than,  ha  it  is  at  present,  the  rule,  in  the  came  of  first 
offenders.  But  the  Act  of  1887  is  too  little  used,  even  in  caaeft  to 
which  it  applies,  and  there  nrt*  numb^^rless  cases  which  do  not  comm 
within  its  provisions, which  might  with  propriety  and  advantag^e  be  desalt 
with  on  similar  lines.  Even  under  the  existing  law  a  Court  aometitues 
allows  a  convicted  prisoner  to  enter  into  his  own  recognisanoas  to  oamo 
up  for  judgment  if  called  upon,  opportunity  being  given  him  to 
compensate  the  person  aggrieved  by  his  crime.  Why  should  not  Buch  | 
an  arrangement  be  recognised  by  law  ?  The  award  of  compensation 
might  be  part  of  the  penalty  imposed,  security  being  required  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  it.  The  theoretical  objections  to  such  a  pro- 
posal might,  perhaps,  be  formidable,  but  the  ]iractical  objections  t>o  it 
would  be  slight,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  would  be  very 
great. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  our  gaols  do  not  receive  victims  of  thf* 
present  law,  who  might  be  otherwise  dealt  with  in  the  interests  of 
prosecutorsi  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community-  ^'oung 
servants,  for  example,  who  are  tempted  to  pilfer  or  steal  by  the  almoat 
criminal  carelessness  or  neglect  of  their  employers,  are  hustled  off  to 
prison »  to  come  out  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  with  ruined  characters 
and  hopes,  and  then  to  drift  helplessly  to  the  workhouse  or  the  streets* 
In  such  cases,  if  convicted  persons  can  find  solvent  householders 
willing  to  give  security  for  their  good  tiehaviour,  no  difficulty  need 
arise.  And  others  might  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  some  suitable 
Institution,  empowered  by  order  of  the  Court  to  enforce  residence  and 
work  for  a  specified  term.     This  is  now  done  in  an  informal  way  in 

few  exceptional  instances  ;  it  might  be  sanctioned  by  legislation, 
id  carried  out  on  a  scale  as  extensive   as    the   most  sanguine  of 
philanthropists  could  wish. 

If  **  General ''  Booth  proceeds  with  adequate  resources  to  bring  tho 
pauperism  of  Ijondon  within  his  **  cab-horse  charter/*  as  ho  describes 
the  duty  of  raising  the  fallen,  he  will  attract  the  paupers  of  the  world 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  in  increasing  hordes.  If  he  wastea  his 
energies  in  trying  to  reclaim  the  irreclaimable,  he  will  find  that  the 
only  cab-horse  instinct  they  possess  is  tlie  dangerous  propensity  t-> 
kick  out  at  those  who  try  to  raise  them,  lor  such  there  is  no  hope, 
save  in  the  Dirine  philanthropy  of  Redemption,  But  in  the  floating 
prison  population  of  our  towns  he  will  find  a  sphere  in  which  the 
philanthropy  of  the  ** cab-horse  charter"  will   reap  a  rich  and   early 
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harvest.  TTie  only  danger  is  lest  the  populaiity  of  the  scheme  with 
which  his  ntune  hds  now  become  connected  should  draw  away  support 
from  those  who  have  long  laboured  with  devotion  and  success  in  this 
very  field.  These  are  public  benefactors  and  deseiTe  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  Iioped  that  the  interest  excited 
by  '*  In  Darkest  Kngland/'  instead  of  diverting  the  supply  of  needed 
fands,  will  bring  them  increased  support  in  their  beneficent  and  holy 
work. 

Each  of  the  topics  I  have  tlius  touched  upon,  and  others  which  I 
might  introduce  in  this  connection,  would  supply  matter  for  a  separate 
article.  There  are  other  questions  also,  of  a  wholly  different  kind, 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  general  crusade  against  crime.  I 
w^ill  only  aUude  to  two.  First,  the  facility  vdth  which  stolen  goods 
can  be  disposed  of  in  London  and  the  chief  provincial  towns,  is  a 
principal  incentive  to  oifences  against  property.  The  problem  this 
suggests  is  too  large  and  too  difificnlt  for  incidental  treatment.  1  will 
dismiss  it  with  the  remark  that  while  the  pawnbrokers  as  a  body  are  the 
best  allies  the  police  possess  in  detecting  thieves  and  recovering  their 
plunder,  and  %vithoot  their  co-operation  police  action  would  be  ineffec- 
tual in  cases  too  numerous  to  mention,  on  the  other  hand  there 
in  a  dishonest  minority  in  the  trade  who  are  no  better  than  licensed 
receivers  of  stolen  propei'ty.  And,  secondly*  the  haphazard  system  on 
which  the  criminal  law  is  administered  in  England  encourages  law- 
breakers by  affording  tbem  immunity  from  punishment.  The  duty  of 
prosecuting,  which  in  Scotland  and  io  Ireland  is  undertaken  by  the  State, 
rests  in  this  country  upon  the  unfortunate  citizen  who  is  aggrieved  by 
the  crime.  The  result  is  that  systematic  crime  goes  unpunished  year 
after  year  because  no  one  will  come  forward  to  put  the  law  in  motion . 
This  is  specially  noticeable  in  frauds  of  a  certain  kind  where,  though 
the  gains  of  the  criminal  are  considerable,  the  victims  are  so  Dumerous 
that  the  loss  incurred  by  each  is  comparatively  small.  But  even  in 
regard  to  crimes  of  the  most  commonplace  character,  such,  for  example, 
as  picking  pockets,  the  thief  is  sometimes  not  more  eager  io  escape 
than  is  the  person  he  has  robbed.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  where, 
after  a  thief  has  been  secured,  police  vigilance  is  baffled  in  the  effort 
to  find  the  *'  prosecutor."  Sometimes,  indeed,  even  where  valuable 
property  is  recovered,  the  owner  is  content  to  lose  it  rather  than  incur 
the  dreaded  penalty  of  having  to  undertake  a  prosecution. 

All  classes  will  be  agreed  in  assigning  the  highest  imi>ortance  to 
preventive  measures,  aimed  at  checking  the  current  that  ever  sets 
strongly  from  the  direction  of  mere  poverty  and  vice  towards  open 
and  systematic  crime.  Bat  measures  of  repression  must  by  no  means 
be  neglected.  At  this  point,  however,  unanimity  ceases,  and  persons 
*•  of  light  and  leading'*  will  be  found  who  have  nothing  but  w^eak — 
I  had  almost  said  morbid — sympathy  for  hardened  criminals.     One 
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resnlt  is  that  certain  important  enactments  for  dealing  with  crime 
practically  inoperative.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  are  almost  a  dead  letter.  Were  I  to  explain 
why  this  has  been  hitherto  so  largely  the  case  in  the  metropolis  I 
shonld  be  trenching  on  delicate  gronnd,  and  it  wonld  be  speciAlIy 
invidious  to  criticise  the  administration  of  the  law  in  other  parts  of 
England.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  noticing  the  public  fact  I 
have  recorded,  and  pleading  for  a  due  administration  of  the  existing 
law  respecting  police  supervision  and  the  punishment  of  hafaitnal 
offenders. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  sentences  should  be- 
adequate.  I  deprecate  the  suggestion  that  I  desire  a  return  to  merci- 
less penalties  for  ordinary  criminals.  On  the  contrary,  I  contend  that 
the  sentences  too  often  passed  on  such  offenders  are  scandalonsly 
excessive.  I  have  already  urged  a  radical  change  in  the  interest  of 
*'  beginners,"  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  my  having  framed  the  prajet 
(h  loi  which  took  shape  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  a 
measure  which  has  done  not  a  little  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  law.  But  all  this  leads  me  to  say  with  the  greater  emphasis 
that  the  weakness  now  shown  to  hardened  and  inveterate  criminals- 
tends  to  encourage  crime  and  to  bring  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  into  contempt.  When  a  man  who  boasts  of  having 
committed  a  hundred  crimes  escapes  with  a  sentence  which  turns  him 
loose  on  society  again  after  a  few  months'  or  years*  imprisonment,  is 
not  the  whole  proceeding  an  utter  farce  ?  Such  a  man  is  far  more 
deserving  of  the  gallows  than  is  many  a  wretch  whom  we  hang  for 
murder;  and,  as  hanging  is  no  longer  possible,  and  banishment  beyond 
the  seas  is  obsolete,  a  term  should  be  put  to  his  career  in  the  way  the 
existing  law  provides. 

Or  if  public  opinion  be  not  yet  ripe  for  life  sentences  in  cases  such 
as  I  have  indicated,  these  outlaws  ought  at  least  to  be  placed  perma- 
nently under  police  supervision ;  and  this,  not  merely  in  the  interests- 
of  the  public,  but  in  pity  for  the  criminals  themselves.  The  outcry  in 
some  quarters  against  the  system  is  based  entirely  on  ignorance  of  its 
incidents  and  its  effects.  It  is  altogether  beneficial  to  those  who  really 
desire  to  live  reputable  and  honest  lives.  At  this  moment,  in  London 
at  all  events,  a  discharged  prisoner  under  jx)lice  surveillance  has  a 
better  prospect  of  work  and  wages  than  the  poor  wretch  who,  with  no- 
brand  of  crime  uix)n  him  whatsoever,  passes  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
streets  to  seek  employment. 

Supervision,  I  repeat,  is  a  distinct  and  signal  benefit  to  those  who 
desire  the  help  and  guidance  and  restraint  without  which  the 
^'  habitual  criminal "  returns,  almost  inevitably,  to  a  course  of  crime. 
It  works,  in  a  sense,  automatically.  To  those  who  give  proof  that 
they  may  be  trusted,  its  restraints  become  almost  nominal,  while  it  ia 
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a  powerful  engine  for  the  punishment  of  the  hopelessly  depraved.  If, 
in  the  words  of  the  American  '*  Declaration  of  Independence,"  liberty 
be  one  of  the  '"inalienable  rights  "  with  which  *'all  men  have  been 
endowed  by  their  Creator/*  then  a  prison  is  an  outrage  upon  humanity 
and  an  offence  against  heaven.  But  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  policeman^s  **  club''  makes  shorter  work  of  these  *'  inalien- 
able rights "  than  the  United  States.  In  civilised  communities  the 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  held  in  eubjection  to  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  if,  by  persisting  in  a  career  of  crime,  a  man 
gives  proof  that  his  liberty  is  incompatible  with  the  public  weal,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  social  tutelage,  for  his  own  good,  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  would  often  be  better  for  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  crime,  and  equally  good  for  the  public  at  large,  if  the 
police  were  allowed  to  compound  with  the  criminal,  and  let  him  go 
free  at  once  on  the  terms  of  his  making  restitution.  But  the  victims 
are  forgotten  altogether.  When  Lady  Blank  loses  her  diamonds  there 
is  fuss  enough^  no  doubt,  though  Lady  Blank  may  deserve  but  little 
pity;  for  her  own  folly  probably  gave  the  thief  hia  opportunity, 
and  her  husband's  balance  can  supply  the  means  to  reOll  her  jewel 
case.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  humble  homes  robbed  of  all  the 
owner  s  little  household  gods,  cherished  gifts,  sometimes,  from  parents 
dead  and  gone  or  valued  friends  ?  The  generous  and  bitter  sorrow 
which  these  losses  cause — and  such  cases  are  of  daily  occurrence — is 
well  fitted  to  excite  compassion.  A  burglary  at  Lady  Blank's  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  event,  anri,  if  the  burglar  be  caught,  he  is  pretty  certain 
to  get  penal  ser\^tude.  But  there  are  scores  of  habitual  house-breakers 
in  London,  men  who  never  did  an  honest  week's  work  in  their  livesj 
who  prey  upon  the  homes  of  humble  folk,  causing  an  incalculable 
amount  of  loss  and  bitterness  and  grief  to  respectable  and  worthy 
citizens.  These  criminals,  however,  are  the  proUgh  and  pet«  of 
doctrinaire  philanthropists,  who  seem  to  have  no  compassion  left  to 
bestow  upon  the  numberless  victims  of  their  crimes. 

If  it  be  certain  that  men  can  be  made  * '  moral  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,'* it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  can  be  made  imnwral  **  by  Act 
of  Parliament,"  and  that  tliis  is  the  natural  and  immediate  result  of 
bringing  the  law  into  yontempt.  And  the  law  is  always  deserving  of 
contempt  when  it  ceases  to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  tends 
rather,  as  in  fact  it  now  does,  to  encourage  the  evil-doer  in  a  career 
of  crime.  For  the  young  and  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate,  I  appeal 
for  consideration  and  compassion  now  denied  them.  But  for  those 
who  deliberately  and  openly  declare  war  upon  society  and  the  State,  I 
claim  the  penalties  of  outlawry.  And  I  make  this  claim,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  society  in  general,  and  of  the  immediate  sufferers  by 
their  crimes  ;  I  urge  it  also  in  the  name  of  that  large  class  of  criminals 
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who  are  ever  gravitatiiig  towards  the  circle  of  habitual  crime,  and  wlio 
are  now  drawn  in  by  the  comparative  immnnity  which  habitual  crime 
enjoys.  So  far  as  human  influence  can  avail,  the  hardened  criminal 
is  hopeless  ;  and  if  influences  of  a  higher  kind  seem  equally  ix>werlesB 
in  Christian  England,  it  is  the  fault  of  England,  and  not  of  ChriB- 
tianity.  In  one  sense,  the  conversion  of  a  criminal  must  always  be  a 
miracle,  but  in  many  of  our  prisons  it  would  be  a  miracle  of  the  same 
kind  as  was  the  feeding  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahab» 
king  of  Israel.  This,  however,  opens  out  questions  far  too  large  and 
too  important  for  discussion  here.  They  will  force  themselves  to  the 
front  hereafter,  when  public  opinion  becomes  educated  on  this  sabject, 
and  refuses  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  misplaced  leniency  now  extended 
to  inveterate  professional  criminals. 

R.  Anderson. 
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THE  great  epocHs  of  history  change  for  the  eyes  of  successive 
generations  their  colouring,  but  nob  their  brightness  ;  and  that 
life  of  the  ancient  world  which  centres  in  Athens,  and  which  our 
fathers  chose  as  the  type  of  human  culture,  gleams  on  us  fi*om  some 
new  vista  in  every  pathway.  A  materialistic  age,  inclined  to  cast 
on  classic  lore  something  of  the  shatlow  that  has  fallen  on  its  ancient 
ally,  theology,  finds,  even  in  the  very  headquarters  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, that  in  some  sense  "  the  old  is  better,"  and  while  the  student  (it 
may  be)  pores  less  earnestly  over  the  ancient  page,  a  crowd  of  idlers 
huny  to  the  representation  in  which  our  University  enables  us  to 
realise  through  eye  and  ear  what  our  fathers  knew  through  the 
medium  of  laborious  scholarship.  In  truth,  the  charm  of  Greek 
literature  can  no  more  wear  out  or  grow  stale  than  that  of  Nature 
its^^lf,  for  it  is  the  one  absolutely  original  literature  accessible  to  us, 
and  although  this  very  originality,  to  those  who  are  nourished  on  the 
literatures  which  have  sprung  from  it,  may  appear  as  commonplace, 
yet  in  the  long  run  it  keeps  its  place,  Greece  remains,  in  some 
sense,  the  model  for  those  who  know  not  her  tongue  or  her  history, 
and  the  means  whereby  h<T  spell  is  brought  home  to  these  latter,  as 
their  number  increase,  is  a  new  evidence  of  her  power, 

Euripides  belongs  to  the  autumn  of  Greek  glory.  But  the  agi' 
when  that  glory  began  and  ended  is  to  the  history  of  the  modern 
world  as  a  mount-ain  that  soars  through  the  seasons  of  half  a  year 
to  a  continent  which  can  know  these  seasons  only  in  slow  suc- 
cession. We  watch  the  changes  of  Greek  history  as  the  traveller 
snatched  up  by  the  St.  Gothard  railway  from  the  Italian  land- 
scape to  the  snowy  peaks  looks  out  on  the  magic-seeming  transform- 
ation ;  the  outlook  changes  with  every  interval  of  averted  attention. 
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and    after   a   short  slumber  one  seems  to   wake   in  another   world. 
A  nation  suddenly  made  conscious  of  its  unity   by  the  presence    of 
the  common  foe,  the  glow  of  a  rush  towards  a  common  centre,  the 
sudden  blossoming  of  iK)etry,  art,  genius,  into  forms  that   have  re- 
mained the  types  of  beauty  for  all  ages — all  this  fills  the  half  centaiy 
that  began  with  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  makes  that  age  unique 
in  the  history  of  the   world.       And  if  we  imagine  that  Englishmen 
who  could  remember  the  Armada,   and  had  witnessed  the  first  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  "  Heuiy  V.,"  had  lived  to  see  a  deadly  war 
between  England  and  Scotland,  leaving  our  exhausted  island  ready  to 
be  the  prey  of  some  premature  Napoleon — that  we,  in  this  nineteenth 
century  after  Christ,  were  looking  back   to  a  gleam  of  national   life 
whose  brightness  was  set  off  by  intcr\ening  night — we  put  ourselves 
in  the  right  attitude  to  understand  the  half  century  which  succeeded 
that  glorious  age,  and  which  includes  the  chief  activity  of  our  poet. 
His  works  may  be  marked  by  his  country's  progress  towards  dissen- 
sion  and  decay.     His  first  drama,    which   is  lost,  was  brought  out 
B.C.  455,  about  the  time  that  Athens   transferred  to  her  own  soil  the 
Federal  treasury  of  Greece,  thus  formally,  as  it  were,  setting  a  keystone 
to  the  claims  which  had  roused  Greek  hatred  and  produced  the  resist- 
ance which  shattered  her  power ;  his  **  Medea  "  appeared  in  the  year  of 
the  first  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peleponnesians  (B.C.  l-Jl),  and  the  play 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  can  be  dated  only  by  an  allusion 
in  its  concluding  lines  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  which  was  the 
scene  of  an  Athenian  \'ictory  (b.c.  1'29).       He  is  the  poet  of  the 
Peleponnesian  war,  but  we  must  not  remember  that  fact  without  also 
remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  the  day  of  Salamis. 
One  whose  life  is  thus   measured  has   seen   an  amount  of  national 
vicissitude  impossible  at  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 
reflects  in  his  works  the  emotions  which  belong  to  both  the  rise   and 
the  close  of  a  national  life. 

Euripides  was  only  forty  years  younger  than  yEschylus,  a  poet 
who  embodies  perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  ever  lived,  if  we 
except  Dante,  the  sense  of  the  supernatural — a  poet  who  seems  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  religious  awe,  and  who,  when  he  records 
tlie  literal  narrative  history  of  his  country's  triumph  over  Persia, 
does  not  lose  that  atmosphere.  Two  writei-s  separated  by  less  than 
half  a  century  would  in  any  review  of  English  literature  appear 
as  contemporaries.  But  Euripides  is  as  remote  from  /Eschylus  as 
Byron  is  from  Milton.  Indeed,  the  late  seventeenth  century  is  much 
less  remote  in  spirit  from  the  early  nineteenth  than  the  years  of  our 
poet's  birth  from  those  of  his  death.  The  day  of  Salamis  takes 
its  place  beside  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  No  event  of  historj- 
testifies  more  clearly  to  a  righteous  government  of  this  world ;  a  decision 
that  order  shall  prevail  against   disorder,    that  a  handful  of   men. 
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when  they  represent  the  cause  of  freedom,  shall  be  victorious 
over  myriads.  It  makes  us  feel  that  the  Hellene,  no  less  than 
the  Hebrew,  belongs  to  a  chosen  race,  Bnt  if  the  trnst  in 
that  dominion  can  be  shaken  by  anything  that  haj^ns,  the 
spectacle  of  the  twin  powers  of  Greece  tearin^^  each  other  to 
pieces  on  the  morrow  of  their  common  salvation  may  well  shatter  it 
to  dust.  We  see  that  it  did  so  for  the  contemporaries  of  Euripides. 
**  The  course  of  events/*  said  Pericles — whom  our  poet  survived  for 
twenty-three  sad  years—"  is  as  capricious  as  that  of  human  fancy^ 
m  that  w€  astrihc  to  fortune  wfiaiever  goes  agaivst  reasofiable  antid- 
2>ntion'*  *  The  historian  who  records  the  speech  never  utters  a  single 
word  which  betrays  the  beHef  in  any  Divine  power  whatever.  Yet 
he  may  have  known  a  brother  historian  whose  page  opens  to  us  the 
dim,  dewy  dami  of  a  nation^s  life,  where  unfamiliar  forms  fail  to 
startle  us,  and  the  visions  of  the  night  seem  to  linger.  If  we 
remember  that  Euripides  might  have  known  both  the  religions, 
imaginative,  credulous  Herodotus,  and  the  cold,  sceptical  Thucydides, 
we  hold  a  clue  to  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  him,  and  to  much 
that  is  common  to  him  and  the  thought  of  our  own  day.  The  utter- 
ance of  a  writer  who  belonged  to  such  a  time  will  give  rise  to  many 
contradictions,  and  perhaps  contain  some.  Euripides  wrote  the  **  Ton/' 
we  are  told,  to  poor  scorn  on  the  gods  of  his  country  ;  he  is  also 
said  to  embody  that  strain  of  Greek  thought  and  feeling  which  was 
taken  up  into  Christianity,  so  that  an  able  and  candid  opponent  of 
Christianity  (M,  Ernest  Havet)  claims  for  him  a  place  far  nearer 
St,  Paul  than  that  of  any  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  It  is 
not  by  scoffing  at  one  form  of  faith  that  we  prepare  the  way  for 
another,  and  no  poet  could  speak,  as  Euripides  does*  of  '*  the  One, 
Himself  unseen,  who  ?eeth  all,'*t  in  a  merely  dramatic  sense,  But 
the  ages  of  faith  and  of  doubt  were  in  Greece  contained  in  the  space 
of  an  individual  lifetime,  and  a  single  mind,  if  sympathetic  to  various 
impulses,  could  not  but  mirror  both. 

H  we  turn  to  those  fragments  of  our  poet  which,  as  is  natural  to 
passages  preserved  by  quotation,  contain  what  is  of  most  interest  to 
th*^  general  reader,  wo  find  him  almost  ready  to  echo  the  scoff  of 
Pericles,  and  eager  to  repudiate  it. 

*•  Oft  IS  my  heart  of  bitter  doubt  the  pteXt 
If  God,  or  chanco,  u*er  mortal  lot  holds  i5way/*:J: 

aays  some  personage  in  a  lost  play,  and  we  may  find  a  direct  answer 

by  only  a  slight  adaptation  of  two  other  FragmentSj§  and  an  indirect 

answer  in  many : 

^'  Hear  me,  all  ye  no  Sacred  Power  who  know. 
Ood  i*.    Kc  looks  from  Heaven  on  mortal  ivoe/^ 


•  Tbucyd.  A.  I.,  14o. 


Frag.,  *J<iO. 


Ibid.,  1013. 


%  2hid.,H2b'AnA^m, 
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We  cannot,  of  coni*se,  decide  with  entire  certainty  on  the  relation  to 
the  views  of  the  writer  in  the  case  of  any  dramatic  fragment,  yet  we 
may  feel  ourselves  tolerably  safe  in  saying  that  in  both  these  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  poet  himself.  The  "  Ion  "  was  produced  at  a  time  of 
national  discord,  and  that  invasion  of  doubt  which  is  its  shadow  on 
the  inner  world.  But  doubt  means  yearning  in  Euripides.  He  longp 
for  a  reign  of  righteousness  on  earth  ;  he  hopes  for  "  some  other  form 
of  life,"  *  where  this  ideal  shall  be  realised.  '*  Who  knows  if  what  we 
call  death  be  in  truth  life,  and  life  in  truth  death  ?"  asks  another 
personage  in  a  lost  play,t  whom  we  may  accept  as  expressing  his 
own  deepest  thought,  and  all  the  more  because  Aristophanes  twice 
picks  out }  this  passage  for  a  jeer.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  concern- 
ing Euripides  and  one  which-recalls  his  strong  attraction  for  his  contem- 
porary Socrates,  that  the  name  of  Conscience  is  said  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  on  his  page.§  He  who  first  named  that  faculty  which  speaks 
of  a  duality  at  the  root  of  our  being  where  there  should  be  a  unity, 
may  well  have  been  a  favourite  of  the  teacher  who  taught  men  that 
through  doubt  lies  the  road  to  knowledge,  who  has  always  helped  them 
to  keep  hold  of  the  belief  that  beyond  doubt  and  knowledge  alike  lies 
the  realm  of  Faith. 

We  gather  up  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  our  poet  when  we 
say  that  among  his  countrymen  he  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  singer  of 
woman.  Man  and  woman,  in  all  ages,  stand  opposite  to  each  other  as 
symbolising  the  great  antitheses  of  all  thought  and  life.  It  is  not  only 
as  strength  opposed  to  weakness  that  W(»  must  contemplate  their 
opposition :  in  the  inward  world  that  opposition  is  often  inverted, 
and  it  is  the  inward  world,  the  individual  world,  that  opens  on  ns 
in  the  page  of  Euripides.  But  the  sympathy  with  woman  will  always 
mean  sympathy  with  the  weak ;  the  woman,  in  the  ancient  world, 
stands  near  the  slave,  and  wo  find  sympathy  in  Euripides  for  both. 
''  The  name  of  slave,"  says  in  this  play  one  who  bears  it,!'  **  may  be  a 
shadow  on  the  truest  of  men,"  and  the  war  in  which  Greek  enslaved 
Greek  must  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  a  sentiment  doubtless  as  old 
as  slavery  itself.  And  it  is  on  this  side  that  we  feel  his  sympathy 
with  woman.  A  modem  poet  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  heroine  whom 
he  has  adopted  from  Euripides  a  lament  which  might  be  taken  directly 
from  his  model. 

"Against  tlic  jjods  I  strive  not — but  I  know 
The  woman's  destiny  is  to  en<lurc." 

says  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  and  the  play  before  us  vividly  echoes  the 
feeling  there  expressed. 

*  '*Ion,"  1007.  t  Tlic  '*  Polyidus,'*  ako  in  the  '*  Phryxus." 

X  Ran,  1070  and  1477.  §  By  M.  Have!,  "  Le  Chrihtianisme  ot  des  Originea.** 

|]  **  Ion,"  S54,  856.     The  sentiment  is  almost  repeated  in  mure  than  one  of  the 
Fragments. 
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We  may  take  as  its  motto  the  lines  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Etiripides  familiar  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  him 
but  his  narae — lines  which  it  is  significant  to  remember  are  written 
by  a  woman  : 

**  Our  Euripides  the  liumari, 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 
And  his  touches  on  thing*  common, 
Till  thej  rose  to  touch  the  siphcre*." 

Few  dramas  contain  more  of  the  pathos  suggested  by  those  lines.  In 
Creusa,  the  mother  of  Ton,  we  have  a  representation  of  tbe  sufferings 
of  woman  as  a  symbol  of  the  doubts  and  strnggles  of  bnmanity.  A 
mother  before  she  was  a  wife,  the  victim  of  the  violence  of  a  god,  her 
infant  lost  to  her,  and,  as  she  supposes,  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  caveni  where  her  maiden  shame  has  forced  her  to  leave  liim 
(a  combinfttion  of  ideas  which  is  of  itself  a  curious  jumble  of  old  and 
new,  possible  only  to  such  an  age).  TEere  at  once  stands  a  tyjie  of  the 
anguish  of  countless  generations  of  deceived  and  forsaken  mothers, 
and  also  of  all  who,  finding  their  hard  lot  the  appointment  of  irresist- 
ible I*ower,  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  find  no  comfort  there.  We  see 
her  first  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  god  who  has  wronged  her— the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi — come  with  her  husband  to  inquire  for  their 
waning  hope  of  some  infant  that  shall  still  the  fierce  craving  in  her 
hungry  heart,  and  satisfy  her  huaband*s  desire  for  an  heir.  Through 
the  *'  droppings  of  warm  tears  "  that  well  up  from  this  inexhaustible 
HpriniL',  she  first  sees  her  son,  the  devout  young  sacristan,  who  finds 
it  blessed  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  his  god.  If  Euripides 
could  have  read  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  his  own  tongue,  we  should 
have  seen  in  Creusa  a  Greek  adaptation  of  the  part  of  Hannah,  the 
'^  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit  drunken,  but  not/*  as  Eli  had  imagined, 
"  with  wine;"  The  dates  forbid  us  to  trace  the  common  features  of 
the  narrative  to  the  Septuagint,  but  we  need  no  documents  t/)  trace 
it  to  a  common  ideal.  Here*  in  Hannah  and  Creusa,  are  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  mother,  side  by  side,  the  one  consecrating  her  son  to 
the  temple  service  as  the  offering  of  a  glad  and  grateful  heart  ;  the 
otiier  yielding  him  to  that  service  unconsciously  and  reluctaotly, 
and  when  she  meets  him  on  the  temple  steps,  not  knowing  that 
he  is  her  son.  The  comparison  opens  out  a  vista  which  the  critic 
of  a  Greek  poet  has  no  excuse  for  following,  but  we  cannot  pass 
it  without  a  rapid  glance.  He  who  learns  to  appreciate  the  anta- 
gonism and  sympathy  in  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  has  a  clue 
to  all  the  deepest  problems  of  the  past,  and  surely  to  many  of  the 
future  also. 

A  more  superficial  reflection,  but  one  which  is  less  superficial 
than  it  appears,  forces  itself  on  the  reader  of  the  *'  Ion  *'  in  the  scene 
which  introduces  the  mother  and  son.  No  modem  writer  wishing 
to  defer  their  recognition  would  reveal  their  kin?hi^  ^s^  ^VakcLV^  \»  '^^ 
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spectator.  Greek  poetry  knows  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  coriositj, 
to  stimulate  and  satisfy  which  is  a  principal  object  of  modem  fiction. 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  mental  development  which  has  led  on  the 
inteliectaal  side  to  the  world  of  physical  science  has,  in  the  world  of 
imagination,  taken  this  line,  which  demands  in  all  that  we  can  call  a 
story  some  exercise  of  the  faculty  which  discovers.  The  Qreek,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  little  wanted  to  be  guessing  riddles  in  the  world  of  the 
imagination  as  to  be  solving  problems  in  the  world  of  the  senses.  It  ia 
only  Euripides,  the  modem  among  the  tragedians,  whose  dramas  possess 
anything  that  we  can  call  a  plot,  and  even  they  have  not  that  quality 
which  almost  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  plot  in  modern  fiction — some 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  as  to  the  actual  fisK^ts  of 
the  case  before  him.  The  story  of  a  Greek  play  was  meant  to  be  like 
a  statue  seen  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  as  in  former  days  the  Venus 
of  Milo  in  the  Louvre;  the  general  design  was  to  be  apparent 
from  the  first,  details  were  to  be  gradually  added,  but  surprise  was 
never  to  mingle  with  admiration.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
this  difference,  that  in  this  play  Hermes  appears  to  supply,  in 
a  quite  unnecessary  Prologue,  the  explanation  which  a  modern  writer 
would  keep  for  the  last  page.  If  we  take  the  modem  point  of  view, 
we  shall  see  nothing  but  stmpidity  in  the  hero  and  heroine  (as  Voltaire 
did  in  a  similar  situation  in  the  ''  Oedipus"  of  Sophocles)  in  not  recog^ 
nising  that  they  are  mother  and  son.  The  pathos  of  their  nncon- 
Bciousness  is  as  much  deeper,  as  in  truth,  if  we  forget  the  world  of 
the  novelist,  it  is  more  natural. 

The  unconscious  approach  of  the  mother  and  son,  well  separated  by 
the  Cambridge  text  into  the  first  act,  has  all  the  distinctness  of  a 
movement  in  music.  Lon  iie  con  na it  ja ma  is  pa rfaite m en t ,  says  Madame 
Swetchine,  que  celui  que  Von  deviM.  How  slender  may  be  the  ex- 
perience which  leads  one  human  being  to  say,  or  to  be  ready  to  say, 
to  another,  "  I  want  you  " !  A  few  minutes'  interview  between  the 
son  who  yearns  for  his  mother,  and  the  mother  who  yearns  for  her  son, 
make  them  almost  one ;  and  the  outburst  of  wrath  which  intervenes 
between  their  first  mutual  yearning  and  the  satisfied  embrace  on  which 
the  curtain  falls,  presents  us  with  that  relation  of  fierce  antagonism 
which  is  in  truth  but  love  inverted.  The  husband  of  Greusa  has  leamt 
from  the  Oracle  that  the  first  person  who  meets  him  on  quitting  the 
temple  is  his  son,  and  he  greets  the  young  sacristan  on  the  temple 
steps  with  a  delight  as  perplexing  as  unwelcome  to  its  object. 
Ion  is  as  much  repelled  by  the  man  he  falsely  supposes  to  be  his 
father  as  he  is  attracted  by  the  woman  he  does  not  know  to  be 
his  mother,  and  though  mingled  argument  and  entreaty  compel  his 
consent,  we  see  that  his  repugnance  to  a  home  in  the  palace,  which 
opens  to  receive  him,  is  in  no  respect  overcome,  and  that  it  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  accepts  his  brilliant  future.    Greusa,  on  learning  that 
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"%m  husband,  instead  of  receiving,  as  she  had  hoped,  a  promise  of  their 
common  parentage  to  a  child  yet  to  be  born,  has  found  a  son  of  his 
own,  is  filled  with  burning  wrath  at  the  contrasted  fates  of  the  lost 
babe»  whom  she  believes  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  this  interloper  ;  she  rushes  to  thoughts  of  vengeance  and  attempts  the 
life  of  the  youth  lately  so  very  near  her  heart.  But  the  god  watches 
over  his  son,  and  preserves  him  alike  from  death  and  from  murder. 
His  ritual  piety  saves  him  from  tasting,  at  a  solemn  bantpiefcv  the  cup 
from  which,  it  being  sullied  by  an  iuauspicious  omen,  he  can  make  no 
libation  to  the  god ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  tame  pigeon  who  dips 
Ita  beak  into  the  spilt  wine^  reveals  the  plot  which  has  threatened  his  life, 
and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  Athenian  princess  as  his  murderess, 
and  her  condemnation  by  the  Delphic  judges.  After  this  the  whole 
play  seems  to  us  to  go  wrong.  No  modern  hero  intended  to  retain 
his  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators  would  be  allow*^  to 
show  any  part  of  the  fierce  rage  with  which  this  votary  of  Apollo 
hunts  to  tie  altar  a  woman  who  was  indeed,  in  intent,  his  murderess, 
but  whom  he  knew  to  be  maddened  by  temptations  he  had  himself 
foreseen  and  described,  and  who  was  at  any  i^ate  a  defenceless  creature 
at  his  mercy,  such  as  in  any  modern  fiction  would  have  been  made  an 
object  of  magnanimouB  pardon,  or  of  reluctant  and  dispassionate  con- 
demnation \  and  though  perhaps  the  ancient  view  is  more  natural 
in  some  sense,  it  is  further  from  the  world  of  poetic  truth. 
The  appearance  of  the  Pythoness  on  the  scene  with  his  cradle  and 
tokens  of  his  parentage,  clumsy  as  is  the  device  by  which  their  long 
concealment  is  accounted  for,  is  the  occasion  of  a  tender  protest  against 
his  fierce,  revengeful  spirit,  full  of  Christian  feeling  and  that  peculiar 
spirit  of  Greek  temperance  which  is,  at  times,  so  closely  allied  with  it*  We 
know,  indeed,  nothing  in  classic  poetry,  unless  perhaps  in  Virgil,  where 
the  approach  is  so  near.  StilL  on  the  whole,  we  feel  the  end  both  careless 
and  commonplace.  The  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  the  mother  and 

•son,  the  bundle  of  perplexities  which  seem,  as  it  were,  suddenly  flung 
at  us,  and  the  sense  of  impatience  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
Athena  as  I>ca  cc  nufjchhtd  on  the  scene^  are  all  so    disappointing 

*that  (to  express  at  once  our  reverence  for  and  dissatisfaction 
with  our  poet)  they  affect  us  much  as  the  conclusion  of  "  Hamlet," 
Or  let   us   rather  express  onr  criticism  through  a  reminiscence.     An 

-authoress,  whom  it  does  not  seem  to  us  unnatural  to  name  beside 
Euripides — Charlotte  Bront*-^,  to  give  her  the  name  she  lost  so  short  a 
time  before  she  died^-ended  her  last  novel  with  an  ambiguous  sentence, 
to  veil  from  her  father,  who  had  an  old  man's  shrinking  from  a  tragic 
ending,  her  real  meaning  in  finishing  '*  Villette."  ''Leave  sunny  imagi- 
nations hope/'  she  wrote,  **  let  them  imagine  the  rapture  of  rescue  from 
peril,  the  wondrous  reprieve  from  dread,  the  fruition  of  return.**  A 
friend,   present    at   one    of  the    innumetfiubU  dvejcu's^^^is^  *w=i  -siJ*tt>is£^x 
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tliat    sentence    gave    rise    iiiirty-seven    yeain    ago,    reported      Uio 
debate    to    her    and    asked    for    her    deeisioo.      ^^  Wlilch    8id<9     did 
yoo   take?"   asked   Charlotte  Bix>Dtf  b(?fore  answering  the  qcx^stiofi. 
•*I  thought^"   said  her  friend,   **that  the    whole    story  woald   Iuiyo 
been  in  a   wrong  key   if  it    was  to  lead   up  to    a  happy  endiog.** 
The    words,   which    wero  heard   with   a  plcaaiire  which  abowed    that 
the    world's  homage  had    not    deadened   a    welcome    for    any    tme 
appreciation,  recur  now  as  the  criticism  of  a  tragedy  in  which,  after 
every  element  of  disaster  has  been  given,  we  suddenly  lind  that  t*rerybody 
is  to  live  happy  ever  after.     Surelj^  there  ia  a  more  harmonions  iasttc 
somewhere  hid  away  in  Fableland  !    Creusa,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
in  fact  successful  in  the  attempt  to  |x>ison  her  unknown  son  j    the 
tokens  of  his  parentage,  brought  on  the  acene  tointerrapt  an  ontburst 
of   her  triumphant  vengeance,  fii*st    revealed    to  his    niurdereas   biB 
relation  to  hen  changed  triumph  to  remorse,  and  proved  asurerde&th* 
blow  than  that  decreed  by  the  Delphic  judges.     Snrely  the  death   of 
an  innocent  son,  at  the  hand  of  ^ilty  mother,  would  teach  that  leason 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  play — the  essential  blindnesa  of  hatred 
— far  more  forcibly  than  the  sudden  transition   from   tierce  mutual 
invective  to  that  oblivious  embrace  which  throws  back  a  shade  of  iin- 
reality  on  the   attempt  at  mutual  destruction  so  readily  forgotten. 
And  with  this  change,  so  we  cannot  but  think,   we  should  keep   a 
stronger  hold  on  the  historic  clue  to  the  play— that  parable  of  th© 
mutual  ignorance  of  kindred  which  was  set  forth  for  all  time  with 
snch  deadly  significance  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.      The  mutual  efforts 
of  destmctian  of  a  mother  and  son  who  are  each  hungering  for  the 
other  at  heart,  reveal  to  us  the  secret  anguish  of  a  divided  Hellas, 
smitten  and  smiting,  hot  feeling  at  every  blow  the   severed  bond, 
TheVj  who  had  together  repelled  the  barbarian — they,  who  shared  a 
common  tongue,  a  common  faith,  a  common  inheritance  of  glorious 
memories — were  now  spending  all  their  energies  in  a  rivalr)-  of  malig- 
nant eflTort.      ^'et  all  the    while,  so  we  may  translate  our  poet,  th^ 
hostile  kinsmen  were  pining  for  a  day  when  Judah  should  no  more 
vex  Ephraim,  nor  Kphraim  Judah,  and  the  secret  desires  of  their  noblest 
men  ai'e  symbolised  by  the  yearnings  of  a  mother  and   the  son  so 
hungrily  craving  for  each  other,  that  they  only  need  to  know  their 
kindred  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  play  will  bring  home  the  description  we  have  Cjuoted  from 
our  greatest  poetess,  more  vividly  to  those  who  know  the  *'  Ion  *'  in  the 
doset  than  to  those  who  watched  the  representation  at  Cambridge, 
Beautiful  and  attractive  as  it  was,  it  touched  no  spring  of  tears,  W© 
owe  much  to  the  young  actx)rs  who,  as  it  were,  illuminate  for  our 
eyes  the  page  that  frowned  on  their  fathers,  and  we  can  hardly  wiah 
that  they  should  be  able  to  suggest  the  throb  of  yearning  and  the 
sigh  of  regret  that  mingle  in  the  music  of  the  poet  they  have  inter- 
preted  for  us.     They  bring   us  his  gtae^   au^  Xo^^vi^^^'^*,  \\  ^^^Nji 
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be  a  capacity  dearly  bought  if  they  were  able  to  reproduce  his 
pathos.  If  they  had  done  so,  perhaps  some  suggestions  of  the  play 
woald  have  been  too  importunate  to  leave  room  for  enjoyment.  In 
after-years  the  actors  of  1890  will  know  that  "  serrement  du 
coeur  "  which  some  lines  of  this  play  almost  reproduce  in  the  hearer 
who  has  ever  felt  it.  May  they  then  recall  this  tale  of  women's 
wrontf  with  a  sympathy  untainted  by  compunction!  May  Creusa, 
the  forsaken  and  unwedded  mother,  hurrying  from  the  babe  to  whom 
she  dare  not  give  more  than  a  parting  embrace,  stand  for  ever 
between  the  men  who  reproduced  her  story  in  their  youth  in  this  mimic 
guise  and  all  weak  womanhood.  The  desire  may  seem  too  solemn  to 
associate  itself  with  the  grace  and  music  of  the  Cambridge  spectacle, 
but  it  could  have  been  remote  from  no  spectator  who  had  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  play,  and  only  the  sense  of  those  aspirations  which 
it  may  suggest  from  this  point  of  view  could  make  possible  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  such  a  story  set  forth  by  such  actors.  Let  us  trust 
that  it  may  be  to  some  among  them  the  warning  which  our  poet 
elsewhere  expresses  in  the  awful  words : 

Ov  Kvfrptff  fioyop 
'AXX  *  cicrri  noW&v  6vofiar<ov  €irawfios  * 
*Eartv  fi€V  ^drjSt  eori  d*  S<f>0iTOs  pia^ 

Julia  Wedgwoodi, 


♦  Frag.  146,  in  the  Glasgow  edition  of  1821.    It  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  who  is  the  • 
authority  for  many  of  these  Fragments. 


you  Lvni* 


PUBLIC    LANDED    ENDOWMENTS 
OF  THE   CHURCH. 


MY  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  landed  estates  of  the  archbishops,  biBhops,  and 
capitular  bodies  was  given  to  them  out  of  national  property  by- 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  their  respective  Witenagem6t8.  Certain 
writers  boast  that  the  Church  of  England  never  received  any  of  her 
-endowments  from  national  sources,  and  that  no  part  of  her  present 
endowments  is  national  property.  I  contend  that  these  state- 
ments are  opposed  to  facts  which  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters. 
These  instruments  conveyed  large  portions  of  folclcund,  or  ncUional 
property,  to  the  above  corporations.  And  the  charters  changed  the 
folcland  into  hoclaml.  To  get  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  I  shall  subsequently  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature 
oi  folcland  J  and  its  transference  into  hodand,  or  charter  land. 

None  of  these  charter-grants  seem  to  have  been  given  to  parishes. 
But  the  parochial  incumbents  and  curates  receive  over  £800,000  per 
annum  from  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in 
augmentation  of  incomes,  &c.  Now  the  C'ommon  Fund  is  annually  re- 
plenished from  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  properties, 
a  part  of  which  was  granted  out  of  national  property,  and  which  since 
1840  have  been  vested  in  the  Commissioners  by  various  Acts  of 
Parliament,  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  provision  for  parochial 
spiritual  destitution.  The  Common  Fund  is  made  up  of  five-sevenths 
of  capitular  and  two-sevenths  of  episcopal  endowments — a  fact 
which  indicates  that  the  capitular  estates  have  furnished  very  sub- 
stantial parochial  endowments.  The  episcopal  estates  have  furnished 
less  than  one-half  of  what  the  capitular  estates  have  done,  partly 
owing  to  the  high  incomes  granted  by  Parliament  in  1836  to  the 
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archbishops  and  bishopa,  and  partly  owing  to  the  comparatively  smaU 
episcopal  revenues  of  ten  of  the  Sees,  the  result  of  Heformation 
plunder  and  episcopal  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  trust 
property.  The  chapters  were  free  from  these  blemishes.  At  the 
time  of  the  Keformation,  the  Church  lost  a  large  part  of  the  national 
property,  as  well  as  of  the  private  endowments.  In  other  countries, 
the  property  taken  from  the  Church  and  monasteries  furnished  funds 
to  support  the  poor.  In  England  it  was  transferred  to  private 
individuals,  and  a  Poor-Law  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  placing  the  support  of  the  poor  on  the  ratepayers*  If  the 
Church  property  thus  taken  away  at  the  Reformation  had  been  utilised 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  an  annual  income 
would  have  been  produced  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose  even  up  to 
the  present  time. 

FOLCLAND, 

Folcland  was  the  property  of  the  community,  or  national  pmperty, 
— ti'Tra  fiscalia,  80  long  as  it  remained  folcland,  it  could  not  be  alien- 
ated in  perpetuity.  It  was  subject  to  many  burdens  from  which  boc- 
land  was  exempt*  Its  possessors,  who  had  only  a  life  interest  in  it, 
were  bound  to  assist  in  repairing  royal  vills,  bad  travellers  quartered 
upon  them  for  subsistence,  extended  hospitality  to  kings  and  great 
men  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  furnished  them  with 
carriages  and  relays  of  horses,  and  extended  the  same  assistance  to 
their  messengers  and  servants.  For  breach  of  these  conditions  the 
posaessor  of  folcland  was  liable  to  forfeiture  or  fine.  On  his  deatli 
the  king  could  dispose  of  it  to  another.  Freemen  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  held  folcland,  and  every  possessor  of  folcland  was  desirous 
of  converting  as  muc^  as  possible  of  it  into  bocland. 


BOCLAJJIK 

Bocland  was  free  from  the  above  burdens.  It  was  land  held  by 
book  or  charter.  It  had  been  severed  from  the  folcland  by  an  Act  of 
the  Government,  and  was  thus  converted  into  an  estate  of  perpetual 
inheritance  by  a  written  instrument,  attested  by  the  king  and  the 
members  of  his  Witenagemot,  Any  grant  of  folcland  by  the  king 
without  the  consent  of  his  Witan  was  void.  The  following  case 
proves  this  statement.  Baldred,  King  of  Kent,  had  given  to  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  the  Manor  of  Mailing,  in  Sussex  :  but  the  king 
having  offended  his  nobles,  they  declined  to  ratify  his  grant,  and 
therefore  the  grant  did  not  take  effect  until  King  Egbert,  in  Ajy, 
838,  restored,  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan,  the  manor  to  the  churcb. 
There  is  hardly  a  Saxon  charter  creating  bocland  which  is  not  said 
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to  have  been  granted  by  the  king  with  the  consent  and  leave  of  his 
nobles  and  great  men — "  cum  consilio,  consensu  et  licentia  procerum,* 
or  with  some  similar  expression.  Even  when  the  king  himself  received 
agrant  of  folclaud,  he  had  first  to  receive  the  consent  of  his  Witan. 
Ethelwulf  booked  twenty  hides  of  folcland  to  himself  in  his  private 
capacity,  but  he  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  Witan.  Offb  did  the 
same.  The  grants  of  bocland  to  the  Church  were  given  by  the 
Witenagem6ts  to  the  recipients  as  trustees  of  national  property  with 
usufructuary  rights.  The  word  bocland  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  in  this  seuse. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lands  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  had  been  a  part  of  the  ''  Terra  Regis  "  of  Domesday. 
To  this  I  reply  that  a  great  part  of  the  Terra  Regis  was  folcland,  or 
public  property  of  the  State,  and  the  king  was  only  the  usnfmctuary 
possessor.  But  he  had  distributed  this  State  property  with  the  licenst^ 
and  consent  of  his  Witan.  We  have  an  important  definition  of  Terra 
Regis  at  p.  75  (f  the  *'  Exon  Domesday,"  viz.,  "  The  demesne  land 
of  tie  kln^  hloTtgincf  to  the  kliujdom'^  And  we  find  a  similar  defini- 
tion in  the  "  Exchequer  Domesday." 

With  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  by  which  the  lands  weri* 
transferred  to  the  Church,  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  to  two 
valuable  volumes,  and  a  part  of  a  third,  published  under  the  title 
«' Cartularium  Saxonicum ''  (1885-1890),  by  Mr.  Walter  De  Gray 
Birch,  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
work  is  in  course  of  progress.  The  first  charter  is  dated  A.D.  430,  and 
the  last  published  is  a.d.  972.  In  order  to  complete  the  collection  to 
A.D.  1066, 1  collected  my  materials,  from  972  to  1067,  from  Kemble's 
•'  Codex  Diplomaticus,"  in  six  volumes  (1839-1818). 

As  regards  the  number  of  manors,  hidage,  and  annual  rentals  in 
the  Exchequer  Survey,  I  have  carefully  collected  ray  statistics  from 
the  two  folio  volumes,  copies  of  the  original  survey,  printed  by  the 
king's  command,  a.d.  1816.* 

The  episcopal  and  capitular  incomes  stated  in  the  general  summary 
are  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 

I  have  given  in  detail,  as  specimens,  the  national  property  granted 
to  the  Sees  and  Chapters  of  Canterbury,  York,  Winchester,  and  St. 
Paul's,  London.  With  regard  to  the  other  Sees  and  Chapters,  I 
have  given  a  summary  of  each.  At  the  end  will  be  found  a  general 
summary,  useful  for  reference. 

*  The  coanticn  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dnrham  are 
not  described  in  the  survey,  neither  is  Ijinca^hirc  under  its  proper  title.  HutFurnesM 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmoreland,  ^-ith  part 
of  Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West  Kidinp  of  Yorkshire.  The  lands  lictween 
the  Ribble  and  Mersey  are  placed  in  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Rutlandshire  is  defcribed 
as  in  the  coanties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 
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Public  Grakts  to  Canterbury* 


Year  in 

which 

land  wail 

frrant«d 

t;87 

774 
J774 
791 
791 
791 
791 

( 


Number 

of 
Hideo. 


17  hides 
70. hides 

4      M 

5  M 

3  ,. 

8  ,. 

2  „ 

1  ,. 

15  „ 

GO  „ 

HO  .. 


I 

i:30 
799      n» 

i'    4 


799 


«01        12 


rSOf) 
^05 
4409 
*H09 

*11 

:S12 

*4I4 

«14 
#<21 

816 
822 

Kn 

JH23 

«31 
H.'<3 

1)41 
IHl 
.•*M9 
967 
059 
J964 

t>80 

1001 


Land 
7  hides 

25  jagera 
^      >» 

2      „ 
44     „ 

.•50      ,. 
10  hides 

Lands 
6  hides 

Lands 

65  jagera 

6  hides 

7  jajfera 
88  hides 
a')      .. 

11  M 

26  „ 
40      „ 

:i82  housef 
7  hides 

1      ., 
25      „ 


1003     !  I^nds 


PlSM. 


Adisham 

I  Pageham,  with  \ 

\   8  appendages   ) 

( Geddingge  and  i 

■(  Wdetun  j 

Higham 

Lydd 

Otford 

Sandhurst 

Orgarswick 

Ickham 

Linga  Hejes       \ 

Twickenluim  on' 
right  bank  off 
Thames  j 


Charing 
Bryning 
Humbing 


Coontj. 


Kent 


Middlesex 


Kent 


Gedding 


T«nhani 


Bocholt 
Benestan 
Berham 
Ibbington 
Rainham  > 

Gravene  j 

Ibentia,  &c. 
fBianey  on  thi^l 
I  River  Stour  ) 
i  Bexley  on  tbe  i 
\  Hjvar  Cruy  ) 
Snlebertinglaiid 
fCoppan  stall,        I 

( Bcealefordan       ) 
( Meleton,      near ) 
(     Kemiing         / : 
Godmershani    *      I 
WiUiin  tiic  Citv)  [ 
[     of  Cfknt,  ' 

f>nt^Hf>  ditto       )  ! 
Botwell  nr.  Hayes 
Near  Limming' 
Mailing 
Winglmni 
Terringpj 
Recolver 
Ely 

Viil.  of  Sandwich 
Lymmage 
( Preston     and    ) 
'(     Evlwartone     / 
ClifFe 

(Inside  and  nut-) 
'  side  the  walls  - 
(     of  Canterbury) 


Middlesex 
Kent 
Sussex 
Kent 


Cambridge 
Kent 


Number 

By  whom 

Witne«»es 
to  tbo 

granted. 

Charter. 

K.  Eadbald 

None 

Caedwalla 

4 

♦« 

4 

Offa 

24 

ft 

22 

»« 

— 

" 

~~ 

None 

ft 

^'1 

Cenulf 

28    J 

„ 

9 

M 

2G    • 

Cuthred 

31 

n 

— 

Cenulf 

12 

r* 

20 

„ 

17 

f* 

7 

„ 

9 

M 

6 

»» 

None 

•» 

18 

Beornulf 

None 

Cenulf 

ti 

Wiglaf 

15 

Ethelwulf 

14 

Athelstan 

28 

Edmund 

~ 

Edred 

19 

Kg.  Edwig 

38 

Egelredus 

— 

tt 

"^ 

E<lmund 

— 

Ethelred 

— 

" 

— 

Title  in  Charter. 


King  of  Kent 
Kg.  of  Wessez 


K.  of  thcAnglea 
K.  of  all  Angles 


King  of  the 
English 

K.  of  Mercians. 
This  land  the 
king  restored 
to  the  Church; 
Offa  had  taken 
it  away  from 
Jaenbert 
K-of  Mercian* 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  re- 
covered this 
land  for  the 
Cathedral  Ch. 
K.  of  Kent 

K.  of  Mercians 


K.  of  Kent 
Archbishop 
Ceolnoth  re- 
covered Mal- 
litif?  manor  for 
CmuCiitb.  K. 
Baldred  bad 
granted  it  pre- 
viously, but  as 
the  Witan 
would  not  con* 
sent,  the  g^nt 
did  not  take 
effect. 
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The  public  property  here  described  amounted  to  546  hides,  with 
jugera=21  hides — total,  507 — and  with  the  village  of  Sandwich  and 
other  lands  not  measured.  In  Domesday  the  See  and  chapter  had 
together  856  hides  or  solines  in  ten  counties,  viz.,  Kent  312,  Suffolk 
20,  Sussex  180,  Surrey  49,  Middlesex  161,  Hertfordshire  6,  Buck- 
inghamshire 75,  Oxfordshire  15,  Hampshire  4,  and  Essex  34.*  The 
private  endowments  therefore  amounted  to  289  hides.  Werehard,  a 
priest,  gave,  A.n.  832,  290  hides  of  his  own  private  property  to  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  Archbishop  all  the 
property  of  the  dissolved  Priory  of  St.  Martin's,  Dover,  with  a  groes 
rental  of  £232  per  annum. 

PcBLic  Grants  to  York. 


JNamber  Komber 

Date.  '      of  Place.  Conntv.  liy  whom  f^irantcd.  of 

Hide?.  WitnessM. 


iK)3   Lands'  At  Afreimindcrnes  >  Lancashire  |  Athelstan,  Kg.  of  West  Saxons        69 

—  '    80      Sherburn  Yorks  !          ,»                       .,                       — 

—  •     32       BeverU\v  „  i          ,.                       ».        '                — 

—  30     !  Bishop  Wilton       i  ..  i          "                       ••                       ~ 

—  66     I  Ripon  ,,  ,.                        ,.                        — 
\U')S       24     ,  Southwell  Notts 

'  (Sutton  between]  I  ■< 

\m  '     10     :      Blvth  and  the  -  .,  I 

I              (    River  Idle         I  I 

—         30      Newl)old                 I  Yorks  j 

l»63       20       Sherburn  „  | 

1033       43       Partington 


335 


In  Domesday  tlie  Archbishop  and  Cathedral  Church  hold  1137  hides, 
viz.,  the  former,  945,  the  latter,  192.  In  Yorkshire  there  were  872,  of 
which  323  were  waste ;  Lincolnshire,  82 ;  Gloucestershire,  92;  Notts,  59  ; 
lueicestershire,  32.  Annual  rentals,  £358.  I  can  trace  only  335  hides 
in  the  charters  as  public  property.  Drake  and  other  historians  of 
Yorkshire  state  that  the  Northumbrian  princes  bestowed  considerable 
revenues  on  the  church  of  York.  Many  valuable  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
were  destroyed  during  the  Danish  invasions.  The  city  of  York  was 
burnt  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  lands  ravaged  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Tees ;  hence  so  many  hides  described  in  Domesday 
as  waste.  After  carefully  considering  this  matter,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  some  lUOO  hides  of  the  1 137  came  from  public  property,  and  that 
the  rest  came  from  private  sources,  of  which  Prince  Ulphus's  donation 
of  39  hides  of  land  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  York  became  the 
most  valuable. 

*  Of  these  the  See  had  646,  with  an  annual  rental  of  £1507  19«.  C<1.     The  Cathedral 
Church  had  210,  with  a  rental  of  £645  As.  6(/. 


Edwij?  or  KtUvy 

37 

Edgar 

4» 

Cn'ut 

27 
31 
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Public  Grants  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


Noinber 
Date.        of 
I  Hides. 


20 
8 
5 
6 
2 


o 


\ 
796 


10 

8 
12 
30 
10 

10 

8 
10 
15 


Place. 


Tillinghanx 
Barling 
Chingford 
Yardley 
LuffDell 
Belcham      or 
Beauchamp 
with  Witcham 
Heybriclge 
Runwell 
Adulvesna^sa 
Drayton 

fNeosdune  with) 
(  Willesdone  / 
Barnes 

Sandon  withRhode       Herts 
Nastock  I      Essex 


By  whom 
granted. 


!  Nnmberof 
Witnesses  in 
the  Charter. 


Ethelbert 
Eg.  Eadweard 


Title  id 
Charter. 


None     I  King  of  Kent 


1 
Kg.  Athelstan  \\ 


Middlesex 


Surrey 


-  The  charter 
'■  has  no  date, 
and    states 
that     King 
Athelstan 
confirmed 
these      106 
hides  to  the 
monastery 
ofSt.Paurs, 
London 


King  Edgar 


i>4 


Total  154 


Bishopric  of  London. 

In  A.D.  704,  Sueabread,  King  of  Essex,  granted  to  the  bishop  30 
hides  of  land  at  Twickenham,  co.  Middlesex ;  30  witnessed  the  charter. 

In  942,  King  Edmund  granted  the  bishop  lands  in  the  island  of 
Suthereye  ;  30  witnessed  the  charter. 

In  Domesday  the  bishop  possessed  127  hides  in  Essex,  46  in  Herts^ 
97  in  Middlesex ;  total,  270. 

St.  Paul's  had  85  hides  in  Essex  (in  charter  116),  74  in  Middlesex 
(in  charter  20),  38  in  Herts  (in  charter  10),  8  in  Surrey,  5  in  Beds; 
total,  210.  The  communa,  139^  hides ;  prebendal  estates,  70J.  Tho 
communa  =  25,080  acres  =  £157  13s.  4d.  rental  per  annum  =  1^. 
per  acre  in  a.d.  1086.  Fifty-six  hides  of  the  prebendal  estates  camo 
from  private  sources. 

I  have  traced  only  30  hides  of  the  bishop's  property,  and  154  hidea 
of  St.  Paul's,  to  public  sources.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  where  the 
island  of  Suthereye  is. 

Durham. 

In  Domesday  the  Bishop  of  Durham  held,  in  six  counties,  60 
manors  and  24  sokes,  and  369  hides  of  land,  130  of  which  were  waste. 
But  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 

Gnthrum,  King  of  Northumberland,  granted  to  the  bishop,  with  King 
Alfred's  approval,  all  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Were, 
and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  Tees.  The  whole  territory 
between  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  granted  to  the  bishop  and  Church  by 
Onthrum,  Alfred,  Ecfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  and  others^  was  called 
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St.  Cuthbert*s  patrimoDj,  and  all  was  national  property,  or  foldand. 
The  valuable  minerals  of  St.  Cathbert*s  patrimony  have  been  and 
are  still  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with 
which  they  replenish  annually  their  Common  Fund.  The  net  income 
which  the  Episcopal  and  capitular  estates  of  Durham  bring  in  to  the 
Common  Fund  is  about  £270,000  per  annum  after  paying  the  annaal 
incomes  to  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  and  all  expenses,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  net  income  of  the  Common  Fund.  The  parochial  clergy 
of  the  diocese  have  been  immensely  benefited  from  the  Common 
Fund.  Their  incomes  are  not  less  than  £300  a  year  each,  and  all 
have  parsonage  houses ;  and  the  curates  in  the  mining  districts  are 
partly  paid  out  of  the  same  fund. 

The  endowments  of  the  See  and  Church  were  not  separated  until 
Carilepho  became  bishop,  in  1080.  .  The  lands  which  he  gave  to  the 
Church  turned  out  to  be  the  most  valuable,  from  the  minerals  they 
produced.  Before  1836,  the  great  wealth  of  this  church  was  squan- 
dered in  golden  canonries,  each  worth  £3000  per  annum,  given  away 
to  bishops  and  other  favourites  who  did  no  duty  for  this  money.  All 
that  is  now  changed  for  the  better  through  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  property  of  the  See  and  Church  of  Durham,  as  stated  in 
Domesday,  was  but  small  compared  with  the  actual  amount  possessed, 
because  Durham  and  Northumberland  were  not  surveyed.  In  Lincoln- 
shire the  See  had  75  hides;  Yorkshire,  236  (130  were  waste);  Beds, 
13  ;  Essex,  40  ;  Northampton,  2  ;  and  Berks,  3.     Total,  369. 


Public  Grants  to  Winchester. 


Year  in 

Number  < 

which 
theLand 

Xumber 

of     1                P:aco. 
Hidcf.  ■ 

C*)anty. 

By  whom 
j        Kranted. 

of 
Wltnenae*       Title  In  aiarter. 
to  the    , 

jcraniod. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Cbirter.  ' 

I 

♦>33 

100     i  Chilcombe 

Hants 

Cynegils 

—      '  King  of  Wesaex 

r.30 

43     :  Alresford  &WorthT 

,, 

Cynewale 

—      1 

672 

100    1  Downton 

;   w'iits 

* 

1 

(J38 

f^    j  (  Farnliam  50,  and  ^ 
^      (licntleylO             ) 

Surrey 

Ced  walla 

»» 

(i   KW)     I  Taunton                  ) 

737  j 

4     1  Withiglea 

Somerset 

Ethelheard 

<»      ' 

3 

Coarn                      J 

' 

740 

10 

Clcran  or  Clere 

Hants 

Cuthrcd 

"•'   ■■■ 

740 
740 

5 

1 

(Thruhham             ) 

-,  Eppelhyrste 

( Hwitanleage         j 

1 

New  Forest 

,.    /King  of  the  West 
'    (,  Saxons 

740 

I 

825 

15 

Alton  [Priors] 

Hants 

Egbert 

"      , 

H2G 

«/»     ;  fCalbourn  in  Isle) 
'^^      i    of  Wight             / 

M 

»» 

"      i 

H2G     1     20     i  Droxford 

)t 

M 

37     ; 

838 

,^    1  fShallieet  in  Isle) 
^^    'i   of  Wight             / 

)f 

f* 

'••  i 

854 

30    1  Brightwell 

Berks    1 

Athulf  (or 
Ethelwalf) 

;•  -  1    " 

854 

19    ^ 

Wanborough           1 

Wilts 

t» 

11        ' 

1^ 
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WiN'CHESTEK — continued. 


Tetrin 

Numbet 

or 

Hides. 

Number 

which 
)and«ra> 
^rant  d. 

PUce.  • 
Rush  ton 

County. 

! 

By  whom 
frrauted. 

Witne^tet 

to  the 

CMBrter 

Titit  in  Charter. 

8 

Somerset) 

«54- 

8 

(Stoke  St.    Mary,) 
J     near     Orchard  - 
(     Portman            j 

1 
'    Devon  , 

Athulf 

28    1 

Kingof  the  West 
Saxons 

) 

654 

20 

Hinton  Ampnor 

Hants 

»» 

18 

♦• 

«54 

133 
10 

Taanton                 ) 
Bruna                     t 

Somerset 

Alfred 

23 

»» 

680 

8 

fRimpton,       near! 
\     Taanton            / 

M 

»» 

14 

These  were    rx- 
changed  for  10i» 

No    f 
date  t 

50 
60 

Chiseldon 
Hurstbourne 

Wilts 
Hants 

»♦ 
»* 

;■  '^- 

bides  of  land  at 
Cholsey,    Hag- 
borne,     and 
Basilsleigh,  co. 
Berks 

D00| 

50 
50 

Hurstbourne  Prior » 
Merchamme           ) 

1 

Edward 

None 

♦900 

10 

(Stoke   by  Hurst- » 
*(     bour.ic                j 

1 

ft 

21 

In  exchange  for 
land  at  Ceolsel- 
dene,  kjc. 

901 

10 

Bishop's  Fonthill 

Wilts 

1 

Earl  Or!af 

33    f 

The  Bp.anfiPriory 
of    8t.    SwithuTi 

♦904 

1 

20 

10 
10 
20 

/Stoke,  nearShal-\ 

1     bourne               | 

-.  At  Crawancumbe  ,- 

AtB'rih'pCompton 

At  Banwell           / 

i 

The  Bishop 

36    1 

era n ted  thfise  60 
hides  of  land  t<i 
King  Edward  in 
exchange  for  lib- 
erties which  the 
King  granted  to 
Taunton  Ifonas 

904 

40 

Bishop's  Waltliam 

;     Hants 

Edward 

83     < 

tery 

928 

12 

Stoke 

Athelstan 

38 

933 

10 

Newton 

Wilts 

»» 

"1 

King  of  the  West 
Saxons 

934 

30 

Enford 

Hants 

tt 

37 

», 

934 

10 

Chilbolton 

,. 

%t 

None 

tt 

934 

10 

Ashnians  worth 

»t 

ft 

ff 

938 

25 

Titchbourne 

Hants 

t» 

16 

ft 

939 

15 

1  Overton       [Eaft  1 

(     Overton  ]            / 

«« 

f» 

•» 

940 

30 

Pewsey 

Wilts 

Edmund 

36 

King  of  England 

957 

7 

Heaton 

S*thampt*n 

Edwig 

None 

.   959 

10 

Brighton 

t» 

t« 

42 

960 

10 

( Bishopstoke     on  i 
(     the  R  Itchen    ) 

»» 

Edgar 

13 

960 

7 

Harwell 

Itorks 

If 

17 

961 

5 

Avington 

[Easton  on  River] 
\     Itchen,       near  - 

»» 

*t 

8 

961 

7 

^^ 

If 

32 

(     Winchester       j 

963 

24 

Wasing 

^, 

f» 

20 

975 

15 

Bleadon 

Somerset 

If 

14 

975 

3 

Maddingley 

Cambridge 

«• 

27 

979 

5 

Sutton 

Hants 

Ethelred 

8 

980 

7 

Havant 

,, 

42 

991 

10 

Stockton 

Wilts 

>t 

47 

994 

10 

Fobbafuntan 

., 

ft 

7 

1033 
1043 

3 

Hille 
Portland 

Dorscts. 

Cnut 

7 

1044 

15 

Pitminster 

i 
'( 

Edward  the 
Confessor 

•     34 

) 

1044 

30 

Witney 

Oxfords. 

»f 

34 

1045 

8 

Southampton 

Hants 

»» 

30 

1046 

6 

Hannington 

" 

\      ^^ 

\ 

Toua  .  1422 


*  lAH^di  «x0ttxm^* 
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The  See  and  Church  of  Winchester  received  the  largest  amount  of 
public  property,  amounting  to  1122  hides.  The  grants  are  contained 
in  4i  extant  charters.  In  Domesday  the  amount  is  1200  hides, 
viz.,  664i  to  bishop  and  535i  to  church.  T\\'o  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  hides  seem  to  have  been  lost  or  taken  from  the  church  before  1066. 
In  discussing  the  matter  of  public  or  national  property,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  we  have  lost  a  large  number  of  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  which  contained  particulars  of  the  conveyance  of  this 
property.  Therefore  we  must  regard  as  a  minimum  the  cjuantity  of  land 
conveyed  in  extant  charters.  The  records  of  Winchester  have  been 
the  most  complete  of  all  the  dioceses  in  England.  In  Hampshire  the 
bishop  had  287i  hides,  church  388 ;  Wilts,  110  bishop,  church  147^  ; 
the  bishop  had  in  Cambridge,  15i  ;  Somersetshire,  02 ;  Berks,  81  ; 
Bucks,  39  ;  Oxford,  44i  ;  Sussex,  40  ;  Herts,  5.  Total  yearly  rental 
£1470,  for  the  1200  hides  in  Domesday. 

Chilcombe  was  rated  in  Domesday  for  only  one  hide,  whereas  the 
estate  was  100  hides,  which  number  I  adopt  here.  The  annual  rental 
was  £100.  The  general  average  rental  for  one  hide  in  Domesday  was 
one  pound  per  annum. 

Wells. 

When  King  Ina  founded,  about  a.d.  704,  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Wells,  he  endowed  it  with  50  hides  in  and  around  the  village  of  Wells. 
In  767  King  Cenulf  granted  11  hides  by  charter.  But  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  its  best  benefactor.  When  Earl  Harold  and  his  father 
Godwin  were  banished  by  the  Confessor,  he  bestowed  on  the  Church 
of  Wells,  in  a.d.  1065,  Harold's  estates  in  Somersetshire,  amounting* 
to  210  hides.  The  church  thus  received  271  hides  of  public  pro- 
perty. In  Domesday  the  Bishop  of  Wells  possessed  282  hides  in 
18  manors  in  Somersetshire.  The  first  Bishop  of  Wells  was  con- 
secrated A.D.  909,  and  he  and  his  successors  enjoyed  the  endowments 
of  the  church. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  282  hides  of  Domesday 
were  public  property.  According  to  Mr.  Eyton,  the  Somersetshire 
hide  =  250  modem  acres;  therefore  282  hides  =  70.500  acres,  which 
would  be  worth  £70,000  net  rental  per  annum  at  least,  at  the  present 
time,  for  bishop  and  cathedral  church.  But  what  are  the  actual 
annual  rentals  ?  £30,000,  including  tithes.  More  than  £40,000  per 
annum  of  public  endowments  must  have  actually  been  taken  from  this 
church  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

Carlisle. 

Four  of   our  kings  after  the  Norman   Conquest  granted  manors, 
advowEons,  and  tithes  to  the  priory  of  Carlisle,  which  was  the  cathedral 
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church.  In  1133,  Henry  I.  created  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  ;  Heary 
III.  gave  the  manor  of  Dalstonr  The  church  had  already  the  manors 
of  Carlton  and  Bris-caihe,  Edward  I.  gave  the  tithes  of  extra- 
parochial  lands  within  the  forest  of  Englewood,  and  several  churches 
with  their  tithes.  At  the  dissolution,  the  priory*s  revenues  were 
valued  at  gross  £482,  net  £418  ;  the  bishop's  at  gross  £577,  net  £531. 
But  Heniy  VIIL  incorporated  a  Dean  and  Chapter  in  place  of  the 
priory,  and  granted  thetn  all  the  manors  they  possessed^ viz.,  fifteen 
manors  in  Cumberland  and  one  in  Northumberland,  witli  possessions  in 
12(5  other  places,  and  the  rectories  and  advowsons  of  22  churches. 
Henry  VJII.  also  granted  them  all  the  revenues  of  the  priory  of 
Wetherall,  they  paying  certain  accounts.     This  was  all  public  property. 

Chester. 

In  Domesday  Survey,  the  church  of  St.  Werburgh  has  28  hides 
in  21  manors.  In  a.d.  9oS  King  Edgar  granted  by  charter  17 
hides  in  four  places.  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  some  of  his 
successors  richly  endowed  the  church  with  extensive  estates.  This 
was  not  national  property.  In  1541  the  See  and  Chapter  were 
founded  and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  monastery. 
I  can  trace  only  17  hides  of  national  property, 

CHJCnESTER. 

In  A.D.  683,  Caed walla,  King  of  Wessex,  gave  87  hides  of  land  to 
Bishop  Wilfrid  in  various  villages  in  the  peninsula,  to  found  an  abbey 
at  Selsey.  King  Nonna  in  714  granted  11  hides^  and  in  725,  20; 
Osmund  in  770  granted  15;  Offa  in  772  granted  8  ;  Cenulf  in  801 
granted  25 ;  Athelstan  in  930  granted  4 ;  Edmund  in  dlo  granted 
0 ;  and  Edwig  in  956  granted  60 ;  total,  236.  About  GO  hides  of 
Caedwalla'S  grant  have  been  covei^ed  by  the  inroads  of  tho  sea.  In 
1075  the  See  of  Selsey  w^as  removed  to  Chichester,  and  the  endow- 
ments followed  the  bishopric.  In  Domesday  the  bishop  and  canons 
of  Chichester  possessed  in  Sussex  1 75  hides.  I  consider  that  all  tliis 
land  came  from  public  property. 


Ely. 

When  Queen  Ethelreda  founded  the  monastery  of  Ely,  in  a.d.  673^ 
she  endowed  it  with  lands  in  the  island  which  were  her  own  private 
property  and  amounted  to  000  hides.  Two  hundred  ye^irs  after, 
Burrhed,  King  of  Mercia,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  seized  the  island 
of  Ely,  and  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Mercia.  But  Saxon  kings 
could  not  have  disposed  of   such   property  as   modern  English  kvci^-^ 
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have  done.  The  former  held  the  property  as  tmstees,  and  were  only 
usufructuary  possessors.  It  is  important  to  note  this  fact,  beoanae 
when  Bishop  Ethelwold,  of  Worcester,  was  commanded  by  King 
Edgar  to  rebuild  the  monastery,  the  king  endowed  it  with  55  hides 
and  several  villages  in  Ely,  as  public  property  held  by  the  Crown,  sod 
also  granted  the  manor  of  Hatfield,  in  Herts,  of  40  hides  in  extent, 
and  50  hides  in  Suffolk.  The  bishop  himself  purchased,  partly  with 
tiie  kings  money,  about  100  hides  as  additional  endowment. 

Owing  to  numerous  private  benefactions  the  monastery  became  very 
wealthy,  as  is  known  from  the  Domesday  Survey,  where  535  hides 
are  recorded  in  128  manors  and  79  other  places  in  six  counties,  vi»., 
Cambridge,  210;  Suffolk,  109;  Huntingdon,  38i  ;  Norfolk,  784; 
Herts,  41) ;  and  Essex,  54i  ;  total,  534 i.  I  have  traced  109  of  these 
liides  as  public  property. 

Exeter. 

King  Athelstan  granted  to  this  church,  in  a.d.  938,  8  hides  in  four 
manors  in  Devonshire,  and  each  of  the  four  charters  was  witnessed 
by  fifteen  of  the  Witan.  In  A.n.  932  he  endowed  St.  Peters  at  Exeter 
with  twenty-six  villages.  King  Edward  the  Elder  gave  the  Bishop 
of  Crediton  three  manors.  It  is  important  to  note  the  union  of 
bishoprics  with  that  of  Exeter.  In  905  King  Edward  the  Elder 
erected  two  sees,  (1)  St.  Peter  s,  Bodmin,  for  Cornwall,  (2)  Taunton, 
for  Devonshire.  In  978  the  see  at  Bodmin  was  transferred  to  St. 
German's,  and  Taunton  was  removed  to  Crediton.  I  1040  the 
see  of  St.  German's  was  transferred  to  Crediton,  and  thus  the  two 
were  united  into  one  bishopric.  In  1050  Bishop  Leofric  removed 
the  see  from  Crediton  to  Exeter.  This  will  give  an  idea  how  the 
<^pi8Copal  property  of  Exeter  increased.  King  Edward  the  Elder 
endowed  with  manors  of  folcland  the  two  sees  which  he  created  in  A.D. 
1)05.  And  these  endowments,  with  others,  followed  the  bishoprics  to 
Exeter,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  was  possessed  of  343  hides,  in  52  manors,  in  nine  counties.* 
The  Confessor  had  largely  endowed  the  bishopric.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  343  hides  came  from  national  property.  But 
matter  for  serious  consideration  is  contained  in  the  facts  that  the 
average  annual  income  of  the  see  in  1850  was  only  £1508,  and  that 
of  the  church  £11,483  !  The  episcopal  estates  were  shipwrecked  after 
the  Reformation.     The  capitular  estates  were  not  touched. 

Gloucester. 

Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mercians,  in  a.d.  671  granted  by  his  charter 
300  tributarii  or  hides  of  land  at  Gloucester,  and  300  cassati  or  hides 

*  Jn  Devonshire,  1264  hides  ;  CornwaU,  101 ;  Sussex,  794;  Surrey,  44  ;  Gloucester,  7  ; 
J^erkshiie,  9;  Oxford,  6;  Hampshire,  5 ;  Norfolk,  4J;  total,  343. 
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at  Pershoram  to  Osric,  hia  nephew,  then  his  viceroy  of  the  Wiccii, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  a  monastery  at  Gloucester. 
In  Domesday,  St»  Peter's,  Gloucester,  posse-ssed  only  100^  hides  in 
sixteen  manors  and  three  counties,  viz.,  Gloucestershire  97,  Hereford  3^ 
Worcester  i,  total,  lUU.^,  Of  these  lOOJ  hides  I  can  trace  only  41  to- 
public  sources :  the  remainder  no  doubt  come  from  private  donors. 
I  cannot  state  what  became  of  Ethelred's  foundation  grants,  whicb 
certainly  were  very  extensive.  1  think  none  of  the  41  hides  belonged 
to  the  original  grant,  which  doubtless  was  all  lost,  that  is,  assuming 
Ethelred's  charter  to  have  been  genuine. 

In  154rl  the  new  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter  were  partly  endowed 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  monastery. 


Bhistol, 

In  11  10,  the  first  Lord  Berkeley  founded  and  endowed  St, 
Augustine's  Abbey,  Bristol.  Several  of  bis  successors  added  to  tho 
endowments,  which  were  all  private  property.  The  gross  annual 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  £767,  In  1512  the  bishopric  and 
chapter  of  Bristol  were  founded  and  partly  endowed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  dissolved  monastery.  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  new 
bishoprics  and  chapters,  had,  when  necessary,  supplemented  their 
endowments  from  the  revenues  of  other  dissolved  monasteries  through- 
out the  country.  All  that  wa^  public  property.  These  were  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Chester,  and  Oxford.  I  omit  Westminster- 
Peterborough  alone  was  not  supplemented,  as  the  revenues  tA  her 
dissolved  monastery  were  more  than  Buflicient  to  endow  the  new 
bishopric  and  chapter.  Therefore,  the  present  revenues  derived  from 
the  estates  of  the  above  bishoprics  and  chapters  have,  to  a  large 
extent  come  from  the  public  property  of  the  State* 

See  and  Cu after  of  Oxford. 

The  Sea  was  created  in  15  U,  and  Henry  VIII,  endowed  it  out  of 
monastic  property  with  six  manors  in  Oxfordshire  and  two  in  Backs, 
with  other  lands,  rente,  rectories,  and  advowsons.  The  gross  annual 
value  was  JE382,  net  £312. 

As  regards  the  revenues  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford,  we^ 
must  go  back  to  1525,  when  the  king  transferred  the  endowments  of 
twenty-one  suppressed  monasteries,  amounting  then  to  £2000  per 
annum,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  founded  '*  Cardinal  College  "  for  a 
dean,  100  canons,  13  chaplains,  professors,  and  186  other  persons, 
Wolsey  endowed  it  from  the  above  and  other  public  revenues.  The- 
endowment  of  the  chapter  in  1512  was  £723  net  per  annum.  All 
the  revenues  of  See  and  Chapter  came  from  public  property ;  cer* 
tainly  not  from  private  property. 
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The  chapter  property  is  now  so  much  mixed  np  with  the  coU^^iafce 
property,  that  no  return  of  revenues  had  been  given  in  1852.  Bnt  the 
rack-rented  value  of  £723  in  1542  was  £17,352  in  1852 — 1.«.,  twenty- 
four  times  its  value ;  twenty-four  is  always  my  factor  in  Booh 
calculations. 

This  agrees  with  the  value  stated  in  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  76,  nnder 
which  Act  the  governing  body  of  Christ  Church  set  apart  every  year 
£17,000  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  in  order  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  dean,  canons,  chaplains, 
&c.,  except  the  fabric  fund.  This  £17,000  a  year  is  from  the  public 
or  national  endowments  of  1542. 

The  bishop's  endowment  in  15 12  of  £382  then  should  in  1852  produce 
£9168  per  annum,  but  the  average  was  only  £1753,  a  loss  of  £7415  per 
annum  !  How  was  this  ?  Queen  Elizabeth,  through  the  influence  of 
her  unprincipled  courtiers,  stripped  the  see  in  1559  of  almost  all  its 
property,  and  so  great  was  the  poverty  in  which  the  queen  left  the 
see  that  Charles  I.  granted  Bishop  Bancroft  and  his  successors  £100 
per  annum  out  of  his  forest  at  Shatover  and  Stow  Wood,  with  license 
to  unite  the  vicarage  of  Guddesden  to  the  rectory.  But  the  chapter 
property  was  not  touched  by  the  queen. 

Hereford. 

In  A.D.  680  the  See  of  Hereford  was  founded.  The  endowments 
were  small  until  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  had  been  cruelly 
murdered  when  on  a  friendly  visit  at  King  Offa's  Court.  Milifred, 
King  of  the  Mercians,  erected,  in  825,  the  Cathedral  Church  in  which 
Ethelbert's  remains  were  deposited.  The  church  was  then  richly 
endowed  with  landed  estates  by  King  Milifred,  and  some  of  his 
successors,  out  of  the  public  property  of  the  ^lercian  State.  These 
endowments  are  recorded  in  Domesday  as  407  hides  in  sixty  manors 
and  in  five  counties,  viz.,  bishop  98,  church  309.  The  original 
endowments  were  held  in  common  by  the  bishop  and  church ;  then 
they  were  gradually  divided,  as  in  other  old  bishoprics,  between  bishop 
and  chapter.  In  Herefordshire  they  held  293  hides,  Shropshire  56 
(of  which  33  were  waste),  Gloucestershire  30,  Worcestershire  25^, 
Essex  2,  total  107.     All  this  was  public  property. 

Lichfield. 

The  bishopric  of  Lichfield  was  created  and  endowed  by  Oswy,  King 
of  Mercia,  in  a.d.  656,  and  in  680  the  bishopric  was  divided  into  five 
dioceses.  In  789  Lichfield  was  made  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  but  the 
title  ceased  in  a.d.  802.  In  1075  the  See  was  transferred  to  Chester, 
and  in  1102  it  was  again  changed  to  Coventry,  where  there  was  a 
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wealthy  church.  During  these  various  changes,  the  bishopric  received 
from  the  several  kings  endowments  of  lands  from  State  property.  In 
Domesday  the  See  possessed  192  hides,  in  forty HDne  manors  and  twenty- 
four  other  places,  and  in  six  counties,  riz,,  Staffordshire  109  (of  which 
twenty  were  wast^^*),  Derbyshire  20,  Cheshire  14 J,  Shropshire  13i, 
Warwickshire  12,  Herts  11 ;  total,  102.    All  this  was  public  property. 

Lincoln. 

K\TiegilSj  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  gave  Dorchester,  now  a  village 
about  seven  miles  from  Oxford,  to  Birinus^  where,  in  G35,  he  fixed  his 
8ee,  and  built  a  church.  The  bishopric  extended  over  the  two  large 
kingdoms  of  W^est  Saxony  and  Mercia.  In  course  of  time  eight 
bishoprics  were  formed  out  of  this  bishopric.  In  683  the  bishopric 
of  Dorchester  was  transferred  to  WLnchester,  But  the  bishoprics  of 
Leicester  and  Lindsey  (called  Sidnacester)  were  transferred  to  Dor- 
chester in  871  and  019  respectively^  and  were  there  united  under  tha 
title  of  the  See  of  Dorchester,  In  1085  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, transferred  his  See  to  Lincoln.  I  have  explained  these 
changes,  in  order  to  show  that  Lincoln  possessed  the  endowments  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Leicester  nnd  Lindsey,  which  were  given  them  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  created  them  in  A.D.  680,  in  addition  to 
the  endowmtmts  which  were  given  afirr  their  union,  Domesday  tells 
the  tale  where  the  bishop's  endowments  were. 

Here  are  the  eight  counties.  The  bishop  held  for  himself  and 
Cathedral  Church  oOi  hides  in  Oxfordshire,  39 i  in  Bucks,  74^  in 
LeicestA?rahire,  Huntingdonshire  55,  Cambridge  30,  Beds  lOi,  Notting- 
hamshire 28,  Northamptonshire  8 J,  Lincolnshire  187  ;  total,  796 J, 
in  106  manors,  30  sokes,  and  3  inland.  All  this  was  public  property 
or  folcland  in  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  which  was 
granted  by  various  kings  with  the  consent  of  their  Witans. 


Manchester. 

The  bishopric  of  Manchester  was  founded  in  1847,  and  the  bishop 
has  since  then  received  his  income  of  £1200  per  annum  out  of  the 
Conunon  Fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  amounting  to  gross  £30,000  per 
annum,  net  £27J)00,  is  pai-ochial  property.  In  1889,  £19,074  was 
distributed  in  a  iff/ mentation  of  incomes  to  109  rectors  in  Manchester 
parish  in  which  this  property  arises*  making  their  net  total  £10,000,  or 
an  average  of  £o6ij  net  per  annum  each.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  receive 
£5700  per  annum  out  of  the  same  property.  It  is  probable  that  this 
property  will  realise  gross  £60,000  per  annum  as  a  maximum,  net 
£55,000.     The  result  is  that  some  of  the  Manchester  rectors  have  over 
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£1000  net  per  annum,  and  a  very  large  nnmber  from  £600  to  £800  & 
year  net. 

Norwich. 

Felix^  having  converted  the  East  Angles,  was  consecrated  their  first 
bishop  in  a.d.  C30,  and  placed  his  See  at  Dunwich  in  Suffolk.  Elznham, 
called  North  Elmham  in  contradistinction  to  South  Elmham  in  Snffolk, 
was  given  to  Bishop  Felix  by  Kiug  Sigebert.  In  673  the  diocese  was 
divided  into  two ;  one  bishop  resided  at  Dunwich  for  Suffolk,  and  the 
other  at  North  Elmham  for  Norfolk.  In  870  they  were  united,  with 
North  Elmham  as  the  bishop's  residence.  In  1075  the  See  wa» 
removed  to  Thetford,  and  in  1094  to  Norwich. 

In  Domesday  the  bishop  possessed  178  hides,  in  68  manors  & 
Berewicks  and  46  other  places,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Snflfolk. 
The  greatest  benefactor  to  the  bishopric  was  William  Galsagrus 
[Belfagus  or  Beaufo],  Bishop  of  Thetford  (1085-1091),  who  possessed 
immense  private  property.  He  was  the  Conqueror's  chaplain  and 
chancellor,  with  whom  he  was  in  such  great  favour  that  he  gave  and 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  above  30  manors  in  fee  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  besides  lands  and  rents  in  about  40  other  towns,  most  of 
which  he  left  to  the  See  at  his  death.  Half  de  Bellafago,  sheriff  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  Henry  I.*s  time,  seems  to  have  been  his  son. 
In  Domesday,  the  actual  property  which  belonged  to  the  See  in  1086, 
and  which  was  national  property,  was,  in  Norfolk,  53  hides  in  1^ 
manors  and  6  Berewicks,  yearly  value  £165  12^.  UL ;  in  Suffolk,  9ft 
hides  in  2  manors,  yearly  value  £36  8a\ 

The  Conqueror  gave  Bishop  Galsagus  in  fee  [I)e  Feu  do]  in  Norfolk^ 
96  hides,  yearly  rental  or  valet,  £171  5^•.  lOrZ.  ;  in  Suffolk,  14  hides^ 
yearly  rental  or  valet,  £23  IO5.  6rf.  ;  total,  110  hides,  yearly  rental 
or  valet,  £191  I65.  M.  It  was  the  greater  part  of  this,  his  private 
property,  which  he  left  to  the  See  at  his  death.  Therefore  only  68 
hides  can  be  claimed  as  national  property,  with  a  yearly  rental  in 
1086  of  £202.  On  the  death  of  Galsagus,  the  See  possessed  178 
hides,  with  a  yearly  rental  of  £390  \(js.  M,  Out  of  this  property ^ 
Bishop  Herbert  Losinga,  in  1101,  endowed  the  new  Cathedral  Church 
with  land,  about  25  hides,  amounting  to  about  £90  p(»r  annum,  and  7 
churches.  This  property  was  increased  by  subsequent  grants  of 
bishops  and  other  benefactors. 

Peterborougu. 

In  A.D.  664,  Wulphere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  founded  and  endowed 
the  monastery  of  Medeshamstede,  subsequently  changed  to  Peter- 
borough. 

He  endowed  the  abbey  with  lands  of  42  villages  and  lands  in  25 
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other  places.  The  charter  is  dated  664,  and  was  witnessed  by  4  kings, 
the  brother  and  2  sisters  of  King  Wulphere,  5  bishops,  2  presbyters, 
I  abbot,  5  princes,  5  thanes,  and  others.  His  brother  Ethelred,  whc 
succeeded  him  in  075,  completed  the  endowment  by  granting,  a.d.  680, 
30  hides  at  Leugttricdun.  The  endowment  then  included  all  the 
Nassabnrgh  Hundred  of  Northampton  which  now  bears  the  name.  It 
was  then  all  folcland  or  public  property. 

In  Domesday  the  abbey  possessed  328i  hides  in  71  manors,  11 
sokes,  and  9  Berewicks  in  sLx  counties,  viz.,  Northamptonshire  200 
hides,  Lincolnshire  87,  Leicestershire  10,  Hunts  15,  Notts  5,  and 
Beds  2i.  At  the  dissolution  Hemy  VIIL  divided  the  revenue  into 
three  parts.  The  first  he  reserved  to  himself,  amounting  to  £700 
|M?r  annum  ;  the  second  parfc  he  assigned  to  the  new  bishop,  and  the 
third  to  the  new  cathedral  body.  Therefore  these  two  corporations 
received  two-thirds  of  the  revenues  arising  out  of  the  328 i  hides. 
Thefr  endowments  have  therefore  come  from  public  property* 

Rochester. 

There  are  twenty  chai-ters  granting  109  hides  of  public  property 
to  the  Bishop  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ilochester.  King  Ethelbert 
granted  land  in  the  city  of  Rochester  in  601,  Eadbert  10  hides, 
8igired  20,  Offa  27,  Egbert  11,  Ethelbert  1,  Cenulf  3,  Ethelwulf  G, 
Alfreil  10,  Edmund  3,  and  Ethelred  15 ;  total,  109. 

In  Domesday  the  bishop  possessed  only  55^  hides  in  17  manors  in 
three  counties — viz.,  Kent  44,  Suffolk  10,  and  Cambridge  \\.  The 
bishopric  lost  5oi  hides.  Here  was  a  poor  bishopric  and  church,  and 
yet  among  the  principal  plundered  of  the  53  J  hides  was  the  Conqueror  s 
own  brother,  Bislaop  Odo,  the  wealthy  Earl  of  Kent* 


RiPON, 

The  bishopric  was  fuunded  in  1830.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  trans- 
feiTed  towards  its  endowment  landed  property  prodacing  £1800  net 
per  annum.  The  Archbishop  of  York  transferred  land  producing 
£500  net  a  year.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  gave  £2200  out 
of  the  episcopal  fund.  His  income  of  £  1500  has  thus  come  from 
public  property,  because  the  episcopal  properties  transferred  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  portions  of  folcland  originally  given  to  the  Sees,  and 
the  Commissioners*  grant  comes  now  from  the  episcopal  and  capitular 
properties  vested  in  them  by  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ripon ;  at 
the  dissolution  all  the  lands  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon  fell  into 
lay  hands. 

In  1604  King  James  n*founded  the  church,  and  endowed  it  with 
£274  per  annum  out  of  the  Crown  lands  or  the  public  i^tcj^x^'^  vi'v 
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the  State.     This  property  prodaced  a  gross  annaal  rental  of  £4910 
for  the  seven  years  ending  1852. 

The  revenues  of  the  bisliopric  and  church  have  therefore  come  from 
public  property. 

Salisbury. 

In  A.D.  705  Sherborne  was  made  an  episcopal  see  which  comprised 
^e  following  six  counties,  viz.,  Dorsk't,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall.  In  OOl  this  diocese  was  subdivided,  and  only 
included  afterwards  the  first  three  counties.  A  few  years  after,  the 
See  of  Wiltshire  was  formed,  with  its  seat  at  Ramesbury.  In  1060 
Wilton  was  united  to  Sherborne,  and  in  1076  Bishop  Herman  trans- 
lated the  united  Sees  to  old  Sarum.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  this  brief  sketch  in  order  to  understand  the  direction  and  source 
of  the  endowments  which  followed  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The 
bishops  and  monks  of  Sherborne  received  the  following  endowments 
out  of  folcland  or  the  public  property  of  tho  State,  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  respective  Witans.  King  Kenewal  granted  100 
hides,  Edgar  5,  Ethelwulf  36,  Athertus  8  hides  at  Tavistock  and  12 
at  Up-Cemel,  20  at  Stalbridge  and  8  at  Cuniton ;  Kenulf  6,  Cuth- 
red  47,  Kenefulf  80 ;  Offa  granted  52  hides  at  Poteme  and  00  hides 
at  Kamsbury,  Egbert  98,  Sigibert  12,  Ina  25,  Geroncius  5,  Edred  7; 
total,  611  hides  given  by  12  kings.  These  grants  are  found  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  British  Museum  ;  Faustin  A.  2,  fol.  23.  Let  us  oom-> 
pare  these  endowments  with  those  in  Domesday.  There  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  held  463  hides,  and  the  monks  of  Sherborne  100  hides  in  9 
manors — total,  563.  The  difference  is  18  hides  between  those  recorded 
in  the  charters  and  in  Domesday,  and  these  possibly  were  lost  between 
705  and  1086.  In  Dorsetshire  the  bishop  held  1384  hides  in  12 
manors ;  Wilts,  267  in  5 ;  Berks,  25i  in  3 ;  Oxford,  20  in  1  ; 
Somersetshire,  8  in  2 ;  Lincolnshire,  3i  in  3;  total,  462 i  in  26 
manors.  The  revenues  of  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  were  confiscated 
at  the  dissolution. 

WOHCESTEH. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  A.i>.  67i>,  and  the  Cathedral  Church  was 
erected  in  the  same  year.  The  first  endowment  of  this  church  on 
record  was  in  690,  when  Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mercians,  granted  84 
hides  in  Worcestershire ;  Ethelweard,  viceroy  of  the  Wiccii,  granted 
12,  and  Eanberht,  another  viceroy,  40;  Ethelbald,  King  of  South 
Saxons,  3;  Ethelred  in  736,  20  hides;  Ofla,  King  of  the  Mercians, 
granted  304  hides  in  27  places ;  King  Cenulf,  81  in  Worcestershire  ; 
King  Bertwulf,  25  in  Worcestershire ;  King  Burgred,  39  in  Glouces* 
ters^re;  King  Ceolwulf,  6;  Athelstan,  20;  and  En  wig,  5;  total^ 
642.  All  this  was  public  property  granted  by  these  kings  with  the^ 
consent  and  approval  of  their  respective  Witenagem6ts. 
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In  Domesday  the  See  and  Cathedral  Church  possessed  676  i  hides, 
or  344  more  than  I  have  stated.  But  three  places  named  in  the 
charters  have  not  had  the  area  of  the  lands  stated.  The  bishop  had 
54  J  hides  in  6  manors  in  Warwickshire,  and  81  hides  in  5  manors  in 
Gloucestershire,  The  Cathedral  Church  held  48U4  hides  in  64  manors 
in  Worcest-ershire ;  58  hides  in  2  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  There 
were  many  hides  of  land  waste  in  Worcestershire. 

The  677  hides  were  public  property. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  built  a  church,  about  A.n.  604, 
on  Thoraey  Island,  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  of  Apollo.  Widmore 
fixes  the  foundation  between  730  and  740  ;  but  King  Sebeit  was 
buried  in  the  churcli,  which  is  a  strong  fact  to  show  that  he  was  the 
founder. 

King  Sebert  endowed  the  church  with  3m  hides  around  the 
monastery,  and  19  hides  at  Stanes.  Ethelred»  King  of  the  Mercians, 
granted  (j'6  hides  in  Surrey,  including  28  at  Battersea ;  King  Offa, 
10  hides  in  Middlesex,  including  5  hide 5  between  Tyburn  and  St. 
Andrew's  Church;  Alfred,  2i  hides;  King  Edgar  granted  85  in 
IIert8»  Middlesex,  and  Surrey  ;  Edward  the  Martyr,  22  in  Middlesex, 
Ethelred  IL,  2^\  ;  Edward  the  Confessor,  32  in  Berks,  Herts,  and 
Middlesex;  he  also  confirmed  17  hides  about  the  monastery,  which 
include  the  Si  granted  by  Sebert.  The  total  hidage  which  I  can 
trace  as  public  property  is  285  hides.  In  Domesday  the  abbey 
possesses  565  hides  in  51  manors  in  15  counties,  viz,,  Essex  43, 
Middlei^ex  99-4,  Herts  44,  Surrey  52i,  Northampton  5i,  Bucks  18, 
Worcestershire  200,  Staffordshire  3,  Lincolnshire  12,  Sussex  3, 
Hampshire  1,  Berks  5,  Gloucestershire  69,  Beds  6^  ;  total,  565 ;  of 
these,  280  hides  were  given  from  private  property. 

WiNDSoK  Chapel. 

.  Edward  III,  in  1351  refounded  the  old  Royal  Free  Chapel  in 
"Windsor  Castle,  iu  connection  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
granted  to  it  two  manors  and  eight  advowsons.  Henry  IV,  gi'anted 
nine  manors,  three  priories,  four  advowsons,  and  parcels  of  lands  in 
three  counties.  Edward  IV,  granted  two  mtuiors.  Tot-al  given  by 
these  three  kings,  thirteen  manors,  twelve  advow&ons,  three  priories, 
and  parcels  of  land,  John,  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  gave  a  manor  or 
odvowson,  and  certain  yearly  rentals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lands,  &c.,  granted  above  by  the  three 
kings  were  a  part  of  the  Terra  liegis,  common  or  public  property^  of 
which  they  were  only  usufructuary  possessore.  This  property  pro- 
duced in  1534  a  net  revenue  of  £1602  per  annum,  and  in  \kWL^ 
£17^001  a  year,  on  beneficial  leases* 
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General  Summary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  landed  estates  which  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Cathedral,  and  other  Churches  at 
the  time  when  the  Domesday  Sur\'ey  was  taken,  and  also  the  total 
values  of  their  annual  rentals  in  108G.  It  also  shows  the  hidage  of 
the  public  or  national  property  held  by  these  respective  corporations 
as  embodied  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  finally  it  shows  the  average 
annual  rentals  of  all  the  episcopal,  capitular,  and  collegiate  church 
estates  in  1850  and  1852. 
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In  Domesday,  the  bishops  and  cathedral  churches  possessed  9108 
hides  of  land  in  England,  of  which  7G5o,  or  more  than  four-fifths,  were 
given  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings  out  of  folcland,  or  the  public  property 
of  the  community.     The  total  rentals  in  108G  were  £9952  per  annanu 
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AboQt  500  bides  were  waste  which  then  paid  no  rent.  When  culti- 
vated, their  rental  was  about  £528,  making  total  rentals  £1 0,480.  To 
get  the  Tftck  rentals  at  the  present  time  of  a  rental  of  £10, 180  in 
108G,  we  multiply  by  216,  and  the  amount  is  £2,263,680  net.  The 
factor  21G  is  thus  found.  I  hav^e  carefully  calculated  that  the  rack 
rental  of  land  in  1534,  'when  the  Church  property  was  valued,  was 
nine  times  the  rental  of  1080  ;  and  in  1830,  twenty-four  times  the 
rental  of  1534.  I  say  rack  rents,  in  contradistinction  to  rents  on 
beneficial  leases.  The  former  were  three  times  more  than  the  latter 
as  regards  Church  leases.  When  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  a 
large  number  of  advowsons  and  rectorial  tithes  was  handed  over  by 
Parliament  to  Henry  VIII.  Bishops  and  chapters  were  compelled  to 
surrender  some  of  their  best  landed  estates  to  the  Sovereign,  especially 
to  Elizabeth,  in  exchange  for  the  rectorial  tithes.  In  Fome  cases 
there  was  no  quiil  pro  qtw*  Still,  what  was  given  to  the  bishops  and 
chapters  in  exchange  was  national  property.  The  gross  annual 
rentals  of  all  the  episcopal  and  capitular  properties  for  the  year  1889 
wei"^  £1,484,000,  net  £1,130,000.  Of  this  amount,  28  archbishops  and 
bishops  received  £152,200,  and  30  cathedrals  £154,000.*  Five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  received  in  augmentation  of 
their  incomes  out  of  these  revenues  £816,000,  Add  to  this  the 
millions  of  capital  paid  since  IStO  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Common 
Fimd  towards  the  erection  of  some  thousands  of  new  parsonages  and 
the  repairing  of  others.  Fully  four-fifths  of  all  this  property  originally 
came  from  national  sources.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  indebted  to  the  Stiite  for  any  of  her  endowments ! 

From  the  same  national  property  for  the  year  1889,  archde-acons 
received,  quft  ai*chdeacons,  £12,254;  £33,290  was  paid  for  the  Estab- 
blishment  expenses  of  the  Commission ;  solicitors,  who  a  few  years 
ago  had  £20,000  a  year,  received  £10,684 ;  surveyors,  £7640  ;  archi- 
tects, £1341 ;  and  £181,510  was  paid  for  expenses  connected  with  the 
management,  &c.,  of  the  estates  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  ineludiog 
the  episcopal  estates  placed  by  the  bishops  under  their  management. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Derby  on  July  12  last, 
said  :  **  Our  ancestors  had  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  public  pro- 
perty to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  instruction  of  the  people," 
and  also  spoke  of  *'  St^te  endowment  for  moral  and  religious  instruo- 
tion/'  The  Church  Times,  referring  to  this  speech,  accuses  his 
lordship  of  "  ignorant  or  mendacious  claptrap."  This  accusation  is 
in  truth  and  fact  more  applicable  to  those  who  assert  the  contrary. 
Lord  Hartington  was  correct,  and  the  Church  Timis  wrong. 

Henry  William  Clarke. 


•  The  cattjedml  and  collegiate  churches  also  received  £l46j000  arlditional  from  other 
•lofircet*,  iijcltidliig  the  land^  estates  with  which  they  are  re-endowed,  and  which  wi^ 
form  DO  piirt  of  the  Common  Fund* 
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NOW  that  the  smoke  of  the  tremendous  salvo  of  jonmalifitic 
artillery  with  which  the  announcement  of  Professor  Koch's  dis- 
covery was  received  is  clearing  away,  it  is  becoming  possible,  in  the 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  '*  see  things  as  they  really  are,"  and  to 
form  some  kind  of  forecast  as  to  the  issue  of  this  latest  phase  in  the 
war  of  medical  science  against  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  carefully 
guarded  terms  in  which  Dr.  Koch  himself  spoke  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  it  was  inevitable  that  exaggerated  hopes  should  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  persons  untrained  in  the  judicial  weigh- 
ing of  scientific  evidence,  and  only  too  willing,  for  their  own  sake  or 
that  of  others  dear  to  them,  to  be  convinced  that  an  effectual  remedy 
had  at  last  been  found  for  consumption.  And,  indeed,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  medical  profession  itself,  especially  in  Germany,  seemed  to 
justify  this  belief.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  anything  like  it  been 
seen  in  the  iiistory  of  medicine ;  in  this,  as  in  other  fields  of  human 
activity,  discoverers  and  inventors  have  generally  been  the  victims  of 
ridicule  and  neglect,  when  they  have  not  been  taken  out  and  stoned. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  whole  colleges  of  learned  pundits, 

"  so  prudent  held  and  wise 
And  wary,  that  they  scarce  received 
As  gospel  what  the  Church  believed,'' 

not  merely  accepting  the  Berlin  professor's  own  words,  but  building 
fabrics  upon  them  which  the  foundation  by  no  means  justified.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  there  are  medical  as  well 
as  theological  superstitions.  It  is  especially  in  the  province  of  treat- 
ment that  **  weak-hinged  fancy  "  is  apt  to  manifest  itself.  A  few  days 
seldom  pass  without  an  infallible  remedy  for  something  or  other  being 
discovered,  and  the  praises  of  the  new  catliolicon  are  sung  in  the 
medical  papers  by  all  the  superior  young  men  to  whom  a  new  name  is 
the  Shibboleth  of  scientific  progress.     After  a  time  a  ''dying  fall'* 
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becomes  perceptible  in  the  chorus  ;  discordant  notes  make  themselves 
heard,  and,  before  long,  the  ex-panacea  has  none  bo  poor  to  do  it 
reverence. 

When  Dr.  Koch'a  discovery  was  welcomed  with  such  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  it  was  evident  to  many  practitioners  who,  like  myself,  had 
lost  their  therapeutical  illusions,  that  disenchantment  would  sppedily 
follow.  The  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing  to  a  corresponding  length 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  Dr.  Koch  may  be  temporarily  deposed 

ifrom  the  pedestal  which  he  has  lately  occupied.     After  a  time,  how- 

j^ver,  public  opinion  will  recover  its  equilibrium,  and  the  world,  in  St. 

j  Augustine's  famous  phrase,  will  judge  the  whole  question  with  cer- 
tainty. When  the  details  of  the  method  have  been  perfected  by  ex- 
perience, and  when  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  remedy  and 
the  conditions  of  its  use  are  accurately  known,  it  will  no  doubt  take 
its  place  among  the  most  effective  instruments  at  our  disposal  for  the 
suppression  of  disease.     It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  even  when 

.it  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  civilised  men  as  a  remedy  of  sovereign 

r -virtue,  there  will  still  be  not  a  few  fanatics  who  will  see  in  it  nothing 
but  a  *'  leprous  distilment '  *  which  corrupts  the  blood  and  breeds 
disease  instead  of  curing  it. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Koch,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  is  in  no 
way  responsible  either  for  the  unfoanded  expectations  to  which  his 
discovery  has  given  rise,  or  for  the  sensational  manner  in  which  it  was 
revealed  to  the  world.     All  who  know  him  agree  in   describing  him 

I  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  intellectual  honesty,  who  is  careful  l>o  avoid 
rash  deductions  and  hasty  generalisations  to  a  degree  that  is  very  rare 
even  among  scientific  inquirers.  Instead  of  rushing  off  to  the  nearest 
medical  society,  to  deliver  himself  of  every  half-formed  embryo  of  a 
new  idea,  as  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  Koch  would  apply  the  Horatian 
precept  to  scientific^  as  well  as  to  literary,  work.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  has  done  so  almost  literally,  for  it  is  more  than  eight  years 
«ince  he  began  to  seek  for  a  means  of  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  held  his 
peace  till  his  researches  were  completed,  had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so* 
It  is  no  secret  that  hr-  was  driven  into  premature  publicity  by  pressure 
from  his  official  superiors ;  but  I  hear  from  a  friend  who  has  just 
returned  ivom  Berlin  that  he  has  vowed  that  nothing  shall  induce  him 

I  to  Bay  anything  more  till  he  has  put  tho  last  touches  to  his  work,  be 
that  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months,  or  many  years  hence.  The 
irresponsible  eloquence  of  **  Our  Own  Con^espondent  '*  (who  in  medical 
matters  too  ofte!i  rashes  in  wliere  angels  fear  to  tread)  helped  largely 
t^  bewilder  the  public  mind  ;  the  consequence  is  that  much  bitter 
disappointment  has  been  caused,  and  many  victims  of  oonsomption  have 
had  their  sufferings  needlessly  aggravated  by  a  fruitless  journey  in  the 
depth  of  winter  t*)  one  of  the  worst  climates  In  the  world.  Nor  is 
the  medical  profession  altogether  blameVe^a^mXXi^TnftSOi^t.  ''XV^tfe^a^sL^ 
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has  more  tban  once  been  tried  in  utterly  tmBuitable  caseB^ — whether 
from  misguided  enthusiasm  or  scientific  curiosity,  I  do  not  presmxio " 
to  say — ^and  already  some  *'  calamities  of  surgery/*  to  nse  an  euphemisoi 
of  Sir  James  Paget's,  hare  occurred,  and  the  lymph  has  killed  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  bacillus  which  preyed  on  him.  Whafc  is  still 
worse,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  inclination  to  hush  up  thi*$<*  tan* 
toward  effects  of  the  new  treatment. 

But  the  discovery  has  not  everywhere  met  with  an  enthnsmstic 
reception — in  some  places  not  even  with  common  faimefts ;  bt^cause 
Koch  thought  it  advisable  to  withhold  for  a  time  the  details  of  hisprocess, 
a  few  cynical  pedants  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  remedy  on  the  same 
level  as  Cockle's  pills  or  Holloway's  ointment.  In  France,  indeed,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarteTs  to  look  at  the  whole  questioa 
from  a  national,  rather  than  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  treat  Koch  s  elixir  as  if  it  were  a  German  spy.  From 
a  consideration  of  these  various  circumst&nceSi  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  reaction  which  has  already  set  in  may  possibly  prevent  maiddnd 
from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  Professor  Koch^s  labours  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  only  way  to  prevent  so  serious  a  misfortune  is 
to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  subject*  For  this  purjxjse,  I  hav^e 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  put  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  by  stating  in  plain  langnage  the  nature  of  the  problem  w  hich 
Dr.  Koch  set  himself  to  solve,  and  showing  how  far  he  has  socceecled. 
This  will,  at  any  rate,  give  readers  the  materials  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  will  help  to  dispel  the  misleading  hala*' 
of  the  miraculous  with  which  popular  enthusiasm  has  surroonded  the 
question. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  new  treatment  should  generally  be  spoken 
of  in  this  coontry  as  the  *'  Consumption  Cure,"  for  that  is  just  what  it 
is  not.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  remedy  have,  so  far  at  any  rate, 
been  much  less  marked  in  consumption  than  in  other  forma  of  tuber-* 
ctilous  affection  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could 
display  its  full  activity  in  a  lung  riddled  with  abscesses,  without 
destroying  the  patient  as  well  aa  the  disease.  Before  attempting  to 
estimate  the  potency  of  the  new  remedy,  however,  it  is  necesssry  to 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  evil  wliich  it  is  intended  to  csombat.  For 
this  purpose,  some  explanation  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of 
tuhcrde  will  be  required,  and  I  will  endeavour  io  present  the  principal 
results  of  modem  research  on  this  subject  without  perplexing  the 
reader  with  needless  technical  details. 

Consumption  is  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  which,  ditiering  widely 
fi-om  each  other  in  their  outward  and  visible  signs,  have  this  one  point 
in  common,  that  they  are  all  of  tuberculous  origin.  Tubercle  is  aj 
peculiar  formation,  different  from  anything  that  is  found  in  Ihr  IxKly 
in  a  condition  of  health.  It  is  in  fact  a  new  growth  which  first 
becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  tiny  nodule,  grey  in  colour,  imd 
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of  a  cartilaginoas  hardneS3.  This  slowly  increases  in  size^  but  in  tlia 
very  act  of  doing  so  undergoes  a  curions  degeneration  into  a  yellow 
cheese-like  material*  In  course  of  time  the  natural  structure  of 
the    part    attacked  may  be  actually  transformed  into  a  large  mass 

"of  this  Bubstance.  The  further  life-histor}'-  of  the  individual  tubercle 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  on  which  it  has  quartered 
itself,  and  other  circumstances.  It  may  solidify  into  a  hard,  dry, 
sometimes  even  chalky,  mass,  or  it  may  disintegrate,  melting  away 
into  a  thick,  curdy  fluid,  and  leaving  a  chronic  abscess  where  there 
iraa  a  tumour.     The  last-mentioned  process  is  the  ordinary  course  of 

^tubercle  in  tbe  lungs.  There  is  first  the  deposit^  as  it  is  often  called — 
more  strictly  the  first  sprouting  of  new  growth — in  the  lung,  usually 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  organ.  This  increases  in  size  till  a  solid 
accumulation  of  greater  or  leas  size  is  formed  ;  this  is  the  stage   of 

wttmBolidation,  Finally,  the  tuberculous  mass  breaks  down,  and  a  cavitif 
is  formed.  The  internal  surface  of  this  cavity  is  an  active  ulcer,  by 
which  the  lung  is  still  further  excavated,  the  destruction  of  tissue  that 
is  going  on  being  fairly  represented  by  the  amount  of  purulent  material 
iterated.     Any  blood-vessels  that  happen  to  be  in  the  way  are 

^laid  open,  as  a  leaden  pipe  is  nibbled  by  rats ;  hence  the  blood-spitting, 
which  is  so  alarming  a  feature  of  the  disease* 

This  may  be  called  the  typical  course  of  tuberculous  disease.  It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  give 
anything  like  a  detailed  description  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  tubercle 
in  the  different  organs  and  tissues  which  it  may  attack.  In  some 
cases  it  is  less  actively  destructive  and  less  rapid  in  its  course  tiian  in 
others,  and,  of  course,  the  symptoms  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
part  affected.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  was  long  before  many 
diseases  of  undoubtedly  tuberculous  nature  were  recognised  a^  having 
aii}i,h]ng  in  common.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
intfammations  of  joints,  so  painfully  familiar  in  children's  hospitals, 
have  been  traced  to  their  true  source,  and  it  is  only  the  other  day  that 

plupus  (which  gnaws  the  parts  it  fixes  on  like  a  wolf)  was  identified 
as  *'  consumption  "  of  the  integument.  Many  of  the  mauifestations 
of  that  constitutional  taint,  designated  by  the  vague  term  scrofula, 
are  now  known  to  be  really  tubei-culous^  and,  indeed,  probably  the  best 
Jefinition  of  scr<:»fula  that  could  be  given  would  be  that  it  is  a  oon- 

'  dition  of  the  tissues  which  makes  them  fall  an  easy  prey  to  tubercle 
if  they  are  exposed  to  its  attack.  But  although  the  pathological 
features  of  all  these  maladies  are  identical,  some  of  them  do  not  appear 

[jabBoIutely  the  same  in  their  nature,  lupus  of  the  larj^nx  being  a 
lisease  which  differs  from  throat  consumption  both  in  its  appearance 
and  in  the  course  it  runs. 

To  Koch  belongs  the  credit  of  having  solved  the  mystery  in  which 
the  origin  of  tubercle  was  involved,  In  1882  he  proved  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  action  of  a  microscopic  organism.,  the  batrUt>jAl'\sbctc«X\i«^^ 
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whose  name  is  at  present  in  all  men's  months.  This  tiny  par»-^ 
site,  which  measures  abont  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is 
in  shape  like  a  little  rod ;  it  burrows  in  the  tissues  like  a  mole,  throw- 
ing up  its  mound  of  ''  grey  granulations  '*  wherever  it  is  at  wcnrk. 
When  it  finds  food  to  its  liking  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity. 
Fortunately  for  the  human  race,  however,  it  .can  only  flourish  in  a 
suitable  soil ;  in  a  perfectly  healthy  body  it  finds  itself  in  the  position 
of  Polonius  at  supper,  *'  not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten." 
For  among  the  living  elements  of  the  body  there  are  cells  called 
*^  phagocytes,"  which  play  the  part  of  sentinels ;  these  arrest  sus- 
picious germs  and  ''mak'  sicker"  that  they  shall  give  no  farther 
trouble  by  devouring  them. 

Koch  showed  conclusively,  with  regard  to  the  hacUlus  ivbercuioaiSj 
(1)  that  it  is  present  in  every  case  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  can 
always  be  found  if  looked  for  in  the  proper  way  and  with  sufficient 
perseverance ;  (2)  that  it  is  never  found  except  in  association  with 
such  disease  ;  and  (3)  that  if  cultivated  outside  the  body  and  grown 
pure,  that  is  to  say,  free  firom  admixture  with  other  organisms,  it  in- 
variably engenders  the  disease  in  any  animal  (not  by  nature  insuscep- 
tible of  tuberculous  infection)  into  whose  blood  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
sown.  The  proof  that  the  bacillus  in  question  is  the  actual  exciting 
cause  of  tubercle  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  complete,  and  it  is  now 
accepted  as  such  by  nearly  all  scientific  men.. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Modem  chemistry  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  number  of 
substances  which  have  undoubtedly  the  power  of  killing  germs,  and 
the  only  difiiculty  seemed  to  be  how  to  bring  the  bane  within  reach 
of  the  antidote.  All  manner  of  antiseptic  agents,  warranted  to  ''smash, 
shatter,  and  pulverise  "  the  most  fei'ocious  microbes,  were  tried  in 
vain;  like  Toinette,  in  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  they  ought, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  art,  to  have  been  killed,  but  they  persisted 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten.  The  reason  of  the 
failure  of  these  attempts  to  discover  a  remedy  for  tuberculosis  was,  as 
Koch  pointed  out,*  that  the  problem  was  attacked  from  the  wrong 
end.  The  experiments  were  made  from  the  outset  on  man,  whereas 
they  should  first  have  been  made  on  the  bacillus,  by  seeking  for  some- 
thing that  would  check  its  growth  outside  the  body.  This  is  what 
Koch  did,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  he  found  that  a  large  number  of 
substances,  such  as  various  ethereal  oils,  and  compounds  of  cyanogen 
and  gold,  arrest  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  able  to  kill  or  scotch  the  parasite  in  a  test-tube  ;  the  living 
body  is  the  real  field  of  battle,  and  accordingly  Koch  followed  up  his 
success  against  what  we  may  call  the  abstract  bacillus  by  attacking  it 

*  Address  on  '' Bacteriologioal  Research,*'  delivered  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  held  at  Berlin  last  Aagast* 
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in  the  concrete,  that  is,  in  tuberculous  animals*  Here,  however,  the 
substances  referred  to  seemed  to  have  altogether  lost  their  power.  At 
last  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  an  agent  by 
means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  within  the  body  could  be 
prevented.  So  potent  is  this  remedy,  that,  to  quote  Koch  s  own  words, 
*•  guinea-pigs  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  extraordinarily  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis,  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this  substance,  cease  to 
react  to  the  inoculation  of  tuberculous  virus,  and  in  guinea-pigs 
fiuliering  from  general  tuljerculosis  even  to  a  high  degree,  the  morbid 
process  can  be  brought  completely  to  a  standstill  without  the  body 
being  in  any  way  injuriously  affected,"* 

The  next  step  was  to  trj^  the  effect  of  this  powerful  substance  on 
man ;  and  I,  for  one,  think  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr,  Koch  was  not  allowed 
to  carry  his  experiments  on  the  human  subject  to  the  same  degree  of 
completeness  as  those  on  guinea-pigs  before  the  results  were  made 
public.  We  should  then,  in  all  probability,  have  had  a  carefully 
tested  and  perfected  method  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  placed  at  our 
disposal^  and  much  of  the  disappointment  that  is  beginning  to  find 
expression  on  all  sides  would  have  been  avoided.  At  present,  nearly 
^erything  connected  with  the  new  treatment  is  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain and  tentative,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  good  many  lives 
will  be  sacrificed  on  the  alt«.r  of  clinical  experiment  before  the  limits 
of  its  usefulness  are  definitively  established. 

Before  discussing  the  results  of  the  treatment,  as  they  have  so  far 
been  observed  by  various  medical  practitioners  who  have  tried  it,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  carefully  Koch's  own  statements  as  to  the 
effects  of  his  remedy  on  human  beings.  He  says  t  that  while  the  in- 
jection of  an  average  dose  (1  centigramme)  of  the  fluid  under  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  person  produces  no  particular  effect,  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  any  form  of  tuberculosis  it  causes  fever  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
aity,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  systemic  disturbances. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  remedy  has  a  specific  action  on  tuberculous 
processes  of  every  kind,  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  what  is 
practically  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  affected  parts. 
This  effect  is  most  marked  in  lupus,  where  the  whole  process  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  also  distinctly  seen  in  diseased  glands,  bones, 
and  joints,  but  is  less  obvious  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  the 
lungs.  In  the  last- mentioned  cases  the  general  reaction  predominates, 
but  "  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  here,  too,  changes  take  place 
similar  to  those  seen  in  lupus  cases/*}  The  fluid  is,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Koch,  in  the  first  place  *'  an  indispensable  aul  t6  diagnosis.*' 
To  put  his  teaching  into  the  form  of  an  aphorism,  No  reaction,  no 
tubercle.  With  regard  to  the  remedial  effect  of  the  fluid,  he  says 
that  it  does  not  destroy  the  bacilli,  but  only  the  tissue  in  which  they 
r©  embedded.     In  some  parts  the  diseased  tissue  *'  becomes  necrotiCi'' 
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and  is  **  thrown  off  as  a  dt^ad  mass " ;  in  other  parts  it  iieama  to 
••  melt  away/*  BtJt  it  must  be  clearly  onderatood  that  in  theae 
xnassea  of  dead  tiftsa^  living  bacilli  may  re'tnain,  and  **  may  possibly 
enter  the  neighbotiring  still  UHng  tissue,**  This,  especially  when 
taken  in  conj  auction  with  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  a  rulei  only  when  the 
disease  is  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  brnly  that  the  dead  maas  can 
be  "thrown  off''  without  the  aid  of  surgery,  in  itself  constitutes  a 
very  serious  limitation  of  the  curative  power  of  the  new  recmedy. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  in  Kcjch's  own  hands — or,  to  spe^k 
more  accurately,  under  his  eye— were  as  follows : — In  two  cases  of 
lupus  of  the  face  the  spots  became  completely  cicatrised  aft^-r  three  or 
four  injections :  other  cases  improved  in  propoKion  to  the  duration  of 
the  treatment.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  glands,  bones^  and  jotnt6| 
there  was  "  speedy  cure  in  recent  and  slight  cases,  slow  improvement 
in  severe  cases/'  With  regard  to  pulmonary  consumption,  patients  in 
the  first  stage  were  '*  all  free  from  every  symptom  of  disease,  and 
might  be  pronounced  cured,"  within  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weebs^ 
Other  cases  of  greater  severity  *'  were  almost  cured  ";  in  the  last  stage 
of  phthisis  no  real  improvement  took  place.  Dr.  Koch  concludes  by 
saying  that  incipient  phthisis  can  be  certainly  cured  by  his  remedy, 
though  even  here  he  is  careful  not  to  guarantee  that  the  cure  will  be 
lasting*  Moreover,  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  trust  exclusively  to 
the  new  treatment,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption,  for  he 
attaches  considerable  importance  to  such  *'  adjuvants,"  to  use  a 
medical  term,  as  mountain  climate,  fresh  air,  diet,  nursing,  &c. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  set  forth  Koch's  views  as  far  as  possible 
in  his  own  words,  for  he  is  a  man  who  well  weighs  every  syllable  before 
he  utters  it^  and  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  into 
making  any  statement  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  substantiate.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  though  he  speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  remedy  in  bad  cases,  and  as  to  the  permanence  of 
the  result  in  all,  he  yet  uses  the  word  '*  cure  "  with  reganl  to  several 
conditions  in  which  other  methods  of  treatment  have  up  to  the  present 
been  but  indifferently  successful.  On  the  whole,  coming  from  ao 
cautious  a  man,  his  statements  must  be  pronounced  to  be  liighly 
encouragingj  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  to  the  public  they 
seemed  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  medicine. 

The  treatment  has  now  been  tried  by  many  of  the  leading  |  '  '  ns 
and  surgeons  of  Germany,  and  by  several  well-known  practi:  m 

England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Koch's  description  of  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  injections  has  been  confirmed  by  every  one  who 
has  witnessed  them.  It  is  of  course  far  too  soon  yet  for  a  final 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  as  to  the  curative  value  of  the  new  remedy, 
but  materials  are  accumulating  day  by  day,  and  with  respect  to  some 
elements  of  the  question,  professional  opinion  has  already  taken 
definite  shape.     There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  Koch's  fluid 
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we  have  an  agent  of  tremendous  power.  Only  those  who  have  seen 
the  effect  of  the  injection  of  a  minute  quantity  of  it  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  physiological  earthquake  which  it  causes.  It  seems 
to  run  through  the  system,  searching  ont  every  nook  and  comer  for 
tubercle,  which  it  drags  from  its  hiding-place  into  the  light  of  day. 
A  young  physician-assistant  to  Professor  Ewald,  of  Berlin,  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  quite  healthy,  injected  some  of  the  fluid  into 
his  own  body,  out  of  scientific  curiosity ;  the  tell-tale  reaction  followed* 
and  on  examination  he  was  found  to  have  slight,  but  unmistakable, 
disease  of  one  lung.  The  fluid  has  a  true  elective  affinity  for  tubercle  j 
neiUaer  on  cancer  nor  any  other  disease  has  it  any  effect  at  all.  Dr. 
Koch  informed  Sir  Joseph  Lister  that  the  undiluted  fltaid  probably 
contains  only  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the  really  Jictive  ingredient. 
If,  therefore,  one  milligramme  of  the  fluid  is  injected — and  this  is  the 
dose  which  is  not  unfrequently  given  to  begin  with — only  one  millionth 
of  a  gramme  of  the  active  principle  ent-ers  the  system.  From  the  effects 
of  this  inconceivably  minute  quantity  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
almost  "  uncanny  "  energy  which  the  substance  would  display  if  let 
loose,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fulness  of  its  untamed  strength*  The  state* 
ment  attributed  to  M-  I'asteur  that  no  venom  from  a  snake,  if  admin- 
istered in  such  small  doses,  could  produce  such  effects,  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. 

The  power  of  the  new  remedy  for  evil,  if  rashly  used,  is,  therefore, 
undeniable ;  and  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  its  effects,  when 
given  in  properly  regulated  doses,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  its 
potency  for  good,  within  certain  limits,  is  not  less  conclusively  proved. 
It  is  premattu'e,  however,  to  speak  of  etfn'y  even  in  cases  of  lupus, 
which,  by  universal  consent,  is  the  affliction  in  which  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  remedy  has  teen  most  clearly  displayed. 

In  lupus  of  the  larynx,  I  have  already  seen  marked  benefit  result 
from  two  or  three  injections,  and  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  ("  consump- 
tion of  the  throat  **),  the  improvement  has  also  been  pronounced,  but  the 
enemy  is  still  within  the  gates.  In  pulmonary  phthisis,  again,  tliere  has 
been  alleviation  of  symptoms,  such  as  cough,  expectoration,  night  sweats, 
and  so  forth,  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  yet  of  positive  cures.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that  Koch's  own  statement  as  to  the  curability  of 
consumption  amounts  only  to  this,  that  it  can  be  cured  *'  in  the  begin- 
ning." This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  rational  medical  treatment 
and  hygiene  are  able  in  most  cases  to  effect  if  the  disease  be  not  t.oo  far 
advanced.  Indee^d,  unassisted  Nature  often  does  it  by  herself,  as  is 
often  proved  years  afterwards  by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
post-mortem  room.  In  many  of  the  reports  with  which  the  medical 
journals  are  at  present  inundated,  it  is  stated  that  the  patients 
express  themselves  as  '*  feeling  better."  This  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to,  as  most  patients  feel  better  when  their  ko^%  ^^c^ 
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excited  by  the  prospect  of  cure,  and  consumptive  persons  are  notorioofily 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  treatment  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  dangers  of  the  treatment  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
fatalities  which  have  occurred  have  sometimes  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  patients  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  have,  with  the  prover- 
bial tenacity  to  life  of  dying  men,  urgently  requested  to  be  injected, 
and  in  this  way  those  who  might  have  lived  a  few  weeks  have  died  in 
a  few  days.  In  one  case  reported  from  Innsbruck,  a  young  woman 
only  slightly  affected  with  phthisis  is  said  to  have  rapidly  succumbed 
to  a  small  dose  of  the  fluid.  In  dealing  with  so  potent  a  remedy,  ea- 
pecially  in  the  early  stage  of  its  employment,  such  results  must  be 
occasionally  met  with,  and  even  at  a  later  period  may  be  expected  as 
the  result  of  idiosyncrasy.  Such  a  remedy  should  always  be  used  with 
the  utmost  circumspection,  and  only  when  the  conditions  offer  a  dis- 
tinct prospect  of  improvement.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption,  when  he  is  worn  out  by  his  long  suffering,  when  there 
is  organic  mischief  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  when  the  tuberculous 
disease  is  in  a  closed  cavity  (like  the  skull,  for  instance),  I  agree  with 
Professor  Senator  that  Koch*s  treatment  should  on  no  account  be  used. 

To  sum  up  :  I  believe  that  Koch's  fluid  is  an  agent  of  the  highest 
possible  value  for  the  detection  of  tubercle,  a  remedy  of  great  potency 
for  certain  of  the  slighter  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  a  palliative 
for  some  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  a  deadly  poison  in  advanced  or  unsuitable  cases.  Probably  when 
more  is  known  as  to  its  mode  of  action  it  will  be  possible  to  do  more 
good  by  its  means,  with  less  risk  of  harm,  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
A  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  will  no  doubt  be  opened  up  to  it  when 
practitioners  have  learnt  how  to  combine  other  methods  of  treatment 
with  it  to  the  best  advantage.  A  few  months  ago.  Professor  Tillmanns, 
of  Leipzig,  performed  the  unique  surgical  feat  of  removing  a  lung 
which  had  become  hopelessly  diseased.  The  patient  recovered,  not 
only  from  the  operation,  but  from  the  disease,  and  in  a  few  months  had 
lost  the  appearance  of  an  invalid  to  such  an  extent  that  Dr.  Till- 
manns  failed  to  recognise  him  when  he  called.  This  case  seems  to  me 
to  open  up  great  possibilities  for  the  combination  of  Koch's  treatment 
with  surgerj^,  but  speculation  on  this  tempting  subject  would  take  us 
too  far  afield. 

One  obvious  defect  in  the  treatment  is  that,  whether  or  not  it  cures 
the  disease  actually  present  at  a  given  time,  it  leaves  the  patient  just 
as  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  as  he  was  before.  Hence  there  are  end- 
less possibilities  of  relapse  either  from  the  bacilli  which  are  left  behind, 
like  the  eagle  renewing  their  youth,  or  by  fresh  infection  taking  place 
from  without.  The  patient  may  therefore  have  to  spend  his  life  in 
almost  constant  subjection  to  treatment.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  Pasteur's  wonderful  discovery,  by  which  he  renders 
cattle  and  sheep  insusceptible  to  malignaivt  ^uatdU^  the  immunity  only 
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lasts  for  about  a  year.  This  period  is  amply  sufficient  for  fattening 
animals,  but  would  be  of  little  use  in  the  case  of  human  beings :  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  effects  on  the  system  might  be  if  the 
poison  had  to  be  administered  eveiy  year. 

Possibilities  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  humanity  are,  however,  in 
view,  for  after  a  time  we  may  not  only  l^  able  to  cure  consumption, 
bat  to  prevent  it  in  the  way  vaccination  protects  against  small -pox- 
I>r,  Koch  has  succeeded  in  making  guinea-pigs  invulnerable  to 
tubercle,  and  this  happy  result  may  yet  be  attained  by  him  in  the  case 
of  man.  MM.  Charles  Riclxet  and  J.  Hericom-t,  who  have  lately  been 
working  at  the  subject  in  France,  claim  to  have  solved  the  problem 
80  far  as  rabbits  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  they  also  will  be  able  to 
confer  the  same  immunity  on  the  human  subject.  There  is  a  grand 
race  going  on  between  the  French  and  German  savants,  but,  com- 
paring records,  Koch  is  undoubtedly  first  favourite. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  remedy,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  wise  man  who  observed  that 
*'you  should  never  prophesy  unless  you  know/'  it  might  be  well  to 
leave  the  matter  alone.  But  from  what  has  been  ascertained  of  the 
effect  on  bacilli  of  the  chemical  substances  which  they  themselves 
produce,  I  think  it  likely  that  Koch's  fluid  contains  one  or  more  of 
those  poisons.  Dr*  Koch  will  no  doubt  reveal  his  secret  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  proper  time  has  come  for  doing  so  ;  and  that  will  no 
doubt  be  when  the  arrangements  for  producing  it  of  uniform  strength 
and  perfectly  pure  quality  are  completed. 

I  cannot  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  without  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  almost  of  shame— that  of  the  many  important  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  the  domain  of  medical  science  in  recent  years,  so 
few  are  associated  with  the  numes  of  Englishmen^  This  country, 
which  once  stood  in  the  forefront  of  scientific  medicine,  is  now  slowly 
following  in  the  wake  of  both  France  and  Germany,  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  opposition  which  well-meaning  but  mistaken  pei-sons  have 
ottered  to  biological  research  in  England,  but  still  more  to  tlie  apathy 
and  indifference  to  anything  but  their  own  material  interests  which 
have  characterised  the  policy  of  our  two  leading  medical  corporations 
for  many  years  back.  The  College  of  Surgeons^  which  is  by  far 
the  richest  body  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  does  hai-dly  anything  to 
encourage  scientific  investigation,  but  divides  the  bulk  of  its  large 
revenues  among  the  members  of  its  governing  body  and  their  satellites, 
A  representative  form  of  government  for  this  institution  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  misapplication  of  fnnds,  and  would  ensure  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  income  being  spent  in  promoting  original 
research*  English  medical  science  would  in  this  way  be  soon  restored 
to  the  proud  position  it.  once  occupied. 
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WITH  very  much  in  Dr.  Abbott's  article  on  "  Illusion  in  Religion  "• 
I  heartily  agree.  Looking  back  from  our  own  intellec- 
tual standpoint  upon  the  religious  thought  of  past  ages,  and  even 
upon  that  of  our  own  day,  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  the  highest 
truth  error  has  frequently  been  associated.  And  since  this  error  has 
often  been  confidently  accepted  as  truth,  wo  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  with  knowledge  of  the  truth  has  oflen  been  mixed  a  large 
element  of  illusion.  Moreover,  in  view  of  this  prevalent  illasion, 
unless  we  are  very  wise  or  very  foolish,  we  shall  be  slow  to  say  that 
all  the  illusion  is  with  others,  and  that  our  own  conceptions  of  religion 
are  absolute  truth.  Far  more  probable  is  the  suggestion  that  into 
all  human  thought  about  the  Unseen  illusion  enters.  Yet,  though 
probably  universal,  it  is  none  the  less  dangerous.  To  reduce  within 
the  narrowest  limits  possible  this  element  of  illusion  is  one  chief  task 
of  religious  thought,  and  especially  of  scientific  theology. 

I  also  agree  vnth  Dr.  Abbott  that,  in  order  to  eliminate  illasion  as 
far  as  possible  from  our  own  conceptions  of  religion,  each  one  is  boand 
to  sift  with  utmost  care  his  own  most  cherished  conviction,  even  when 
the  search  may  "  compel  the  seeker  to  reject  traditions  sacred  to  the 
majority  of  those  ar^nind  him,  and  perhaps  to  incur  some  social  dis- 
esteem  in  so  doing."  Illusion  in  a  matter  so  important  as  religion  is 
excusable  only  when  it  lingers  with  ns  in  spite  of  honest  and  reso- 
lute effort  to  dislodge  it. 

Even  with  regard  to  themetlioil  of  disillusion  I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott 
so  far  as  he  goes.  Nothing  can  be  better  or  more  beautiful  than  his 
wise  words  on  page  738  :  '*  We  must  move  in  that  direction  in  which, 
as  we  go  forward,  we  gradually  discern  an  increase  of  moral  and 
spiritual  sunshine  for  our  souls,  and  in  which — while  true  to  oarselveSj 
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and  to  our  sense  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  truth — we  can  find 
Btimalus  and  encouragement  in  righteoosneas,  power  to  control  our  pas- 
sions, freedom  from  base  and  servile  terrors."  The  moral  sense  is  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  human  life.  That  which  appeals  to,  and  elevates, 
our  inborn  sense  of  right  cannot  but  be  true,  at  least  in  its  main  out- 
lines ;  and  that  which  is  morally  hurtful  cannot  be  other  than  false. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  supplement  Dr.  Abbott's  article 
by  showing  that,  inasmuch  as  Christianity  claims  to  rest  on  historical 
facts,  the  methods  of  historical  criticism  affJjrd  us  another  means,  in 
addition  to  the  great  criterion  just  noted,  of  testing  the  truth  of  reli- 
gioua  opinion.  This  additional  test  is  the  more  needful  because  the 
judgments  of  the  moral  sense  are  pronounced  in  that  secret  chamber 
in  which  the  man  dwells  alone,  and  in  which  therefore  personal  pre-- 
judice  is  apt  to  rule.  Oui*  only  safeguard  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  in  all  others,  is  the  coincidence  of  testimony  of  different  kinds. 
Our  faith  in  the  Unseen  can  rest  securely  only  upon  objective  his- 
torical evidence,  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the  Judge  enthroned 
within.  Only  such  beliefs  as  bring  with  them  external  credentials, 
and  are  also  verified  by  their  influence  on  our  moral  life,  can  we 
accept  with  confidence  as  true. 

The  most  conspicuous  objective  evidence  for  religious  opinions  is 
their  manifest  effect  on  those  who  hold  them.  Dr.  Abbott  represents 
some  one  as  asking,  **  If  Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  is  found  to 
convert  the  majority  of  mankind,  is  Christianity  to  be  counted  false?" 
But  his  reply  to  this  question  is  not  the  most  effective.  What  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Every  Moslem  and  every  Buddhist  nation  is, 
and  for  centuries  has  been,  sinking  into  helpless  and  hopeless  decay. 
The  only  progressive  nations  in  the  world  are  Christian  nations.  And 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  of  these  every  one  bears  marks  of 
progi'ess.  Even  the  non-Aryan  nations  which  have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity— «.^.,  the  Hungarians— have  left  far  behind  the  Aryan  Persians 
and  Hindoos.  This  monopoly  of  progress,  during  long  ages,  by  the 
Christian  nations  is  a  fact  as  wide  as  humanity,  and  demands  explana- 
tion»  And  it  sets  aside  at  once  as  needless  the  c|uestion  suggested 
by  Dr.  Abbott. 

As  to  numbers,  a  good  authority  on  the   religions  of  the   world 
makes  the   Hindoos  and    Buddhists   and  Mohammedans,  added  to-, 
gether,  to  be  fewer  than  the  Christians.* 

For  an  explanation  of  the  immense  superiority  of  all  Christian 
nations  to  all  others,  we  turn  to  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
It  arose  suddenly,  in  the  first  century,  out  of  an  obscure  national 
^i*eligion.  That  century  witnessed  a  religious  impulse  unique  in  the 
istury  of  the  world,  an  impulse  which  turned  back  the  whole  course  of 
human  society  from  the  corruption  to  which  it  was  hopelessly  drifting 

•  Moiil^r  Williams  on  *'  Buddhism/*  Preface,  p.  xtv, 
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into  a  new  path  of  progress — moral,  intelleotoal,  and  material. 
This  unique  impulse  is  attributed  by  all  who  recognise  it  to  one 
unique  personality.  Indisputably,  it  is  due  to  a  Syrian  artisan,  who 
was  laid  in  His  grave  before  He  had  reached  His  prime. 

To  this  unique  personality,  the  position  of  the  Christian  nationa 
to-day  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  world  written  in 
unmistakable  characters  on  the  records  of  the  centuries,  give  im- 
mense importance.  We  ask,  Who  and  what  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
what  did  He  teach,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  the  effect  of  His  teach- 
ing upon  the  world  ? 

Fortunately,  materials  are  at  hand  which  enable  us  to  give,  with 
considerable  confidence,  an  answer  to  this  question.  We  torn  at 
once  to  the  Christian  documents.  We  have  thirteen  letters  bearing^ 
the  name  of  Paul,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  early  missionaries  who 
carried  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  foreign  lands.  All  these  were  accepted 
long  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  in  places  so  far  apart  as 
Egypt,  Gaul,  Carthage,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  written  by  the 
great  Apostle.  They  were  accepted  as  in  the  main  genuine,  in  the 
middle  of  that  century,  as  we  infer  from  replies  by  early  Christian 
writers,  even  by  op]K)nents  of  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church. 
And  these  extomal  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  abundant  internal 
evidence.  So  complete  is  this  proof  that  at  least  four  Epistles,  those 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  are  accepted  by  all  modem 
scholars,  even  by  some  who  reject  his  teaching  about  Christ,  as  written 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Consequently,  in  these  four  Epistles,  we  shall  see 
reflected  the  opinions  about  Christ  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  effective 
of  the  early  Christian  teachers.  With  the  Epistles  of  Paul  may  be  com- 
pared other  documents  differing  widely  from  them  both  in  phraseology 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  thus  revealing  an  independent  origin,  yet  of 
extreme  antiquity.  We  have  four  memoirs  of  Christ  which  were 
accepted  by  Irenji^us  (a.d.  180)  and  all  subsequent  Cliristian  writers 
with  complete  confidence  as  written  by  Apostles  of  Christ  or  by  their 
companions,  and  standing  apart  from  all  similar  writings  as  authentic, 
and  in  some  sense  official,  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  He 
speaks  of  the  First  Gospel  as  written  by  **  Matthew  the  Apostle";*  of 
the  Third,  as  written  by  ^'  Luke,  a  follower  and  disciple  of  the  Apostles  "  ;t 
of  the  Second,  as  written  by  *'  Mark,  an  interpreter  and  follower  of 
l^eter";  J  and  of  the  Fourth,  as  by  John,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord."  § 
And  his  numerous  quotations  U*ave  no  doubt  that  the  Gospels  as  he 
had  them  were  in  the  main  identical  with  our  present  copies.  He 
adds,  '"  So  great  is  the  certainty  about  the  Gospels  that  even  heretics 
themselves  bear  testimony  to  them ;  and  from  them  each  one  endea- 
vours to  confirm  his  own  teaching."!    Moreover,  Irena^us  is  followed  by 

♦  "Against  Heresies/*  book  iii.  9.  1.         f  ^^^/c/.  ch.  10.  I.  ::  Ihid.  §  6. 
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the  unaiiiiaotia  and  confident  testimony  of  all  later  Christian  writers. 
This  unbroken  unanimity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  in 
accepting  these  four  memoira  and  no  others,  is  complete  proof  that  our 
BBpele  were  then  old,  that  they  cannot  have  been  written  latex  than 

[the  beginning  of  that  century.      In  the  Fourth  Gospel »  the  external 

reridence  that  it  was  written  by  an  intimate  a^ssociate  of  Jesus  is  sup* 
ported  by  strong  internal  evidence.     We  have  also  a  narrative  of  the 

Lfonndingof  the  early  Christian  Churches  universally  attributed  to  the 
author  of  the  Third  Gospel.  That  it  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  is  complete  proof  that  it  was  written  before  those 
Epistles  had  become  famous.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
quoted  expressly  by  Clement  of  Home  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  second 
century. 

That  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Gospels  as  we  now  have  them 
are  practically  the  same  as  when  they  left  the  hand  of  their  writers, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  great  number  and  the  marvellous  agree- 
ment of  the  manuscripts  in  various  languages  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  some  of  them  from  the  fourth  century.  It  is  true  that  these 
manuscripts,  numbering  many  hundreds,  present  numberless  variations, 
and  that  some  of  these  variations  are  important.  But  let  any  one  take 
the  most  corrupt  manuscript  he  can  find  and  compare  it  with  a  modern 
critical  edition,  or  with  the  Revised  English  Version.*     For  the  pur* 

.  pose  we  have  in  view  he  will  detect  no  difference  whatever.  The 
comparison  will  assure  him  that  in  the  extant  copies  lie  has  before  him 
substantially  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelists. 

On  this  i>oint  I  may  quote  Westcott  and  Hort,  whose  "  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  *'  differs  from  the  traditional  text  more  than  does  any 
other  critical  edition*  On  page  oGl  of  vol.  i.  they  say  :  '*  If  com- 
parative trivialities,  such  as  changes  of  order,  the  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  article  with  proper  names,  and  the  like,  arc  set  aside,  the  words 
in  our  opinion  still  subject  to  doubt  can  hardly  amount  to  more  than 

,  fi  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament.'* 

With  the  abundant  materials  available  for  determining  the  text  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  we  may  compare  the  scantiness  of  the  materials 
for  correcting  our  copies  of  the  ma8terpie43e3  of  classical  Greek  litera* 
ture.     Our  text   of  the  plays   of  Sophocles  is  based  chiefly  on   one 

l^inanuscrtpt  not  so  early  as  a.d.  1000,  and  on  some  nine  or  ten  others 
of  much  later  date  and  less  value.  Yet  evi'^n  this  scanty  apparatus 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  the  work  and  thought  of 
the  great  dramatist. 

Such  are  the  materials  for  our  historical  research  touching  tlie  actual 
teaching  of  the  Author  of  the  great  religious  impulse  which  changed 
tlie  whole  current  of  human  life  and  history.     We  have  four  lett.-rs 

•  Tlii»  compurison  b  rendered  cnsy  hf  a  collation  of  fifty  curaive  mauuscriptfi  pub- 
"^^  by  Scrivener  ia  his  edition  of  tlic  *•  Codex  Aogieuaaw'** 
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written  undoubtedly  by  the  founder  of  the  Churches  of  Europe,  ancl 
four  memoirs  of  Christ  written  not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  second  centuiy.  And  our  copies  are  practically  identical  with  the 
original  documents. 

To  these  letters  and  memoirs  we  now  turn,  in  order  to  repxodnoe 
the  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  His  earliest  followers.  Eveiy 
page  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  reflects  the  writer's  profound  reverence 
for  Christ.  In  speaking  of  Him  there  is  no  trace  of  that  sense  of 
equality  which  no  human  distinctions  can  altogether  efface.  To  speak 
of  himself  as  ''  a  servant  of  Christ "  is  felt  to  be  high  honoar,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  Paul  to  seek  the  favour  of  men.*  He  glories  j' 
in  being  led  captive  in  the  train  of  so  mighty  a  conqueror. 

Not  unfrequently  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  '^  the  Son  of  Grod.**  He 
says}  that  God  ''  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us 
all  "  ;  suggesting  a  father  who  gives  up  his  own  son  to  save  others 
who  are  not  his  sons.  We  read  of  '*  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin."  §  This  can  only  refer  to  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and,  if  so,  implies  His  pre-existence  as  Own  Son  of  God* 
Similarly,  pre-existence  is  implied  in  the  phrases,  "  He  emptied  Him- 
self," ||  and'*  He  became  poor."f  In  a  document  closely  related  to- 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Christ  is  called  the  **  Son"  of  God  in  contrast 
to  Moses,  who  is  only  a  '*  faithful  servant."**  In  an  epistle  ft  written 
probably  by  Paul,  Christ  is  said  to  be  earlier  than  angels  and  the  nni** 
verse,  and  we  are  told  that  by  His  agency  these  were  created.  And 
before  His  tribunal }{  Paul  and  all  other  men  must  in  the  Great  Day 
stand  and  be  judged.  Christ  will  raise  the  dead.§§  These  quotations 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Paul  looked  upon  Christ  as  im- 
measurably greater  than  the  greatest  of  men,  and  as  occupying  a  close 
relation  to  God  shared  by  no  other.  That  Paul  held  this  belief  our 
evidence  compels  us  to  accept  as  assured  historical  fact. 

In  order  to  eliminate  from  this  conception  of  Christ  the  Pauline 
element,  we  turn  now  to  other  documents  which  manifestly  were  not- 
written  by  Paul,  and  apparently  not  under  his  influence.  The  teaching' 
attributed  to  Christ  in  the  First  Gospel  differs  widely,  in  spite  of  subtle 
links  of  inner  contact,  from  the  teaching  of  Paul.  Instead  of  "justi- 
fied by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law,"|:!|  Christ  is  reported  to  say,  **  If 
thou  desirest  to  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command ments."1I^  The 
conspicuous  teaching  of  Paul  is  absent :  other  teaching  has  taken  its 
place.  In  the  First  Gospel  we  have  an  independent  witness  about  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

*  Gal.  i.  h).  t  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  X  Kom.  viii.  32.  §  Jhid,  r.  3. 

II  Phil.  ii.  7.  ^2  Cor.  viii.  9.  **  Heb.  iii.  5. 

tt  Col.  i.  16.     The  pcnuinenoMs  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Colossiaus 
I  have  discu»8C(l  at  some  length  in  my  recently  published  Commentary  on  theoi. 
XX  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  §§  I'hil.  iii.  21. 

Uil  RoHL  iii  28,  30 ;  Gal.  ii.  16.  «|1  Matt.  xix.  17. 
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This  new  witness  represents  Christ  as  claiming  expressly  and  fre- 
quently the  honour  paid  to  Him  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  speaks 
of  God  as  **  My  Father  " ;  and  declares  to  a  nation  which  boasted  its 
knowledge  of  God  that  "  no  one  knowetli  the  Father  except  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  is  minded  to  reveal  Him/**  Yet  after  this 
stupendous  assumption  He  adds,  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  **  : 
and  we  feel  at  once  that  these  words  are  true.  Christ  accepts  from 
Peterf  with  warm  approval  the  lofty  title,  *'  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God."  Twice^  a  voice  from  heaven  ac^iosts  Him  as  **  My  beloved 
Son.** 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  the  Son  of  God*'  is  expounded  by  a 
parable§  in  which  the  greatest  earlier  teachers  are  described  as 
**  servants/' and  Christ  as  the  Master's  **  Son."  Elsewhere,  ||  He  is 
flpoken  of  in  plainest  language  as  the  Judge  of  the  world.  The  fame 
conception  of  Christ,  but  somewhat  less  fully,  is  given  also  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Gospels. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  again  the  same  portrait  of  super- 
human dignity.  Christ  claims  to  be  the  only  Way^  to  God  ;  and  **  the 
only  begotten  Son**  **  of  God.  His  voiceft  will  summon  all  the  dead 
from  their  graves  to  judgment.  He  receives  with  approbation  from 
Thomas  the  august  title/*  My  Lord  and  my  God/'Jf  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  the  writer  declares  that  the  Word  who  afterwards  became 
Flesh  "  was  God,"  and  that  by  His  agency  was  made  whatever  has 
been  made. 

From  this  wonderful  agreement  even  in  details  of  these  five  very 
-difterent  witnesses,  an  agreement  not  in  any  way  contradicted  by  any 
early  Christian  documents,  we  leani  that  Christ  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  first  generation  of  His  followers  the  same  conception  of  Himself — 
vi2,,  as  immeasurably  superior  to  angels  and  to  men,  and  as  occupying 
n  place  of  unique  neameea  to  God.  We  all  feel  at  once  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  position  of  the  King's  son  and  that  of  the  greatest 
of  the  King^fi  servants,  between  the  prisoner  who  trembles  at  the  bar 
and  the  judge  who  sits  in  dignity  upon  the  bench  and  pronounces 
judgment.  Christ  is  represented  by  each  of  these  five  early  witnesses 
SB  the  Son  and  the  Judge.  Such  honour  was  never  else  paid  by  man 
to  a  contemporary  man*  This  conception  of  Christ  is  an  historic  fact 
attested  by  complete  evidence  and  of  the  utmost  significance. 

Very  significant  also  is  another  fact  attested  by  all  Christian 
literature — viz.,  that  a  conception  of  Christ  practically  identical  with 
that  delineated  above  has  been  held  in  all  ages  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  servants  of  Christ  It  was  embodied  in  the  great  historic 
Oreed  formulated  at  Nicoea  and  Constantinople.     Dr.  Abbott  reminds 

I  Ch.  ill.  17  ;  ivU.  6. 


•  Matt.  xi.  27.  f  Ch.  xvl  IG. 

$  Malt.  xii.  33-40  :  n  close  parallel  to  Heb.  Hi.  5, 

iBIatt.  xiii.  41  ;  j\l  27  ;  xix.  28  ;  xxiv,  30 ;  xxv.  31. 


'  John  lit  le. 


ft  Ch,  v.  n  \  irL  89, 4^,  fA. 


%  'John  xiv.  G- 
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us  that  the  bathmen  of  Alexandria  wrangled  over  a  theological  term. 
But  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  world  will  bear  witness  that  in  all  agea  the  fidth 
embodied  in  the  term  hoiiwousios,  of  the  savie  substance  with  the  Eolilier, 
has  been  the  cherished  belief  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  done  most 
for  the  spiritual  and  moral  benefit  of  mankind.  The  comparative 
influence  upon  their  fellows  of  those  who  have  held,  and  of  thoaewho 
have  rejected,  the  superhuman  and  superangelic  dignity  of  Jesus  is 
another  fact  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  the  above  indisputable  facts  we  have  a  firm  historical  platform 
from  which  to  approach  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ  about  Himself. 
Only  three  possibilities  are  open  to  us.  Either  all  the  early  followers 
of  Christ  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  nearly  all  those  who  have  done 
most  to  spread  Christianity,  have  utterly  misunderstood  His  teachings 
about  Himself,  and  have  fallen  into  most  serious  error  touching  His 
relation  to  God  ;  or  Christ  claimed  for  Himself  a  dignity  to  whid^He 
had  no  right ;  or  the  belief  of  His  followers  was  correct.  This  alter- 
native we  shall  for  a  moment  consider. 

The  question  at  issue  is  of  infinite  imxx)rtance.  For  the  last  of 
these  three  suppositions  implies  that  there  is  with  the  Father  ficom 
eternity  One  personally  distinct  from,  yet  most  closely  related  to. 
Him,  His  own  and  only  Son.  If  so,  we  have  in  the  Godhead  eternal 
society  and  order  and  harmony,  the  eternal  archetype  of  all  human 
society  and  order  and  harmony.  The  first  and  second  suppositions 
are  practically  a  denial  of  this  eternal  companionship,  an  sasertioii 
that  in  God  there  is  only  eternal  solitude.  In  other  words,  the  alter- 
native  before  us  involves  our  entire  conception  of  God. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  sug- 
gestions are  suggestions  of  despair.  Bold  must  he  be  who  dares  to 
charge  with  error  so  serious  about  the  nature  of  God  and  about  the 
dignity  of  Christ  the  great  Apostle  whose  writings  have  in  all  ages 
been  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  to  the  best  of  men  the  highest 
stimulus  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
that  either  of  these  two  suggestions  is  less  in  conflict  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  than  is  the  third  suggestion,  let  him  do  so  knowing 
clearly  what  his  judgment  involves.  If  we  cannot  accept  them,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  believe  that  the  Christian  documents  pre- 
sent a  correct  picture  of  the  claims  and  the  real  dignity  of  Christ, 
that  He  is  in  very  truth  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe,  and  the  future  Judge  of  all  mankind. 

Other  historical  evidence  now  demands  attention.  We  ask  at  onoe. 
How  came  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  to  make  on  the  papil  of 
Gamaliel  the  profound  impression  so  conspicuous  .on  every  page  of  his 
Epistles  ?     What  had  Je&us  doxke^  %o  mxydoi  ^bcyr^  ^l  that  F^nl  ooold 
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do,  to  lead  captive  in  willing  bondage  the  author  of  the  wonderful 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  The  answer  is  ready.  Paul  accepted  Jesus 
as  infinitely  greater  than  all  men,  because  he  believed  that  Be  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Of  this  we  have  complete  historical  proof. 
Ujwn  the  objective  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  Apostle 
stakes  everything.  *'  If  Christ  is  not  risen,  we  are  found  out  to  be 
false  witnesses  of  God,  because  we  have  borne  witness  against  God 
that  He  raised  Christ."*  That  he  refers  to  a  bodily  resurrection,  is 
made  certain  by  the  analogy,  in  the  same  chapter,  of  the  bodily  resur- 
rection of  believers.t  The  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  God  and  as  the  historic  ground  of  the  Christian  s  hope 
is  a  most  conspicuous  feat  are  of  the  Epistles  of  PauLJ  It  moulded 
his  entire  thought.  Similarly,  each  of  the  Four  Gospels  tells  of  the 
grave  found  empty  on  the  second  morning  after  the  crucifixion,  and 
of  Christ  as  risen.  And  in  the  Book  of  Acts  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master  is  again  and  again  said  to  be  a  chief  element  of  the  ApCfStles* 
teaching.  §  No  historic  fact  is  better  attested  than  that  the  preaching 
and  the  courage  both  of  the  Galileans  and  of  Paul  were  inspired  by 
belief  that  their  Lord  had  io  bodily  form  risen  from  the  dead.  Indis- 
putably, but  for  thLs  belief  there  had  been  no  Gospel  preached  and  no 
Christian  Churches* 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  superhuman  dignity  claimed  for 
Him  must  stand  or  fall  together.  None  will  admit  these  claims, 
whether  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  actually  made  by  Christ  or  only 
by  His  deluded  followers,  unless  they  believe  that  the  body  laid  dead  in 
the  grave  was  raised  to  life.  And  none  who  believe  that  He  trampled 
under  foot  the  king  of  teiTors,  before  whom  all  human  distinctions 
fade,  will  deny  Hira  to  be  greater  than  the  greatest  of  men.  Practically 
we  have  only  one  alternative.  Either  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and 
is  divine  ;  or  He  did  not  rise,  and  is  only  human. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  test  these  suppositions,  by  assuming  them  in 
tm*a  to  be  true. 

If  in  Christ  thf*  Creator  of  the  world  assumed  human  form,  and 
lived  ai\^  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  the  greatest  facts  of  human 
history  are  fully  explained.  The  faith  of  the  Apostles  is  explained 
by  the  truth  of  that  which  they  believed ;  and  the  conversion  of  Paul 
by  the  truth  of  that  which  he  ev^entually  accepted  as  true.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  Gospel  in  spite  of  deadly  hostility,  its  spread,  its  salutary 
influence,  and  the  superiority  to-day  of  the  nations  which  have  accepted 
it,  will  not  surprise  us.  For  the  Gospel  declares  itself  to  be  a  power 
of  God,  for  salvation  to  all  who  believe  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Clirist  did  not  rise,  we  must  suppose  that 


•   1  Cor.  nv.  14,  15.  t  See  VP^  35,  43,  44. 

J  Compare  llotu*  I  4  ;  \\\  24,  26  ;  vi.  5,  9;  i^ii,  4  ;  viii.  U;  x.  9 ;  atir.  9,  Ac. 

f  So  Ciu  i.  rz  1  iL  H,  Zh  3» ;  Ui.  15,  26 ;  iv,  10;  xiiL  30,  Sl,^\\  ^in^.%\,%s.. 
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whilo  His  body  lay  rotting  in  the  grave  His  followers  believed 
that  it  had  returned  to  life  and  risen  to  heaven,  and  that  this  delu- 
sion came  to  be  shared  by  a  colleague  of  His  mnrderers,  a  man  of 
culture  and  of  well-balanced  judgment ;  that  while  He  was  only  the 
best  of  men,  His  most  intimate  friend  and  the  converted  Pharisee 
believed  Uim  to  be  the  Creator  and  the  Jndge  of  the  world.  We 
must  also  believe  that  this  double  delusion  became  the  mainspring  of 
a  life  of  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  men,  that  it  spread  to 
all  lands,  and  has  continued  to  our  day ;  and  that  wherever  thia 
delusion  has  been  mistaken  for  truth  there  has  been  sustained  pro- 
gress, and  that  wherever  it  has  not  been  thus  accepted,  there  is 
stagnation  and  decay. 

Shall  we  congratulate  or  commiserate  the  Nazarene  ?  His  most 
intimate  disciples  have  perverted  His  teaching  into  that  from  which 
He  would  have  shrunk  back  with  horror  as  blasphemy.  And  a 
mere  man  has  been  exalted  above  the  lofliest  archangel. 

In  short,  eveiy  hypothesis  which  denies  the  claims  put  forth  for 
Christ  by  His  immediate  followers  reduces  the  history  of  Christianity 
to  a  tissue  of  impossibilities.  And  the  failure  of  these  hypotheses 
compels  us  to  accept  as  true  the  only  alternative. 

The  one  serious  objection  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  is 
that  it  seems  to  involve  a  suspension  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  Nature. 
But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  involve  that  these  forces  wore 
suspended  even  for  a  moment,  but  only  that  certain  natoral  forces 
which  now  work  in  all  the  dead,  and  which  reduce  to  dust  what  was 
once  a  living  body,  were  in  the  case  of  Jesus  in  some  sense  nen- 
tralised,  or  rather  deflected  from  their  ordinary  course  (as  in  onr 
bodies  certain  chemical  forces  are  constantly  neutralised  or  deflected 
by  the  presence  of  animal  life),  by  the  presence  or  return  of  a  higher 
life ;  so  that  what  would  have  been  in  all  otiiers  a  final  separation  of 
body  and  spirit  was  in  Him  a  transient  sleep.  It  is  true  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  cannot  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  the 
natural  forces  known  to  us.  But  no  more  can  the  first  origin  of 
life.  For  the  lifeless  constituents  of  our  planet  to  wake  up  into  life, 
as  they  must  have  done  in  the  beginning  of  life,  is  as  contrary  to  the 
observed  sequences  of  Nature  as  for  a  dead  body  to  return  to  life. 
The  one  is  as  much  or  as  little  a  miracle  as  the  other.  In  the 
origin  of  life,  which  has  completely  changed  the  face  of  our  globe, 
and  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  forces  which  now  maintain 
the  life  then  given,  we  have  a  very  close  parallel  to  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  revival  *  of  the  dead  body  of  Christ ;  and  a 
complete  answer  to  the  frivolous  objection  that  the  dead  never  rise 
again. 

*  Compare  1  Pet.  i.  3,  *'  Begotten  us  again  by  the  resurrection  of  ChrUt  from  the 
dead." 
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Such,  in  scanty  oatline,  is  the  historical  evidence  touching  the 
Author  of  tJie  great  religious  impulse  which  has  transformed  and  saved 
the  world.  The  subjective  evidence  by  which  this  historical  proof 
must  be  tested  is  to  be  found  in  the  inner  life  of  each  one.  And  it 
is  incapable  of  complete  statement.  But  a  multitudo  which  no  one 
can  number,  of  every  nation  and  every  age,  bear  joyful  witness  that 
the  distinctive  faith  of  the  Apostles  about  the  dignity  of  their  Master 
has  been  to  them,  not  only  a  light  gilding  the  darkest  paths  of  life 
and  even  the  gloom  of  death,  but  the  most  powerful  upward  moral 
influence  they  have  ever  known.  In  other  words,  the  inward  expe- 
rience of  their  own  moral  life  has  confirmed  the  teaching  of  the 
Lpostles  and  Evangelists.     This  coincidence  of  evidence  outward  and 

pin  ward  removes  from  them  all  doubt  that  the  teaching  thus  doubly 
attested  is  true. 

Throughout  his  entire  article  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  me  to  underrate 
the  Christian  documents  and  to  mutilate  their  testimony  about 
Christ. 

Ue  speaks  about  the  uncertain  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  about  the  doubts  which  gather  round  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter.  But  these  doubts  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  evidence  which 
has  convinct^d  all  scholars  that  the  four  great  Epistles  came  from  the 
pen  of  Paul,  and  therefore  reflect  his  actual  opinions  about  Christ  and 
the  Gospel.  Nor  do  these  doubts  invalidate  the  proof  given  above 
that   the   Four  Gospels  are    not    later    than  the    beginning  of  the 

'iecond  century.  They  do  not  touch  the  argument  of  this  article, 
which  rests  on  the  very  close  agreement,  even  in  modes  of  expression, 
of  five  independent  witnesses. 

Dr.  Abbott  also  refers  to  the  variations  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Jew  Testament.      On  this  point  I  have  already  quoted  the  able  editors, 

"  Westoott  and  Hort.  And  their  testimony  may  be  confirmed  by  any  one 
who  wiil  compare,  in  the  many  passages  I  have  quoted,  various  manu- 
scripts or  versions  or  editions.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  doubt- 
al  authorship  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Second  Gosi>el,  and  we 

f%TB  told  that  these  verses  are  **  the  earliest  evangelistic  evidence  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,'*  The  earliest  documentary  evidence  of 
the  resurrection  is  in  ch.  xv.  of  the  I'irst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; 
and  about  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Gospels  is  of  worth  chiefly  because  it  con- 
firms the  confident  testimony  of  the  great  Apostle.  Every  textual 
critic  will  admit  that  the  variations  of  existing  manuscripts  do  nothing 
to  lessen  the  historical  worth  of  the  Gosjjels  and  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul. 

We  are  also  reminded  that  ^*  our  Lord  Himself  spoke  in  parables, 
poetic  hyperbole,  or  metaphors^  which  were  misunderstood  often  by 
the  multitude,  and  sometimes  by  His  own  disci^le^/'     Il^c^  Sa^  ^  ^s^o^- 
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tary  caution.  But  iu  the  above  argument  parables  and  metaphor  have 
been  introdaced  only  where  they  confirm  the  often  repeated  teachixigof 
plain  prose.  Make  all  possible  allowance  for  modes  of  speech,  and  the 
remarkable  agreement  of  our  five  witnesses  compels  convictioii. 

On  page  731  of  the  article  we  are  considering  we  have  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  '^  His  method  was  simply  to  declare 
that  God  was  veritably  our  Father,  and  to  illustrate  this  proclamation 
by  His  own  life  and  conduct,  by  being  what  He  was ;  not  to  argae, 
nor  to  demonstrate,  nor  to  work  signs  in  heaven  by  which  whole 
multitudes,  including  the  Pharisees,  would  have  been  irresiBtibly  con- 
vinced ;  not  even  to  announce  Himself  to  be  what  He  was,  so  that 
men  might  have  accepted  His  message  on  authority."  And  much  in 
the  same  strain.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  From  what  sonrce  did  Dr. 
Abbott  derive  this  picture  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  ?  Let  any  one 
take  one  of  the  Gospels  and  read  it  through,  and  then  compare  it 
with  this  outline.  Certain  features  he  will  recognise.  But  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the  earliest  Christian 
documents,  and  as  compared  with  other  teachers,  are  absent  from  this 
modern  outline.      It  is  indeed  '*  Hamlet,"  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

What  Dr.  Abbott  would  have  said  about  a  similarly  defective 
account  of  the  teaching  of  Mohammed,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  him  of  his  own  good  advice,  on  page  726, 
"  To  test  and  try  our  most  sacred  books  and  traditions  (so  far  as  the 
intellectual  and  critical  appreciation  of  them  is  concerned)  by  the 
same  severe  laws  of  criticism,  and  in  the  same  cold,  dispassionate 
temper  in  which  we  would  test  the  Koran,  or  a  Greek  play,  or  a  book 
of  Thucydides." 

Certain  indications  that  the  writers  of  the  Synoptist  Gospels 
understood  Christ  to  announce  His  own  speedy  return,  I  have  no 
space  now  to  discuss.  The  chief  are  ilatthew  x.  23,  xvi.  28,  xxiv.  34, 
and  their  parallels.  Much  less  definite  are  1  Corinthians  zv.  51, 
1  Thessalonians  iv.  15, 17.  These  bear  strong  witness  to  the  early  date 
of  the  documents  in  which  they  occur,  to  the  fact  that  Christ  actually 
announced  His  return  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  the  deep  impression 
made  upon  His  hearers  by  the  personality  of  Christ.  Even  if,  in  this 
small  detail  of  time,  the  eagerness  of  His  disciples  misinterpreted 
the  Master's  words,  this  error  does  nothing  to  lessen  the  significance 
of  their  firm  faith  that  a  man  whom  they  had  seen  face  to  face  would 
indeea  return  to  pronounce  sentence  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men. 

Nor  is  the  significance  of  their  faith  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead  lessened  by  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection. 
For  discrepancies  are  always  easily  accounted  for  by  the  imperfection 
of  human  observation  or  record.     In  the  case  before  us,  the  agree- 
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tnent  of  independent  witnesses  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  truth 
of  that  in  which  they  agree. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  assert  that  in  the  Christian  documents 
we  have  reliable  evidence  about  the  teaching  and  claims  of  Jesus,  and 
that  all  intelligent  inquiry  about  Him  must  begin  with  grammatical 
and  historical  investigation  of  these  documents.  Unless  our  ship  is 
securely  anchored  here  we  shall  certainly  drift  along  the  currents  of 
our  own  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  I  readily  admit  that  the 
results  of  this  investigation  can  claim  our  moral  allegiance  only  so 
far  as  they  commend  themselves  to  our  own  moral  sense,  to  the 
supreme  Judge  enthroned  within.  In  all  ages  the  picture  6f  Christ 
portrayed  in  the  New  Testament  has  secured  the  homage  of  nearly 
all  those  whom  their  fellows  have  counted  to  be  the  best  of  men. 
And  to-day,  to  most  of  those  who  are  labouring  to^save  and  raise  the 
lost,  that  image  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  who  to  save  man  became 
man,  and  lived  and  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  is  the  brightest 
light  they  have  ever  seen.  To  them  the  agreement  between  the 
evidence  written  on  the  ancient  documents  and  on  the  page  of  history, 
and  that  which  they  find  in  their  own  inner  life,  is  complete  proof 
that  this  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  is  no  illusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  never  felt  our  need  of  a  Saviour 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  men,  of  an  authority  able  to  silence  the 
condemnation  pronounced  against  us  by  our  own  moral  sense,  and  of 
a  moral  power  able  to  rescue  us  firom  the  bondage  of  our  own  sins,  we 
shall  never  recognise  in  the  Nazarene  anything  more  than  the 
greatest  human  excellence.  But  in  that  case  the  Christian  documents^ 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  its  effect  upon  the  world,  will  be  a  con- 
tradiction to  all  the  observed  sequences  of  human  life,  an  enigma 
which  no  man  can  solve. 

Joseph  Agar  Beet. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  was  called  upon,  at  short  notice,  to 
put  down  in  this  Review  some  obituary  impressions  of  the  late 
Dr.  Ignatius  von  DoUinger.  I  now  venture,  on  still  shorter  notice, 
to  pay  such  tribute  as  I  can  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  the  interval  Lightfoot,  Liddon,  Newman  have  passed 
away.  The  extinction  of  five  such  luminaries  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament  is  a  rare  event  in  the  course  of  one  year.  They  had  mach 
in  common ;  but  it  might  be  said  of  each  of  them  that  *'  his  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  The  greatest  of  them,  taking  him 
all  round,  was  undoubtedly  Dr.  DoUinger,  greatest  in  intellectual 
range  and  in  extent  and  minute  accuracy  of  erudition.  His  learning 
was  vast  and  various,  but  was  ever  at  his  command  in  its  smallest 
details.  His  large  library  filled  several  rooms  opening  into  each 
other,  most  of  the  shelves  holding  two  rows  of  books,  one  behind  the 
other.  In  the  room  next  the  one  in  which  Dr.  DoUinger  himself 
worked  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  table  whenever  I  went  to  Munich  ; 
and  when  I  wanted  a  reference,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  he  could 
tell  me  in  a  moment  where  to  find  it,  and  if  I  did  not  light  upon  it 
at  once  he  would  jump  up  with  an  agility  hardly  impaired  by  the 
weight  of  more  than  fourscore  years  and  a  half  (last  time  I  saw  him), 
and  put  his  hand  upon  the  volume,  even  when  a  row  of  books  stood 
in  front  of  it.  His  spare  form  and  exuberant  vitality  seemed  to  defy 
the  ordinary  law  of  decay.  He  knew  not  what  illness  was  till  the 
prevalent  influenza  seized  him  ;  and  even  that  he  shook  off  with 
comparative  ease  and  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery,  when,  rashly 
venturing  on  his  usual  cold  bath,  he  received  his  deathnatroke. 
DOllinger  had  a  great  admiration  for  Newman,  who  was  about  a  year 
his  junior,  but  he  thought  him   a   rash  controversialist,    sometimea 
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damaging  Bis  own  cause  more  than  his  opponent's.  I  happened  to 
be  at  Munich  when  a  letter  was  published  from  Dr.  Newman  against 
Anglican  Orders,  the  validity  of  which  he  impugned  on  d  priori 
rather  than  on  historical  grounds  ;  not  because  any  historical  tlaw 
I  could  be  proved,  bat  because  God  was  not  likely  to  commit  the  custody 
of  His  sacraments  to  such  careless  stewards  as  the  Anglican  clergy 
were  alleged  to  be.  **That  argument/'  said  DoHinger  to  me,  "is 
more  fatal  to  Newman's  Roman  Orders  than  to  his  Anglican,  for 
nothing  could  exceed  the  confusion  and  carelessness  in  such  matters 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  mediieval  times.*'  And  he  proceeded  to 
pve  a  number  of  illustrations,  adding :  "  The  fact  is,  Newman  s 
knowledge  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Christianity  is  unsurpassed ; 
but  there  are  few  men  of  ability  and  learning  so  ignorant  as  he  of  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  explains  much/*  It  is  indeed 
curious  how  one-sided  Newman's  reading  was — how  much  it  was 
governed  by  his  prepossessions,  I  remember  asking  his  opinion  some 
years  ago  on  a  pamphlet  which  argued  that  the  Atbanasian  Creed  was 
probably  written  by  St.  Augustine,  He  wrote  back  that  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion,  as  he  was  *'  not  acquainted  with  St,  Augus- 
tine/* Of  course,  he  must  have  meant  that  he  had  not  made  a  study  of 
St.  Augustine.  Yet  it  was  a  sentence  from  that  great  Father  that  shook 
Newman's  faith  in  the  English  Church,  and  was  the  most  potent  cause 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  incident  marks  so 
characteristically  the  contrast  between  the  cast  of  Newraan*s  mind  and 
Church's,  that  it  is  instructive  to  notice  it.  Cardinal  Wiseman  had 
written  an  article  on  the  Donatist  Schism,  with  an  application  to  the 
English  Church.  Newman  *'  read  it,  and  did  not  see  much  in  it." 
But  one  of  his  friends  called  his  attention  to  St.  Augustine*s  phrase. 
''  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,"  quoted  in  the  article.  The  friend 
'* repeated  those  words  again  and  again/'  says  Newman;  "and  when 
he  was  gone  they  kept  running  in  my  ears.     They  were  words  which 

went  beyond   the  occasion  of  the   Donatists What    a  light 

was  hereby  thrown  ufx^n  every  controversy  in  the  Church  !  .  .  .  ♦ 
Who  can  account  for  the  impressions  which  are  made  on  him  ?  For 
a  mere  sentence,  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  struck  me  with  a  power 
which  I  never  had  felt  from  any  words  before.  To  take  a  familiar 
instance,  tliey  were  like  the  *  Turn  again,  Whittington,' of  the  chime  ; 
or,  to  take  a  more  serious  one,  they  were  like  the  *  Tolle,  lege ;  tolle, 
lege/  of  tlie  child,  which  converted  St.  Augustine  himself.  '  Securus 
judicat  urbis  terrarum  !  '  By  those  great  words  of  the  ancient  Father^ 
interpreting  and  summing-up  the  long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  the  theory  of  the  Via  Media  was  absolutely  pulverised.'' 
Truly  an  amazing  proposition  !  St.  Augustine  was  writing  against  a 
handful  of  Christians  in  Africa  who  had  separated  from  and  excom- 
municated  the    rest   of  Christendom  because   the  C&tV\<Av^  Q>ci^5k't<^ 
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continued  to  bold  communion  witli  men  whom  the  Donatists  accused 
of  flagrant  sin.  It  was  a  question  of  morals,  not  of  faith,  which  wbb 
in  dispute,  and  St.  Au<rustine  argued  that  Christendom  at  large 
{tirhis  krranim)  was  a  safe  ^uide  in  such  a  matter,  the  onuM  pnh 
Intuill  being  on  those  who  seeinled  from  the  ecclesiastical  body 
and  condemned  it.  That  is  t  rue  as  a  general  principle ;  bat  St 
Augustine  did  not  even  proiwujid  it  as  a  general  principle ;  the 
context  restricts  the  phrase  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Doziatists. 
Yet  in  Newman's  vivid  imagination  it  suddenly  assumed  the  portentous 
(significance  of  a  divine  oracle  proclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  llome. 

The  process  of  reasoning,  the  mental  attitude  towards  great  issues, 
revealed  by  this  episode  in  Newman's  religious  development  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  intellectual  dlws  of  Dean  Church.  I  cannot  exhibit 
the  difference  better  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  Dean's  fine' sermon 
on  ''  Uesponsibility  for  our  Belief  "  : 

'•It  is  said,  and  nphtly  sjiid,  tliat  we  must  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads 
u>.  Any  one  who  believes  in  truth  ut  all  iiiu{-t  siy  it.  liut  I  think  that 
following  truth  is  somt^timts  confouiideil  with  yiehling  to  the  immediate 
pressure  of  an  argument  which  is  a  vrry  difU'ivnt  tiling.  For  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  \m  t^x)  mucrh  reineml)iT«Hl--  what  tlie  history  of  eveiy  conti'0\'eisy 
shows ;  and  every  controvei'sy  and  argument  has  a  most  curious  liistGnr, 
full  of  stmn;;e  turns  ami  eventful  surprises — that  the  form  and  pres8iiz«  of 
:tn  argument  at  any  pirticular  time  has  much  in  it  of  what  we  cull  accident. 
....  Finther,  thou;,'h  ari^ument  is  tlu»  natural  means  of  getting*  at  the 
verdict  of  reason,  it  is  only  w  means  and  step,  part  of  a  ])i*oces8more<x>mpIex 
and  subtle  than  itself.  For  reason  is  wi<U>  ami  manifold,  and  waits  its 
time ;  an  ar<rumeut  is  partial,  one-sided,  and  often  thtui  most  elective  when 
Iciist  emlian-assed  l)y  seeing  too  ujuch  :  ant  I  one  link  left  out,  one  fact 
overlooked,  om»  step  misseil,  may  vitiate  the  ujost  triumphant  argument,  as 
one  element  forgotten  vitiates  th(^  whole  of  a  Ion;:  Jmd  intiieate  calculation. 
Apiin,  the  wei<^ht  of  an  argument,  like  the  signiiicamv  of  an  event,  is  itself 
tleteraiined  by  many  things  without  it.  It  will  apjwai"  very  diirerc?nt  to  the 
ohl  and  the  young;  to  the  happy  and  to  the  mi>erable.  Ver^'  different  tt> 
the  same  mind  in  the  intoxication  of  >uccess  an<l  pojudarity,  or  in  the  de- 
pression of  failure  and  ixibuke  :  in  the  wliirl  of  siK-iety  and  the  sunshine  of  an 
easy  life,  or  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  of  hoj>i»lessnes"s,  of  death  ;  l»efore  and 
<t/t*:r  travel,  with  its  enlar;renient  or  its  di>si[»ati<in  of  mind  ;  in  thefrceairof 
themonulains  and  the  s-ea,  tu-  within  the  hnumls<if  a  (piiet  and  narrow  study. 
Its  fonre  varies  a.N  a  n:an  is  su iron niled  hy  thoM*  uho  take  for  gmnted  one 
set  of  assumptions  an<l  conclusions,  or  hy  thoM'   who  op[»ose  them  or  are 

indiilerent Let  us  helieve  what  all  i*\jiorienee  shows,  the  large  part 

which  the  qualities  of  our  mond  nature,  its  >elf-diMij»line  and  I'cfinementy 
must  have  m  all  quotions  wliieh  touch  what  is  mnrni  .-md  spiritual  :  how 
profoundly,  Jiow  indirectly,  inti*lle<"tual  work  is  intluonceil  by  modesty, 
i-everence,  honesty.  Be  jwitient,  be  just,  he  tolerant,  be  hopeful,  lie  humble. 
In  our  gi-eatest  ditterences,  and  in   pi-oportion  as  our  own  c<.)nvictions  are 

<leep,  let  us  not  1m.' afraid  to  beiMjuitahle,  (ronsitlenite,  generous And 

rcmend)er  what  an  element  time  is  in  all  growth  :  how  nnu'h  time  alone  does 
in  making  troubled  questions  run  clear;  how  often  what  perplexes  us  to- 
day is  all  exphiined  to-morrow ;  how  what  is  tangled  by  diisputo  and  con- 
fusion of  thought  may  become  unnivellod  by  simply  waiting.     By  simply 
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^KWuting  our  horizon  widens — -widens  almost  witbout  oui"  kuowuig  it.  ,  *  .  • 
Those  who  nndertfike  to  woo  Truth  by  their  own  courage  and  venture, 
must  not  stumble  tit  her  conditions.  They  must  not  think  it  strange  if  for 
^hat   Divine  Bride  they  have  to  serve  the  seven  years,  and  then  the  neveii 

rlyears  more/' 

But  what  of  those  who  have  sought  Troth  loyally,  yet  have  not 
found  it  when  the  end  has  come  ?  Dean  Church  had  no  difficnlty 
in  facing  that  question.  Be  sincere  with  your  intellect,  he  said. 
Play  no  tricks  with,  it ;  '*  do  not  shrink  from  its  full  play,  but  b© 
watchful  over  the  heart  and  its  temptations.*' 

"  I  iihould  be  tlisloyal  to  Him,  whom  I  believe  in  and  woi-nhip  as  the 
Lord  of  truth,  if  I  doubtetl  that  such  seekiug  would  at  last  find  Him.  Even 
if  it  do  not  find  Him  here^  man's  destiny  stops  not  at  the  gi'ave*;  and  many» 
we  may  be  sure,  will  know  Him  there  who  did  not  know  Him  here.  Be  the 
stages  what  they  may,  iis  rough,  as  strange,  ii&  prolonged  as  they  often  seem 
to  1)0,  true  and  earnest  seeking  cannot  be  in  ^Tiin ;  they  will  lead  the  honest 
and  good  heail  to  the  truth,  and  at  last  to  the  light  it  longs  for," 

I  have  quoted  this  long  passage  because  it  gives  the  key  to  Deaa 
Church's  character.  Indomitable  love  of  truth,  sincerity,  humility, 
equity,  generosity,  patience — these  formed  the  ethical  soil  in  which 
his  mind  was  rooted.  Consequently,  be  never  lost  his  balance  in 
any  of  the  surging  controversies  of  the  last  fifty  years  ;  while  others, 
some  of  them  men  of  great  name,  gave  up  hope  and  left  the  field^ — 
some  for  Rome,  some  for  Agnosticism,  some  for  weary  ludiflerentism. 
And  even  of  those  who  remained,  some,  not  excluding  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, were  more  than  once  frightened  or  hurried  into  rash 
courses.  Dr.  Pusey  prevailed  on  the  bulk  of  his  party  to  join  the 
Jkmrd  and  the  Evangelical  party  in  denunciation  of  **  Essays  and 
Iteviews/'  and  of  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  Essayists  (the  present 
Bishop  of  London)  to  the  See  of  Exeter.  He  afterwards  hastened  to 
denounce  as  heterodox  the  concordat  on  the  FiUoquc  agreed  upon  at 
the  Bonn  Conference  in  1875  by  a  distinguished  assembly  of  Old 
Catholics,  Orientali  and  Anglican  divines  (including  Dr,  Liddon)* 
But  in  all  the  controversies  of  his  time  Church  kept  a  clear,  cool  head, 
knowing  "  how  much  time  alone  does  in  making  troubled  questions 
run  clear."  And  time  has  vindicated  his  wisdom.  He  felt  the  magic 
of  Newman's  personal  influence ;  he  admired  and  loved  him ;  he 
more  than  any  one  else  quashed  by  the  Proctors'  veto  the  University 
condemnation  of  Tract  90.  Yet  in  the  cataclysm  of  Newman's 
secession,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  shatter  the  High  Church 
party,  and  which  made  even  Pusey  and  Keble  ti^emble  for  the  issue, 
Church  s  faith  and  courage  never  wavered,  Convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  position,  he  awaited  the  result  with  confidence.  His  attitude 
was  equally  brave  and  confident  in  the  Gorham  controversy,  the 
*•  Essays  iuid  Reviews"  controversy,  the  Ritualistic  controversy,  and  the 
comparatively  insignificant  controversy  about  **  IiVi3L  "^ixa^v?     \a.  \S^ 
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these  controversies  he  deprecated  an  appeal  to  law  conrts  or  pqpnkr 
passion,  however  much  he  may  have  disapproved  of  the  condnct  of 
those  who  had  provoked  the  controversy.  He  believed  that  *'  Tmth 
was  greatest  and  would  prevail "  in  the  end — believed  it  so  entixely 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  Truth  enter  the  arena  of  public  discus- 
sion and  abide  by  the  ordeal  of  fair  combat;  not  immediately  per- 
haps, bnt  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  compared  and  contrasted  in  some  respects  Newman  and 
Church,  master  and  disciple,  albeit  a  very  independent  disciple.  It 
was  my  privilege — and  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  it  was — ^to 
enjoy  Cardinal  Newman's  friendship  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  to  me  with  great  frankness  and  freedom  on 
questions  of  the  day,  and  I  subjoin  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters 
which  illustrates  my  theme,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  itself. 
I  shall  quote  nothing  to  which  either  he  or  any  friend  of  his  could 
object.  A  rumour  had  reached  me  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  book 
on  the  mutual  relations  of  Faith  and  Reason,  in  connection  with 
''Essays  and  lleviews,"  and  having  had  occasion  to  write  to  him  on 
another  subject,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  this  rumour. 
He  said  in  reply : 

"  I  OKSure  you  I  look  with  the  most  anxious  interest  at  the  state  of 
Oxford,  the  more  so  be<^iu.so  1  anticipjiteil  its  present  perplexities ;  and  it 
wns  one  of  my  F^orest  trials  in  leaving  it,  tliut  I  was  undoing  my  own  work 
and  leaving  tlie  iiold  open^  or  ratlicr  infallibly  suri'endering  it,  to  those  who 
would  break  down  and  cnimble  to  powder  all  religion  whatever.  As  to  the 
authors  of  *  Essays  an<l  lleviews,'  some  of  thom  at  least,  I  am  sure,  know 
not  what  they  do.  Ono  of  thein  I  may  still  call  my  friond,  and  for  two 
others,  though  I  <lo  not  know  tln-m,  1  feel  gi-eat  resiieet.  These,  I  trust, 
are  urged  by  a  sincere  feeling  that  it  is  not  right  to  keep  up  shams.  Yet 
did  they  really  see  the  terminatinn,  or  rather  the  abyss,  to  wliich  these 
speculations  lead,  surely  they  would  s(h.^  that,  l)efore  attempting  to  sift 
facts,  they  ought  to  make  sine  that  they  have  a  iirm  hold  of  true  and 
eternal  princi[»les.  To  unM?ttle  thi;  min<ls  of  a  generation  when  you  give 
them  no  landmarks  and  no  crjiusewity  across  the  morass  i^t  to  inidertake  a 
gi*eat  responsibility. 

"  The  religion  of  England  depeuds,  humaidy  s]>eaking,  on  lielief  in  the 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  tS:c.,and  on  the  observance  of  the  Calvinistie  Sabbath. 
Let  the  i>opulation  begin  to  doul)!  in  its  inspiration  and  infallibility — where 
are  we?  Alas!  whole  classes  do  aln'ady ;  but  I  would  not  \m  the  man 
knowingly  to  introduce  scei)ticism  into  those  portions  of  the  community 
which  are  as  yet  sound.  Consider  the  misery  of  wives  and  mothers  losine 
theii'  faith  in  Scripture ;  yet  1  am  told  this  sad  pr«»cess  is  commencing. 

"  What  I  have  sjiid  is  not  agi'atuitous  intrusion  of  my  own  thoughts  upon 
you,  but  is  virtually  an  answer  to  your  (juestion  al)out  myself.  Tlie  volume 
in  question,  J  know,  is  levelled  at  Hevelation  as  a  whole,  but  is  es|>eeially  a 
blow  at  the  Old  Testament.  Now  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Srnpture  is 
j)eculiarly  a  Pi'otestant  question  ;  not  a  Catholic.  We,  inde<Hl,  devoutly 
receive  the  whole  Bible  a«  tlie  word  of  (io<l:  but  we  i-et^ive  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  has  defined  very  little  as  to  the 
aspects  imder  which  it  comes  from  Go<l,  and  the  limits  of  its  inspiration. 
Supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  it  eowVd  V^  \iVQ^*^  \*W\.  9«ii\&  \i«««b^  in 
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the  Pentateuch  about  Egyptian  history  were  erroineous;  nay,  let  the 
universality  of  the  deluge  over  the  globe,  or  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  be,  for  argument  sake,  disproved,  it  would  not  atVect  a  CathuUc,  for 
two  rea^sond : — 1.  Because  the  Church  hoij  not  made  them  points  de  fide* 
and  2,  because  not  the  Bible,  but  tlie  Church,  \s  to  hiui  the  oracle  of 
Revelation  ;  80  that,  though  the  whole  Scripture  were  mirficuloOiily  removed 
from  the  world  as  if  it  had  never  been,  evil  and  miserable  as  would  be  the 
absence  of  such  a  privilege,  he  would  still  have  enough  motives  and  objects 
for  Ins  faith »  VVhereaii  to  the  Protestant  the  question  of  Scripture  ia  one 
of  life  and  death. 

"  You  see  then,  much  as  I  grieve  at  what  is  taldng  place,  I  feel  no  call  on 
me  to  interpose  in  the  controversy.  And  the  more  because  we  shall  have  a 
controveray  of  our  own — vi^*,  >vith  Atheism.  My  own  belief  is  that,  if  there 
be  a  God^  Catholicism  is  true  ;  but  this  is  the  elementary,  august,  and 
sovereign  truth,  the  denial  of  which  is  in  progTCsrt.  May  He  Hiniiself  gvf^ 
grace  to  those  who  shall  be  alive  on  that  teiTible  day  to  light  His  battle 
well/' 

In  reply  I  said,  Mer  aiia^  that  I  did  not  think  the  religion  of 
England  did  depend  on  *'  the  observance  of  the  Calvinistic  Sabbath/* 
and  on  the  popular  view  of  *'  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scriptnre  *'; 
that  I  saw  no  sign  of  the  decay  of  Christianity  ;  that  aince  he  had 
left  her,  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  forward, 
not  backward — so  much  so,  that  the  battle  which  he  had  thought  lost 
when  he  left  ua  had  been  practically  won.  How  conld  he  account  for 
that  fact,  if  the  Church  of  England  was  no  part  of  the  body  of  Christy 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  energising  within  her  ?  One  eentence 
from  his  long  answer  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  here.  '*  As  to  your 
question  about  the  growth  of  Church  principles  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
I  rejoice  in  the  foci ;  but  as  to  the  whfj,  there  is  another  hypothesis 
besides  that  of  serving  as  a  note  to  the  Apostolicity  of  Anglicanism ; 
it  may  be  to  prepare  for  a  large  addition  of  members  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church." 

I  saw  him  the  year  after  the  Vatican  Council,  and  he  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  that  one  ol  the  effects  of  the  Vatican  decrees 
would  be  to  prevent  conversions  from  the  Church  of  England,  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  *'  That  is  my  own  opinion,"  he  said*  I 
reminded  him  of  his  suggested  explanation  of  the  growth  of  Church 
principles  in  the  English  Church  since  his  secession.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly,  and  said  :   '*  The  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable/' 

The  fact  is,  Newman's  strong  feelings  and  fervid  imagination  tended 
to  make  him  see  facts  and  their  correlations,  not  as  they  w^ere,  but  as 
he  desired  them  to  be*  He  first  mad©  up  his  mind ;  and  then,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  consummate  controversial 
skill,  he  accommodated  the  fact«  to  his  theory.  He  has  confessed  thia 
himself  in  his  description  of  his  position  as  an  Anglican.  **  I  w^as 
angry  with  the  Anglican  divines/'  he  says.  **  I  thought  they  had 
t4ikcn  mo  in  ;  I  had  read  the  Fathers  with  their  eyea ;  L  U^  ^ssvs^fc* 
times  trusted  their  quotationtt  or  t\\dr  tea»aiim©^,  ^jcA  Vx^'Oi.  vS^a^^sy^ 
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on  them,  I  had  used  wopdfl  or  made  gUtements  whieh  by  riglifc  I 
ought  rigidly  to  have  examined  myself.  [  had  tbooght  myjielf  aa& 
while  I  had  their  warrant  for  what  I  said,  I  hadaxercl  ^  ore 
than  criticism  in  tht^  matter,      I  was  in  a  humoor  o  ^   to  bil 

off  their  ears."  Writing  to  Keble  in  1840,  while  atill  Vic&r  of  St 
Mai-y's,  he  said :  '*  I  do  not  think  Uiat  we  have  yet  made  lair 
how  much  the  English  Church  will  bear :  1  know  it  ia  a 
experiment — ^like  proving  cannon*  Yet  we  must  not  lako  it  for 
granted  that  the  metal  will  burst  in  the  operation.  It  has  boroa«  at 
various  times^  not  to  say  at  this  time,  a  great  infusion  of  Catholic 
truth  without  damage."  " The  ar^ummisi^Ydch  I  have  publiahed  againii 
Romanism  seem  to  myself  as  cogent  as  ever ;  but  men  go  by  the^J 
sympathies,  not  by  argument  :**  and  he  **  feels  the  force  of 
influence  himself."  St.  AugUBtine^s  *'  Securus  judicat  orbia  terramm  ** 
was  still  ringing  in  his  ears;  and  as,  under  it<^  inflnence,  he  folt  tha* 
Via  Media  theory,  which  he  had  built  without  due  examinatioii  on  tlie 
Anglican  dL\dnes,  quaking  under  his  feet,  he  set  himself  to  constract 
another  theory  that  would  enable  him  to  get  round  the  "  argotneinta 
against  Romanism,"  which  were  still  '*  as  cogent  as  ever "  to  hts 
intellect,  by  reconciling  history  to  his  ^'  sympathies."  This  was  the 
theory  of  Development — -a  theory  to  which,  as  expounded  by  Newman^ 
the  Church  of  Rome  refused  to  commit  herself,  and  he  was  adWsed  to 
publish  his  book  before  he  was  received  into  her  communioiL  'l*here 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  theory  of  the  development  of  Christiaii 
doctrine,  when  the  development  follows  by  logical  necessity  from 
what  went  before  it.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  thus  logically  oontamed 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  was  therefore  no  addition  to  the  faith  of 
Christendom.  But  Newman  s  premisses  carry  him  beyond  this  point 
His  argument  makes  it  impossible  to  set  any  definite  limits  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Christian  Creed. 

Here  then  we  have  a  temper  of  mind  as  earnest,  indeed,  as  Dean 
Church's  in  the  painful  quest  of  truth,  but  lacking  the  Dt*an*s  hamility, 
caution,  patience,  and  intellectual  conscientiousness.  NewmaOt 
attracted  by  his  sympathies,  jumped  to  his  oonclusion,  and  then  sought 
for  arguments  with  which  to  justify  the  process  to  his  own  under* 
standing.  This  was,  in  effect,  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith  on  ration* 
alistic  grounds,  and  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  ChnV'**~^'+  -  aa 
an  historical  religion.    Dean  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  col  m  a 

rare  degree  the  historical  and  critical  faculties.     His  Essay  on  Danio 
alone  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  first  critics  of  any  oge ;  and  his  voltunea . 
on  Anselm,  Bacon,  and  **The  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,^  his' 
siflgnlarly  brilliant  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  **Tbe  Early  Ottoman^** 
must  make  every  one  who  has  read  them  sigh  that  a  mind  so  powerfhl, 
so  discriminating,  m  amply  furnished  with  knowledge,  and  in  command  ' 
of  a  style  at  once  so  dignV^ei  ^u?l%^\Tt^^I\N^^^\^\^QX^\i.^Nsim^\ft\^^ 
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1>eliind  hira  some  maBumaBtal  work  on  liistory,  in  addition  to  the 
fragmentary  monographs  which  show  how  well  equipped  he  was  for 
the  task.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  Dean  Chnrch,  with  his 
historical  instinct  and  discipline  and  knowledge,  to  accept  any  view 
of  the  Chnrch  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the  facta  of  history. 
And  those  facts  taught  him  not  to  be  dismayed  or  discouraged  by 
the  seeming  failure  of  good  causes,  by  the  triumph  of  wicked  men, 
by  worldliness  and  corruption  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church.  The 
history  of  the  Church  had  all  along  been  fulfilling  the  parable  of  the 
drag-net  which  enclosed  good  and  bad  fish  alike.  The  chequered 
career  of  the  noble  Anselm  was  but  a  picture  of  the  Church  at  large 
in  miniature.  Her  progress  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  bnt  zigzag, 
turning  her  back  sometimes,  like  the  Alpine  climber,  on  the  point  for 
which  she  is  making*  yet  in  fact  progressing  steadily,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  towards  her  destined  goal.  ^*  It  was  her  own  fault,'^  the 
Dean  tells  us,  "  if  the  Church  gained  little  by  the  compromise  "  ex- 
torted from  the  King  by  Auselraj  and  here  is  the  lesson  which  he 
finds  in  the  story  of  the  long  struggle  : 

•*  In  one  sense,  indeed,  what  is  gained  by  any  great  religious  movement  t 
What  are  all  reforms,  restorations,  v^ctorie.s  of  truth,  but  protents  of  a 
minority ;  efforts,  clogged  and  incomplete,  of  the  good  and  l*rave,  just  enough 
in  their  own  day  to  stop  instant  ruin — ^the  appointed  means  to  save  what  is 
to  be  saved,  but  in  themselves  faUures?  Good  men  work  and  Buffer,  and 
bad  men  enjoy  tbeir  labours  and  spoil  them  ;  a  step  is  made  in  advance — 
evil  rolled  back  and  kept  in  check  for  a  while,  only  to  return  jierhaps  the 
stronger.  But  thus,  and  thu.s  only,  in  truth  jiassed  on  and  the  world  pre- 
served from  utter  corruption.  Doubtless  bad  men  still  continued  powerful 
in  the  Englisli  Church.  Henry  tyrannLsetl,  evil  was  done,  and  the  bishops 
kopt  silence ;  low  aims  and  corruptions  may  iitill  have  polluted  the  very 
seats  of  justice ;  gold  may  have  been  as  powerful  with  Cardinals  as  with 
King  Henry  an«i  his  Oliancellors." 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  victory  was  with  Anselm,  and  bo  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice  moved  on,  though  slowly,  and  the  good  fight  has 
been  maintained  along  the  centuriee,  and  will  be  maintained  **  till  He 
shall  come,  to  whom  alone  it  is  reserved  to  '  still  *  for  ever  *  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger,'  and  to  *  root  out  all  wicked  doera  from  the  city  of  the 
Lord;" 

It  is  plain  that  Dean  Church  was  not  the  type  of  English  church- 
man from  which  converts  are  made.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation  which  had  not  its 
analogue  in  her  previous  history  and  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of 
Christendom  at  different  times.  He  knew  history  too  well  to  be 
p  carried  away  by  a  specious  theory,  however  brilliant,  or  cast  down  by 
reverse,  however  formidable  at  th^  moment*  Had  he  meditated  a  step 
like  Newman's,  and  then  felt  as  Ne^^nan  did  on  the  eve  of  his  seces- 
jHon,  that  he  would  thereby  be  •*  undoing  his  own  work  " — admittedly 
good  work — **  and  leaving  the  field  o^eti^  ot  T^\)a^et  \TsiiiJSJ^  ^^^* 
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renderinsr  it  to  tliose  wlio  wonld  break  down  and  crumble  to  powder  all 
religion  wliatevor/'  he  wonld  at  once  have  puspected  a  flaw  in  the 
reasoning  which  had  conducted  him  to  so  disastrous  a  oonclnsion,  and 
would  have  rememliered  St.  l^anVs  wamini^that  it  is  not  ri^ht  to  •*do 
evil  that  fspoA  may  come,"  especially  when  the  evil  is  certain  to  afiect 
multitudes,  while  the  pood  is  problematical  and  reaches  to  oneself  alone* 
To  say  that  Church  made  an  ideal  Dean  is,  in  his  case,  a  common- 
place. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  would  have  dignified  and 
adorned  and  elevated  to  an  ideal  standard  any  office  committed  to  bia 
charge,  from  the  small  villajre  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  spent  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  where  his  body  by  his  own  desire  reatSi 
to  the  Primacy  of  the  English  Church,  of  which  he  had,  or  might 
have  had,  the  refusal.  He  gave  one  the  impression,  more  than  any  man 
I  have  ever  known,  of  saintliness,  of  a  life  detached  from  this  world 
and  having  its  roots  in  the  unseen.  To  him  it  was  an  intense  reality, 
not  a  mere  phrase,  that  '^  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  Yon  felt  that  he  judged 
human  conduct  in  everything  by  the  test  of  how  it  wonld  look  when 
death  approached.  Worldly  honours  had  thus  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  shrank  from  them,  not  so  much  because  he  feared  their  allar- 
ing  temptation,  as  because  his  genuine  humility  made  him  self- 
distrustful.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
last,  aided  by  the  entreaties  of  others,  prevailed  on  Church  to  exchange 
his  village  home  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  To  him  the  promo- 
tion was  a  sorrow  and  a  sore  trial,  and  he  never  ceased  to  pine  for 
the  sweet  seclusion,  in  the  midst  of  rural  sights  and  sounds,  where  he 
had  disciplined  his  soul  by  diversified  study  and  meditation  and  writing, 
and,  not  least,  by  self-denying  labours  among  the  poor  of  his  little  flocky 
after  the  din  and  turmoil  of  Oxford  controversy,  and  the  great  sorrow 
of  Newman's  secession.  lie  seriously  wished  more  than  once  to  resign 
his  deanery,  not  merely  because  he  sighed  for  the  country,  but  because 
he,  the  ideal  Dean,  believed  himself  unfitted  for  the  post.  And  there 
came  another  motive  later.  lie  was  very  anxious  to  see  Dr.  Liddon 
removed  from  Oxford,  both  because  he  saw  that  Oxford  was  depressing 
him  unduly,  and  also  because  he  felt  that  a  man  of  Liddon'a  power 
and  unique  position  should,  for  the  Church's  sake  and  his  own,  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  When  it  became  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Liddon  was  not  to  be  .a  bishop.  Dean  Church  was  desi- 
rous of  making  way  for  him  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's — a  sacrifice 
which  friends  prevented,  and  to  which  Dr.  Liddon  himself  wonld  have 
been  the  very  last  to  consent.  As  some  legends  have  grown  round  Dr. 
Liddon's  name  in  connection  with  bishoprics,  there  can  be  no  harm 
now  in  giving  the  facts.     There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the 

•  "  I  will  never  do  what  I  know  to  be  evil,  and  shrink  in  fear  from  what,  tn  aoght 
I  run  toll»  may  be  good.*' — apology  ol  &oc;t«,t«i^,  xA\.*l^. 
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Queen  ©rer  vetoed  his  nomination  to  the  episcopate*  No  offer  of  a 
particular  See  was  made  to  him  till  the  year  of  hig  death,  when  he  was 
offered  the  See  of  St.  Albans.  Some  years  previously,  when  two  Sees 
happened  to  be  vacant,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  begged  the 
Dean  of  St.  Panra  to  find  out  privately  whether  Liddon  would  permit 
hia  name  to  be  submitted  to  the  Qaeen.  Liddon  at  once  refused,  and 
even  declined  to  take  such  an  offer  into  his  serious  consideration. 
Whether  he  would  have  made  the  same  answer  had  a  particular  See 
been  offered  to  him  T  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  always 
have  refused  an  offer  in  the  air.  I  remember  hia  answer  to  myself 
when  I  left  Dean  Church  and  himself  to  decide  for  me  in  an  offer  of 
preferment  which  I  had  refused  and  been  asked  to  reconsider.  **  You 
lust  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  when  a  definite  offer  is  made  to  you 
it  is  a  distinct  call,  and  that  there  is  therefore  as  much  responsibility 
in  refusing  as  in  accepting  it.*' 

But  it  was  not  from  moroseness,  or  fretfiilnees,  or  misanthropy,  or 

^disappointment,  that  Dean  Church  turned  his  back  on  the  transitory 

'ftttractions  of  this  world*  No  man  delighted  more  than  he  in  the 
innocent  enjoyments  and  amusements  of  life ;  no  laugh  was  merrier 
than  hia ;  no  eye  delighted  more  in  the  varied  and  manifold  beauties 
of  Nature,  as  his  writings  abundantly  show  ;  no  one  engaged  with 
keener  zest  and  joy  in  the  intellectual  interchange  and  play  of  good 
conversation.  In  his  admirable  sermons  on  the  **  Gifts  of  Civilisation," 
he  admits  that  the  Church  and  Civilisation  may  stand  apart  as  anta- 
gonistic forces,  but  argues  that  this  need  not  and  should  not  be.     He 

-ihows  how  **  great  moral  habits  strike  their  roots  deep  in  a    society  ** 

I  aven  external  to  the  Church. 

**  Civilisation  hus  many  Sihapos  and  means  many  things.  But  let  us  speak 
fairly,  as  we  know  it.  Civilisation  to  us  means  liberty  and  the  power  of 
bearing  and  using  liberty ;  it  means  that  which  ensures  to  us  a  peaceful  life» 
a  life  of  our  owb,  fenced  iii  from  wrong,  and  with  our  paths  and  ends  left 
free  to  us ;  it  means  the  strength  of  social  countenance  given  on  the  whole 
to  those  wtues  which  make  life  nobler  and  eaiiier  ;  it  means  gromng  honour 
for  manhneHSjUruselli.shneFs,  sincerity — growiiig  value  for  gentleness,  consider* 
ateness,  and  re*;pept  for  others  ;  it  means  readiness  to  bear  critici^mt  to  listen 
to  correction,  to  i=ee  and  amend  our  mistakes;  it  means  the  willingness,  the 
pattdon^  to  ameliorate  conditions,  to  communicate  advantages,  to  raise  the 
weak  anil  \o\\\  to  open  wide  the  gates  and  paths  for  them  to  that  discipline 
of  cultivation  and  improvement  which  hna  produced  such  fruit  in  others  more 
fortunate  than  they/' 

In  his  Lectures  (in  the  same  volume)  on  the  great  religions  of  the 

Sasti  the  Dean  admits  that  the  high   state  of  human  nature,  here 

^de«eribed,  owes  much  to  the  overshadowing  of  the  Christian  atmosphere 

which  surrounds  it,  and  cannot  eiist  except  sporadically,  and  on  a 

l,comparatively  small  scale,  outside  the  frontiers  of  Chriaterwdaxo^.     ^^^ 

fsomething  is  still  lacking  to  it. 
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"ThA  horoir  mind  and  tlio  fhiostian  mind  aro  shown  not  idinply  in  the 
1(M^4  of  all  thinpt  -in  ^ivin^  up  Oh'r  worM,  in  aoooplinppnin  and  want — but 
in  doinpf  this,  if  it  miiftt  l>o  dnno,  for  that  forwhii-h  it  in  worth  a  man's  while 
to  tin  it ;  fnr  HomothiTij;  of  rorrosp'm<lin;r  >n^»fitno8K,  though  unneen  ;  for 
truth,  for  fiii(h,  for  duty,  for  th«^  ii<vu\  of  others,  for  a  higher  life.  And 
thin  view  tho  words  of  tlio  Now  Ti'stinioiit  k<30p  continually  before  lui.*' 

Tt  wan  thiH  life,  inculcated  and  deficribod  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  Doan  mado  tho  standard  of  his  own  life  and  strove  to  im- 
proBs  on  others.  For,  hijrhly  as  h«»  approciated  the  Rifts  Of  civilis- 
ation in  all  their  attractive  forms,  ho  Haw  the  peril  which  larked  in 
that  faacination  : 

'*  W«  f  ru'tt  that  tho  (niristian  spirit  can  live  and  flouriHh  in  society  as  we 
know  it,  difffront  an  it  is  from  tli«>  first  days.  Ftut  it  is  dear  that  as  societj 
^oos  cm  acrumuliitin^  |)Owci*s  and  pfts.  tht.'  cum  liopo  of  society  is  in  men*s 
moih*st  and  unsiOfis)!  use  of  tluMii ;  in  siniplirity  and  noldonoss  of  spirit  in- 
crt^nsin^,  aft  tliiiifrs  impossi)>Io  to  nur  fatliiTs  iM'coinooasy  and  familiar  to  as; 
in  mon  nirin^  for  botU^r  thin«^  than  money  and  o;\»e,  and  honour;  in  being 
a]>U^  t-o  fioe  tho  riclxvi  of  tin*  world  |  lio  moant  more  than  gold]  inercttse, 
and  not  Hot  our  heart's  hoart  u)H)n  them  ;  in  l):Mn^  ahio  to  aamire  and 
ftn-epo." 

Rurh  waR  his  ideal  of  tho  Chrintian  life;  "using  this  world  as 
not  abuRinp  it."  And  fow  men  lived  up  to  tho  idoal  as  he  did.  And 
modost  and  humble  and  rotirinpf  as  ho  was,  his  example  told ;  virtae 
wont  out  (»f  him,  and  tin*  conta^'ion  sproad  silently,  and  multitades 
felt  better  for  tho  presence  of  that  span*  ascetic  figure  among  them. 
And  they  came,  a  groat  crowd  on  a  most  inclement  day,  to  testify 
their  api)reciation  and  gratitudi^  at  his  funeral  service  in  St.  Paal's 
Cathedral.  It  was  lik(»  him  not  only  t^)  wish  to  bi^  burie<l  among  his 
old  parishioners  in  tho  socludt^l  Somorst»tshiro  villngo,  but  to  forbid 
any  kind  of  memorial  to  l>t»  raisod  in  his  honour.  He  has  left 
Wliind  him,  though  ho  tliought  not  of  that,  a  more  enduring  memorial 
than  marblo  :  fooblo  knoes  stnMigtlioni'd,  wills  bracod  up  to  resist 
temptation,  livos  purified  aiul  blt^ssisl  by  his  oxamplo.  And  he  has 
also  li'fi  bohind  him  anothi*r  nuMuorial  in  the  transfigured  character  of 
tho  worship  and  crowdi^l  congn^gations  of  St.  TauTs.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim  all  cnnlit  for  that  transformatiim  ;  and,  indeed. 
it  would  1)0  unjust  to  dony  \o  his  n^lloaguos  tlioir  share  in  the  wondei^ 
fill  improvement.  Canons  (jrogi^ry  and  Liddon  l)egan  it  before 
Dean  Churcirs  appointment ;  but  thoy  woro  a  minority  in  the  chapter, 
and  without  the  r>«>an,  nionM)vor,  not  much  could  be  done;  and  Dean 
Mansol's  tastes  lay  in  othor  fields  of  speculation.  On  Dean 
Church's  advent  things  Ix^gan  rapidly  to  changt*.  Under  the  old 
r^tjime  the  Sunday  congregation  had  room  *»nough  and  to  spare  in 
the  choir.  Sihui  the  spaco  beni»ath  the  dome  did  not  suffice  to  hold 
the  crowds  that  went  to  tho  Cathedral,  and  when  Dr.  Liddon  preached 
they  extended  to  the  west  door.  And  now  the  ordinary  daily  con- 
gttghticm  ia  larger  than  that  Yfludi  xi'a^  \k)  vaakmsW^  fi!^  ^^^^asj  vx 
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the  choir.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Cathedral  cojifined  to  London. 
It  spread  all  over  England,  and  reached  even  to  America  and  the  Britisli 
colonies,  raising  the  standard  of  worship  among  them  all.  And  he 
who  knew  least  of  the  source  of  tlus  great  work  was  the  humble 
scholar  and  divine  at  the  head  of  the  institution  from  which  it  all 
radiated*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  successor  will  be  appointed  who 
will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  St.  Paurs  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  anything  said  here  about  Dean  Church's 
gentleness »  humility,  and  self-effacement,  that  he  was  a  weak  man. 
He  was,  indeed,  wonderfully  tender  and  affectionate,  though  he  kept 
his  feelings  under  a  disciplined  restraint ;  but  he  was  also  not  only 
habitually  brave — he  could  be  very  stem  when  the  occasion  required  it. 
Cruelty,  injustice,  falseness,  always  roused  Ms  indignation,  H©  had 
imbibed  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  from  his  early  Italian  associations 
and  studies,  and  from  his  family  connection  with  Qreece  ; — his  uncle, 
Sir  Richard  Church,  waa  one  of  the  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  Greek 
war  of  independence.  He  sympathised  with  every  movement  for  the 
liberation  and  unity  of  Italy,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  races 
still  held  in  Turkish  bondage.  During  the  progress  of  the  Eastern 
struggle  in  1877,  he  wrote  in  the  Qitardiaii  a  series  of  interestiug  and 
instructive  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Turks.  The  Crimean  war  had 
previously  tempted  him  to  write  the  most  picturesque  and  most 
masterly  sketch  on  record — at  least  within  the  same  compass — of  *'  The 
£arly  Ottomans,"  The  same  occasion  induced  Dr.  Newman  (as  he  then 
was)  to  write  his  **  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks,"  where  his 
beautiful  style  and  brilliant  powers  of  generalisation  are  displayed  to 
advantage. 

I  may  appropriately  close  this  hurried  and  imperfect  sketch  with 
the  following  quotation  from  Dean  Church's  Essay  on  **  The  Early 
Ottomans  "  as  a  specimen  of  his  historical  style  : 

*^  For  twenty  years  Orchau  abstained  from  oonque^ct,  but  he  was  not  idle. 
Wliile  the  Christian  empii^e  beyond  the  Straits  was  perishing,  he  was  busy 
buUding  up  a  power  whicli  yrtx&  to  Ije  i  t?iidy  to  take  its  place,  and  lit  to  grasp 
it»*  heritiige.  The  pastoral  horde  was  becoming  a  iState ;  th©  leader  of  the 
viigi'juit  camp  was  takiDg  delight  in  adoi-ning  the  temporary  capital  of  his 
huuse  with  the  mosques  and  colleges,  the  hospitals  and  camvangaiies,  the 
fountains  and  tombs,  which  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  Moslem  princes 
arc  wont  to  rear  in  their  ixjyal  cities,  Bi-usa  wa*?  well  wortli  hia  cai'e*  From 
the  lii^t  slopes  of  Olympus  it  looks  over  a  green  plain  of  woods  and  meadows; 
the  famous  and  beautiful  mountain,  with  its  forest  and  its  clifls,  overhangs 
ity  and  its  abundant  and  ever-flowing  waters — the  wai-m,  medicinal 
springs  which  well  out  beneath  the  baths  of  the  city,  and  the  cold,  ^sparkling 
m^urces  tt reaming  down  fi-om  above,  among  it-s  rocks  and  \t^  pluufc-tix^es — 
have  made  Brusa  famous  among  Eastern  cities^  Not  \im^  famous  is  it  for 
the  choice  excellence  of  iX^  ti-ees  and  fruits,  its  gi apes  and  apricots*  its  chest- 
nuts,  each  of  forty  drachms  weighty  and  its  forty  kii\d%  oi  y^"^*  '^^^  i^stft^ 
in  its  pa6ture«i  produced  the  finest  wooVjilfe  m\3\\>evt^Ax^fefe  ^Oc^fe  ^wcss^V  ^^"^ 
md  di-uw  to  it  tTafttimen,  who  madjti  tb^  ^oA.  <A  \:^^^aax\oom%^^^^vt^  ^icsa^As.-, 
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and  embroidered  stuffs,  their  lawn,  and  their  csamit,  renowned  almocit  to  oar 
own  day.  Before  the  Ottomans  appeared,  Chrihtian  monasteries  had  gleamed 
among  the  woods  of  Olympus,  or  mstlod  in  its  folds ;  the  hermit's  c»ll  had 
been  hung  on  its  precipices,  or  perched  upon  its  crests,  or  hid  'within  its 
caverns.  Their  place  was  taken  by  the  deivishes  and  the  santona,  on  whom 
Orchan  bestowed  his  largebses  with  liberal  hand  ;  and  Olympus  became  a  holy 
mountain,  sanctified  by  their  retreats  while  living,  and  by  their  aepulchres 
in  death.  Among  them,  also,  wci-e  the  earlier  poets  and  theologiaua  of  the 
Ottomans,  who  loved  the  stillness  and  the  shade  of  the  murmuring  pines. 
There  they  could  lie  and  look  down  on  the  glittering  city  and  sanny  plain 
below.  The  city  of  Orchan  s  choice  had  all  that  could  make  it  dear  to 
Moslems  and  Orientals ;  it  was  a  worthy  home  for  the  last  conquerors  of 
Islam  to  depart  from,  and  return  to,  in  their  wars,  and  to  rest  in  during  the 
days  of  peace.  Here  the  first  six  sultans  kept  their  court,  and  here  thev  lie 
buried  in  stately  tombs  near  the  mosques  which  they  founded.  Round  them 
are  the  sepulchres  of  then*  children  and  brothers ;  and  these  are  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  resting-places  and  memorials  of  the  great  men  of  the 
rising  State,  its  fii'st  viziers  and  lieutenants ;  and  further,  about  the  mauso- 
leums of  the  early  sultans  and  saints  of  the  £mpire  are  grouped  some 
five  hundred  tombs  of  famous  men — pashas,  scheikhs,  professors,  orators, 
physicians,  poets,  musicians.  Thus  gifted  and  adorned  by  Nature,  and  cxm- 
secrated  by  so  many  recollections  and  such  venerable  monuments,  firusa 
rivals  Adrianople  in  dignity  and  Bagdad  in  holiness,  and  still,  'when  the 
sultan's  style  and  title  is  proclaimed,  it  is  named  as  the  third  city  of  his 
Empire." 

Malcolm  MAcCk>LL, 


DURING  the  past  year  the  Government  has  declared  its  policy  in 
regard  to  three  important  questions  in  India.  It  has  accepted 
the  offers  of  troops  made  by  the  princes  of  the  Feudatory  States  ;  it 
has  shown  how  far  it  is  willing  to  accede  to  the  wishers  of  our  own  sub- 
jects in  the  British  Proriitces,  with  reference  to  tlie  expansion  of  tlie 
Legislative  Councils ;  it  has  taken  action  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
social  reformers  for  the  protection  of  child-brides,  I  should  like  to 
explain  briefly  the  influences  now  at  work  in  India  which  have  led  to 
these  three  movements^  and  the  stage  which  each  of  the  moyements 
has  now  reached. 

In  so  doing  I  may  have  to  repeat  ideas  to  which  I  have  already 
given  expression.  It  is  only  by  again  and  again  iosisting  on  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  India  of  oor  day  that  we  can  make  clear  its 
problems,  or  gauge  tbe  forces  at  work.  For  it  is  not  the  old  India  of 
romance  and  adventure  with  which  we  have  to  deal — the  old  India  of 
-jnagnificent  emperors,  and  marble  palaces,  and  jewelled  gods.  It  is 
aot  even  the  India  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  its  heroic  battles 
find  its  rapid  fortunes,  and  its  retired  Anglo-Indian  nabobs  from 
Calcutta,  whose  yellow  cheeks  and  abominable  tempers  were  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  Euglish  stage.  It  is  the  new  and  commonplace  India 
of  oar  own  day^  where  men  are  beginning  to  be  moved  by  the  same. I 
political  aspirations  which  have  made  England  what  she  is ;  where 
they  are  trying  to  solve  their  own  hard  social  problems,  as  we  are 
trying  to  solve  ours ;  where  the  struggle  for  life  is  gradually  disclosing 
Itself  as  a  struggle  between  labour  and  capital,  evvn  as  in  our  own 
land.  It  is  the  India  of  the  raUways  and  of  the  Factories*  Commis- 
sion, the  India  of  the  movement  for  bettering  the  condition  of  women, 
the  India  of  the  annual  political  Congress — in  a  word,  the  India  of 
the  Queen. 

VOL.  LUC.  L 


Whatbas  brought  about  this  chaDge  in  the  India  of  om  Mi»v  . 
an  uprising  of  the  Indian  intellect,  an  awakening  of  Indian  tbooglit 
and  Indian  f^pirations,  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  siticc  tho  Rerin] 
of  Learning  in  Europe.  Until  thirty-aeven  yeara  ago,  aneh  educatsoo 
as  existed  in  India  rested  chiefly  on  a  sectarian  ba6JB*  It  wnm  princH 
pally  cx)nducted  by  the  priestly  claas  of  the  Hindus,  the  Maulvia  of  tbt* 
Musalnian  mosques,  and  the  missionaries  of  various  Christian  bodies. 
During  the  last  thirty-seven  years  Indian  education  has  beeii  reorgaii* 
ised  on  a  non-sectarian  basis,  and  Government  schools  and  oollegei 
have  been  thrown  open  throughout  the  land  to  all  Indian  snbjt^ets  of 
the  Queen,  irrespective  of  their  race,  or  their  creed,  or  their  caste.  The 
result  has  been  to  create  a  system  of  public  instruction,  baaed  an 
Western  knowledge  and  Western  enlightenment,  which  forma  m  new 
era  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

One  of  its  consequences  has  been  to  convert  what  waa  fbrmarly  a 
hostile  India  into  a  loyal  India.  We  have  during  the  last  qoarter 
of  a  century  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  loyalty  of  India,  that  we 
are  apt  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  to  the  rulers  of  Indm 
under  the  East  India  Company^  the  one  thing  impossible  seemed  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  loyal  India.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  malignant  re* 
joicings  which  broke  forth  in  the  native  Courts  when  a  great  diaaster 
like  the  destruction  of  our  army  in  Afghanistan,  in  1812,  made  itseetn 
safe  for  them  to  show  their  hatred.  I  shall  take  a  period  when  Lord 
Wellesley's  policy^ — the  policy  upon  which  the  East  India  Condpaoy's 
rule  rested  during  the  first  half  of  the  century — was  achiering-  its 
culminating  triumphs ;  and  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  one  who  knew 
India  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  Governor-Generalship. 

'^  All  India/'  wrote,  in  1821,  the  distinguished  administrator  who  was 
afterwards  created  Lord  Metcalfe,  "  all  India  is  at  all  times  looking  ont 
for  our  downfall.  The  people  everywhere  would  rejoice,  or  fancy  that 
they  would  rejoice,  at  our  destruction, "  In  another  State  document  he 
declared,  in  1814  :  *'  Our  situation  in  India  has  always  been  precarioiis. 
We  are  still  a  handful  of  Europeans  governing  an  immense  empire 
without  any  firm  hold  on  the  country,  having  warlike  and  powerful 
enemies  on  all  our  frontiers,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  dormant  but 
rooted  univei-sally  among  our  subjects,"  '*  We  might  now  bo  swept 
away  in  a  single  whirlwind.  We  are  without  root.  The  beat  affected 
natives  would  think  of  a  change  of  Government  with  indifference,  and 
in  the  North-western  Provinces  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  would  not 
hope  for  benefit  from  a  change/'  **  Shall  we  ever,"  he  asked  despond- 
ently, in  1820,  after  the  final  conquest  of  the  Marfithils  and  Pinddrls 
by  the  British  arms^''  shall  we  ever  contrive  to  attach  the  native 
population  to  our  Government  ?  and  can  this  be  done  by  identifying 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes  with  our  own  ?     Is  it  possible  in 
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any  way  to  identify  their  interests  with  ours  ?     To  all  three  questions, 
if  put  to  me,  I  should  answer  No  /  " 

It  was  in  this  despair  of  ever  conciliating  India  that  the  ablest  of 
the  Company^s  servants  went  through  their  lives.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  new  forces  at  work  in  India*  and  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
fearlessly  and  righteonsly,  it  is  first  of  all  needful  to  understand  how 
profoundly  they  are  changed  for  the  better,  compared  with  the  forces 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  to  encounter.  Can  we  ever  con- 
ciliate India?  This  was  the  vital  qaestion  to  which  the  ablest 
administrators  deliberately  answered  No,  in  the  India  of  the  Com- 
pany* It  remains  the  vital  question  to  which  we  deliberately  answer 
Yes,  in  the  India  of  the  Queen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  task  of  con- 
ciliation has  been  accomplished.  It  is  the  beneficent  legacy  which 
the  past  thirty-three  years  of  the  Queen  s  rule  in  India  now  hands 
down  to  the  incoming  century*  The  desire  of  the  classes  whom  we 
sometimes  hear  spoken  of  as  the  troublesome  classes  in  India,  is  no 
longer  (as  in  Ijord  Metcalfe's  time)  to  get  rid  of  our  Government,  but 
to  be  admitted  to  a  larger  share  in  it.  The  problem  of  British  rule 
in  India  is  no  longer  to  coerce  and  crush  down  the  perpetual  disailec- 
tion  of  hostile  races,  but  to  safely  direct  the  new  consolidating 
forces  which  have  been  evoked  in  a  conciliated  and  a  loyal  India, 

This  change  forms  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  It  has  pro- 
foundly modified  the  views  of  the  native  population  towards  our  rule. 
Every  national  joy  or  sorrow,  whether  in  the  family  of  our  Sovereign 
p©r  in  the  Ufe  of  the  British  people,  is  now  felt  by  the  Indian  races  to 
be  a  joy  or  soitow  in  which  they  also  share.  If  our  Indian  adminia' 
tration  presses  hardly  at  any  point  on  them,  they  meet  together  no* 
longer  to  rise  in  arms^  but  to  petition  for  reform*  Internal  insurrec^ 
tion,  which  Lord  Metcalfe  declared  to  be  a  perpetual  danger,  has  dis* 
appeared  out  of  the  calculations  of  the  Governors  of  Indian  pro^onceSv 
External  mishaps  to  our  power,  such  as  a  defeat  of  our  troops  or  a 
check  in  our  foreign  policy,  no  longer  send  a  thrill  of  disloyal  delight 
through  India,  but  call  forth  eager  and  enthusiastic  offers  of  their 
whole  military  resources  from  the  princes,  and  of  volunteering  from 
the  peoples  of  our  own  provinces.  Compare  the  triumphant  outburst 
of  hatred  against  us,  evoked  by  our  temporary  reverses  in  the  tirst 
Burmese  war  under  the  Company^  with  the  outburst  of  loyalty  pro^ 
duced  by  the  Penjdeh  incident  under  the  Crown. 

•*  Your  Ix>rd^hip,"  wrote  Sir  Charles  Metmlfe  to  the  CJovernor-Gentinil, 
wijcty-seven  yearn  ago,  *'  will  probably  have  heard  from  various  qimrtern  that 
the  Burmese  war  has  excited  the  jstrongest  sensation  throughout  India. 
Kveiy thing  of  an  un prosperous  character  him  been  eifiggerated  and  magnitieiL 
Delay  in  decided  success  has  been  repre^iented  as  entire  failui^e  and  disas- 
troun  defeat.  Our  real  victories  and  the  exploits  of  uur  ti-oops  have  been 
unnoticed,  while  the  most  wanton  and  exti^avagant  reports  of  om'  approach- 
ing downfall  have  gained  credit.    I  have  seen  a  native  paper  stating  that  the 
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Comit..'Lnder-in-Chief  h:Ml  lieen  killed  in  an  netion  with  the  Burmanff  near  to 
Calcutta,  iind  that  your  Lordtfhip  had  put  an  end  to  yourself  by  poison  ! " 

Contrast  these  truculent  rejoicings  at  a  rumoured  reverse  of  the 
British  arms  under  the  Company,  with  tlie  wave  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
feeling  which  swept  across  India  in  1885  at  the  tidings  that  the 
Queen's  representatives  had  received  a  check  at  Penjdeh  iu  Afghan- 
istan from  the  Russians.  The  Indian  races  were  again  ready  to  rush 
to  arms,  but  to  arms  no  longer  for  the  annihilation,  but  for  the 
defence  of  the  British  Government.  The  native  princes  thronghout 
India  vied  with  each  other  in  pressing  the  English  Government  to 
accept  freewill  offerings  from  them  of  money  and  transport  and 
troops.  Their  one  desire  was  to  place  the  whole  resources  of  their 
States,  without  fee  or  payment,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Viceroy. 
They  not  only  offered  their  armies  fully  equipped  to  take  the  field, 
but  they  asked  as  a  privilege  that  they  should  themselves  be  permitted 
to  defray  the  charge  of  their  troops  while  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Queen. 

That  crisis  passed  off  without  actual  war.  The  incident,  however, 
had  awakened  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  in 
India  on  which  Russia  had  not  reckoned.  While  the  princes  of  India 
were  offering  their  armies,  the  natives  in  our  own  provinces  were 
asking  to  be  enrolled  as  volunteers.  Splendid  as  were  the  testimonies 
borne  throughout  the  world  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Qdeen 
Victoria's  reign  in  her  Jubilee  Year  of  1887,  still  more  impressive  was 
that  outburst  of  stem  loyalty  in  India  two  years  previously,  those 
magnificent  offers  of  patriotism  from  princes  and  people,  among  whom 
a  new-born  sense  of  union  with  Kngland  had  grown  up  under  Her 
MajeF-ty's  rule. 

Nor  was  it  a  merely  passing  ebullition  of  sentiment.  It  was  the 
eml)odiuient  of  a  deliberate  conviction  on  the  pai't  of  the  Xative  chie& 
and  the  educated  classes  in  British  India  that  their  interests  are  bound 
up  in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  power.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
East  India  Company's  rule,  such  an  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  would 
hav**  l)een  regarded  as  impossible.  Not  only  did  the  ablest  servants 
of  the  (  orapany  despair  of  ever  winning  the  real  and  disinterested 
support  of  the  natives  to  British  rule,  but  shrewd  non-oflScial 
observers  took  an  equally  hopeless  view.  The  most  distinguished  of 
Anglo-Indian  journalists,  who  gained  his  experience  at  the  close  of  the 
Company's  rule,  has,  in  the  pages  of  this  very  Review,  scouted  the 
idea  of  any  actual  existence  of  a  British  Indian  Empire.  His  belief 
until  recently  continued  to  be  that  our  power  in  India  consisted  solely 
of  a  close  ofHcial  corporation  of  English  civilians  and  a  garrison  of 
English  troops.  ''  That  corporation  and  that  garrison,"  he  said, 
'^  constitute  the  '  Indian  Empire.'  There  is  nothing  else.  Banish 
those  fifteen  hundred  men  in  black,  defeat  that  slender  garrison  in 
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red,  and  the  Empire  has  ended.  .  •  .  .  The)'  are  the  Empire,  and 
there  iB  no  other/' 

To  this  conception  of  the  Indian  Empire,  a  conception  which  was  a 
perfectly  just  one  under  the  East  India  Company,  the  natives  of  British 
India  have  themselves  made  answer.  **  If  there  were  ever  to  arise/' 
said  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Madras — that 
13  to  say,  the  President  of  a  native  and  spontaneous  body  of 
delegates  from  all  the  provinces  of  India,  who  meet  together  each  year 
to  express  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  theii'  countrymen — 

"  if  there  wei-e  ever  to  arine — which  God  forbid—any  great  strugglo 
lietweeii  IttLssiti  and  Gi-eat  Britain  tor  the  wupruumty  in  Iiuliii,  who  ik  beat 
able  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  tvv(j  enipires?  It  is  we,  the 
etluaited  natives,  that  ai^e  best  (iuulitied  to  judge,  l)ei*HUKe  it  is  we  who  know 
and  tire  bast  able  to  appreciate,  for  iiustiint'o,  the  ble^tHiijgs  of  the  light  of  pijhlie 
meeting,  the  Uberty  of  jiction  and  of  speech,  rmd  high  education,  which  \%e 
enjoy  under  Great  Britain ;  whereas,  probahlvt  under  Rii^«ia  we  should  have 
nothing  but  a  haughty  and  despotic  Goveminent,  who^e  chief  glory  wouhl 
ronsist  in  \'iLst  military  orgnniHation,  aggressions  upon  our  neighbours?,  an«l 
great  military  exploits.'' 

This  new  feeling,  on  the  part  alike  of  the  princes  and  the  people  of 
India,  of  a  common  interest  with  England  in  the  stability  of  British 
rale»  has  given  rise  to  two  of  the  movements  referred  to  in  my  opening 
paragraph. 

The  one  is  a  niovement  among  the  Feudatory  princes  of  India  to  be 
more  actively  incorporated  in  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire ; 
the  other  is  a  movement  among  our  subjects  in  the  British  provinces, 
to  be  more  actively  incorporated  in  the  work  of  Indian  (xoveniment. 
The  question  before  the  Queen's  representatives  in  India  during  the 
past  ^Ye  years  has  been  how  far  it  may  be  safe  to  trust  the  priuces 
and  the  peoples  of  India  to  help  ns  in  the  defence  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Indian  Empire.  This  question  of  confidence  now  lies  at 
the  root  of  our  whole  position  in  India.  How  far  is  it  safe  to  trust 
the  native  princes  of  the  Feudatory  States  j  how  far  is  it  safe  to  trust 
the  influential  classes  in  our  own  provinces  ? 

To  both  of  these  vital  questions  the  British  Government  has,  as  I 
mentioned,  now  given  its  reply.  It  has  plainly  told  tlie  native 
princes  of  the  Feudatory  States  that  it  has  confidence  in  their  loyalty, 
and  that  it  accepts  their  freewill  offerings  of  troops.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  magnificent  offer  of  the 
Nizam,  the  leading  Muhammadan  Feudatory  prince  in  India,  of 
£GOU,000  towards  the  frontier  defences  of  the  Empire.  Other  princes 
followed  with  offers  of  money,  men,  animals  of  transport,  and  the 
equipage  of  war.  The  British  Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  accept 
offerings  of  money  from  the  Fetidatory  chiefs.  But  it  has  accepted 
their  loyal  offerings  of  troops.  We  must  remember  that  while  the 
British  Government  has  only  an  army  (European  and  Native)  of  about 
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220,000  men  in  India,  the  Feudaton-  States  maintain  on  their  own 
account,  and  at  their  own  expense,  separate  armies  which  aggregate  over 
350,000  men.  Under  the  East  India  Company  these  vast  bodies  of 
troops  were  regarded  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  British  anthority. 
In  the  India  of  the  Qaeen,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments 
of  loyalty  and  united  interest  which  huve  grown  up,  the  armies  of  the 
native  States  are  becoming  a  source  of  strength,  and  not  of  ^v^eakness, 
to  the  ruling  Power.  The  result  is  that  tlie  f]nglish  Grovemment 
finds  that  it  can  now,  with  safety  to  itself,  inaugurate  a  new  aystem  by 
which  the  flower  of  the  Feudatorj'  armies  will  be  trained  to  form  a 
reserve  for  the  British  forces  in  India.  A  certain  number  of  picked 
men  in  the  various  Feudatory  States  who  liave  offered  their  troops 
have  been  selected  to  be  trained  into  an  imperial  contingent.  The 
contingents  already  offered  aggregate  25,000  men,  the  diU  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  native  States,  besides  transport  and  artilleiy. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  risks  which  may  attend 
this  new  departure  in  the  military  ix)licy  of  India.  Those  risks  have 
at  the  outset  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  declining  the  ofiisrs  of 
artillery,  on  the  gix)und  that  it  ^'  is  an  arm  requiring  sach  scientific 
training  that  the  native  States  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  it 
in  a  condition  of  efHciency  for  modem  warfare.'  Great  care  has  also 
been  taken,  by  observing  a  wise  distribution  in  regard  to  the  contin- 
gents, to  render  any  combination  geographically  difficult,  and  indeed 
almost  impossible  by  reason  of  the  barriers  of  caste  and  race.  The 
Crovernment  of  India  has,  moreover,  recognised  from  the  first  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  the  movement  and  ezerciBing  a 
steady  supervision  over  it.  During  the  present  winter  the  new- 
imperial  contingents  have  been  reviewed  at  places  by  the  Viceroy  in 
person,  and  elsewhere  by  British  generals.  Judging  from  the  high 
praise  which  Lord  Lansdowne  has  felt  himself  justified  in  according  to 
the  troops,  they  promise  to  add  an  eflective  reserve  to  the  war  array 
of  British  India,  a  resen'-e  which  will  not  cost  a  rupee  to  the  British 
Indian  Exchequer. 

Each  of  the  imperial  contingents  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  cost 
of  the  native  State  which  offers  it.  It  is  commanded  by  the  Feadatory 
chief,  and  it  is  officered  by  native  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs.  So  anxious  is  the  British  Government 
that  the  movement  shall  be  altogether  a  spontaneous  one  on  the  part 
of  the  Feudatory  chiefs,  uninfluenced  by  pressure  from  outside,  that 
it  only  consents  to  lend  a  very  few  subordinate  officers  for  the  purposes 
of  drill  and  instruction  alone.  The  direct  control  and  management 
of  the  new  imperial  contingents  will  rest  with  the  native  chiefs  who 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  them  as  freewill  offerings  of  their 
loyalty.  This  is  the  answer  which  the  British  Government  has  made 
to  the  imperialising  movement  among  the  Feudatory  princes  of  India. 
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In  the  British  territories  the  new  sense  of  a  common  interest  with 
the  Government  has  taken  a  different  form.  Its  most  conspicuous 
outcome  is  the  Indian  National  Congress.  This  body  consists,  as  I 
have  said,  of  delegates  from  the  various  provinces  of  India,  who  meet 
together  in  the  last  week  of  each  year  to  discuss  the  pohtical  needs  of 
the  country.  The  Congress  has  been  in  active  existence  throughout 
six  years.  It  selects  as  its  place  of  annual  meeting  one  of  the  Presi- 
dency towns,  or  some  other  great  centre  in  India,  and  has  in  this  way 
familiarised  the  various  divisions  of  the  country  with  its  work. 
During  the  past  five  years  its  numbers  have  increased  from  a  few 
hundred  to  over  a  thousand  delegates.  At  its  sixth  session,  held  in 
Calcutta  a  month  ago,  fourteen  hundred  delegates  attended.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  stated,  that  to  prevent  the  Congress  growing  into  too 'un- 
wieldy a  body,  arrangements  have  had  to  be  made  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  delegates  to  one  thousand.  Whether  we  agree  with  the 
proposals  of  the  Congress  or  not,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  its 
significance.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India  the  ruling 
power  has  thus  been  brought  into  contact  with  an  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  wante  and  aspirations  of  the  races  whom  it  governs. 
Under  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  such  an  assemblage  would  not 
only  have  l>een  impossible  from  want  of  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  provinces,  but  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
the  throne.  The  railways  have  made  an  Indian  National  Congress 
possible,  and  the  loyal  sentiments  of  the  people  towards  the  Queen 
have  rendered  it  safe. 

What  is  it  that  the  educated  classes  of  India«  as  represented  by  their 
delegates  in  the  Indian  Congress,  now  ask  of  their  British  rulers  ? 
Some  of  their  requests  deal  with  questions  of  local  administration. 
They  ask,  for  example,  that  the  excise  shall  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  lead  to  the  growth  of  interapemnce  and  to  drinking 
habits  among  the  people.  They  ask  that  iiey  shall  be  allowed  to 
bear  arms  as  volunteers  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  They  ask  for 
certain  changes  in  the  revenue  system,  so  that  taxation  in  the  form  of 
the  salt-duty  shall  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor.  They  ask  that  they 
shall  be  more  largely  admitted  to  the  public  services  which  administer 
the  affairs  of  their  districts  and  provinces.  They  ask  that  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  exercise  a  more  effective  control  over  the  Indian 
revenues  and  expenditure,  by  taking  up  the  Indian  Budget  at  an 
earlier  ptTiod  in  the  Session,  instead  of  hurrying  through  it  in  the  last 
days  of  Parliament  before  empty  benches. 

But  beyond  all  such  requests  for  administrative  improvements,  the 
Indian  National  Congress  asks  that  the  natives  of  India  shall  have  a 
more  effective  voice  in  making  their  own  laws.  Thirty  years  ago, 
shortly  after  India  had  passed  from  the  Company  to  the  Queens 
Government,  Legislative  Councils  were  created  for  India  by  Act  of 
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Parliament.  The  chief  of  these  bodies  is  the  Viceroy's  Legialaiire 
Council,  which  makes  laws  applying  to  the  whole  Indian  Empire,  or  to 
any  part  of  it.  The  other  Ijegislative  Councils  are  the  Provincial 
Councils  in  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  now  also  in  the  Xorth-west. 
which  make  laws  for  their  respective  provinces.  It  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  constitution  of  the  most  important  of  them — namely,  th^ 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 

The  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  is  mainly  made  up  of  the*higli 
officials  who  form  what  may  be  called  the  Ministr}',  or  technically  the 
Executive  Council,  in  India.  To  these  official  members  are  added 
certain  ''  additional"  members,  whom  the  Viceroy  selects  chiefly  from 
the  influential  classes  of  natives,  and  from  the  leaders  of  the  Britiflh 
mercantile  community  in  India.  lie  also  apix)ints  certain  other  addi- 
tional members,  selected  for  him  by  the  Provincial  GrOvemmentSy  in 
order  to  represent  the  views  and  requirements  of  the  various  provinces. 

This  system  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  But  the  educated  classes  among  the  natives  now  point  out 
certain  defects  in  its  working,  and  ask  that  these  defects  shall  be 
remedied.  For  example,  they  urge  that  it  is  not  right  that  the  whole 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Empire  should,  except  when  a 
new  tax  is  required,  l>e  exempted  from  discussion  in-  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council.  As  the  British  Parliament  only  deals  with  tiie 
Indian  Budget  during  the  last  expiring  hours  of  each  Session,  the 
natives  complain  that  the  Indian  national  expenditure  is  subject  to 
no  real  constitutional  control,  either  by  the  legislative  ConncU  in 
India  or  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Kngland.  They  acoordinglj 
ask  that  the  Indian  Budget  shall  be  regularly  discussed  every  year  in 
the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 

In  the  next  place,  th^  educated  natives  of  India,  speaking  through 
their  National  Congress,  desire  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  questions,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as,  but  in  a  less  degi*ee  than,  the  members  of  the  English  Par- 
liament have  this  right.  At  present  no  member  of  an  Indian 
Legislative  Council  can  bring  forward  any  business  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government.  Nor  can  he  ask  any  (|uestion  as  to  alleged 
miscarriages  of  justice,  or  as  to  alleged  abust^s  in  the  adminis- 
tration, or  in  fact  as  to  any  subject  whatever.  'I'his  is  now  foand  to 
be  not  only  a  substantial  grievance  to  the  natives,  but  also  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  Government.  For  it  often  happens  that  the 
action  of  Government  is  misunderstood  by  the  Indian  press,  and 
bitterly  condemned  for  want  of  proper  information,  when  a  few  words 
asked  and  answered  in  the  Legislative  Council  would  make  the  whole 
matter  clear. 

A  still  more  important  request  is  being  made  by  the  natives  through 
their  annual  National  Congress,  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
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members  of  the  Legislative  Cooncils.  The  constitution  of  the  Vice- 
regal and  the  chief  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  was  practically 
fixed  thirty  years  ago,  when  no  large  class  of  highly  educated  English- 
speaking  natives  existed  who  could  supply  effective  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councils.  But  during  the  past  thirty  years  a  new  gene- 
ration of  influential  natives  has  grown  up  into  middle  life,  trained  in 
our  Indian  State  schools  and  colleges,  and  perfectly  competent  to  assist 
in  the  task  of  Indian  legislation.  The  natives  of  India  now  ask  that  this 
imix^rtant  change  shall  be  recognised,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
non-oflScial  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  shall  be  increased. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  of  India  and  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  home  have  admitted  in  principle  the  reasonableness  of  the 
three  foregoing  requests  in  regard  to  the  Legislative  Councik.  Lord 
Cross's  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
provided  for  the  annual  discussion  of  the  Indian  expenditure  in  the 
Viceroy *s  Legislative  Council,  for  giving  the  niembt*rs  the  right  t-o 
ask  questions  in  the  Legislative  Councils,  under  suitable  safeguards, 
and  for  a  cautious  increase  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  those 
Councils.  It  did  not  pi'ovide  for  nearly  so  many  new  members  as  the 
natives  through  their  National  Congress  had  asked  for,  but  it  took  a 
moderate  step  in  this  direction. 

There  is,  however,  a  fourth  request  put  forward  by  the  natives 
through  their  yearly  National  Congress,  with  regard  to  which  a  wide 
difierence  of  opinion  exists.  Hitherto,  all  the  non-official  membei's  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  have  been  ap]x>inted  by  the  Viceroy  for  his 
own  Council,  and  by  the  Provincial  Goveruors  for  their  Councils, 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Provincial  (iovernors 
have  consulted  the  leading  native  and  mercantile  bodies  in  making 
theii*  selections.  For  example,  it  is  now  understood  that  the  Com- 
mercial member  in  the  Viceroy's  Council  represents  the  views  of 
the  British  commercial  community  in  Calcutta.  The  great  Native 
Landholders*  Association  in  Bengal  is,  as  a  rule^  represented  in  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  by  a  native  gentleman  or  nobleman  who 
gives  utterance  to  its  wants.  To  a  certain  moderate  extent,  therefore, 
the  Indian  Legislative  Councils  have  assumed  a  quasi-representative 
character. 

The  educated  natives  of  India,  speaking  through  their  annual 
National  Congress,  now  ask  the  Government  to  go  a  step  further  and 
to  allow  them  to  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  Legislative 
Councils.  One  party  among  them  went  so  fai*  as  to  create  a  paper 
constitution  for  all  India,  with  a  cnt-and-dried  scheme  of  electoral 
colleges  and  constituencies,  which  should  return  so  many  members  to 
the  Legislative  Councils  calculated  per  million  of  the  population.  A 
Bill  embodying  that  scheme  was  intixniuced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Bradlangh  last  Session,  but  little  practiciil  progress  was  made  with  it. 
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The  Indian  National  Congress  has  now  given  up  this  hasty  propoeal, 
and  wishes  to  leave  it  to  the  Government,  under  the  control  of  Parlift- 
ment,  to  work  out  such  an  elective  system  for  India  as  may  be  found 
to  be  really  suited  to  the  country. 

The  views  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
elective  principle  are  not  so  clear  as  in  regard  to  other  reqaests  made 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress.  It  is  stated  that  no  fewer  than 
three  Viceroys  and  several  eminent  Governors  of  Indian  Provinces 
are  disposed  to  give  a  cautious  trial  to  representative  government  in 
India.  Lord  Cross's  Bill,  as  introduced  last  Session,  did  not,  however, 
accept  this  principle.  But  on  an  amendment  made  by  Lord  North- 
brook,  a  very  distinguished  former  Viceroy  of  India,  it  appeared  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministry  were  not  unwilling  to  reconsider  the  question, 
and  that  a  qualified  recognition  of  the  elective  principle  might  be 
introduced  at  a  later  stage  into  the  Bill.  The  Bill  for  India  was, 
unfortunately,  crowded  out  by  other  measures  affecting  Ireland  and 
England.  It  is  understood  that  a  similar  Bill  will  be  brought  forward 
again  during  the  coming  Session. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  again  prepared  a  rival  Bill,  embodying 
the  new  ptt)posals  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Those  proposals 
perhaps  go  further  than  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh  or  the  Congress  itself 
would  eventually  insist  on.  But  the  difference  between  Mr.  Bradlaagh's 
proposed  Bill  and  the  Bill  which  we  may  expect  from  the  Government 
is  no  longer  a  difference  of  principle,  but  of  degree.  Lord  Cross's 
Bill  of  last  Session  went  a  certain  length ;  Lord  Northbrook  would 
have  liked  it  to  go  a  little  further ;  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  would  like  it  to  go  a  good  deal  further. 

The  various  measures  now  put  forward  enable  Parliament  to  ' 
understand  what  the  educated  classes  in  India,  as  represented  by  their 
yearly  political  Congress,  desire.  Tliey  wish  for  a  recognition  of  the 
elective  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  I>egislative  Councils  \  they 
wish  for  a  numerical  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Councils ;  they  wish 
that  more  extended  powers  shall  be  granted  to  those  bodies.  Many 
of  them  wish  for  these  reforms  in  a  larger  measure  and  at  a  quicker 
pace  than  the  Government  deems  prudent. 

During  the  debates  on  Lord  Cross's  Bill  last  Session,  two  things 
became  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  that  ]?arliament  will  not  allow 
a  great  constitutional  change  in  our  system  of  governing  India  to  be 
rushed  upon  it.  In  the  second  place,  that  both  Parliament  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  time  for  some  advance 
has  come.  The  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  into  India  must  take  time,  and  the  safeguards  required  to 
ensure  its  satisfactory  operation  can  only  be  worked  out  province  by 
province,  and  by  the  responsible  authorities  in  India.  But  I  believe 
that  before  the  end  of  tibis  century  England  will  have  added  to  the 
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other  services  which  she  has  rendered  to  India,  the  noble  gift  of  a 
true  beginniDg  of  i-^presentative  government. 

In  regard  to  the  request  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  British 
provinces  to  be  allowed  a  larger  share  in  Indian  legislation,  as  in 
regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Feudator}'  princes  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  larger  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  the  Government  has 
found  itself  able  to  go  a  certain  length,  but  only  a  certain  length. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  the  same  result  has  been  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the  party  of  social  reform  in  India. 
Neither  the  Feudatoiy  chiefs,  nor  the  yearly  political  Congress,  nor 
the  child-marriage  reformers  have  received  all  they  asked  for ;  but  the 
Government  has  found  it  possible  to  make  an  advance,  or  to  offer  to 
make  an  advance,  in  each  of  the  directions  desired.  The  special 
value  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  proposed  Bill  is  that  it  will  indicate  the 
exact  difference  in  the  length  which  the  Government  may  be  willing  to 
go,  compared  with  the  length  which  the  Indian  National  Congress  asks 
it  to  go.  For  Mr.  Bradlaugh  takes  the  text  of  Lord  Cross's  Bill  of 
last  Session,  and  only  alters  it  bo  far  as  to  show  how  it  would  stand 
if  Lord  Cross's  Bill  had  gone  into  committee,  and  if  all  the  amend- 
ments which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  bad  made  to  it  had  been  carried. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh's  new  Bill  leaves  the  working  out  of  the  elective 
principle  to  the  Indian  (lovernment  acting  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  But  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  Indian  Government 
shall  accomplish  this  task  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
Again,  Mr,  Bradlaugh's  Bill  fixes  the  exact  number  of  the  members 
for  the  various  Councils,  and  fixes  them  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
Government  will  probably  listen  to.  Thus,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  fix 
the  number  of  additional  members  of  the  Governor- G en eral's  Council 
at  not  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than  sixty.  So  far  as  one  can  infer 
from  Lord  Cross's  measure  of  last  Session  the  Viceroy's  Council,  on 
its  new  constitution,  would  consist  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  membt'rs, 
and  not  from  forty  to  sixty  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  proposes.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  diflerences  between  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  Bill  and  the 
one  introduced  last  Session  by  Lord  Cross — differences  which,  in  the 
aggregate^  would  materially  alter  the  framework  of  the  Indian  con- 
stitution as  de«signed  by  Lord  Ci-oas^s  measure.  But  when  all  is  said, 
theee  differences  are  differences  in  degree  rather  than  in  principle, 
and  in  each  case  a  plain  issoe  is  placed  before  Parliament  as  to  the 
rate  of  advance*  which  it  may  deem  safe  alike  in  the  interests  of  India 
and  of  England^ — an  issue  which  Parliament  is  well  qualified  to 
decide* 

The  new  awakening  of  the  Indian  intellect  and  conscience  is 
making  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  political  aspirations  of  India,  but  ia 
working  a  social  and  domestic  revolution  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
We  sometimes   hear  tiiose  who  are  opposed  to  political  gatherings  in 
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India  advising  the  political  leaders  to  mind  their  own  business,  and 
to  look  into  the  institutions  of  their  own  family  life.  Now,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  leaders  of  Indian  thought  are  doing.  For,  as  at 
the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe,  so  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands,  a 
great  human  movement  advances  not  in  one,  but  in  many  directions. 
In  India,  we  see  it  take  an  industrial  direction,  we  see  it  take  an 
intellectual  direction,  we  see  it  take  a  political  direction,  we  see  it 
take  a  religious  direction,  we  see  it  rush  into  a  hundred  social  and 
domestic  channels.  You  cannot  let  loose  the  mighty  waters  of  know- 
ledge, aud  then  command  them  to  flow  only  in  one  narrow  coarse. 
We  have  thrown  open  the  floodgates  of  a  new  moral  and  intellectual 
life  in  India.  The  result  is  a  new  energy  which  is  making  itself 
felt  in  every  department  of  human  effort  in  India. 

In  economics,  it  is  developing  the  old  industrial  system  of  India, 
which  was  conducted  by  household  manufactures,  into  a  system  of 
production  on  a  great  scale.  For  the  old  basis  of  production  by  the 
family,  or  the  unit,  it  is  substituting  the  modem  organiBntion  of 
labour  and  capital.  The  Indian  artisans  are  ceasing  to  weave  each 
at  his  own  loom  in  his  own  cottage,  and  are  working  by  thousands  in 
steam-mills  and  factories.  In  religious  life,  it  is  profoundly  modify- 
ing ancient  superstitions,  and  giving  birth  to  new  spiritual  movements, 
some  of  which  may  yet  bo  destined  to  compare  with  the  Ptotestant 
Beformation  in  Europe.  In  intellectual  life,  it  is  creating  written 
languages  out  of  what  were  down  to  our  own  day  only  spoken  dialects  ; 
it  is  producing  a  vast  new  literature,  issuing  six  thousand  printed  books 
each  year,  and  circulating  daily  and  weekly  a  powerful  newspaper 
press. 

The  new  political  activity  in  India  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  this  great  awakening  of  the  Indian 
races.  It  is  as  impossible  to  arrest  that  new  political  activity,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrest  the  new  industrial  activity,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  jute-mills  and  cotton-factories  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
I'o  accomplish  these  feats,  we  should  first  have  to  arrest  the  new 
educational  activity,  and  shut  up  the  133,000  colleges  and  schools. 

I  propose  to  show  how  this  new  activity  is  affecting  the  inner 
household  life  of  India — very  briefly,  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  written  so  much  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  do 
so  again  without  repeating  myself.  The  rising  generation  of  young 
men  are  becoming  imbued  with  our  Western  ideas  as  to  the  true 
position  of  woman.  They  desire  wives  who  will  be  helpmates  to 
them,  capable  of  understanding  their  aims  and  of  sharing  their 
thoughts.  The  remedy  at  first  sight  seems  simple.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  established  by  the  British  Government  in  India 
provides  as  liberally  for  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys.  The  girls* 
schools  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  go,  and  at  fees  so  moderate  as 
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to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Indian  girls  do  go  to  school  in  considerable  numberSj  and  in  no  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  has  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase 
been  so  rapid  as  in  female  education.  But  the  remedy  is  by  no 
means  bo  uimple  as  it  looks.  For  there  are  two  influences  at  work  in 
India  which  hamper  and  curtail  the  progress  of  female  education. 
The  first  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  girls  going  out  from  the 
seclusion  of  their  homes  after  the  early  years  of  childhood,  UntO 
the  establishment  of  British  rule  this  feeling  was  no  prejudice  at  all, 
and  but  a  ver}-  well-founded  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  lay  in 
wait  for  female  honour  in  a  despotic  and  badly  governed  country* 

Another  obstacle  to  female  education  in  India  is  early  marriage* 
The  first  duty  of  an  Indian  father  is  to  secure  a  provision  for  his 
daughters,  and  in  Eastern  countries  that  provision  has  almost  always 
taken  the  shape  of  an  early  marriage.  The  great  majority  of  Indian 
girls  of  respectable  position  are  accordingly  married  before  they  are 
eleven  years  of  age.  Practically  speaking,  the  school  education  of 
Indian  girls  comes  to  an  end  between  the  age  of  ten  and  eleven — that 
is  to  say,  just  at  the  age  when  the  real  school  education  of  English 
girls  begins.  This  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  elevating  the  position 
of  women  in  India.  But  it  is  an  obstacle  which  many  earnest 
reformers  in  India  are  trying  to  overcome.  A  great  native  move- 
ment is  taking  place  to  persuade  Indian  public  opinion  against  early 
marriages.  The  evils  of  such  marriages,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, are  being  powerfully  insisted  on  by  native  writers  in  hundreds 
of  publications,  and  elocjuently  denounced  by  native  speakers  on 
scores  of  platforms*  Associations  are  being  formed  in  which  the 
members  bind  themselves  under  penalties  not  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  or  to  aUow  their  sons  to  marry  wives  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  wealthier  classes  to  some  extent  get  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  retaining  aged  Brahman  teachera  to  instruct  their  daughters 
and  girl-relatives  in  their  own  homes.  But  it  is  gradually,  although 
slowly,  being  accepted  by  the  native  leaders  of  tliought  that  female 
education  in  India  will  not  be  possible  on  an  adequate  scale,  until 
the  prejudice  against  girls  going  out  to  school  dies  away,  and  until 
very  early  marriages  are  discountenanced  by  native  public  opinion.  A 
Social  Conference  with  this  and  similar  objects  is  now  held  yearly 
during  the  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  is  largely 
made  up  of  its  members.  But  the  two  bodies  having  different  ends 
in  view,  the  one  political  and  the  other  social,  wisely  maintain  their 
organisation  separate,  and  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's  work. 

Side  by  side  with  the  advance  of  female  education,  a  movement  is 
taking  place  to  mitigate  the  harsh  restrictions  laid  upon  Hindu 
widows.  The  whole  structure  of  Hindu  society  is  arranged  to  give 
every  woman  one  chance  in  life.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Hiudu 
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rl  of  respectable  position  gets  married,  and  the  faOure  of  « 
father  to  secure  a  husband  for  his  daughter  would  be  oonaiidef^  oot 
only  dishonourable  to  himself,  but  a  crime  against  reUgioii*  In 
however,  that  everjr  girl  shall  be  sure  of  marriage,  it  seeois  pxj 
to  Hindu  society  that  no  woman  shall  hare  two  husbands. 

Apart  from  the  strong  religions  views  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the 
priety  of  a  celibate  life  for  widowsi^  a  view  which  Saint  Paol 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  custom  of  prohibitiog  widows    to 
marry  had  a  practical  basis  of  social  expediency  in  India,      For 
India,  under  native  rule,  male  life  was  subjiH^ted  to  many  risks^ 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  disproportionately  large  mii&bera 
females*     A  state  of  almost  oonstant   war,   or   invasion^    or   tiumii 
means  a  steady  drain  on  the  manhood  of  a-  people.     As  a  matter 

ct,  the  provision  of  a  married  home  for  the  daughters  of  respectAl 
'families  was  an  even  greater  difficulty  during  the  rough  media^Tid  ^ 
in  India  than  it  was  in  Europe.  For  the  difficulty  in  Europe  was  to^ 
some  extent  met  by  convents,  nunneries,  and  various  sisterbootia* 
Mediieval  India,  after  the  political  expulsion  of  Buddhism,  had  not 
these  devices  on  any  adequate  scale  for  providing  for  its  fnurpliia 
women*  It  accordingly  placed  harsher  checks  on  their  disproportioDato 
numbers  by  female  infanticide,  by  the  prohibition  of  widow  re-marriage^ 
and  by  the  voluntary  burning  of  widows  of  certain  of  the  higher  castes 
upon  their  husband's  funeral  pile*  The  British  Government,  in  patting 
an  end  to  the  wars  and  tumults  which  formed  a  constant  drain  oo 
male  life  in  India,  also  put  an  end  to  the  female  infanticide  and  the 
voluntary  widow-burning,  which  tended  to  keep  down  the  surplus  of 
female  life.  The  growth  of  the  two  sexes  was  allowed  to  follow  its 
natural  laws,  with  the  natural  tendency  towards  an  equilibrium.  The 
census  of  1881  showed  that  the  male  population  is  now  in  ezoeas  of 
the  female  population  of  British  India,  in  the  proportion  of  101  men 
to  97  women*  An  important  sun-ival  of  the  old  system  remains, 
however,  in  the  strong  public  sentiment  that  every  girl  should  be 
married ;  but  that,  having  been  once  married,  if  her  husband  dies* 
she  should  not  marry  again* 

A  large  and  enlightened  section  of  the  Indian  community  is  now- 
asking  Government  to  remove  by  legislation  the  restrictions  tlma 
imposed  by  custom  on  the  re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  They  point 
out  that  the  practice  of  child-marriage  leaves  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  large  numbers  of  Hindu  child- widows,  and  that  there  aiB 
over  two  million  of  young  widows  in  India,  to  whom  enforced  oeltbacy 
is  an  injustice  and  a  wrong.  The  evil  is  cruelly  intensified  by  the 
custom  of  child-marriage,  and  by  the  multitude  of  child^widows  who 
are  left  without  having  been  really  wives  at  all.  The  reformers  a4>' 
cordingly  ask  Government  to  do  one  of  two  tlunga  :  either  to  refuse 
to  recognise  child-marriage  as  binding — ^that  is  to  say,  to  treat  the 
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religioiiB  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Hindus  as  merely  a  betTOthal ;  or 
by  law  to  remove  all  restrictions  placed  by  custom  on  the  re-marriage 
of  widows. 

The  Government  finds  it  impossible  to  accede  to  either  of  these 
apparently  reasonable  re{[U€sts.  For  the  British  GoveiTiment,  when 
it  took  over  India  from  the  native  dynasties,  repeatedly  assured  the 
people  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  family  customs ;  and 
these  solemn  assurances  helped  to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the 
native  races  in  our  rule.  Now  the  most  imperative  custom  of  Hindu 
family  life  is  that  every  Hindu  girl  shall  be  married,  and  one  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  Hindus  is 
the  necessity  of  very  early  marriages  in  order  to  secure  this  end. 
The  necessity  is  not  one  of  expediency  alone,  but  a  solemn  obligation 
imposed  on  parents  by  the  Hindu  religion »  The  Government  cannot, 
therefore,  interfere  without  breaking  its  promise  to  the  people.  But 
it  can  show  its  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the  educated  classes 
against  child-marriage ;  and  it  can  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  willing 
to  legislate  as  soon  as  it  can  do  so  with  the  support  of  the  Hindu 
community. 

The  other  proposals  of  the  social  reformers  is  for  Government  to 
legislate  in  favour  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows.  This  also  is  not  so 
simple  as  It  seems  at  first  sight.  For  if  the  Hindu  law  attaches 
severe  restraints  to  the  position  of  a  widow,  it  also  gi*ants  her  im- 
portant privileges.  Accoi'ding  to  Hindu  law,  the  widow  has  always  a 
right  to  be  maintained  by  her  husband's  family.  Among  the  poorer 
working  Hindus,  a  widow  forms  a  recognised  charge  on  the  labour  of 
the  male  members  of  the  household.  In  well-off  Hindu  families,  if 
the  husband  leaves  no  son,  the  widow  succeeds  as  a  matter  of  right, 
not  by  favour  or  by  testament,  to  her  husband's  property.  In  some  parts 
of  India  she  takes  all  his  movable  wealth  as  her  own,  and  has  a  life 
interest  in  his  landed  estate.  In  other  parts  of  India  she  has  only 
a  life  interest  in  both  his  real  and  pei-sonal  property.  But  in  all  parts 
she  succeeds  to  very  substantial  legal  advantages  as  a  widow,  because 
•  the  law  regards  her  as  continuing  the  religious  persaiia  of  her  deceased 
husband  in  this  world,  and  as  ministering  to  his  soul's  welfare  in 
the  next  by  her  round  of  pious  ceremonies^  her  prayei*s»  and  self- 
denying  life.  If  she  marries  again,  she  gives  up  her  religious  status 
of  widow,  and  therefore  has  no  claim  to  caiTy  away  into  her  new 
husband*s  family  the  property  to  which  she  succeeded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  benefiting  her  late  husband's  soul  by  the  ceremonies, 
prayers^  and  self-denials  of  Hindu  widowhood. 

The  British  Government  luis  tried  to  cut  the  knot  by  a  law  allow- 
ing every  Hindu  widow  to  re-marry  if  she  pleases,  but  attaching  to  her 
jre-marriage  the  condition  that  she  shall  give  up  to  her  late  husband's 
imily  the  usufruct  which  she  had  inherited  fix»m  him  to  maintain 
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her  religious  status  as  his  widow.  The  reforming  Indian  party  now 
ask  that  this  unpleasant  conditiou  shall  be  abolished  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  that  Hindu  widows  may  be  allowed  to  re-many  without 
giving  up  their  late  husband  s  property.  The  British  Government 
can  only  answer  that  if  the  reformers  will  i)ersuade  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of  the  change,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  ready  to  legislate  in  the  manner  proposed.  Bat,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Hindu  public  opinion  is  at  present  opposed  to  snch  a 
change. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Government  does  not  find  it  posaiblo  to 
at  once  accede  to  either  of    the   demands  of  the  social  reformers, 
whether  in  regard  to  placing  restrictions  upon  child-marriage  or  in 
regard  to  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  re-marriage  of  Hinda  widow& 
Yet  it  has  been  able  to  do  something  towards  social  reform.  It  declines 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  marriage  of  the  Hindus,  and  it  refuses 
to  declare  such  marriages  (in  however  early  childhood  the  marriage 
may  be  contracted)  as  inoperative.     It  respects  the  religious  marriage 
ceremony  among  the  Hindus  as  a  valid  aud  binding  act  of  marriage. 
It  refuses    to    treat  that  ceremony   as  a   mere  betrothal,  as    some 
of    the  social    reformers   suggest,    or  to    allow    a    right    of     repu- 
diation   to    the    boy    and    girl    before    the    marriage    is    actnally 
consummated.       But   it   is    about   to   pass    a    law  which  will  prac- 
tically   defer    the    consummation    of    mai'riages  in  India  until  the 
child-bride  reaches  the   age  of   twelve.     It  will  thus  indirectly  aid 
in  extending  the  unmarried  years  of  girl-life  in  India,  but  extend- 
ing them  only  to  the    age    of    twelve.       This  may  seem  a  small 
advance.     But  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction^  and  the  oppo- 
sition which  has  already  developed  among  the  orthodox  Hindus  proves 
how  necessary  is  the  caution  which  has  been  observed  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  truth  is  that  to  whatever  form  of  Indian  aspiration  we  turn 
the  same  result  is  disclosed.  While  the  Feudatory  princes  of  India 
have  made  large  offerings  to  the  British  Government  of  money  and 
men  and  transport  animals,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
the  Government  has  only  accepted  a  small  imperial  contingent  of 
troops  or  transport  from  each  State  that  desires  to  maintain  one.  In 
like  manner,  while  the  Indian  Congress,  which  represents  the  political 
movement  among  our  own  subjects,  asks  f<.)r  a  large  expansion  of  the 
Legislative  Councils,  and  a  wides'^read  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  and  of  representative  government,  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
while  willing  to  go  as  far  in  these  directions  as  they  think  safe,  do 
not  find  it  possible  to  go  so  far  as  the  more  advanced  of  the  Indian 
political  reformers  desire.  The  social  reformers  complain  of  the  same 
incompleteness  in  the  Government  response  to  their  requests  for  im- 
provements in  the  marriage  system  of  the  Hindus.     In  each  of  these 


three  departments  of  Indian  activity — FeuJatory,  political,  and  social 
— the  British  Goverament  finds  itself  nnable  to  fully  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  mom  advanced  refonnera. 

The  important  fact  is  that  such  aspirations  have  for  the  first  time 
sprang  into  existence  in  India*  and  that  they  have  found  a  loyal 
expi-ession.  Last  year  the  leading  Indian  social  reformer,  Mr» 
Malabari,  came  to  England  to  plead  his  cause.  A  strong  deputation 
of  Indian  political  reformers  also  Bpent  several  months  in  this  country 
in  explaining  tlieir  wants.  The  telegraph  annonnced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  Indian  National  Congress  is  again  going  to  appeal  to  the 
British  nation  during  tlie  present  year.  It  is  said  to.  have  appointed 
no  fewer  than  one  bnndred  delegates  to  come  to  England  and  state 
their  case  on  British  platforms.  Sach  a  spectiicle  must,  I  think, 
stir  the  hearts  of  as  all.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  British 
Government  to  grant  all  that  the  Indian  political  reformers  desire  in 
the  way  of  political  progress*  just  as  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
grant  all  that  the  Indian  social  reformers  desire  in  legislative  restric- 
tiona  upon  child- marriage,  ^'et  the  fact  of  such  a  deputation  coming 
to  U8  from  India  forms  a  splendid  recognition  of  Britain's  position  as 
the  mother-country  of  her  great  Empire  throughout  the  world.  It 
makes  us  realise  not  only  the  solidarity  which  is  growing  up  between 
India  and  Britain,  but  also  the  confidence  which  the  Indians  them- 
selves feel  that  they  can  lay  their  requirements  before  the  British 
people,  with  the  certainty  of  a  fair  hearing  and  of  a  fair  consideration 
of  their  wants.  The  sight  of  the  Indian  troops  hurrying  to  the  aid 
of  the  Queen's  armies  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Hgypt,  taught 
the  military  nations  of  Europe  a  lesson  as  to  the  power  and  resources 
of  Greater  Britain.  But  the  present  project  of  a  hundred  delegates 
coming  from  India  to  explain  their  political  needs  to  Englishmen 
strikes  me  a^^  a  far  more  imjiosing  spectsicle.  For  it  tells  the  world 
in  unmistakable  language  that  India  herself  believes  in  the  justice  of 
England,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  British  nation  to  do  what 
is  right  by  the  Asiatic  Emiiire  which  Providence  has  committed  to 
their  care. 

W.  W-  Hi  NTEH, 


THE  ETHICS  OF  WINE-DRINKING  AND 
TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


WHAT  is  the  trae  explanation  of  the  use  which  people  make  of 
stupefying  stimulants  and  narcotics,  of  brandy,  wine,  beer, 
hashish,  opium,  and  of  others  less  extensively  indulged  in,  such  as 
morphia,  ether,  fly-agaric?  How  did  it  first  originate,  and  wliat 
caused  it  to  spread  so  rapidly  and  to  hold  its  own  so  tenaciously 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  savage  and  civilised  ?  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  wherever 
brandy,  wine,  beer,  are  unknown,  there  opium,  hashish,  fly-agaric,  Ac., 
are  sure  to  be  common,  while  the  consumption  of  tobacco  is  universal  ? 

^Vhat  is  it  that  impels  people  to  stupefy  themselves  ?  Ask  any 
man  you  meet  what  it  was  that  first  induced  him  to  drink  alcoholic 
liquors  and  why  he  drinks  them  now.  He  will  reply :  **  It  is  pleasant 
to  do  so  ;  every  one  drinks'' ;  and  he  may  possibly  add,  "  to  keep  ap 
my  spirits."  There  is  another  category  of  persons — those  who  never 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  themselves  the  question  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors — who  will  urge  as  an  all-sufficient 
reason,  that  wine  is  wholesome,  and  imparts  strengtli  to  him  who  drinks 
it — viz.,  they  plead  as  a  satisfactory  ground  a  statement  which  has 
been  long  ago  proved  to  be  utterly  false. 

Put  the  same  question  to  a  smoker  :  ask  him  what  lii'st  led  him  to 
smoke,  and  what  compels  or  induces  him  to  keep  up  the  habit  now, 
and  the  answer  will  be  the  same  :  "  To  drive  away  melancholy ;  besides, 
the  habit  is  universal ;  everybody  smokes." 

The  same  or  some  analogous  plea  would  most  probably  be  advanced 
l)y  those  who  indulge  in  opium,  hashish,  morphia,  and  fly-agaric. 

*'  To  drive  off  the  hUces ;  to  kerp  up  viy  spirits ;  btvaiise  every  one 
(iocs  the  same,'*  Reasons  of  this  kind  might,  without  glaring  ab- 
surdity, be  advanced  as  grounds  for  the  habit  of  twirling  one's  fingers 
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of  whistling,  o£  humming  tanes,  of  playing  a  tin  whistle  j  in  a  word, 
-of  occupying  oneself  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  ways  that  do  not 
45ntail  the  degtruction  of  natural  riches,  nor  necessitate  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  human  labour,  of  doing  something,  in  fine,  which  is 
Jiot  fraught  with  mischief  to  oneself  and  others,  Piut  none  of  the 
habits  in  fjuestion  are  of  this  harmless  character.  In  order  that 
tobacco,  wine,  hashish,  opium,  may  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  keep  pac^  with  the  present  enormous  rate  of  consumption,  millions 
4ind  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  soil,  among  populations  sorely  in  need  of 
dand,  are  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  potatoes,  hemp,  poppy,  vines, 
and  tobacco,  and  millions  of  hutnan  beings— in  England  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  population — devote  all  their  lives  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  stupefying  stimulants.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  consumption  of 
these  products  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  highly  pernicious,  is  fraught  with 
terrible  evils,  the  reality  of  which  are  admitted  by  all — evils  that  work 
the  ruin  of  more  men  and  women  than  are  laid  low  by  all  the  bloody 
wars  and  infectious  diseases  that  decimate  the  human  race.  And  people 
are  aware  of  this ;  so  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  indeed,  that  the  state- 
ment cannot  for  a  moment  be  credited  that  they  set  in  motion  the 
baneful  cause  of  it  all,  merely  to  drive  away  mdaricholy^  io  keep  np 
IhtxT  Kpiriti^  or  solely  because  every  one  does  it. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  other  explanation 
of  this  strange  phenomenon.  On  all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
life  we  are  continually  meeting  with  affectionate  parents  who,  though 
perfectly  ready  to  make  any — -the  heaviest — sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  their  offspring,  do  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  squander  upon 
brandy,  wine,  beer,  opium,  hashish,  and  tobacco,  a  sum  of  money 
amply  sufficient  to  feed  their  miserable,  hunger-stricken  children,  or 
at  least  to  insure  them  against  the  worst  kinds  of  privation.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  man  who,  placed  by  circum- 
stances or  his  own  acts  in  a  position  that  imposes  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  between  the  infliction  of  hardship  and  misery  upon 
the  family  that  is  dear  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abstinence  from 
stupefying  stimulants  and  narcotics,  on  the  other,  chooses  the  former 
alternative,  is  impelled  to  this  choice  by  something  far  more  potent 
than  the  desire  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  or  the  speculative  consideration 
that  every  one  else  does  the  same.  And  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to 
hazard  an  opinion — and  my  qualifications  consist  solely  in  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  judgments  of  others,  gleaned  from  book-reading  and 
in  close  personal  observation  of  men,  of  my  own  self  in  parficular  at 
a  time  when  I  still  drank  wine  and  smoked  tobacco — I  would  formulate 
that  potent  cause  as  follows : — 

Man,  during  the  course  of  his  conscious  existence,  has  frequent 
opjiortunities  for  discerning  in  himself  two  distinct  beings :  the  one 
blind  and  sensuous ;  the  other  endowed  with  sight,  spiritual.     The 
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former  eats,  drinks,  rests,  sleeps,  perpetuates  itself,  and  xno^es  about 
just  like  a  machine  duly  wound  up  for  a  definite  period  ;  the  seeing, 
spiritual  being,  which  is  linked  to  the  sensuous,  does  nothing  itself, 
but  merely  weighs  and  appreciates  the  conduct  of  the  sensaous  being, 
actively  co-operating  when  it  approves,  and  holding  aloof  when  it  die* 
approves  the  actions  of  the  latter. 

We  may  liken  the  being  endowed  with  sight  to  the  needle  of  a 
compass,  one  extremity  of  which  points  to  the  north  and  the  other 
to  the  south,  and  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  which  is  covered  by 
a  layer  of  some  opaque  substance.  The  needle  thus  remains  in- 
visible so  long  as  the  ship  or  vehicle  that  carries  the  compass  is 
moving  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  needle  is  pointing ;  nor 
does  it  move  or  become  visible  until  the  vessel  or  vehicle  deviates 
from  that  direction. 

In  like  manner,  the  seeing,  spiritual  l)eing,  whose  manifestations  we 
are  wont  in  the  language  of  ever}' -day  life  to  t^rm  coqscienoe,  always 
points  with  one  extremity  to  good,  and  with  the  opposite  one  to  eviL 
nor  do  we  perceive  it  until  such  time  as  we  swerve  from  the  direc- 
tion it  indicates — viz.,  from  good  to  evil.  But  no  sooner  have  we 
performed  an  action  contrary  to  the  direction  of  our  conscience  than 
the  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  being  manifests  itself,  indicating 
the  degree  of  the  deviation  from  the  direction  pointed  out  by  con- 
science. And  as  the  mariner  who  has  discovered  that  he  is  not 
moving  towards  the  port  for  which  he  is  bound  cannot  continne  to 
work  with  his  oars,  his  engines,  or  his  sails  until  he  either  rights  the 
vessel  and  steers  her  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the  com- 
pass, or  else  succeeds  in  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  deviation,  so  also  the  man  who  discerns  the  discord  between  his 
conscience  and  his  sensual  activity  cannot  continue  to  exercise  that 
activity  until  he  either  brings  [it  once  more  into  harmony  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  else  hides  from  himself  the  testimonv 
borne  by  his  conscience  to  the  irregularity  of  his  animal  life. 

All  human  life  may  be  truly  said  to  be  made  up  of  one  of  two 
kinds  of  activity  ;  (1)  The  bringing  of  one's  conduct  into  harmony  with 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  or  (2)  the  concealing  from  oneself  the  mani- 
festations of  conscience,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  to 
live  as  one  is  living. 

Some  i)eople  are  engaged  in  the  former  occupation,  others  in  the 
latter.  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  the  former :  moral  en- 
lightenment, increase  of  light  within  ourselves,  and  of  attention  to 
what  the  light  reveals.  There  are  two  methods  of  attaining  the  second 
object — that  of  concealing  from  ourselves  the  manifestations  of  con- 
science :  an  external  and  an  internal  method.  The  former  leads  us  to 
engage  in  occupations  calculated  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
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teachings  of  conscience,  while  the  latter   consists  in  darkening  the 

conscience  itself. 

Just  as  a  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  blind  himself  to  an  object 
that  is  immediately  under  his  eyes  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by 
fixing  them  upon  other  and  more  striking  objects,  or  by  obstructing  the 
organs  of  vision — thrusting  some  foreign  body  upon  them— so,  in 
like  manner,  a  man  can  hide  from  himself  the  manifestations  of  his 
conscience,  either  by  having  all  his  attention  engrossed  by  occupations 
of  various  kinds,  cares,  amusements,  pastimes^  or  else  by  obstructing 
the  organ  of  attention  itself.  When  it  is  a  question  of  persons  of  a 
blunted  or  limited  moral  sense,  outward  distractions  are  frequently  quite 
sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  noting  the  testimony  borne  by  tlieir 
consciences  to  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  With  people  of  sensitive 
moral  organisation  such  mechanical  devices  are  seldom  enough. 

External  means  do  not  entirely  draw  off  the  attention,  or  wholly 
prevent  it  from  recognising  the  discord  between  actual  life  and  the 
i-equisitions  of  conscience.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  antagonism  hinders 
people  from  living ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and 
continue  to  live  irregularly,  they  have  recourse  to  the  unfailing  internal 
method  of  darkening  conscience  itself.  And  this  is  elTectually  acooni- 
plished  by  poisoning  the  brain  by  means  of  stupefying  stimulants  and 
narcotics. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  tliat  a  man's  life  is  not  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  promptings  of  conscience,  it  should  be,  and  he  does  not  possess 
the  force  necessary  to  remould  aud  reform  it  in  accordance  with  these 
exigencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distractions  which  should  have 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  consciousness  of  this  antagonism  are 
either  insuflicient  in  themselves,  or  else  repetition  has  worn  of!"  theii^ 
)K>int,  and  tliey  no  longer  produce  the  looked  for  result.  It  is  than 
that  a  man,  desirons  of  continuing  to  live  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
his  conscience  to  the  irregularity  of  hi.«*  life,  determines  to  poison,  to 
paralyse  completely  for  a  time,  that  organ  through  which  the  warn- 
ings of  conscience  are  made  manifest,  JQst  as  a  pei-son  might  throw  a 
handful  of  liour  or  snuff  in  his  eyes  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  sight  of  a  disagreeable  object. 


It  is  not  inclination,  therefore,  nor  pleasure,  nor  distraction^  nor 
amusement  that  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  universal  habit  of  consuming 
hashish,  opium,  wine,  and  tobacco,  but  the  necessity  of  concealing 
from  oneself  the  records  of  one  s  conscience. 

One  day,  while  walking  along  a  street,  I  passed  by  a  number  of 
#/rowA%-drivers,  who  were  gathered   together  in    groups  conversing, 
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^lien  I  was  struck  by  the  remark  which  one  of  them  addressed  Uy 
another  :  '*  Who  doubts  it  ?  Of  course  ho  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  do  it  if  he'd  been  sober." 

A  sober  man  scruples  to  do  that  which  a  dranken  man  will  execute 
without  hesitation.  These  words  embody  the  essential  motiTe  that 
induces  people  to  have  recourse  to  stupefying  dnigs  and  drinks. 
People  employ  them  either  for  the  puq)ose  of  stifling  remorse,  after 
haying  performed  an  action  disapproved  of  by  their  conscience,  or 
else  in  order  to  induce  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  shall  be  capable 
of  doing  something  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
to  which  the  animal  nature  of  man  is  impelling  him. 

A  sober  man  has  conscientious  scruples  to  visit  lewd  women,  to 
steal,  to  commit  murdtT.  A  drunken  man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
troubled  with  no  such  scruples.  Hence  it  is  that  if  a  person 
wishes  to  do  something  which  his  conscience  forbids  him  to  do,  he 
first  stupefies  his  faculties. 

I  recollect  being  struck  by  the  Plutenient  made  by  a  man-cook  on 
his  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  old  lady — a  relative  of  mine— in  whose 
service  he  had  been  living.  From  the  account  he  gave  of  the  crime, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  perpetrated,  it  appears  that  when  he 
had  sent  his  ])animour,  tlie  maid-servant,  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
time  had  couk*  for  him  to  do  tlie  deed,  he  seizi^d  a  knife  and  repaired 
to  the  bedroom  where  his  intended  victim  was  ;  but  as  he  drew  near 
he  felt  that  in  his  sober  senses  he  could  not  possibly  perpetrate  such 
a  crime.  **  A  sober  man  has  conscientious  scruples."  He  turned 
back,  giilprd  down  two  tumblers  of  brandy  that  he  had  provided  be- 
forehand, and  then,  and  not  before,  felt  that  he  was  ready  to  do  the 
deed,  and  did  it. 

Xine-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  that  stain  humanity  are 
committed  in  the  same  way  :  '•  First  take  a  drink  to  ^ve  you 
courage." 

Of  all  tlie  women  who  fall,  fully  one-half  yield  to  the  temptation 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Isearly  all  the  visits  made  by  young- 
men  to  disorderly  houses  take  place  when  the  faculties  have  been 
blunted  and  dulled  by  intoxicating  liquor.  People  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  property  of  alcohol  to  deaden  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
they  deliberately  make  use  of  it  for  this  v«*ry  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  do  p'ople  cloud  their  own  faculties,  in 
order  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  but,  knowing  what  the  eflect 
of  alcohol  is,  whenever  they  wish  to  make  other  people  perform 
an  act  that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  they  pur- 
ix>sely  stupefy  them,  in  ordrT  to  render  them  temporarily  deaf  to  its- 
remonstrances.  In  war,  soldiers  are  always  made  drunk,  when  they 
are  about  to  be  sent  into  close  hand-to-hand  combat.  During  the 
storming  of  Sebastopol,  all  the  French  soldiers  were  completely  intosd- 
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eatisd.  After  the  storming  of  a  fortress  in  the  Central  Asian  War, 
when  the  Raseian  soldiers  showed  no  inclination  to  plunder  and  kill 
the  defenceless  old  men  and  children  of  the  place,  Skobeletf  ordered 
them  to  be  duly  plied  with  brandy  till  they  were  drank.  Then  they 
Hashed  out  to  accomplish  the  ghastly  work. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  individuals  who  have  drank  them- 
selves out  of  tlieir  social  sphere  in  consecpience  of  crimes  that 
tortured  their  conscience.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  powers  of 
observation  to  remark  that  people  who  in  their  lives  set  at  naught 
the  mora!  laws  are  much  more  addicted  than  others  to  stupefying  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  Brigands^  gangs  of  robbers,  prostitutes,  cannot 
dispense  with  alcohoL 

Every  one  knows  and  acknowledges  thAt  indulgence  in  these  things 
is  a  consequence  of  the  remorse  of  conscience  ;  that  in  certain  im- 
moral avocations  stimulants  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stifling 
the  conscience.  In  like  manner,  every  one  knows  and  avows  that 
the  use  of  these  stimalants  does  effectnaUy  de-aden  the  voice  of 
conscience,  that  a  drunken  man  is  capable  of  accomplishing  acts,  from 
the  very  contemplation  of  which  in  his  sober  moments  he  would  have 
shrunk  back  in  horror.  About  this  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  without  demur  or  reserve.  And  yet* 
strange  to  say,  whenever  the  consumption  of  stupefying  stimulants 
does  not  result  in  such  acts  as  robbery,  murder,  violence,  &c. ;  when- 
ever they  are  indulged  in,  not  as  a  consequence  of  remorse  for  terrible 
crimes,  but  by  persona  who  follow  professions  which  we  do  not  regard 
as  immoral,  and  are  taken  not  all  at  once  in  large  quantities,  but 
continually,  in  moderate  doses,  it  is  taken  for  granted— no  man  can 
say  why — that  these  stnpefying  stimulants  have  no  eflTect  upon  the 
conscience,  and  certainly  do  not  stifle  or  even  deaden  its  voice. 

Thus  it  IS  taken  for  granted  that  the  daily  consumption  by  a 
Russian  in  easy  circumstances  of  a  small  glass  of  brandy  before 
each  meal,  and  of  a  tumbler  of  wine  during  the  repast ;  by  a  French^ 
man  of  his  daily  allowance  of  absinthe  ;  by  an  Englishman  of  his  port 
wine  and  porter  ;  by  a  Grerman  of  his  lager-beer,  and  the  smoking  by 
a  well-to-do  Chinaman  of  a  moderate  dose  of  opium,  besides  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco,  are  indulged  in  solely  for  pleasure,  and  have  the 
desired  effect  on  the  animal  spirits,  but  none  at  all  on  the  conscience. 
It  is  furthermore  taken  for  granted  that  if  after  this  customary 
stupefiiction  no  robbery,  murder,  or  other  heinous  crime  is  per- 
petrated, but  only  foolish  and  evil  acts  are  performed,  these  acts 
are  spontaneous,  and  are  in  no  way  the  result  of  the  stupefaction. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  if  these  persons  committed  no  criminal 
act,  they  had  therefore  no  need  to  gag  their  consciences,  and  that  the 
life  led  by  people  addicted  to  the  continual  use  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics is  in  every  way  excellent,  and  would  have  been  in  no  respect 
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different  if  these  people  had  abstained  from  thus  clondizig  their 
faculties.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  in  fine,  that  the  oontinnonB  con- 
sumption of  stupefying  stimulants  d(»fs  not  in  the  least  obecnre  the 
conscience  of  those  who  thus  indulge  in  tliem. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  every  one  knows  by  experience  tliat  his 
framt^  of  mind,  his  mental  mood,  undergoes  a  change  after  he  has 
indulged  in  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  that  what  he  was,  or  wonld  have 
been,  ashamed  of  before  this  artificial  excitation,  he  has  absolntely 
no  scruples  about  afterwards  ;  that  after  every  sting  of  comscieiicei 
after  the  least  painful  of  its  pricks,  one  is  possessed  by  a  violent  long- 
ing for  some  stimulant  or  narcotic ;  that  under  the  influence  of  sach 
stimulants  it  is  ver}*  difficult  to  survey  one's  life  and  position  ;  and 
that  the  continual  consumption  of  an  invariable  moderate  quantity  of 
stimulants  produces  precisely  the  same  kind  of  physiological  eflEect  as 
the  instantaneous  consumption  of  an  excessive  quantity.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  people  who  indulge  moderately  in  drinking;  aloohol 
and  smoking  tobacco  flatter  themselves  that  they  take  these  things, 
not  at  all  to  silence  their  conscience,  but  solely  to  please  their  taste 
and  obtain  pleasure. 

But  one  has  only  to  give  the  matter  a  little  serious,  unprejudiced 
consideration — without  attempting  to  cover  and  excuse  one*s  own 
action — in  order  to  acquire  the  conviction,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
a  man's  conscience  be  deadened  by  his  taking  a  large  dose  of  alco- 
holic or  narcotic  preparations,  the  result  is  identical  when  he  indulges 
in  them  continuously,  though  in  smalU^r  doses ;  for  stimulants  and 
narcotics  always  produce  the  same  physir»logical  action,  which  begins 
by  abnormally  intensifying,  and  ends  by  proportionately  dulling  and 
blunting  the  activity  of  the  brain  ;  and  tliis,  independently  of  the 
circumstance  whether  they  are  taken  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities. 
In  the  second  place,  if  these  stimulants  and  narcotics  possess  at  any 
time  the  property  of  benumbing  the  conscience,  they  are  equally 
endowed  with  this  property  at  all  times,  to  the  same  extent  if 
murder,  robbery,  and  violence  be  perpetrated  under  their  influence,  as 
when  only  a  word  is  spoken,  a  thought  harboured,  a  feeling  cherished, 
which  would  not  have  been  spoken,  harlxmred,  or  cherished  without 
their  influence.  In  the  third  place,  if  these  brain-poisoning  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  are  indispensable  to  robbers,  brigands,  and  pro- 
fessional courtesans  in  order  to  drown  the  voice  of  their  consciences, 
they  are  not  less  necessary  to  persons  who  follow  certain  other  pro- 
fessions which  are  condemned  by  their  own  consciences,  although 
regarded  as  legal  and  honourable  by  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow 
men. 

In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  intoxicating  stimulants  in  large  or  small  doses,  periodically  or 
continuously,  in   the  higher  or  the  lower  social  circles,  is  always 


induced  by  the  same  cause,  namely^  the  need  of  muffling  the  voice 
of  t'onscience,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  take  notice  of  the 
jarring  discord  between  actual  life  and  the  requisitions  of  conscience. 
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Therein  lies  the  true  cause  of  the  universality  of  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  brain-poisoning  stimulants,  among  others  in  tobaoco, 
which  is  probably  the  most  wide-apread  and  baneful  of  all. 

It  is  claimed  for  tobacco  that  it  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  smoker, 
clears  up  his  thoughts,  attracts  and  gratifies  him  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  habit  he  may  have  acquired,  but  thai  under  no 
circamstances  has  it  the  effect  possessed  by  alcohol  of  paralysing  the 
activity  of  the  conscience.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  analyse  mom 
carefully  than  is  the  wont,  the  conditions  under  which  a  peculiarly 
strong  craving  for  tobacco  manifests  itself,  to  acquire  the  convic- 
tion that  brain-clouding  by  means  of  tobacco  fumes,  like  brain- 
clouding  by  means  of  alcohol,  exerts  a  direct  action  on  the 
conscience,  and  that  the  need  for  this  kind  of  stimulant  is  peculiarly 
intense  precisely  when  the  desire  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  is 
at  its  height.  If  it  were  true  that  tobacco  only  gladdens  the  heart 
and  clears  up  the  thoughts,  no  such  passionate  craving  for  it  would 
be  felt  under  such  clearly  defined  circumstances,  and  people  would  not 
be  heard  averring  that  they  are  ready  to  dispense  ^^th  food  rather 
than  deny  themselves  a  smoke,  a  statement  which,  in  many  cases,  we 
know  to  be  literally  true. 

The  male  cook  already  alluded  by,  who  murdered  his  mistress,  told 
the  court,  on  his  trial,  that  when  he  had  entered  the  bedroom  and 
cat  her  throat  with  the  knife,  and  seen  her  fall  back  uttering  a  hoai*se, 
guttural  sound,  while  the  blood  spurted  out  in  a  torrent,  he  was  struck 
aghast  at  what  he  had  done,  **  I  had  not  the  courage  to  finish  her/' 
be  exclaimed,  '*  so  I  went  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the  parlour,  sat 
down,  and  smoked  a  cigarette.'*  It  was  only  after  be  had  clouded 
his  brain  with  tobacco  fumes  that  he  summoned  up  the  force  necessary 
to  return  to  the  bedroom  and  ply  the  knife  until  his  victim  was  dead, 
when  he  began  to  ransack  her  movable  property. 

Now,  it  is  obnous  that  the  craving  he  felt  to  ha%^e  a  smoke   under 

these  peculiar  circumstances  was  not  due   to   a   desire  on  his  part  to 

clear  his  thoughts  or  gladden  his  heart,  but  to  the  necessity  of  stiHiug 

In  voice  that  was  hindering  him  from  consummating  the   deed  he  bad 

planned  and  partially  execat^d. 

Every  smoker  can,  if  he  will,  discern  the  same  clearly  defined  need 
<if  stupefying  his  thinking  faculties  with  tobacco  fumes  at  certain 
critical  moments  of  his  life.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  distinctly 
call  to  mind  the  times  when  Ij  while  yet  a  smoker,  felt  this  peculiarly 
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pressing  need  of  tobacco.  It  was  always  on  occasions  when  I  wu 
desirous  not  to  remember  things  that  were  thrusting  themflelFes  upon 
my  memory,  when  I  was  anxious  to  forget,  to  suspend  all  thought 
At  one  time  I  would  be  sitting  alone,  doing  nothing,  oonBcions  that  I 
ought  to  be  eugaged  at  my  work,  but  averse  to  all  occnpationa.  I 
would  then  light  a  cigarette,  smoke  it,  and  continue  to  sit  in  idleness. 
Another  time  I  would  remember  that  I  had  an  engagement  for  five 
1)  clock,  but  that  I  had  lingered  too  long  in  another  place  and  it  was 
now  too  late.  The  thought  that  it  was  too  late  being  disagreeable 
to  me,  I  would  take  out  a  cigarette  and  drive  it  away  in  tobacco 
fumes.  If  I  felt  cross  and  peevish,  and  was  offending^  another  man 
by  the  tone  or  contents  of  my  speech,  and  recognising  xny  duty  to 
cease,  yet  resolved  to  give  way  to  my  peeV^ishness,  I  would  smoke  and 
continue  to  show  my  ill-temper.  When  sitting  at  the  card-table  I 
had  lost  more  than  the  sum  to  which  I  had  determined  to  limit  mv 
losses,  I  would  light  a  cigarette  and  play  on.  Whenever  I  had  placed 
myself  in  an  awkward  position,  had  done  anything  reprehensible,  had 
made  a  blunder,  and  feeling  myself  bound  to  acknowledge  the  tme 
state  of  affairs  in  order  to  extricate  myself  from  it,  was  yet  unwilling 
to  do  so,  I  shifted  the  blame  on  to  others^  took  out  a  cigarette  and 
smoked.  If,  when  working  at  a  book  or  story  I  felt  dissatisfied  with 
what  I  was  writing,  and  saw  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cease,  but  felt  an 
inclination  to  finish  what  I  had  thought  out,  I  took  out  a  cigarette 
and  smoked.  Was  I  discussing  some  question,  and  did  I  see  that  my 
opponent  and  myself,  viewing  the  matter  from  different  angles  of 
vision,  did  not  and  could  not  understand  each  other,  if  I  felt  a  stamg 
desire  to  make  him  hear  me  out  notwithstanding,  I  began  to  smoke 
and  continued  to  talk. 

The  characteristic  that  distinguishes  tobacco  from  other  kinds 
of  brain-clouding  stimulants,  besides  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
stupefies  the  faculties,  and  its  apparent  harmlessness,  consists  in 
what  may  be  termed  its  portativeness,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  osa 
be  employed  upon  every  trivial  occasion.  Thus  the  consumption  of 
opium,  alcohol,  hashish  involves  certain  arrangements  which  one  can- 
not make  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  whereas  the  tobacco  and  paper 
necessary  for  making  cigarettes  you  can  always  carry  about  with  yon 
without  the  slightest  personal  inconvenience.  Then,  again,  the  opinm- 
smoker  and  the  drunkard  excite  loathing  €ind  horror,  whereas  thex^  is 
nothing  repulsive  about  the  tobacco-smoker  as  such;  but,  over  ma\^ 
above  these  advantages,  tobacco  possesses  another  property  that  mate- 
rially contributes  to  render  it  popular ;  while  the  stupefaction  i«dnoed 
by  opium,  hashish,  alcohol,  extends  to  all  impressions  received,  and  to 
all  actions  performed  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  the  deaden- 
ing effect  on  the  brain  of  tobacco  can  be  regulated  in  accordanoa  wiIIl 
the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.     Do  you  wish,  for  iwHanoo^  to 
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do  something  which  you  know  you  oaght  not  to  do?  Smoke  a 
cigarette,  muddle  year  faculties  just  to  the  extent  that  is  absolutely 
inilispensable  to  enable  you  to  do  what  yon  should  have  left  undone, 
and  you  are  at  once  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  can  think  and  speak  with 
your  wonted  cle-amess.  Are  you  too  painfully  conscious  that  you  have 
done  something  which  you  should  have  refrained  from  doing  ?  Smoke 
a  cigarette,  and  the  gnawing  worm  of  conscience  will  be  quickly 
smothered  in  the  fumes  of  your  tobacco,  and  you  can  turn  forthwith 
to  another  occupation^  and  forget  what  occasioned  your  annoyance. 

But  making  an  abstract  from  all  those  particular  cases  in  which  every 
smoker  has  recourse  to  tobacco,  not  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a 
habitual  craving,  or  of  whiling  away  the  time,  but  as  a  means  of 
silencing  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  which  protests  against  certain 
zt&  that  he  has  already  performed  or  intends  to  perform*  do  we  not 
fclearly  discern  the  strictly  defined  relation  and  interdependence  between 
people's  way  of  living  and  their  passionate  love  of  smoking  ? 

When  do  boys  begin  to  smoke  ?  Almost  invariably  when  they 
have  lost  the  innocence  of  childhood.  *  Why  is  it  that  people  addicted 
to  smoking  can  leave  it  o£E  the  moment  they  raise  themselve»3  up  to  a 
higher  moral  level,  and  others  recommence  as  soon  as  they  drift  into 
a  dissolute  social  circle  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost  all  gamblers  are 
smokers  ?  Why  is  it  that  among  the  female  sex  the  women  who  lead 
blameless,  regular  lives  are  the  least  frequently  addicted  io  smoking  ? 
Why  do  courtesans  and  the  insane  all  smoke  without  exception  ? 
Habit,  no  doubt,  is  a  factor  in  these  cases  which  cannot  be  ignored^ 
but  after  having  given  it  our  fullest  consideration,  we  must  still  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  well-defined,  undeniable  interdependence  between 
smoking  and  the  need  for  silencing  ones  conscience,  and  that  smoking 
does  undoubtedly  produce  that  effect. 

To  what  extent  can  smoking  stille  the  voice  of  conscience  ?  W^ 
have  no  need  to  seek  for  the  materials  for  a  solution  of  this  question 
in  exceptional  cases  of  crime  and  remorse ;  it  is  amply  sufficient  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  the  ordinary ^ — one  might  almost  say  of  any — 
smoker.  Every  smoker  abandoning  himself  to  his  passion,  loses^ 
sight  of^  or  rides  roughshod  over,  certain  of  the  most  elementaiy  rules 
of  social  life,  the  observance  of  which  he  demands  from  others,  and 
which  he  himself  respects  in  all  other  cases,  whenever  his  conscience 
ii  not  completely  silenced  by  tobacco.  Every  person  of  moderately 
good  breeding  in  our  social  sphere  holds  it  to  be  unseemly,  ill- 
mannered,  churlish,  merely  for  his  own  pleasure  to  interfere  with  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  others,  and  A  fortiori  to  injure  their  health.  No 
one  would  take  the  liberty  to  flood  with  water  a  room  in  which  people 
were  sitting ;  to  scream  and  yell  in  it ;  to  turn  on  hot,  cold,  or  foetid 
air,  or  t^o  perform  any  other  acts  tending  to  disturb  or  injure  others ; 
mad  yet  out  of  a  thousand   smokers  scarcely  one  will    hesitate  to  fill 
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with  noxious  fumes  a  room  tht*  atmosphere  of  which  is  being 
breathed  by  women  and  children  who  do  not  smoke.  If  before 
lighting  their  cigarette  or  cigar^  they  ask  the*  company  present,  '^  Have 
yon  any  objection  ?  "  every  one  knows  that  he  or  she  is  expected  to 
answer^  ''  Not  the  least !  "  (although  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  shonld 
be  anything  but  disagreeable  to  a  non-smoker  to  have  the  air  he 
respires  poisoned,  and  to  find  stinking  cigarette  ends  in  glasses, 
tumblers^  cups,  plates,  candlesticks,  or  even  were  it  only  in  ash* 
trays).  And  even  if  we  suppose  that  uon-snioking  adults  can  sapport 
the  discomforts  in  ({uestion,  surely  no  one  will  maintain  that  it  is 
agreeable  or  wholesome  for  children,  whose  permission  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  asking.  And  yet  people  who  are  perfectly  honourable  and 
humane  in  all  other  respects  smoke  in  the  company  of  children,  at 
table^  in  small  rooms,  poisoning  the  air  >vith  tht*  fumes  of  tobaooo,  and 
never  feel  the  faintest  prick  of  conscience. 

It  is  commonly  urged  in  favour  of  the  practice — and  I  used  to 
advance  the  plea  myself — that  smoking  conduces  to  efficient  mental 
work  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  'that  if  we  confine  our  oonsideratioii  to 
the  quantity  of  intellectual  work  done,  we  shall  find  this  plea 
well  grounded.  To  a  man  who  is  smoking,  and  who  has  consequently 
ceased  to  gauge  and  weigh  his  thoughts,  it  naturally  seems  that  his 
mind  has  suddenly  become  thronged  witli  ideas.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  however,  his  ideas  have  not  become  more  numeroas,  bnt  he 
has  simply  lost  all  control  over  them. 

A  man  who  works  is  always  conscious  of  two  beings  within  himself 
— the  one  who  is  engaged  in  work,  and  the  one  who  sits  in  jadg>- 
ment  upon  the  work  done.  The  severer  the  judgment  he  passes, 
the  slower  and  the  more  perfect  is  the  work  done,  and  rwr  versd. 
If  the  judge  ])e  under  the  iniluence  of  n  stimulant  or  a  narcotic, 
there  will  be  more  work  done,  but  of  an  inferior  (|uality. 

*'  If  I  do  not  smoke,  I  cannot  work  ;  I  cannot  get  my  thoughts 
upon  paper  ;  and  even  when  I  have  begun,  I  cannot  go  on."  So 
people  commonly  say,  and  so  I  said  myself  in  times  gone  by.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  statement  ?  It  means  that  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  or  that  the  ideas  to  which  you  are  endeavouring  to 
give  expression  have  not  matured  in  your  consciousness — are  only 
dimly  dawning  upon  you — and  the  living  critic  within  yon,  un- 
clouded by  tobacco  fumes,  tells  you  so.  Now,  if  you  were  not  a 
smoker,  you  would,  under  these  circumstances,  either  wait  patiently 
until  you  had  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  the  subject  about  which 
you  wished  to  write,  or  else  you  would  strive,  by  throwing  yourself  man- 
fully into  it,  to  master  it  thoroughly,  weighing  and  discussing  the  objec- 
tions that  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  and  generally  elucidatixig 
your  thoughts  to  yourself.  Instead  of  this^  however,  yon  take  out  a 
cigarette,  and  smoke ;  the  living  critic  within  you  becomes  doaded, 
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stiipelied,  and  the  liitcli  in  your  work  is  removed;  that  wkich 
seemed  petty,  tin  worthy,  while  yotir  brain  was  atill  fi^sh  and  clear, 
now  appears  great,  «'xcellent ;  that  which  struck  you  as  obscure  is  no 
longer  so  ;  yoo  make  light  of  the  objections  that  occur  to  you^  and 
yon  continne  to  write,  and  find  to  yonr  joy  that  yon  can  write  qnickly 
and  much. 


IV. 

'^  But  can  it  be  possible  that  snch  a  slight^  almost  imperceptible, 
change  as  is  produced  by  the  mild  Hush  of  excitoraent  that  ensues 
upoQ  our  moderately  indulging  in  wine  or  tobacco  should  work  such 
grave  results  ?  No  doiibtj  to  a  person  who  smokos  opium,  takes 
hashish,  drinks  alcohol  so  immoderately  that  he  falls  down  help- 
less and  bereft  of  his  reason^  the  consequences  may  be  very  grave 
indeed ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  a  ]>erson  only  takes  as  much  as 
suffices  to  cause  a  pleasurable  excitement.  This  state  can  surely  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  such  wide^reaching  results.**  This  is  the  objection  that 
people  usually  make.  It  seems  to  them  that  mere  incipient  inebria- 
tion^— the  partial  eclipsing,  or  rather  the  mellowing,  of  the  light  of 
consciousness  cannot  entail  serious  results  of  any  kind.  Now,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  think  thus  as  to  imagine  that,  although  a  watch  may  be 
serionsly  injured  by  striking  it  against  a  stone,  it  is  not  liable  to 
any  damage  whatever  from  the  introduction  of  a  splinter  of  wood,  or 
some  other  foreign  body,  into  its  internal  mechanism. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  labour  which  is  mainly  instru- 
mental in  moving  and  moulding  human  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
movement  of  human  hands,  feet,  or  backs,  but  in  modifications  of 
consciousness.  Before  a  man  can  perform  anything  with  his  hands 
and  feet  a  certain  change  mnst  necessarily  have  taken  place  in  his 
conscience.  And  this  chans^e  determines  all  the  ensuing  actions  of  the 
man.  Now,  these  modifications  of  human  consciousness  are  always 
slight,  well-nigh  imperceptible. 

The  Russian  painter  Bniloff  was  once  engaged  in  correcting  a  draw- 
ing of  one  of  his  pupils.  He  touched  it  very  slightly  with  bis  pencil 
here  and  there,  with  the  result  that  his  pupil  cried  out :  '*  Why  you 
have  only  given  the  drawing  one  or  two  scarcely  appreciable  touches, 
and  it  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation  !  *'  Bruloff  senten- 
tioualy  replied  :  *'  Art  begins  only  there  where  scarcely  perceptible 
touches  effect  great  change^/' 

This  saying  is  strikingly  true,  and  not  merely  when  restricted  to  art, 
but  when  applied  to  all  human  existence.  We  are  justified  in  affirm- 
ing that  true  life  begins  only  where  scarcely  perceptible  touches 
begin  to  tell,  where  such  changes  as  are  produced  are  infiniteaimally 
small,  and  seem  to  us  of  no  account*  It  is  not  where  vast  outward 
changes  take  place,  where  people  move  backwards  and  forwards,  cioss- 
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ing  each  other,  clashing  with  each  other,  fighting  and  slaying;  each 
other,  that  true  life  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  where  infinitesimal  differ- 
ential changes  occur. 

Take  RasskolnikofT/  for  instanci*.  His  true  life  did  not  coincide 
with  the  moment  when  he  killed  the  old  woman  or  her  sister.  When 
he  set  about  mnrdtrring  the  old  woman,  and  espacially  when  he  was 
killing  hor  sister,  he  was  not  instinct  with  genuine  life ;  he  was  act- 
ing as  a  wound-up  machine  acts,  doing  what  he  could  not  posaiblv 
refrain  from  doing  ;  iiring  off  the  charge  that  he  had  accamnlated 
within  himself  long  before.  One  old  woman  lay  killed  before  him,  the 
other  stood  there  iu  his  presence,  and  the  axe  was  ready  in  his  hand. 

Rasskolnikoff's  true  life  coincided  not  with  the  moment  when  he 
met  the  old  woman's  sister,  but  the  time  when  he  had  not  yet  killed 
either  of  the  two,  when  he  had  not  yet  entered  a  stranger's  lodging 
b.^nt  upon  murder ;  when  he  had  no  axe  in  his  hands,  no  loop  in  his 
<^reatcoat  on  which  to  haug  it,  when  he  had  no  thoughts  of  the  old 
woman  whatever ;  it  coincided  with  the  time  when,  lying  on  the  sofa 
in  his  own  room,  not  thinking  of  the  old  woman,  nor  of  the  question 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  not  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  one  human 
being  to  wipe  out  the  earthly  existence  of  another  unworthy  human 
being,  but  was  debatin^^^  with  himself  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  live  iu  St.  Petersburg,  whether  he  should  or  should  not  take  his 
mother's  money,  and  meditating  upon  other  matters  that  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  old  woman.  It  is  at  such  conjunctnres  that 
the  greatest  attainable  clearness  of  mental  vision  is  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  for  the  right  solution  of  such  questions  as  may 
then  arise ;  it  is  at  such  moments  that  one  glass  of  beer  drunk,  one 
little  cigarette  smoked,  can  hinder  that  solution,  can  cause  it  to  be 
put  off,  can  silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  can  bring  about  a 
solution  of  tlie  rpiostion  in  a  sense  favourable  to  our  baser  nature, 
us  was  tlie  case  with  Rasskolnikoff. 

I'pon  what  takes  place  after  a  man  has  already  formed  his  decision 
and  has  l)e^'un  to  embody  it  in  action,  many  important  issues  of  a 
material  order  may,  no  doubt,  di-pend ;  edifices  may  be  pulled  down 
in  consequence,  riches  may  be  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  human 
liodies  may  Ix-s  deprived  of  life ;  but  absolutely  nothing  can  be  done 
but  what  was  already  included  in  the  consciousness  of  the  man  him- 
self.   The  limits  of  wliat  can  take  place  are  iixcd  by  this  consciousness. 

Lc*t  me  not  be  misunderstood.  AVhat  1  am  saying  now  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  question  of  free  will  and  determinism.  The  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  is  superfluous  here,  seeing  that  it  has  no 
c  mnectioii  with  the  question  at  issue,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  it  is 
quite  superfluous  for  any  intelligible  purpose  whatever.  Putting  aside, 
then,  the  question  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  free  to  act  as  he  pic 
*  Tl»c  hc:o  •)i  r)ostVi'''ff-'l<y  ft  novel,  '*  Criiie  aid  Panl-hmnt,"' 
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(a  problem  whichj  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  properly  stated),  all  that  I 
am  here  concerned  to  maintain  is,  that  as  human  activit)*  is  determined 
by  scarcely  appreciable  changes  in  consciousness,  it  follows  (whether 
w©  admit  so-called  free  will  or  not)  that  too  much  attention  cannot 
possibly  be  given  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  theae  changes  occiir^ 
just  as  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  of  the  condition  of 
the  scales  in  which  we  are  about  to  weigh  precious  objects.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us»  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  surround  ourselves  and 
others  with  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  that  precision  and 
clearness  of  thought  which  are  so  indispensable  to  the  pi'oper  working 
of  our  consciousness ;  and  we  should  certainly  refrain  most  scrupu- 
lously from  hindering  and  clogging  this  action  of  consciousness  by 
the  consumption  of  brain- clouding  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

For  man  is  at  once  a  spiritual  and  an  animal  being.  His  activity 
can  be  set  in  motion  by  influencing  his  spiritual  nature,  and  it  can 
likewise  receive  an  impulse  by  influencing  his  animal  nature.  In  this 
he  resembles  a  watch  which  can  be  moved  by  moving  either  the  hands 
or  the  main  wheel.  And  as  it  is  much  more  expedient  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  a  watch  by  its  internal  mechanism  than  by  moving 
its  hands,  f30  it  is  far  more  judicious  to  determine  a  man's  activity  by 
meaiis  of  his  consciousness  than  by  means  of  his  animal  nature.  And 
as  in  a  watch  we  should  be  most  concerned  to  maintain  those  condi- 
tions which  ensure  the  smooth  working  of  the  inner  mechanism,  so  in 
man  we  should  lay  most  stress  on  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
unclouded  purity  and  sharpness  of  consciousness^  through  which  man's 
activity  is  most  easily  and  most  conveniently  determined.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  every  one  feels  and  knows  that  it  is  true. 
But  very  often  people  also  feel  the  necessity  of  deceinng  themselves. 
ITiey  are  not  bo  much  concerned  that  their  consciousness  should  work 
smoothly  and  well,  as  that  they  should  persuade  themselves  that  what 
ihey  are  bent  on  doing  is  right  and  good  ;  and  in  oi\ler  to  acquire 
that  persuasion  they  deliberately  have  recourse  to  means  which  they 
know  will  interfere  with  the  right  working  of  their  consciousness. 


People  drink  and  smoke,  therefore,  not  merely  for  want  of  some- 
tliing  better  to  do  to  while  away  the  time,  or  to  raise  their  spirits ; 
not  because  of  the  pleasure  they  receive,  but  simply  and  solely  in 
order  to  drown  the  warning  voice  of  conscience.  And  if  that  be  so, 
how  terrible  are  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  I  In  effect,  just 
fancy  what  a  curious  building  the  people  would  construct  who,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  walls  to  a  perpendicular,  should  refuse  to  employ 
»  straight  plumb-line,  and  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angles 
abonld  object  to  use  an  ordinary  carpenter's  square,  preferring  to  the 
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former  a  soft  plastic  plumb-rule,  that  bends  and  adjusts  itself  to  all 
the  irregularities  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  latter  a  carpenter's  square 
that  folds  and  yields  to  the  touch  and  adjusts  itself  equally  well  to  aa 
acute  and  an  obtuse  angle  ! 

And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  every-day  life  by  those  who 
stupefy  themselves.  Life  is  not  regulated  by  conscience,  it  is  con- 
science that  plies  and  adjusts  itself  to  life. 

This  is  what  we  see  taking  place  in  the  life  of  private  individuals. 

This  it  is  which  also  takes  place  in  the  life  of  all  humanity which  is 

but  tlie  sum  total  of  the  lives  of  private  individuals. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  realise  all  that  is  involved  in  this  cloading 
of  one*8  consciousness,  the  reader  has  only  to  call  distinctly  to  mind 
his  frame  of  mind  at  each  of  the  chief  periods  of  his  life.      He  will 
remember  that  at  each  of  these  periods  he  found  himself  face   to  face 
with  certain  moral  problems  which  he  was  bound  to  solve  in  one  sense 
or  the  other,  and  upon  the  right  solution  of  which  the  well-being  of 
his  whole  life  depended.    To  arrive  at  this  solution  after  an  ezhaostive 
sui*vey  of  all  the  factors  and  phases  of  the  problem  is  an  atter  im- 
possibility without  putting  a  very  severe  strain  upon  the  attention. 
Now,  this  effort  of  attention  constitutes  work.     Whatever   work    we 
put  our  hands  to,  there  is  always  a  period  in  its  progress — generally 
the  commencement — when    its  disagreeable    features    veiy    stronglv 
impress  us,  when  it  seems  peculiarly  arduous  and  irksome,  and  human 
nature  in  its  weakness  suggests  the  wish  to   abandon  it  altogether. 
Physical   work   seems   irksome   in   the  beginning,  intellectual   labour 
ap])ear8  still  more  irksome.     As  Lessing  remarks,  people  have  the 
habit  of  ceasing  to  think  as  soon  as  the  process  of  thinking  becomes 
difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  precisely  when  it  becomes  fruitful.      A 
man  feels  instinctively  that  the  problems  that   come  up   before  him 
clamouring  for  a  solution,  the  Sphinx's  riddles  that  must  be  answered 
on  i^iin  of  death,  cannot  be  properly  thought  out  without  strenuous 
and,  in  many  cases,  painful  labour,  and  this  he  would  gladly  shirk. 
Now,  if  he  were  bereft  of  the  means  of  clouding  his  mental  faculties^ 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  expunge  from  the  tablets  of  his 
conscience  the  questions  on  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  nolens  volcns^  he 
would  find  himself  in   conditions  that   necessitated  an  answer,  and 
admitted  neither  of  excuse  nor  delay.      But,  behold,  he  discovers  an 
effective  means  of  putting  off  these  questions  whenever  they  present 
themselves  for  a  solution  ;  and  he  does  not  fail   to  make  use   of  it. 
The  moment  life  demands  an  answer  to  these  qut'stions,  and  they  begin 
to  worry  and  harass  him,  he  has  recourse  to  those  artificial  means,  and 
delivers  himself  from  the  vexation  of  spirit  engendered   by  the  dis- 
quieting questions.     His  consciousness  no  longer  presses  for  a  speedy 
solution,  and  the  problems  remain  unsolved  until  the  next  interval  of 
lucidity.     But  when  the  following  period  of  lucidity  comes  round  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  and  the  individual  continues  to  stand    fi^r 
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months,  for  years,  sometimes  during  his  whole  life,  face  to  face  with 
the  same  moral  problems  without  moving  one  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution.  And  yet  all  the  movement  and  progress  of 
human  life  consists  exclusively  in  the  right  solution  of  moral  problems. 
This  curious  mode  of  procedure  presents  considerable  analogy  with  the 
conduct  of  a  man  employed  to  recover  a  lost  pearl  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  river*  who,  to  escape  entering  the  oold  water,  prevents 
himself  from  seeing  the  pearl  by  deliberately  stirring  up  the  mud,  and 
repeating  the  process  whenever  the  water  shows  signs  of  becoming 
clear  again.  A  man  addicted  to  the  habit  of  &tupe5'ing  his  faculties 
by  artificial  means  will  often  continue  stagnant  daring  the  whole 
course  of  his  existence,  standing  in  the  same  place,  looking  out  upon 
the  world  through  the  mist  of  the  vague  self-contradictory  life-philosophy 
that  he  onci*  accepted  ;  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  period  of 
lucidity  pressing  hard  against  the  game  wall,  against  which  he 
pressed  in  the  same  way  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  before,  and  in  which 
he  lacks  the  means  to  make  a  breach,  because  he  persists  in  delit>er- 
ately  blunting  the  edge  of  the  thought  which  alone  was  capable  of 
effecting  it. 

Every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
upon  himaelf  and  upon  others.  Let  him  conjure  up  before  his  mind's 
eye  the  principal  events  of  his  own  life  for  the  period  during  which  he 
has  been  indulging  in  smoking  and  drinking,  and  let  him  pass  in 
review  the  same  period  in  the  life  of  others.  He  will  then  clearly 
perceive  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  characteristic  trait  that  separates 
smokers  and  tipplers  from  people  who  are  free  from  those  habits*  For 
the  more  a  man  stupefies  himself  with  these  stimulants  and  narcotics 
the  more  stolidi  quieacont,  and  stagnant  he  becomes  intellectually  and 
morally. 

VJ. 

Terrible  indeed  are  the  evils  that  have  been  more  than  once 
described  to  us,  which  opium  and  hashish  bring  upon  those  who  con- 
sume them ;  terriblej  likewise,  are  the  effects — which  we  can  every  day 
observe — of  alcoholism  upon  the  inveterate  drunkard ;  but  more 
terrible  beyond  comparison  for  the  entire  community  at  large  are  the 
effects  of  moderate  drinking  and  smoking,  habits  largely  indulged  in 
as  harmless  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  more  especially  by  the  so- 
called  educated  classes  of  our  social  world. 

These  consequences  cannot  be  otherwise  than  terrible  if  we  admit 
what  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  guiding  force  of  the  community 
— political,  administrative,  scientific,  liteftiry,  artistic — is  wielded  for 
the  most  part  by  men  who  are  not  in  a  normal  condition  of  mind,  by 
men  who,  to  call  things  by  their  names,  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  a  man  who,  like  moat  of  the 
members  of  our  well-to-do  classes,  indulges  in  a  little  spirits  every 
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day  before  each  meal,  is  during  the  hours  of  work  next  day  in  i 
perfectly  normal  state  of  mind.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  The  man 
who  yesterday  drank  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  tumbler  of  vodka,  or  two  hip 
measures  of  beer,  is  to-day  in  a  state  of  subsiding  intoxication  or 
incipient  sobriety,  a  state  of  dejection  which  follows  upon  yesterday's 
excitement ;  consequently,  he  is  mentally  oppressed  as  well  as 
depressed,  and  this  feeling  is  but  intensified  by  smoking.  A  man  ^ 
drinks  and  smokes  moderately  but  regularly  every  day,  requires — in 
order  to  restore  his  brain  to  its  normal  condition — at  least  one  week, 
probably  more  than  a  week,  of  total  abstinence  from  spirits  and 
tobacco.  Now,  no  smoker  or  bibbler  ever  voluntarily  abstains  for 
?uck  a  long  time. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  all  that  is 
done  in  this  world  of  ours,  both  by  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  g^de 
Mnd  teach  others  and  by  those  who  are  thus  guided  and  taught,  ifl 
done  in  a  state  of  ebriety.* 

And  I  trust  this  will  not  be  taken  either  as  a  joke  or  an  exaggera- 
tion :   the   extravagant  disorder,  and  esj^ecially  the  senselessness  and 
folly,  of  our  life  springs  mainly  from  the  stati*  of  continuous  inebria- 
tion  in    which  the  majority  of  people  deliberately  place  themselves. 
T<(  it  conceivable  that  people  not  drunk  should  calmly  set  about  doing 
:^.ll  the  extraordinary  things  that  are  being  accomplished  in  our  world, 
fi-om  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  obligatory  military  sen-ice  ?     It  is  utterly 
inconceivable.      Without  the  slightest  need,   or  even   semblance  of 
need,   a  company  is  formed,  a  large  capital  subscribed;  people  go  to 
work  to  make  estimates  and  draw  plans ;  millions  of  working^  days  and 
Miillions  of  2)oods  t  of  iron  are  spent  in  the  construction  of  a  tower  ;  and, 
when  finished,  millions   of  persons  consider  it  their  duty  to  repair  to 
the  summit  of  this  tower,  stay  a  short  time,    and  then  crawl  down 
again,  and  the  only  effect   produced   on   the  minds  of  men   by  this 
tower,  and  the  frequency  with  which  ascents  are  made  in  it,  is  the  desire 
?ind  the  resolve  to  go  and  erect  still   loftier   towers   in  other   places. 
Now,  is   it   conceivable  that  these  things  should  be  done  by   sober 
pt^ople  ?     Or,  take  another  case  ;  all  European  States  are.  and  have 

But  how  arc*  wo  to  pxplain  the  undeiiiaMe  fact  that  people  who  neither  drink  nor 
MUi)ko  are  frequently  on  an  inc*oni))iinibly  lower  iiitelU'otual  and  moral  lerel  than  in- 
^oierate  toj^ors  and  smnker.s  y  And  how  is  it  that  iK'«»plo  who  drink  and  8moke  often 
Liv«'  ]»roof  of  tlu?  hij^hest  intdlectual  and  moral  qiialities? 

Tu  tliis  objection  the  answer  is,  in  the  tir>t  place,  tliat  we  are  ip^iorant  of  the  degree 
i?t  e\<*elleno<>  wliidi  these  ]M'r.sons  would  hav(»  attained  if  they  never  dnink  nor  smoke. 
In  the  >ccund  place,  from  the  rircunistJince  that  sj>iritually  vigorous  people,  while  eob- 
^^::tinp^  them>elves  to  the  debasing  action  of  brain-])oiM)ning  htinmlants,  yet  nuuiage 
*o  porfonn  marvelloiis  and  sublime  <lce<ls,  we  can  oTily  draw  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  have  accomplished  still  greater  things  had  they  not  clouded  and  clogged  their 
:.i«>u]iio>.  It  is  highly  probabh^  that.  as>  an  ac(iuaintance  of  mine  once  remarked,  Kant*s 
books  would  not  have  l)een  written  in  such  strange,  clumsy  language  had  their  author 
not.  been  such  an  inveterate  smoker.  Ijustly,  it  sliotdd  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lower 
.1  man's  position  in  the  moral  and  intclloctual  sphere,  the  less  acutely  he  feiela  the 
jarring  discord  between  consciousness  and  life,  and,  consequently,  the  Icespron 
in  ^he  need  of  stupefying  himself ;  it  is  for  a  like  reason  that  the  moat  seniittve  i 
tlio^c  who  are  painfully,  nay,  morbidly  conscious  of  this  disoord  between  Ufe  i 
science,  become  addicted  to  narcotics,  wlilch  work  their  ultimate  mln. 

j  A  Russian  pood  is  about  thirty-six  English  pounds. 
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for  scores  of  years  been,  busily  engaged  in  mventmg  and  perfecting 
effectual  weapons  to  kill  people ;  and  tliey  carefully  teach  the  science 
of  organised  nnirder  to  all  young  men  who  have  reached  manhood's 
estate.  All  are  well  aware  that  incursions  of  barbarians  are  no 
longer  possible,  and  that  these  preparations  for  murder  are  intended 
by  Christian,  civilised  nations  to  be  employed  against  each  other  ;  all 
feel  that  this  is  unseemly,  painful,  nefarious,  ruinous,  immoral, 
impious,  and  senseless ;  and  yet  all  persist  in  carrying  out  their  pre- 
parations for  mutual  destruction :  some  by  arranging  political  com- 
binations, making  alliances,  and  settling  who  is  to  slaughter  whom  ; 
others  by  directing  the  work  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  getting 
things  ready  for  the  slaughter  ;  and  others,  again,  by  sobmitting 
against  their  own  will,  against  their  conscience,  against  their  reason, 
to  these  preparations  for  murder.  Now,  could  sober  men  act  ip  this 
way  ?  None  but  drunken  men,  men  who  never  have  a  lucid  interval 
of  sobriety,  could  do  these  things,  could  live  on  in  spit^  of  this  per- 
petual, irreconcilable,  terrible  conflict  between  life  and  conscience, 
in  which  not  only  in  tliis  matter,  but  in  all  other  respects,  the  people 
of  our  world  live  and  have  their  being. 

At  no  other  period  of  the  world^s  history,  I  feel  convinced,  did 
mankind  lead  an  existence  in  which  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
theii'  deliberate  actions  were  in  such  evident  conflict  as  at  present. 

It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  in  our  days  had  got  fastened  to 
something  that  is  holding  it  back,  impeding  its  progress.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  external  cause  which  hinders  it  from  attain- 
ing the  position  that  belongs  to  it  of  right,  in  virtue  of  oonsciousnesg* 
The  cause  in  question— or,  if  there  be  several,  the  main  cause — -is 
the  physical  state  of  stupefaction  to  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  human  beings  reduce  themselves  by  means  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  deliverance  of  humanity  from  this  terrible  evil  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and,  appai'ently,  this  epoch  will  arrive  in 
the  near  future.  The  evil  is  already  recognised.  A  change  in  the 
consciousness  of  men  in  reference  to  the  use  of  brain-poisoning 
stimulants  and  narcotics  has  already  taken  place :  people  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  the  terrible  mischief  they  produce,  and  they  are 
manifesting  this  feeling  in  acts ;  and  this  imperceptible  change  in 
their  consciousness  must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the  emancipation 
of  humanity  from  the  influence  of  all  such  brain  poisons*  This 
emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  brain  poisons  will 
open  their  eyes  to  the  demands  of  their  consciousness,  and  they  will 
forthwith  begin  to  put  their  life  in  harmony  with  its  dictates. 

This  process  seems  to  have  already  begun.  And,  as  is  usual  in 
Buch  cases,  it  is  beginning  in  the  higher  social  classes,  after  all  the 
lower  orders  have  become  infected  with  the  evil. 

Leo  Tolstoi, 
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ME.  H.  W.  CLARKE'S  article  on  the  *^ Public  Landed  Endowmenta 
of  the  Church  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  CoNTKMroBARY 
Review  reminds  me  of  the  distinction  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  boy  Cyrus  between  the  Median  and  the  Persian  manner 
of  dining.     Both  had  the  same  end,  that  of  filling  the  empty  stomach  ; 
only  the  Persians  got  to  that  end  by  a  short  and  simple  way  which 
took  little  time  and  gave  little  trouble,  while  the  Medes  got  to  it  by 
a  round-about  path,  which  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.     So  I  believe  that,  for  all  practical  parposes,  Mr. 
Clarke  and  I  hold  exactly  the  same  notions  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  deal  with  what  is  called  Church  property.     Only  I  get  to   those 
notions  by  a  very  short  and  simple  path,  while  Mr.   Clarke  gets   to 
them  by  a  path  that  is  very  long  and  round-about.     I  hold  that  the 
State  has  the  fullest  right  to  deal  as  it  pleases  with  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations.      I  hold  that  to  pass  Acts  confiscating* 
the  property  of  any  such  cori)oration  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  power 
of  the  supreme  authority  of   the   land,  that  is,  of  King,   Lords,  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament.     I  hold  that  the  passing  of  such 
Acts  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  been,  just  and  expedient.     I  do  not 
see  what  more  Mr.  Clarke  can  ask  for  than  this.     He  and  I  might  or 
might  not  agree  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  any  particQlar 
act  of  confiscation,  past  or  future  :  there  can  be  no  difficulty  between 
us  as  to  the  abiding  lawfulness,  the  possible  justice  and  expediency, 
of  such  acts.     Only  I  get  to  this  conclusion  by  a  short  Persian  road  ; 
my  argument  is  a  very  simple  one.     I  hold  that  the  power  of  which 
I  speak,  the  power  of  dealing  at  pleasure  with  property  of  this  kind, 
is  something  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  civil  government,  most  be 

*  I  use  tbe  word  *' confiscation*'  in  it«  true,  not  in  its  vulgar  use.    It  is  one  of  tlie 
words  which,  like  "  coercion/*  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  to  their  right  i 
See  more  in  **  Disestabliahment  and  Biaendowment;'  v^.  (i,  7. 
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vested  in  the  sopreme  authority  of  every  independent  political  body* 
This  is  a  position  which  can  be  taken  in  without  any  curious  research, 
without  any  special  knowledge.  Mr.  Clarke  gets  to  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  round-about  Median  road.  To  prove  that  the  State  may  deal  as 
it  pleases  with  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  such  property  is  '^  national  property/'  lb 
prove  that  it  is  *'  national  property  "  be  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  granted  by  ancient  kings,  with  the  consent 
of  their  Witan.  In  short,  where  the  road  to  his  own  conclusion  was  as 
plain  and  easy  as  might  be,  he  leaves  it  in  order  to  flounder  about  in 
a  quagmire  of  fallacies  and  misconceptions. 
Mr.  Clarke  begins  by  saying : 

**  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  a  ver}^  large  pix^Hion  of  the 

landed  estates  of  the  ft t-ch bishops,  bishops,  antl  cnpitular  brniies  wns  given  to 
hor  out  of  national  property  by  AngIo*8axon  kings  iiiid  their  respective 
Wi  ten  agem  6t8. " 

On  reading  this  sentence  by  itself,  one  simply  asks,  **Quis  dubitavit?*' 
Why  should  Mr.  Clarke  set  himself  as  an  **  object  **  to  '*  prove  **  what 
nobody  who  had  the  faintest  knowledge  of  Old-English  history  could 
ever  have  questioned  ?  If  not  only  a  very  large  proportion,  but  every 
scrap  of  the  landed  estates  of  ecclesiaetical  bodies  could  be  shown  to 
have  been  granted  by  kings  with  the  consent  of  their  Witan,  what 
then  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  What  then  ?  as  he  understands  the  case : 

**  Certain  writers  honsi  that  the  ChuiTh  of  England  nevei'  received  any 
'  ht*r  oaJowmeuts  froni  nationfd  sources,  and  that  no  paH  of  her  pi-esent 
T^endowments  is  national  propei-ty*     I  coutend  that   these   statements   ore 
opposed  to  the  facts  which  rtppear  in   Aiiglo-Haxon  charters.     Thene  instru- 
ments conveyed  large  portions  oifoldaud  or  jiaiiomd  proptrtt/  to  the  above 
corponitions.     And  the  cbiirters  changed  the  Jolclavd  into  bochmdr 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr.  Clarke  says  as  to  the 
charters  and  their  eifects.  The  difficulty  is  about  the  *^  certain 
writers/*  Ivho,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke,  like  the  '*  certain  Anabaptists  " 
in  one  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  **  do  falsely  boast/'  Their  false 
boasting  Mr.  Clarke  holds  to  be  opposed  to  the  facts  that  appear  in 
the  charters.  And  this  confident  boasting  of  which  Mr*  Clarke 
complains  seems  to  be  twofold.  Certain  writers  boast  that  the  Church 
of  England  never  received  any  of  her  endowments  from  national 
sources.  If  this  means  that  they  boast  that  none  of  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  %vas  granted  out  of  fdkland  by  ancient 
kings  with  the  consent  of  their  Witan,  then  their  boast  is  very  false 
indeed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  does  well  to  reprove  them.  It  is  the  second 
clause  of  the  boast,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Clarke,  which  begins  to  be 
puzzling.  The  certain  writers  go  on  to  boast  that  "  no  part  of  her 
[the  Chnrch  of  England's]  present  endowments  is  national  property.'* 
In  what  relation  does  the  second  part  of  the  boast  stand  to  the 
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former  ?  Are  the  two  propositions  which  Mr.  Clarke  condemnfi,  "  that 
the  Church  of  England  never  received  any  part  of  her  endowments 
from  national  sources/*  and  ''  that  uo  part  of  her  present  endowments 
is  national  property,"  supposed  to  stand  or  fall  together  ?  We  shall 
see  our  way  a  little  clearer  if,  for  the  two  negative  propositions  which 
y>h\  Clarke  condemns,  we  should  substitute  two  affiniiative  propoeitioiis 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  approve.  I  conoeiye  Mr. 
Clarke  saying,  '^  Part  at  least  of  the  endowments  of  the  Chnich  of 
England  was  received  from  national  sources ;  therefore  any  part  of 
her  present  endowments  which  originally  came  from  such  sooxoea  is 
national  property.''  ilr.  Clarke,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  holds 
this  to  be  a  sound  argument. 

The  first  proposition,  as  I  have  already  said,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for 
Mr.  Clarke  has  made  its  meaning  perfectly  clear  by  defining  what  he 
means  by  grants  from  ''  national  sources.'*    He  means,  in  early  times, 
grants  made  by  the   King  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan ;   in  later 
times  therefore  he  would  mean  grants  by  Act  of  Parliament.      Here 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his  fact.     ]^ut  the  inference  from   the 
fact  is  by  no  means  so  clear ;  for  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  define  the  im- 
portant woi-ds   '*  national  property."     The  second  proposition  admits 
of  a  good  deal  of  debate  ;  it  may  be  accepted  or  denied  according  to 
the  different  senses  which  may  l>e  put  u]X)n  those  words.      Lieaving 
for  the  present  the  possible  different  meanings  of  the  words,  "  national 
property,''  let  us  follow  Mr.  Clarke  a  little  closer.     He  seems  to  hold 
that,  because  certain  lands  were  national  pro]^rty  a  thousand  years 
back,  therefore  they  must  be  national  property  now.    This  does 'not 
seem  necessarily  to  follow ;  they  may  have  been  national  property  then, 
ami  may  have  ceased  to  l)e  so  at  some  later  time.     But  Mr.  Clarke 
seems,  yet  more  remarkably,  to  hold  that  these   lands  are  specially 
proved  to  be  national  i)roperty  now,  because,  a  thousand  years  back, 
th(»y  went  through  a  process  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  hare 
the  effect  of  making  them  cease  to  be  national  property.      This  is 
really  ^Ir.  Clarke's  argument.      He  tells  us,  and  tells  us  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  laud  spoken  of  was  once  folJchfnd,  and  that  folkland 
was  national  property.    He  further  says,  no  less  truly,  that  the  charters 
changed  these  lands  from  fidkJaml  into  hoohland.     That  i:=!,  the  charters 
changed  these  lands  from  national  pi'operty  into  something  else.      It 
is  on   this   fact  that  Mr.  Clarke,  somewhat  remarkably,  grounds  his 
argument  that  these  lands  are  national  property  still.     It  would  seem 
more  natural  to  argue  that,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  national  pro- 
perty still  among  us,  these  lands  at  any  rate  which,  according  to   Mr. 
Clarke's  own  showing,  were  changed  from  national  property  into  some- 
thing else  a  thousand  years  back  can  never  be  held  to  be  part  of  it. 

I  will  not  say  anything  yet  as  to  the  nature  of  national  property, 
or  as  to  any  general  question  at  all.  I  will  follow  Mr.  Clarke  through 
his  argument.     He  goes  on  to  pile  together  through  several  pages. 
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avast  number  of  cases  in  which  kings,  with  the  assent  of  theii'  Witan-, 
granted  lands  to  bishopricB^  monast'eries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodieh. 
He  remarks  that  **  none  of  these  charter-grants  seem  to  have  beeu 
given  to  parishes,"  1  heartily  wish  some  of  them  had  been*  For 
then  we  should  surely  have  had  some  further  light  thrown  upon  all 
the  puzzling  tjuestions  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  parishes.  U 
we  had  a  grant  to  a  parish  at  a  certain  date,  we  should  at  least  h& 
sure  that  there  was  such  a  thing  aa  a  parish  at  that  date.  But 
Mr,  Clarke  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that,  if  *^  the  parochial 
incumbents  and  curates  '*  got  nothing  direct  from  the  ancient  kingB 
and  their  Witan,  they  have  at  least  got  **  over  £800,000  per  annum 
from  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission."  One 
does  not  at  first  se6  how  this  bears  on  Mr,  Clarke's  professed  object* 
The  line  of  argument  seems  to  be  that,  as  much  that  the  Commit 
sioners  gave  to  the  parochial  incumbents  had  once  been  paii  of  th 
folkland  that  was  changed  into  bookland,  therefore  the  parochial  incum- 
bents are  now  sharers  in  this  mysterious  '^  national  property  *'  as  well 
as  the  bishops.  He  then  goes  on  to  lament  that  the  monastic  jh-o- 
perty  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  granted  to  private  persons  instead 
of  going  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  One  is  inclined  to  say  so  too,  at 
the  risk  of  i>olitical  economists  finding  fault.  But  one  hardly  sees 
what  light  this  throws  upon  folkland  and  booklandj  and  the  action  of 
ancient  kings  and  their  Witan. 

Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  his  facts  toge- 
ther. I  am  not  going  to  take  anything  Uke  the  same  pains  to  test 
all  his  instances,  to  see  which  are  right  and  which  are  wrong.  For 
my  object  it  is  exactly  the  same  if  every  one  is  right  and  if  every  one 
is  wrong.  Bnt  I  can  see  here  and  there  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  not  very 
much  at  home  in  these  matters.  He  has  worked  hard,  but  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  not  used  to  the  kind  of  work.  I  must  specially  ask 
about  one  thing  which  concerns  me  locally  and  personally.  ^Ir.  Clarke 
knows  so  much  more  about  the  history  of  the  church  of  Wells  than 
I  can  profess  to  do.  Above  all,  1  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
mysterious  passage  in  page  106 :  **  When  Earl  Harold  and  his  father 
Godwin  were  banished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  bestowed  on  the 
church  of  Wells,  in  a.d.  1065,  Earl  Harold's  estates  in  Somersetshire, 
amounting  to  210  hides.**  This  savours  rather  of  CoUiusou's  History 
of  Somerset  than  of  Domesday  Book.  Does  !Mr.  Clarke  really 
think  that  Godwine  and  Harold  were  banished  in  1065  ?  I  can  only 
guess  tliat  he  has  got  hold  of  the  well-known  spurious  charter  in 
Codex  Diplomaticus,  iv.  163  (No.  816) ;  but  what  has  this,  if  it 
were  genuine,  to  do  with  Harold's  banishment  or  with  Harold  at  ail  ? 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green »  and  myself  also,  did  take  some  little  pains  about 
these  matters  a  good  many  years  back  ;  but  it  seems  all  one  to  Mi\ 
Clarke.  And  it  does  seem  strange  at  this  tinie  of  day,  after  the  very 
simple  matter  has  been  explained  over  and  over  again,  to  find  Mr. 
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Clarke  going  on,  as  he  might  have  gone  on  fifty  years  back,  to  tell  ns 
hovr  *'  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham  are  not  described  in  the  sunrey,  neither  is  Lancashire 
under  its  proper  title."  Yet  he  shows  the  next  moment  that  the 
lands  which  now  make  up  Lancashire  are  all  entered  in  the  Survey, 
each  "  under  its  proper  title/'  though  not  under  the  title  of  Lanca- 
shire, which  was  not  yet  in  being.  And  Mr.  Clarke  clearly  does  not 
understand  that,  when  the  Survey  was  taken,  Cumberland  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  land  of  Carlisle,  was  no  more  likely  to  be  described 
than  Caithness  or  Maine,  because,  like  them,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

A  man  really  ought  not  to  undertake  enquiries  of  this  kind  till  he 
has  got  up  such  matters  as  these.  But,  as  I  just  now  said,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  matter  whether  Mr.  Clarke's  facts  are  minutely 
accurate  or  not.  They  are  accurate  enough  to  prove  what  nobody 
ever  doubted,  namely,  Mr.  Clarke's  first  position  that  such  grants  as 
he  speaks  of  were  made,  and  very  often  made.  The  real  question  is, 
What  does  the  making  of  such  grants  prove  ?  Before  we  go  on  to 
cx»nsider  this  question,  I  would  ask  ^Nlr.  Clarke  whether,  in  turning 
over  his  Codex  Diplomaticus,  he  ever  stopped  to  look  at  any  of  the 
charters  which  are  not  granted  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  to  laymen 
in  their  personal  character  ?  There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  the  exact  fellows  of  the  grants  made  to  bishops  and 
monasteries.  They  are  made  by  the  same  authority ;  they  do  exactly 
the  same  things ;  they  follow  exactly  the  same  formulce ;  they  confirm 
the  grant  with  exactly  the  same  awful  sanctions ;  he  who  diall  dis- 
turb the  lay  grantee  in  his  possession  is  to  be  sent  to  the  company  of 
Judas  in  the  next  world,  just  as  much  as  he  who  shall  diatorb  the 
spiritual  grantee.  ]\rr.  Clarke  has  quoted  very  many  instances  of  the 
one  kind  and  not  one  of  the  other.  Some,  therefore,  might  be  tempted 
to  fancy  that  the  ancient  kings  and  their  Witan  were  always 
granting  away  national  property  to  bishops  and  monks,  and  that 
they  never  granted  away  any  to  earls  and  thegns.  I  will  not  count 
the  number  of  documents  of  each  kind  to  be  found  in  the  book,  or 
painfully  add  up  the  amount  of  hides  (granted  to  each  class  of  grantee  ; 
it  is  enough  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of  both,  and  that  one 
kind  of  grant  was  clearly  as  familiar  as  the  other.  I  will  compare 
one  or  two  examples  of  each. 

I  lighted  by  chance  on  two  charters  of  yl*]thelstan  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
V.  187,  189  (No.  1099  and  110),  each  of  which  illustrates  some 
curious  points  as  to  tenure.  In  920,  yEthalstan,  "  Angulsazonnm 
rex  non  modica  infulatus  sublimatus  dignitate,"  makes  a  grant 
''  supemo  instigatus  desiderio,"  to  his  faithful  thegn  Ealdred  (fideli 
meo  Ealdredo  ministro)  of  certain  lands,  Cealhgrsefan  and  Peobban- 
wyrtSe — I  am  not  concerned  to  point  out  the  locality,  but  the  former 
name  sounds  attractively  like  Chalgrove,     The  land  had  been  bought  hy 
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Ealdred  for  ten  pounds  of  certain  pagans,  that  is  to  say,  Danes ; 
whether  it  was  his  own  land  that  he  ransomed  or  what,  we  are  not 
told.  He  had  made  the  purchase  at  the  bidding  of  the  late  King 
Ea^ward,  of  Ealdorman  ^4iJthelred  and  others  ;  but  the  transaction 
was  still  held  to  need  the  more  solemn  confirmation  of  the  present 
King  and  his  Witan.  The  land  clearly  still  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  folkland,  *'  national  property/'  which  needed  to  be  **  booked  **  to 
Ealdred  before  it  was  fully  his  beyond  dispute.  So  King  .Ethelatan, 
as  the  English  form  put>s  it,  "  books  it  to  him  in  clean  fee  (/Ethelstan 
cyng  geb6cade  Ealdrede  wi5  his  cWne  feo)/*  In  the  Latin  the  King 
explains  himself  more  at  large.  He  grants  the  land  to  Ealdred  for 
life,  and  Ealdred,  at  his  death,  may  leave  it  to  whom  he  will  ('*  hicre- 
ditari  libertate*  concedens  donabo  habendam  possidendamque  diu 
vixerit,  et  post  obitnm  snum  qnibnscumque  sibi  placitis  ha^redi bus  dare 
voluerit").  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  cherished  privilege  of  holding 
the  land  free  from  all  burthens,  except  the  inevitable  three,  Ealdred 
has  to  pay.  **  Sit  autem  ha?*c  pra?fata  terrii3  donntio  ab  ooini  sa^culari 
unere  iibera,  prater  expeditionem  et  arcis  pontisve  constructionem,  pro 
competenti  pecunia  quam  ego  apcepi  ab  eo,  id  est,  CL.  mancas  de  puro 
anro."  This  time  Judas  is  not  mentioned,  but  any  who  shall  disturb 
Ealdred  in  his  possession  are  solemnly  warned  that  it  will  bo  the 
worse  for  them  at  the  last  day.  A  nnmber  of  bishops,  ealdormen,  and 
thegns  give  their  assent  to  the  King*s  act.  That  is,  the  grant  was  an 
act  of  the  Witao,  answering  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  now. 

I  might  have  chosen  a  simpler  example,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
about  paying  and  no  earlier  story.  But  this  charter  is  of  special 
importance  as  showing  that,  iu  any  matter  of  doubt,  as  there  may 
have  been  in  Ealdred's  case,  it  was  at  least  safer  to  get  the  formal 
confirmation  of  the  highest  authority.  If  the  land  wliich  Ealdred 
had  bonght  of  the  pagans  was  not  ''national  property"  before,  it  became 
so  by  legal  fiction.  The  king  and  his  Witan  treated  it  as  such  ;  they 
booked  it  to  Ealdred,  and  so  turned  it  from  folk  land  into  bookland. 

The    charter    that    immediately    follows    (v,   189)    is    a   grant  of 

.Ethelstan  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  in  the  days  of  Archbishop 

Wulfhelm,     The  land  grant-*_*d  is  at  Folkestone,  and  its  history  is  to 

be  noticed.      A  monastery  of  nuns  had  stood  on  the  spot  which  had 

been  destroyed  by  Danes.     The  ancient  employment  of  the  land  to 

sacred  uses  suggests  that  it  would  be  becoming  to  apply  it  to  sacred 

uses  again.      But  that  is  all ;  the  king  merely  mentions  this  as  the 

motive  of  his  act ;  he  distinctly  asserts  the  land  to  be  his  by  right ; 

'*  terra  juris  mei/*     That  is  to  say,  -^thelstan  knew  nothing  of  any 

abiding   and  inherent  right  in  Church  property,  of  any  abiding  or 

inherent  cnrse  of  sacrilege.     He  who  shall  violently  or  fraudulently 

dispossess  either  clerk  or  layman  is  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the 

*  It  b 'Mibertfttoro  "  in  the  text,  therefore,  doubtlewi,  in  the  MS,;  but  it  surely 
ou;:bt  to  Imi  **Ut>cr/fl/^."  The  word  'Mniuriis  "  close  by  must  also  be  wix»ng;  but  1 
caunt^t  urnlcrtake  to  guc«*  wlmt  U  right- 
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next  world;  bat  there  is  no  magic  or  mystery  aboat  land  which 
had  been  held  by  nuns.  As  the  nuns  had  vanished,  as  there  was  no 
ecclesiastical  clsimant,  the  land  naturally  reverted  to  the  Crown,  or 
became  *'  national  property."  yEthelstan  implies  his  fall  right  tx> 
keep  it ;  only  it  pleases  his  pious  feelings  to  give  it  again  to  a  pions 
use,  '^  ut  servitium  quod  ita  fieri  solebat  restituatur." 

The  land  now  granted  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  i^ven   on 
the  same  terms  as  what  the  other  land  was  granted  to  the  layman 
Ealdred.     It  is  to  be  free  from  all  burthens,   except  the  three   that 
cannot  be  escaped  (^'  Sit  pncdicta   terra  libera   ab  omni  mnndiali 
obstaculo  ....  exceptis  expeditione  pontis  arcisve  a'dificatione  **). 
The  subscribing  Witan  are  few,  the  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  one 
ealdrman.     It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  none  of  them  uses  the 
emphatic    word    "consonsi,"   which    abounds    in    the    signatures    to 
Ealdred's  grant.     It  is  therefore  open  to  any  one  to  argue  that  this 
was  not  a  grant  of  folkland  by  authority  of  the  Witan,  but  a   grant 
of  the  king's  own  bookland,  to  which  these  five  great  persons  were 
simply  witnesses     If  so,  and  if  the  land  is  still  part  of  the  "  endon-- 
ments  of  the  Church  of  England,"  we   shall  have  a  case  of  private 
endowment^  not  out  of  national  property,   more  than  nine  hundred 
years  old.     In  two  charters  that  follow  next  but  one,  one  of  them  to 
Abbot  (or  Bishop)  yElfric,  the  other  to  a  layman  of  the  same  name, 
the   "  national  property "   stands  out  clearly  enough.      The  Witan, 
clerical  and  lay,  not  only  subscribe,  but  consent  by  dozens.     What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  Mr.  Clarke,  who  clearly  makes  a  difibrenee 
between  endowments  from  private  and  from   national  sources,  would, 
in  an  act  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  take  away  the  land 
granted  by  the  authority  of  the  Witan,  and  leave  the  private  gift  of 
-^Ethelstan  (if  it  is  ruled  to  be  such),  which  a  few  Witan  only  witnessed. 
That  is,  of  course,  unless,  as  is  likely  enough,  both  have  gone  the 
way  of  such  things  under  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Edward  the  Sixth. 

But  I  am  much  more  anxious  to  know  with  what  eyes  Mr.  Clarke 
looks  on  the  charters  to  laymen.  Does  he  draw  any  distinction 
between  them  and  the  cliarters  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  ?  The  grants 
to  the  two  are  made  from  the  same  sources,  by  the  same  authority, 
in  tlio  same  terms,  on  the  same  conditions.  In  each  case  folkland^ 
**  national  property,"  is  changed  into  hooJdand.  I  should  have  argued 
that  this  proved  that  in  both  cases  it  ceased  to  be  national  property 
by  virtue  of  the  charter.  Mr.  Clarke  argues,  in  the  case  of  eccle« 
siastical  grants,  that  this  change  of  folkland  into  bookland  tiien  is 
the  most  unanswerable  proof  that  it  remains  folkland  to  this  day. 
Does  he  apply  this  argument  to  the  lay  grants  also  ?  Or  does  he 
distinguish  between  the  lay  and  the  ecclesiastical  grants  ?  Does  he 
hold  that  the  land  granted  '^  out  of  national  sources ''  to  ^Ifric  the 
layman  and  to  JElfric  the  churchman  is  now  alike  '*  national  property"? 
Or  does  he  hold  that  the  land  granted  to  ^Ifric  the  churchman  is 
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now  '*  national  property/'  but  that  the  laxid  granted  to  ^Ifric  the 
layman  is  not  ?  And,  if  he  draws  the  distinction,  what  are  the  gi'onnds 
on  which  he  di^aws  it  ? 

The  ooncloflion  to  which  Mr.  Clai'kes  argument  would  seem 
naturally  to  leati  may  seem  a  little  dangerous  to  the  Landed  interest 
in  days  when  that  interest  is  so  much  talked  about,  and  not  always 
kindly.  AH,  or  a  rery  large  part,  of  the  endowments  of  private 
men  would  seem  suddenly  to  find  itself  *'  national  property/' 
That  stubborn  piece  of  ground  which  -tEthelstan  by  consent  of  his 
Witan  granted  to  the  thegn  *Elfric  was  in  vain  changed  by  the 
charter  from  folliand  into  hooldamL  According  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
argument,  whoever  may  be  the  present  owner,  it  i^emains  folkland^ 
**  national  property/'  to  this  day.  It  may  at  any  moment  have 
anything  done  to  it  which  may  be  rightly  done  to  "  national  pro- 
perty/' That  is  not  unlikely  to  be  something  which  the  present 
owner  would  not  like.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the 
*' Nationalisation  of  the  Land*';  it  may  be  that  it  is  going  to  be 
done  by  authority  of  charters  of  King  -^thelstau. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  has  finished  ^his  studies  in  Domesday  and  the 
Charters,  he  goes  on  to  give  some  figures  belonging  to  our  own  time. 
He  then  steps  in  to  deliver  judgement  in  a  case  of  **  mendacity/*  at 
least  of  *'  ignorant  or  mendacious  clap-trap  *'  between  I^rd  Hartington 
and  the  CkiircJi  Times.  '*  Mendacity  *'  means,  I  believe,  in  English, 
**  lying/*  If  David  or  his  translators  had  h^en  more  pcJite  in  their 
speech,  they  would  have  said  in  their  haste  that  all  men  were 
"  mendacioos/*  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  Chmrh  TiiM^  ;  but  I 
should  really  have  thought  that  Lord  Hartington  was  one  of  the  last 
men  to  h&  likely  to  indulge  in  "  mendacity/'  though  the  milder  alter- 
native of  "  ignorance  **  might,  in  a  matter  of  King  /Ethelstan's  charters, 
seem  not  altogether  impossible.  The  positions  which  the  Church  Tinics 
pronounces  to  be  "  ignorant  or  mendacious  clap-trap/'  but  about 
which  Mr.  Clarke  rules  that  '*  Lord  Hartington  was  correct,  and  the 
Church  Kmoi  wrong/'  stand  thus,  as  reported  by  ilr.  Clarke :  ^'  Oar 
ancestors  had  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  public  property  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  instruction  of  the  people/* 
*■  State  endowments  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  ; "  here 
the  verb  in  lacking.  Now  is  Lord  Hartington  **  correct ''  ?  One 
needs  things  to  be  a  little  more  clearly  defined  before  one  can  say 
Yea  or  Nay.  One  would  like  to  know  something  about  these 
ancestors  of  ours,  their  date  and  circumstances,  and  what  it  was  that 
made  them  so  specially  thoughtful  about  the  spiritual  and  moral 
instruction  of  the  people.  For  instance,  do  the  ancestors  spoken  of 
oome  down  so  late  aa  the  foundation  of  Cistercian  abbeys  in  places 
where  there  were  so  few  people  to  instruct?  Or  did  Henry  the  Eighth 
take  these  abbeys  away,  because  he  found  that  they  were  useless  for 
purposes  of  instniction  ?     And  was  the  whole  of  this  "  considerable 
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share  of  public  property  "  given  to  these  purposes  of  "  instniction,'' 
and  nothing  either  to  the  strcitium  Dei  or  for  the  good  of  anybody's 
soul  ?  And  one  would  like  to  have  a  little  clearer  notion  of  a  *'  State 
endowment."  Somehow  there  is  not  much  about  ''  spiritual  and 
moral  instruction  ^'  in  the  documents,  memorials  of  our  ancestors,  at 
which  we  have  just  been  looking.  yEthelstan  thinks  it  becoming 
that,  where  Grod  had  been  worshipped  before,  He  should  be  worshipped 
again ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  about  '^  instruction."  ^^^fric  the 
churchman  and  -rElfric  the  layman  each  receive  what  we  may,  if  we 
please,  call  a  ^'  State  endowment "  ;  but  there  is  just  as  little  about 
'*  moral  instruction  '*  in  the  endowment  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  as 
there  is  in  the  endowment  of  the  thegn.  On  the  interpretation  and 
bearings  of  the  grants  and  other  acts  of  our  ancestors,  the  judgement  of 
Kemble  or  Guest — I  will  not  quote  churchmen — was  worth  a  good 
deal.  I  cannot  think  that  Clarke-upon-Hartington  gives  us  any 
great  enlightenment. 

Very  soon  after  I  came  back  to  Oxford  in  1881,  I  heard  one  of 
ilr.  Ruskin's  last  lectures  in  the  chair  of  Fine  Art.  He  spoke  of 
many  things,  among  others  of  the  care  which  the  mother  of  Theodoric 
the  East-Goth  took  of  her  son's  clothes.  But  I  specially  marked  the 
great  advantage  that  Mr.  Ruskin  drew  from  freely  speaking  of  himself, 
and  referring  to  his  own  writings.  I  thought  that  the  example  was  a 
good  one  for  all  of  us  who  have  written  anything.  It  saves  a  g^reat 
deal  of  trouble  to  cast  off  all  false  modesty,  and  boldly  to  refer  to 
oneself  in  all  those  cases  in  which  one  would  think  it  right  to  refer 
to  some  one  else.  I  therefore  make  no  scruple  about  calling  notice 
to  the  fact  that  a  little  book  of  mine  headed,  ^^  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment,  What  are  They  ?  "  was  first  published  by  Macmillan  in 
1874,  and  that  more  than  one  edition  of  it  has  appeared  since.  In 
that  little  book  I  took  no  side ;  I  did  not  argue  either  for  or  against 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment ;  I  simply  tried  to  get  rid  of  some 
common  fallacies  on  both  sides  which  seemed  to  me  to  confuse  the 
matter  and  to  hinder  lx)th  sides  from  arguing  the  case  as  it  should 
be  argued.  I  will  not  repeat  here  all  that  I  said  there.  I  will  only 
put  forth  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  way  that  I  can  a  few  proposi- 
tions that  may  be  of  use  in  the  controversy.  Some  of  these  I  would 
specially  recommend  to  Mr.  Clarke. 

First  and  foremost,  the  State  in  every  country — that  is,  the  supreme 
power — that  is,  in  Great  Britain,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons — can 
lawfully  do  anything.  The  power  of  the  State  has,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  bounds.  It  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  actions.  It  maj 
lawfully  do  things  which  would  be  crimes  in  any  individual,  or  in  any 
body  of  men  of  less  authority.  It  is  supreme  over  life  and  property. 
It  may  cut  off  Strafford's  head  without  the  sentence  of  the  ordinary 
court ;  it  may  authorise  a  railway  company  to  take  a  man's  laiid 
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against  his  will.  In  any  individual,  in  any  corporation,  these  acts 
would  be  crimes.  In  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  assembled  in  Par- 
liament, tliey  are  lawful  acts* 

It  follows  then  that,  the  power  of  Parliament  being  boundless 
rer  all  things  and  persons,  it  cannot  have  more  or  less  power  over 
ae  class  of  things  or  persons  than  over  another.  It  has  therefore 
the  same  power  over  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  that  it 
has  over  all  property  and  over  everything.  It  cannot  have  less ;  it 
cannot  have  more.  It  cannot  have  less  power ;  because  no  founder 
or  benefactor  can  put  his  gifts  beyond  the  reach  of  that  authority 
which  is  supreme.  It  cannot  have  more  power ;  because  that  which 
is  boundless  cannot  be  increased.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  talk  about 
*'  robbery  "  and  **  sacrilege,''  as  applied  to  the  acta  of  the  supreme 
power.  It  is  no  less  needless  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
to  dispute  whether  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  is 
"  national  property "  or  not.  The  State  may  deal  with  it  as  it 
pleases,  whether  it  b©  "  national  property  *'  or  anything  else. 

It  follows  then  that  an  Act  for  ''  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment  '*  is  to  be  debated  on  a  very  simple  issue — Is  this  measure  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  or  not  ?  That  simple  issue  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  cries,  either  of  *'  national  property "  on  one  side,  or 
of  "  sacrilege ''  on  the  other.  "  Disestablishment "  is  a  term  not 
easy  to  define ;  but  Acts  of  "  Disendowment,''  that  is,  Acts  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  have  been 
repeatedly  passed  at  various  times  of  English  history.  Such  Acts 
may  be  piassed  again.  It  is  open  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Clarke  or  to 
anybody  else  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  of  any  particular  Act  of 
this  kind»  just  as  we  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  a  Home  Bule  Bill 
or  of  a  Parliamentary  Keform  Bill.  We  may  think  any  of  these 
measures  unjust  or  inexpedient.  That  is,  we  may  think  it  our  daty, 
if  in  I'arliament,  to  vote  against  them  ;  if  not  in  Parliament,  to  peti- 
tion against  them.  But,  when  passed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
they  are  all  lawful ;  the  Bill  for  Disendowment  is  lawful  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  other  Bills.  In  all  three  cases  alike  the 
supreme  authority  exercises  its  inherent  and  boundless  power.  That 
power  needs  not  to  be  strengthened  by  any  special  argument  in  any 
particular  case. 

I  may  add  a  few  more  sayings  which  may  also  be  useful  in  the 
controversy  ;  useful,  that  is,  towai-ds  clearing  the  way  on  both  sides. 

First,  thenj  it  is  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as,  possible,  talking  about  the 
^property  of  the  Church  of  England,"     The  phrase  is  accurate  in  a 

ise,  and  it  cannot  always  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  always  liable  to 
strengtlien  a  popular  misconception.  There  is  no  corporation  called 
the  Church  of  England,  holding  property  as  a  whole.  Till  the 
erection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionj  there  was  no  corporation 
holding  ecclesiastical  property  for  general  ecclesiastical  purposes*     To 
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this  day,  whatever  ecclesiastical  property  is  not  held  by  the  Eoclesias- 
tical  Commission  is  held  by  a  crowd  of  corporations,  sole  and  aggregate, 
endowed  each  for  itself,  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers  maimers. 
Some  people,  I  fancy,  really  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  was, 
at  some  time  or  other,  endowed  by  a  general  act,  the  act  of  a 
nation  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  a  national  establiBhment  and 
endowment  of  religion.  I^ord  Hartington's  words,  oonntersigned  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  sound  something  like  this.  And  most  certainly  many 
people  who  know  better  than  to  believe  anything  so  foolish  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  yet  practically  believe  it ;  for  they  speak  and  act  as 
if  they  did. 

Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  inherent  and  bonndlees 
power  of  the  State  to  deal  at  its  will  with  ecclesiastical  property,  as 
with  everything  else,  can  be  strengthened  by  saying  that  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  property  has  already  been  taken  from  one  Church  and 
given  to  another.     This  event  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at  some 
stage  of  those  changes  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  up  abont  thirty 
years   in  the   sixteenth  centur}',  which  are   often  jumbled  together 
under  the  name  of  ^'  the  Reformation,"  as   if  they  were   one  event 
which  happened    at    one    time.*      Now  the  theological    result  ci 
those  thirty  years  of  change  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of;  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
with  the  Church  of  England  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  is  a  matter  for 
divines  to  argue.     As  a  ir.atter  of  plain  fact,  there  was  no  general 
taking  from  one  set  of  people  to  give  to  another.     Many  ecclesiastical 
corporations  were  suppressed ;  many  were  impoverished,  lawfully  and 
unlawfully;    a  good  many  new  ones    were    founded.       When    the 
property  of  a  suppressed  corporation  was  given  to  a  newly  founded 
one,  then  alone  was  there  anything  at  all  like  taking  from  one  set  of 
people  to  give  to  another.     And  that  was  not  taking  from  men  of  one 
religion  to  give  to  another.     Many  ecclesiastical  corporations  went  on 
untouched  through  the  whole  time ;  if  their  members  conformed  to 
the  successive  changes  of  the  law,  there  was  nothing  to  touch  them. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  last  case,  many  who,  if  examined,  would 
answer  rightly  as  to  the  facts,  practically  believe  something  diflerent 
Trora  the  facts.     That  is,  they  speak  and  act  as  if  they  did.  * 

Lastly,  for  a  word  or  two  on  **  national  property."  From  my  point 
of  view,  it  is  needless  to  argue  whether  the  property  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  is  "  national  property  "  or  not.  The  supreme  power  of 
the  State  supplies  all  that  is  wanted.  I  should  be  sorry  to  speak  of 
the  charters  of  yEthelstan,  or  of  any  other  ancient  king,  as  rubbish  ; 
but  they  are  rubbish  for  the  immediate  practical  purposes  of  this  con- 
troversy. I  am  fully  aware  that  the  words  "  national  property  "  have 
been  applied  to  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  by  public  men 

*  It  must  be  rempmbercd  that  in  several  foreign  count rie>.  "  the  Reformation'*  was  oaa 
event  which  happened  at  one  time.    Thia  adds  to  the  confuMon. 
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on  both  sidea  in  politics,  whose  words  on  such  matters  are  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  confused  utterances  of  Lord  Hartington.  Still  I 
must  venture  to  think  that  the  erpression  is  vague  and  misleading. 
If  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  State  may  deal  as  it  pleases  with  this 
kind  of  property,  that  is  undoubted.  But  to  that  end  to  call  it 
"'  national  propeHy  '*  is  to  get  at  the  fact  by  a  hard  Median  road,  while 
we  have  already  got  to  it  by  an  easy  Persian  road.  If  anything  more 
definite. is  meant,  I  must  reject  the  name.  "  National  property,"  in 
the  strictest  sense,  does  not  now  exist  among  us.  That  is  property  like 
the  old  folkland  or  the  Boman  ager  ^mblicus,  land  of  which  the  nation, 
as  a  nation,  is  the  corporate  landlord.  The  folldand  changed  into 
Ttrra  IU(fis  by  a  gradual  process  to  which  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror 
gave  the  last  stroke.*  I  fancy  that  the  assent  of  the  Witan  even 
under  ^Ethelstan  was  becoming  a  little  formal-  Since  this  change 
was  completed,  there  has  been  in  England  no  national  property  in 
this  strict  sense.  The  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  is  no  more 
national  property  in  this  sense  than  any  other  property  is.  The 
natioujasa  nation,  is  not  its  landlord.  It  may  have  been  its  landlord 
once  ;  it  may  become  its  landlord  again ;  but  it  is  not  its  landloi-d  now. 
The  name  **  national  property  *'  is,  in  a  rough  practical  sense,  fairly 
enough  applied  to  various  things  like  the  London  Parks  or  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  held  by  the  Crown  or  by  Trustees, 
but  which  are  practically  open  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  man.  But 
these  are  not  '*  national  pro|>erty  "  in  the  sense  of  the  old  folldand  ; 
nor  is  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  *'  national  property  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Parks  and  the  iMnseum  are.  For  they  are 
not  held  by  the  Crown  or  by  Trustees,  but  by  the  coi'porations  tiiem- 
selves.  They  are  not  open  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  man.  On 
these  grounds  the  words  "  national  property,"  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
perty of  these  corporations,  though  possibly^  by  an  extreme  effort, 
•*  patient  **  of  an  accurate  sense,  are  always  liable  to  confuse  and  to 
mislead,  and  are  oonstantly  used  in  a  sense  w^hich  is  not  ticciirate, 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  unwillingness  to  admit 
that  the  Sta,te  has  exactly  the  same  power  over  ecclesiastical  property 
as  it  has  over  all  property,  and  no  more,  often  springs  from  under- 
valuing the  power  of  the  State  over  other  kinds  of  property.  "I 
suspect  that  the  '*  ancestors  "  referred  to  by  Lord  Hartington  did  not 
think  on  this  matter  exactly  as  lx>rd  Hartington  mofit  likely  thinks. 
But  on  this  head  1  should  like  to  speak  a  little  more  fully  some  time 
or  other,  as  soon  as  the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  will 
give  me  leave. 

Eow^ARi)  A.  Freeman* 
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IT  is  Corlyle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  who  remarks  somewhere  on  the 
curious  resemblance  in  behaviour  between  an  annihilated  dispu- 
tant and  the  murdered  Banqno.     We  should  hardly,  perhaps,  be  jns- 
tiiied  in  addressing  to  him  Macbeth's  pathetic,  yet  grimly  h  amorous 
protest  against   the  conduct  of  such  irrepressible  rcvaiants ;  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  '*  the  times  "  have  ever  been  *'  that  when  the  brains 
were  (argumentatively  speaking)  out,  the  (controversial)  man  would 
die."     On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  from  the  date  of  the  verr 
first  contention    in    which    human  beings  were    engaged — which  I 
take  to  be  the   dispute  between  Adam   and  Eve  as  to  whether  the 
unbridled  curiosity  and  wilfulness  of  the  woman  who  listened  to  the 
Tempter  were  or  were  not  more  discreditable  than  the  meanness  of  the 
man  who  threw  the  "whole  blame  on  the  woman — it  has  been  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  to  knock  the  brains,  in  a  dialectical  sense,  out  of  au 
opponent  has  no  effect  on  his  polemical  vitality  whatsoever.     He  rises 
again,  "  with  twenty  mortal  syllogisms  on  his  crown,"  and  pushes  the 
triumphant  syllogist — or  fully  satisfies  himself  that  he  has  pushed  him, 
which  is  just  as  good   for  all  practical  purposes — "  from  his  stool." 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  in  some  cases — as,  for  instance,  where  the 
fact  of  death  is  itself  the  point  in  dispute — there  is  an  inconvenient 
air  of  plausibility  about  the  mere  display  of  any  sign  of  life.    When, 
for  example,  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  a  man  is  dead, 
there  is  no  more  specious  rejoinder  than  for  the  corpse  to  rise  to  its 
feet.     Of  course  it  may  be  galvanism,  and,  in  the  case  I  am  about  to 
refer  to,  no  doubt  it  is :  but  still  there  is  the  reply,  showy  if  sujler- 
ficial,  theatrical  if  you  will,  but  imposing,  the  very  thing  to  "  go  down 
with  the  gallery,"  and  to  deceive  the  vulgar  unless  the  '*  superior 
person  "  is  unusually  prompt  and  clever  in  explaining  **  how  it's  done." 
This  he  has  not  been,  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  the  instance  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention.    The  apostles  of  the  New  Realism  in  fiction 
are  still  apparently  disposed  to  rest  on  the  convincing  demonstratioii 
which  they  submitted  to  the  world  some  few  years  ago,  that  ^'Bonuinoe 
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was  dead/'  that  "  all  the  stories  had  been  told/'  and  that  nothing  was 
left  for  the  novelist  but  to  treat  minute  changes  in  the  hntnan  con* 
sciousness  as  *'  events,"  and  to  recount  them  with  the  same  elaboration 
of  detail  as  the  Fomance-writers  of  the  past  were  accustoined  to 
bestow  upon  the  thrilling  incidents,  the  crowded  action,  and  stormy 
passions  with  which  they  habitually  dealt.  That  demonstration  remains 
on  record,  and  if  subsequent  facts  conflict,  or  appear  to  conflict,  with 
it,  so  much  the  worse,  our  Realists  appear  to  think,  for  the  subsequent 
facts.  Their  subsequence  is  no  excuse  for  their  intrusiveness ;  and 
they  are  properly  treated  in  being  as  completely  ignored  by  the 
theorists  whom  they  defy  as  if  they  had  been  in  existence  when  the 
.theory  was  propounded.  Thus,  for  example^  the  circumstance  that, 
ince  the  well-established  death  of  Romance,  there  has  been  one  of 
the  most  tremendous '*  booms  "  in  the  Action  of  *' adventure  *' that 
has  ever  occurred ;  and  that,  since  the  ''  last  story  was  told/'  there 
have  been  more  explorations  of  mysterious  coun tries,  more  seekings  and 
findings  of  treasure,  more  hand-to-haad  battles  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  generally  a  more  astonishing  outburst  of  activity  among  the 
inventors  of  exciting  narrative  than  hats  been  witnessed  for  a  couple 
of  geiH^rations— this,  I  say^  is  a  circumstance  which,  on  the  principles 
of  controversy  ^bove  referred  to,  deserves  no  attention  whatever. 
Romance  still  remains  **dead/'  however  many  new  romances  may 
make  their  appearance  every  year,  and  the  constant  telling  of  original 
or  reputedly  original  stories,  is  in  no  way  irreconcilable  with  the 
proposition  that  '*  all  the  stories  have  been  told.'* 

This  position  of  the  Realists  is  for  the  moment,  no  doubt,  a  rather 
difficult  one  to  hold;  but  time,  alter  all,  is  on  their  side.  Invention 
must  sooner  or  later  be  exhausted  among  the  Romantic  School,  who, 
indeed,  are  already  showing,  in  the  occasional  failure  and  misdirection  of 
that  faculty,  at  what  a  disadvantage  they  stand  as  compared  with  those 
writers  who  do  not  require  to  employ  it  at  all.  In  a  word»  the  held 
which  lies  open  before  the  latter  is  boundless  ;  that  of  the  former  is 
obviously,  and  will  soon  no  doubt.be  narrowly,  limited.  The  materials 
whicli  serve  a  Romancer  only  for  a  single  novel  would  furnish  forth 
a  dozen  or  more  for  the  Realist,  who  by  dint  of  *'  analysing  *'  the 
emotions  experienced  by  a  romantic  hero  at  his  first  appearance  on 
the  scene  can  easily  expand  the  contents  of  a  Romancer's  first  cliapter 
into  an  entire  volume.  What  a  difference,  for  instance, 
l>etween  the  respective  methods  of  the  two  Jameses — the  realistic 
Henry  and  the  romantic  (1.  P.  R.  !  This  now  forgotten  follower  of 
the  author  of  *' Waverley  "  (hand  passibH^  ctquuy  of  course,  but  then 
who  could  expect  to  match  Sir  Walter  s  stride  ?)  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  opening  his  stories  with  a  statement — supposed  to  be  calcu- 
lated, like  the  clock  striking  as  the  curtain  rose  on  Mr.  PufTs 
tragedy  of  **  The  Spanish  Armada,"  to  *'  beget  an  awful  attention  in 
the  audience  '* — to  the  effect  that  '^  on  a  lovely  evening  towards  the 
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close  of  the  fifteenth  "  or  other  yet  more  remote  **  century,  two  mount 
travellers,  enveloped  in  ample  cloaks,  might  lie  »een  slowly  aacending 
the  mnding  road  which  led  to  the  *' — ^snd  here  Mr.  James  eeleeted 
named  his  mediasval  csfitle.     One  of  these  travellers  tm^  gonaraUy 
youth  *^over  whose  head'*  Home  inconsiderable  nomber  of  ''sumtaera  had 
passed ;  '*  the  other   **  a   man   past   middle   age,   wbooa   scarred 
swarthy  visage ''  betokened    familiarity  with    martial    pursaits 
habitual  e^cposure  to  the  weather.     His  usual  mode  of  commencing 
conversation  with  his  tx>mpanion  was  to  exclaim,  "  By  my  halidame ! ' 
thus  sufficiently  preparing  the  reader  for  an  archaic  style  of  diaoot: 
which,  however,  did  not  escape  occasional  lapses  into  modern,  not  to 
say    **  newspaper/*    English.     However,   to   do   Mr.  G.   P.    R.  Jamee 
justice,  the  colloquy  was  seldom  long,  and  was  for  the  most  part  strictly 
to  the  point.     In  fact,  it  usually  lasted  only  just   long  enongh   to 
enable  the  two  travellers  to  complete  the  ascent  of  the  winding 
which  led  to  the  castle.     The  road  and  the  dialogue  would    be    mncl 
longer,  and  both  would  wind  much  more  if  these  tw^o  travellers  were 
•*  personally  conducted''    by  Mr.  Henry  James;  and  when    tbay 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortalice,  and  the  fun  would  have  begun  for  thai 
readers  of  the  elder  novelist,  there  would  be  less  exciting  matter  (ot 
the  admirers  of  the  younger.     G.  P.  It.  3  account  of  the  **  chatelaine/' 
again,  would  be  only  just  sufficient  to  explain  the  inconsiderably-suin- 
mered  traveller  s  falling  immediately  in  love  with  her*      **  Our  *'  Mr, 
James   would  have    a  great  deal    more  to  say  alx>ut  her   than   that« 
He  would  not,  perhaps,  expend  so  much  wealth  of  descriptive  language 
on  the  lady's  personal  appearance,  but  we  should  be  treated  to  a  mnch 
more  cooiplete  inventory  of  her  emotions ;   we  should  be  told  not  only 
what  the  young  man  thought  on  seeing  her,  but  also,  and  perhaps  at 
considerably  greater  length,  what  her  feelings  were  on  seeing  him. 
This  done,  the  two  travellers  would  lay  aside  their  ample  cloaks  for  a 
good   long   spell ;   and,    instead  of  becoming  involved  in  a  series  CNf 
romantic  adventures  with  each  other,  with  the  chatelaine^  and  with 
the  rofBanly  captain  of  freelx^oters  who   is  known  to  aspire  to  her 
hand,   and  whose  night   attack  upon  the  castle    at  the  head  of  his 
band  would  probably  be  due  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
G.  P,  R.  James's  romance,  the  youthfal  and  the  middle-aged  cavalier 
would  spend  at  least  a  volume  or  so  in  the  cattle,  engaged  in  a  minute 
study  of  their  own,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  allowed,  of  each  other's 
mented  processes  and  emotional  changes. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  comparison  further. 
Enongh  has  been  done,  I  submit^  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  which 
the  Realistic  novelist  rnjoys  over  the  Roraanct^r^in  that,  whereas  it  would 
be  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  extremely  difficult,  for  the  latter  to  make 
use  of  the  former's  materials^  to  reverse  the  operation  is,  quite  plainly, 
the  easiest  thiug  imaginable.  And  what  an  immense  field  is  thaa 
iid  open  Xii  writers  of  tlie  lleAlistif^  Sclniol  \      Wliv.  flu^  SliakBUeurt m 
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drama  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  libmry  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Bnlwer, 
Kingsley,  Dumas,  Hngo,  and  a  host  of  others,  would  supply  their 
wants  for  a  generation.  For  it  rauet  always  be  remembered  that  one 
of  Shakspeare's  tragedies  will  usually  furnish  matter  for  a  dozen 
realistic  novels. 

Note,  for  instonoe,  the  extraordinary  waste  of  material  of  which 
that  romantic  prodigal  has  been  guilty  in  his  treatment  of  the  stoiy 
of  Othello.  It  seems  incredible  that  he  should  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  incidents  set  forth  by  the  Moor  in  a  single  speech  of  some 
forty  odd  lines,  addressed  by  him  to  the  Venetian  Senate,  would  more 
than  suffice  for  the  entire  outfit  of  a  three-volame  novel  of  the 
HeAlistic  School.     As  thus: 

^*Her  father  loved  me,  on  iisvu*;<i  me, 
StiU  questioned  me  the  Btory  of  my  life 
From  yam  to  year/-  &c. 

How  came  a  proud  Venetian  Senator  to  love  a  Moor  ?  Here,  to  begin 
with,  is  a  psychology  co-ethnological  problem  of  extreme  obscurity, 
upon  which  at  least  a  couple  of  chapters  would  be  well  laid  out,  and 
which  could,  with  the  effect  of  heightening  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
be  left  unsolved  after  all.  Then  after  a  short  aeoount  of  Othello's 
extraordinary  ''  travellers'  tales  '*  we  come  to  the  passi^  : 

"  These  things  to  l^-ar 
Bid  Desdemona  seriously  incliBe.'^ 

Why  did  Desdemona  seriously  incline  to  hear  these  tilings  ?  Did  she 
know  enoagh  Greek  to  wonder  what  was  the  difference  between  the 
**  Anthropophagi  *'  and  the  "  cannibals  that  each  other  eat "  ?  And  did 
she  begin  by  believing  in  the  **  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders "  ?  Or  did  she  only  feign  belief  in  such  marvels 
just  to  see  how  far  Othello  would  go  ?  Several  chapters  might 
be  devote>d  to  tracing  out  the  subtle  processes  bj^  which  the  obvious 
good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  narrator  ultimately  triumphed  over 
the  half-amused  and  half-contemptuous  scepticism  with  which  Desde- 
mona had  at  first  listened  to  his  stories.  Then,  when  at  last  she 
began  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  floor's  adventures : 

*'  Her  house  affairs  wouM  liraw  her  thence, 
Which  ever  as  she  conld  with  haste  despatch, 
She*d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.'* 

Now,  here  is  a  genuine  incident  thrown  away.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  stronger  situation— as  the  Realistic  School  understand  strong  situa- 
tions— than  that  of  the  already  love-smitten  damsel  divided  between 
the  calls  of  her  household  duties  and  her  girlish  curiosity.  Yet  it 
is  a  situation  which  Shakspeare»  in  his  eagerness  to  get  on  to  the 
cheap  melodrama  of  lago's  machinations  and  the  vulgar  seneationaliBm 
of  the  **  smothering  scene/'  has  entirely  neglected  to  develop. 
Desdemona    has  been    summoned,    say,    to   inspect    anJ    count  the 
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articles  returned  from  the  wash,  and  has  left  Othello  in  mid-recital 
of  some  *'  hair-breadth  'scape,  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach."  One 
of  Brabantio's  night-shirts — as  well  as,  by-the-by,  one  of  her  own 
handkerchiefs — proves  to  be  missing,  and  to  make  inqoiry  into  the 
cause  of  its  disappearance  would  involve  a  somewhat  lengthened 
absence  from  the  drawing-room,  is  Desdemona  justified  in  post- 
poning the  investigation  in  order  to  get  back  and  hear  the  end  of 
a  story,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  true — for  her  former  scepticiem 
would  have  a  curious  habit  (which  can  be  analysed  in  about  a  couple 
of  pages)  of  reviving  every  now  and  then  in  her  bosom — or  ought 
she  not  rather  to  make  her  father's  linen  her  first  thought,  and  to 
suppress  her  curiosity  until  the  matter — and  the  clothes  baeket — 
has  been  sifted  to  the  bottom  ?  Filial  duty  after  an  agonising  struggle 
(say  two  chapters)  ultimately  triumphs,  and  she  delays  so  long  as  to 
find  on  her  return  that  the  Moor  has  taken  his  leave.  No  man  likes 
to  have  a  good  story  spoilt  in  this  way,  and  the  incident  accordingly 
leads  to  an  estrangement  between  the  two  lovers,  which,  properly 
handled,  will  carry  a  Realistic  novelist  well  into  the  middle  of  his 
second  volume,  just  as  it  might  have  tided  Shakspeare,  if  he  had 
understood  how  to  use  his  material,  over  his  first  two  acts. 

The  account  of  Othello's  actual  courtship,  and  ultimate  proposal 
of  marriage  (which  the  dramatist  hurries  over  in  a  dozen  lines  or  so), 
contains  matter  enougli  to  fill  at  least  a  volume  and  a  half.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Moor  tells  us  that,  at  the  request  of  Desdemona  herself,  he 
recount(>d  the  whole  of  his  adventures  over  again ;  and  though  it 
might  not  be  necessary  for  the  novelist  to  relate  them  once  more  in 
detail — and,  indeed,  would  be  undesirable,  as  introducing  too  much  of 
the  element  of  romance  into  a  realistic  work  of  fiction — he  might  well 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  explaining  how  it  was  that 
the  narrative  did  not  pall  upon  Desdemona  on  a  second  repetition. 
We  then  come  to  the  curious  psychological  phenomenon  indicated  in 
the  lines  : 

*'  She  wished  she  had  not  hoard  it :  yet  .she  wished 
That  lieaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  ;" 

and  immediately  after  to  the  lady's  nn'if  suggestion  that — 

•'  If  I  liad  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  >houlil  but  teacli  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spoke.*' 

And  well  he  might ;  the  hint  was  broad  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
But  it  I'aises  the  extremely  interesting  question  how  a  well-brought- 
up  young  Christian  woman  could,  no  doubt  in  perfect  innocence  of 
heart,  thus  throw  herself,  so  to  speak,  at  a  Saracen's  head.  ''  She 
loved  me,"  concludes  Othello, 

*'  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed  ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. " 
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No  more  crucial  example  of  Shakspeare's  lack  of  subtlety  is  to  be 
found  anywhere,  perhaps,  in  his  writings  than  he  furnishes  in  this 
singularly  inadequate  treatment  of  a  complex  emotional  situation*  For 
of  course  it  should  have  been  clear  to  him  that,  if  OtheUo  loved  Desde- 
mona  for  pitying  his  dangers^  Desdemoua  would,  by  a  natui*al  law 
of  reaction^  love  Othello  for  loving  her  for  her  compassionate  nature ; 
wlille  his  love  again  would  undoubtedly  be  heightened  by  his  ob- 
serving that  a  passion  originally  awakened  in  him  by  her  pity  for  his 
dangers  (which  were  themselves  the  original  source  of  her  nascent  love 
for  him)  had  called  forth  a  separate  response  on  its  own  account.  And 
it  would  certainly  require  a  consummate  master  both  of  analysis  and 
exposition  to  unravel  this  highly  complicated  tissue  of  interacting 
emotions  in  less  space  than  the  last  six  chapters  of  the  novel  would, 
witb  the  strictest  economy  of  language,  supply  the  writer. 

The  natural  end  of  the  story  is  of  cx>urse  the  acceptance  of  Othello's 
offer  by  Desdemona.  But  Realism^  having  so  completely  sup- 
planted Romance,  can  afford  to  lie  generous  to  its  ousted  rival ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  value  of  this  famous  love- 
tale  for  the  purposes  of  the  modern  novelist  does  not  absolutely  end 
with  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  Brabantio,  at  the  close  of  the  tirst 
act,  in  his  daughter's  mamage.  The  character  of  lago  has  possibilities, 
and  might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  study  in  the  modern 
maimer  ;  but  his  original  grudge  against  Othello,  which  Shakespeare, 
in  his  careless  way,  only  just  glances  at,  should  have  been  much  more 
fully  bmught  out ;  and  as  lago  had  been  jealous  of  the  floor's  atten- 
tions to  Emiliaj  the  proper  and  artistic  form  of  reprisal  would  have  been 
for  him  to  have  made  love  to  Desdemona  himself.  This  arrange- 
ment would  enable  the  novelist  to  dispense  with  the  character  of 
Cassio  (thtis  getting  rid  of  the  absurd  and  obsolete  drinking- scene)  as 
well  as  with  those  of  Bianca  (whom,  by«the-way,  the  stage  manager 
already  makes  short  work  of)  and  of  the  *'  snipe  "  Roderigo,  f>f  coui'se 
there  would  be  no  sensational  smothering  of  Desdemona,  or,  indeed,  any 
murder  or  other  so-called  dramatic  climax  of  any  kind*  The  retri- 
bution will  have  been  effected,  and  the  st^oiy,  therefore,  will  be, 
artistically  speaking,  complete,  when  Othello  has  been  made  to  feel 
those  pangs  of  jealousy  wliich   he  has  inflicted  upon  lago. 

It  is,  in  short,  clear  that  for  the  true  artist  the  last  word  has 
really  been  spoken  when  lago  exclaims :  ''  Look  where  he  comes ! 
Not  poppy  nor  mandragora,"  &c.  The  sentiment  is  here  too  vehe- 
mently, not  to  say  melodramatically,  expressed,  but  the  passage 
contains  the  *'  root  of  the  matter/*  The  realistic  novelist  would 
probably  wind  up  his  story  in  this  way  : 

*^  liow  did  you  sleeps  Oeiieral  I  '^ 

The  other  fixed  upon  him  a  troubled  look.  Thei*e  was  menace  in  it,  and 
suKpicion,  and  yet  a  mute  appeal  for  pity. 

Krirtign  JiimeH  eyed  him  nanniwly — prepared  for  an  outbi*eiik,  which, 
howev<n%  "li*!  not  come. 
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"  I  had  a  wretched  night,  James/*  was  all  the  General  said. 

The  ensign  turned  away,  and  a  curious  smile  flitted  for  a  momeut  across 
his  honest  face.  "  I  am  afraid/'  ln»  thought  to  himself,  "  that  it  is  a  case  in 
which  chloral  or  sulphonal  would  h^  tried,  as  the  doctors  say,  *  with  neigatiTe 
results.'  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  ran  his  musings,  "  if  my  com- 
Bianding  officer  were  to  be  a  martyr  to  iu^mnia  for  some  time  to  oome." 

Thk  End. 

I  have  heard  the  opinion  hazarded  that  the  four  lines  of  romantic 
drama  of  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  give  the  modem  equiva- 
lent in  realistic  fiction — the  lines 

*'  Look  where  he  oomes  !  not  poppy  nor  jnandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday," 

•are  the  most  terribly  intense  expression  of  the  devilish  exaltation  of 
hate  that  poetry  has  ever  achieved.  It  may  be  so ;  but  in  these  days 
people  do  not  exult  devilishly  about  anything,  and  it  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  that  the  pi*ose  rendering  of  the  situation  is  infinitely 
truer  to  the  spirit  of  contemporary  life,  with  which  alone  now  that 
*'  all  the  stories  have  been  told  "  the  artist  in  fiction  should,  or 
indeed  can,  concern  himself. 

The  modernisation  of  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet ''  is  a  task  of  so  obvious  a 
nature  that  the  proper  mode  of  setting  about  it  seems  hardly  worth 
indicating.  Its  real  motif  should,  of  course,  be,  not  the  loves  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  the  rivalrj'  of  Juliet  and  Rosalind,  between 
whose  competing  attractions  Romeo  should  stand  balanced  until  near 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  when  he  should  at  last  come  to  the  con- 
clusion (unless,  indeed,  it  be  considered  more  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  allow  the  story  to  close  on  his  continuing  indeci- 
sion) that  it  would  on  the  whole  be  an  act  of  imprudence  on  his  part 
to  marry  into  the  family  of  his  hereditary  foes.  Mercutio— whose 
duel  with  Tybalt  might  be  converted  appropriately  enough  into  a 
controversy  on  the  terms  of  the  fencer's  art,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of  arms,  in  one  of  the 
Veronese  reviews — would  attempt  to  combat  Romeo's  determination  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  advantage  of  marrj-ing  a  lady  whose  mother 
would  be  necessarily  precluded  from  taking  up  her  abode  with  him;  but 
the  long-hesitating  youth  should  be  represented  as  at  last  fixed  in  his 
resolve  to  decline  a  match  which  seemed  to  offer  no  other  promise  of 
settled  matrimonial  happiness. 

By  the  exercise,  in  fact,  of  a  little  ingenuity,  it  would  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  Shakspearian  drama,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Histories 
— though  some  even  of  these  are  evidently  capable  of  being  treated 
more  realistically  than  they  are — might  be  induced  to  lend  itself  to 
the  methods  of  the  latest  school  of  modem  fiction.  Nor  is  this  the 
earliest  body  of  romantic  narrative  which  could  be  made  available  for 
the  same  purpose.    Even  so  ancient  a  legend  as  that  of  the  ''  OdyiMj" 
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will  be  seen  to  afford  on  excellent  subject  to  the  Realistic  novelist 
who  is  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  the  most  proDiising  poasibilitios 
of  that  famous  stoiy  are  to  be  discovered,  not  in  the  adv^entures  of 
Odysseus,  but  in  the  contemporaneous  emotions  and  reflections  of 
Penelope,  the  diurnal  weavings  and  nocturnal  unravellings  of  whose 
celebrated  web  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  picturesquely  allegorising 
the  method  of  the  Realistic  School.  There  is  much  interest  too — and 
much  of  a  kind  altogether  neglected  by  Homer — to  be  got  out  of  the 
character  of  Telemachus.  whose  position  with  respect  to  his  mother's 
suitors  is  one  of  a  delicacy  to  which  a  Greek  rhapaodist  of  the  Heroic 
Age  would  be  naturally  far  less  qualiBed  than  an  American  novelist 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  do  justice. 

The  '*  Iliad"  appears,  I  admit,  to  be  a  rather  more  intractable  subject. 
At  first  sight  it  presents  to  us  little  more  than  a  series  of  noisy 
battle-pieces,  in  which  hulking  heroes  hurl  javelins  at  each  other, 
in  a  manner  most  disconcerting  to  a  subtle  analyst  of  character,  and 
deliver  boastful  and  threatening  speeches  which,  although  charac- 
t<3rised,  at  least  in  the  poet's  report  of  them,  by  a  ceitain  rude  rhe- 
torical vigour,  are  sadly  wanting  in  tiie  higher  literary  ^;?7U'sse.  Still, 
there  are  certain  passages  in  which  Homer — or  the  committee  who 
passed  under  that  name — would  appear  to  have  stumbled  upon  a  situa- 
tion of  psychological  promise,  though  marred,  it  is  needless  to  say,  by 
an  exasperating  failure  to  appreciate,  to  say  nothing  of  developing, 
its  possibilities.  One  such  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  interview 
between  Priam  and  Achilles,  where  the  aged  king  petitions  for  the 
restoration  to  him  of  the  body  of  Hector,  and  remarks  that  he,  the 
father,  undergoes  greater  anguish  than  had  ever  been  undergone  by 
mortal  man  before  him,  in  that  he  had  *'  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand 
that  slew  his  son/'  Surely  this  treatment  of  the  scene  is  quite  in- 
adequate. The  emotions  of  the  bereaved  Priam  in  the  presence  of 
the  slayer  of  his  beloved  Hector  must  have  been  of  a  highly  com- 
plex character,  and,  indeed,  they  present  a  more  interesting  psycho- 
logical problem  than  a  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  often 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  either  in  England  or  in  America. 
Yet  how  bald  and  jejune  is  the  solitary  brace  of  hexameters  (for  there 
are  really  only  two)  in  which  Homer  disposes  of  it!  It  was  not 
necessary,  of  course,  to  prolong  the  old  king's  speech ;  perhaps  one 
has  had  more  than  enough  of  it  already ;  but,  at  least,  a  couple  of 
hundred  lines  should  have  been  interpolated  between  its  conclusion 
Eld  the  reply  of  Achilles.  For  no  less  than  that  space  is,  on  the 
aost  moderate  estimate,  required  to  do  justice  to  the  extraordiuaiy 
mixture  of  feelings  with  which  Priam's  prayer  was  offered, 

Virgil,  it  nm:?t  be  allowed,  has  shown  a  juster  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  emotion  and  action  in  the  amount  of  space  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  stoiy  of  Dido.  He  does  at  least  assign  to  it  an  entire 
book  of  the  *'yEneid/'  whereas  one  can  quite  believe  Homer  capable  of 
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knocking  it  ofiE  in  a  few  score  of  lines.  The  character  of  Anna,  bow- 
ever,  seems  somewhat  imperfectly  developed,  and  her  insidious  advice  to 
her  sister  to  yield,  on  national  grounds,  so  to  speak,  and  in  the  public 
interests  of  Carthage,  to  her  growing  passion  for  yEneas,  raises  a 
curious  question  of  mixed  ethics  and  politics,  which  might  have  been 
worked  out  by  an  analytic  novelist  to  most  instructive  results,  and 
which,  in  the  present  political  situation,  would  be  studied  with  pecu- 
liar interest. 

There  is,  of  course,  however,  a  much  larger  field  to  be  worked 
among  the  famous  romances  of  the  modern  than  among  those  of  the 
ancient  world.  Defoe,  for  instance,  threw  away  a  great  opportunity 
in  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  He  begins  fairly  well  with  his  aoconnt 
of  the  castaway's  plight  on  his  desert  island,  but  in  the  end  the 
eternal  craving  for  sensationalism  overcomes  him ;  he  brings  in  the 
cannibals,  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  ^Ir.  Rider  Haggard.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  even  the  introduction  of  Friday  is  not  a  blemish  on  the 
work,  as  distracting  the  attention  from  the  central  figure.  A  g^reater 
genius  than  Defoe,  say,  ^Mr.  Rufus  W.  Saltbox,  of  DoUarville,  P^, 
would  have  produced  his  eflFect  with  a  stricter  economy  of  material. 
I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  this,  or  some  other  kin- 
dred artist,  the  diary  of  Crusoe's  life  on  his  island — of  course  he 
would  have  to  be  made  a  different  kind  of  Crusoe — would  for 
subtle  fascination  have  rivalled  the  **  Journal  Intime "  of  Henri 
Frederic  Amiel.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  vain  to  expect  any- 
thing of  the  kind  from  the  author  of  ^*  Moll  Flanders  "  ;  but  that  only 
illustrates  that  perversity  of  fortune,  which  so  often  bestows  the  best 
literary  subjects  in  the  world  on  those  who  are  least  fitted  to  do  justice 
to  them. 

Take,  again,  that  much  belauded  effort  of  one  of  our  first  (and  last) 
of  English  story-tellers,  the  romance  of  **  Tom  Jones,"  **  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,'*  which  is  to  **  outlive  the  Palace  of  the 
Council  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria."  Gibbon's 
opinion  of  it  as  a  portrayal  of  manner  was  not  shared,  as  we  aU 
know,  by  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson,  who  quotes  Richardson  as 
saying  that  "  if  he  had  not  known  who  I^elding  was  he  should 
have  believed  him  to  be  an  ostler."  Fielding  would  probably  have 
replied  that,  even  knowing  who  Richardson  was,  he  had  a  difiiculty 
in  not  believing  him  to  be  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  Realist's  objection 
to  *'  Tom  Jones  "  is  not  bo  much  to  the  quality  of  the  manners 
depicted  in  it  as  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  all  manners,  that  it 
deals  with  the  externals  of  life,  and  is  utterly  wanting  in  true 
spiritual  inwardness.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  make  of  the* 
relations  between  Tom  and  Lady  Bellaston,  a  question  which  Fielding 
seems  to  slur  over  with  such  light  indifference  to  the  probable  effect  on 
the  reader's  estimation  of  his  hero,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  fay 
which  even  Thackeray  (who  had  the  makings  of  an  analyst  in  him) 
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found  himself  staggered.  The  character  of  Squire  Western  is  another 
case  in  point.  With  how  little  delicacy  of  touch  is  this  country 
gentleman  drawn  !  Note  this  conversatioD  with  hia  daughter :  **  Til 
forgee  her  if  she  wuU  ha*  un.  If  wot  ha'  un,  Sophy,  111  forgee  thee 
all.  Why  dost  imt  speak  ?  Shat  ha'  un,  d — n  me  !  Shat  ha'  un ! 
Was  ever  such  a  stubbcuTi  twoad  ? "  And  this  is  not  unusual 
with  him ;  indeed,  it  is  hia  habitual  style  of  talk.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  squire  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  was  a  mere  conduit-pipe,  so  to  speak,  for  provincial 
^alect  and  profane  expletives.  Mr.  Western  must  hare  had 
his  better  moments  and  his  glimpses  of  a  higher  life.  These  it 
was  the  business  of  Fielding  to  have  seized  upon  and  to  have  brought 
into  relief-  But  no ;  he  so  revels  in  the  broad  touches,  the  strong 
chiarvstnirtj,  so  to  speak,  of  this  coarse  if  vigorous  portrait,  that  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  tone  it  down  and  to  shade  it  off,  until,  no 
doubt  at  some  expense  to  what  is  called  its  humour,  it  should  become 
a  realistic  portrait  of  a  Somersetshire  landed  proprietor.  However, 
the  neglect  of  the  eighteenth -century  romancer  is  the  gain  of  the 
nineteenth-century  I'eader.  For  the  character  of  Squire  Western, 
with  all  its  undeveloped  possibilities,  still  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  author  of  ^*  A  Foregone  Conclusion"'  and  ^' A  Modem  Instance/' 
There  is  perhaps  but  one  English  classic,  so-called,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury whose  romances  present  any  difficulty  to  the  modern  novelist  of 
tJie  analytic  school.  Need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  one  who  has  been 
mentioned  above — ^the  author  of  '*  Pamela,"  **  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon," 
and  ** Clarissa  Harlowe  "  ?  There  is  assuredly  no  denying  that  Richard- 
son deals  with  his  characters,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  approved  modern 
manner.  No  doubt  the  story  of  Clarisfia  is  in  its  way  sensational,  and 
there  are  scenes  of  adventure,  as  I  suppose  one  must  call  them,  both  in 
'*  Pamela  "  and  in  *"  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  But  Richardson,  partly  by 
dint  of  providing  himself  with  plenty  of  elbow-room,  has  certainly  con- 
trived to  interweave  a  respectable  amount  of  **  analytic ''  matter  with  the 
texture  of  his  narrative.  The  portrait  of  his  Christian  hero  is  certainly 
no  rough  sketch  in  the  slap-dash  manner  of  Fielding.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  drawn  with  a  certain  minut-eness of  detail,  and  one  maybe 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  most  elaborately  finical  miniaturist  of 
the  modem  school  would  easily  find  an  unoccupied  square  half -inch  of 
ivory  to  receive  the  marks  of  his  brush.  And  when  we  recollect  Dr. 
Johnson^s  blunt  criticism,  **  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson 
for  the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would 
hang  yourself/'  we  feel  that  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  for  the 
masters  of  modern  realistic  fiction  to  improve  upon  him.  Even  the 
most  merciless  of  analysts,  employing  the  latest  and  most  perfected 
methods,  can  hope  for  no  more  triumphant  success  than  this. 

IL  D.  Tkaill. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM  AND  THE 
CHURCH. 


IN  a  previous  paper^  we  discussed  modem Anglo-Gatholiciam  from 
its  rise  as  an  archadological  theory  of  the  Church  to  its  transfixr- 
mation  into  a  sacerdotal  and  symbolical  system  inspired  by  evangelical 
beliefs.  The  change  is  so  marked,  and  has  so  affected  the  temper 
and  methods  of  the  men  who  embody  the  movement,  that  did  we 
know  only  the  first  stage  and  the  last  we  could  not  believe  tiiat  they 
were  moments  in  the  life  of  the  same  party.  Ritualism,  while  the 
most  superficial,  is  the  least  characteristic  sign  of  the  change ;  one 
deeper  and  more  real  is  the  supersession  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit 
by  one  humaner  and  more  democratic.  The  new  men  are  possessed, 
as  the  old  were  not,  by  missionary  zeal,  by  the  passion  to  reach 
and  reclaim  the  masses,  by  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Church  the 
attractive  home  of  the  people,  and  the  people  the  obedient  sons  of  the 
Church.  The  religious  polemics  of  the  older  men  were  often  inspired  by 
the  intensest  political  antipathy  to  Liberalism  and  all  its  works,  even 
when  these  were  philanthropic  or  remedial ;  but  the  new  men  are 
distinguished  by  a  progressive  spirit,  which  has  tempted  the  more 
forward  to  grapple,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  with  our  graver 
social  problems,  and  even  to  help  in  their  practical  solution.  Of 
course  the  country  has  changed  at  once  with  the  party  and  becauae 
of  it,  while  common  tendencies  have  been  at  work  in  both^  shaping 
their  respective  activities,  and  modifying  their  mutual  relationa. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people,  which  is,  of  course,  a  tribute 
levied  by  their  accession  to  power,  has  penetrated  what  used  to  be 
called  the  governing  classes  ;  the  men  who  serve  the  State  live  under 
a  more  jealous  criticism,  and  the  men  who  minister  in  the  Chnrbh 
have  become  more  conscious  of  duties,  parochial  and  national.  And 
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for  the  clergy,  the  Anglo-CathoUc  revival  lias  given  at  once  form  and 
sanction  to  this  new  consciousness  of  duty  ;  it  has  made  them,  while 
more  priestly,  more  evangelical,  ministers  of  a  more  ornate  service, 
stndiously  seeking  to  help  worship  by  a  richer  symbolisnij  and  to 
teach  dogma  by  a  more  elaborate  ceremonial*  Under  their  hands  the 
Chnrch  has  become  a  new  institntion,  more  active,  more  aggressive, 
making  claims  that  woold  have  bewildered  or  araased  the  men  of 
fifty  years  ago*  But  while  merely  academic  claims  are  heard  with 
scorn,  claims  supported  by  devoted  lives,  and  illustrated  by  fulfilled 
datiea,  are,  even  when  doubted,  patiently  endured.  Respect  is  the 
simple  right  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  men  ;  rigorous  examination  of 
their  claims  is  the  duty  of  those  who  at  once  love  religion  and  wish 
to  obey  the  truth. 

U 

L  In  order  to  connect  the  present  with  the  previous  discussion,  and 
to  show  how  the  newer  Anglo-Catholicism  stands  related  to  the  older,  yet 
distinguished  from  it,  we  must  attempt  to  discover  and  define  their 
respective  determinative  principles*  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  new 
men  are  less  Anglican  and  more  Catholic  than  the  old  ;  their  Church, 
while  no  less  political  or  institutional,  is  more  ideal ;  they  conceive  it 
more  through  a  dogma  or  a  philosophy  than  through  a  fixed  and 
provincial p  or  limited  tradition.  The  old  and  the  new  agree  in  identi- 
fying what  may  be  described  as  a  given  framework  of  the  Church  with 
its  essence ;  they  agree  as  to  its  polity,  the  value  and  function  of  its 
sacraments,  the  origin,  necessity,  gradation,  and  succession  of  its 
ortlers.  These  things  must  be  that  the  Church  may  be  ;  whatever  may 
be  changed  or  transcended,  they  must  stand.  In  all  its  forms  Anglo- 
Catholicism  is  a  theory  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  specific  roinistr}^  to  the 
Church,  not  of  the  Church  to  any  ministiy*  But  these  points  of 
agreement  only  emphasise  the  point  of  difference,  with  all  that  follows 
from  it.  This  point  may  be  stated  thus  :  the  determinative  principle 
of  the  older  men  was  historical — tradition,  but  the  determinative  prin- 
ciple of  the  younger  men  is  metaphysical — a  doctrine.  What  we  may 
term  the  immanent  idea  is  in  each  case  diftei*ent ;  in  the  one  it  was 
an  objective  model,  or  specific  authority — certain  Fathers  as  inter- 
preted by  certain  Anglican  divines  ;  but  in  the  other  it  is  an  under- 
lying philosophy  or  theology,  which  penetrates  and  modifies  the  wliole 
conception  of  the  Churchy  and  governs  the  methods  and  use  of  his* 
torical  proof.  This  philosophy  or  theology  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed, though  by  a  species  of  synecdoche,  as  the  notion  of  the  Church 
in  its  Catholic  or  Anglican  sense  as  ''  naturally  of  a  i>iece  with  the 
Incarnation'*  ;*  in  other  words,  the  Church  is  so  construed  tlirough  the 
Inoar nation  as  to  experience  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  as  to  become  "  a 
'  (;..t*v  *'  Tho  Cluirohand  ihtt  Mitii5tr% ,  '  p.  M  :  '  Luk  Miin4i, "  \k  307. 
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new  and  higher  mode,*'  or  continued  form  of  the  profonndest  mystery 
known  to  the  Christian  Faith.  The  poetry  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
image  of  Paul,  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  turned  into  the  most  prosaic  of  prose.  Truths  that 
relate  to  the  theanthropic  Person,  His  sanctity,  His  sovereignty  over 
mind,  His  authority  over  conscience  through  belief,  become  predi- 
cable  of  the  Catholic  Church  which,  as  continuing  the  work  of  its 
Pounder,  is  the  only  recognised  way  of  man  reaching  God  or  God 
reaching  man.  ^'  Access  to  God  "  is  free  to  a  man,  provided  he  belongs 
to  the  one  body;  '^fellowship  with  God  "  is  possible  **  only  through 
membership  in  the  one  body  and  by  dependence  on  social  sacraments," 
''  of  which  ordained  ministers  are  the  appointed  instruments."*  And  so 
the  Church,  taken  as  strictly  an  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  institution, 
becomes  the  mystical  and  **  Spirit-bearing  "  body,"  created  and  inhabited 
by  Christ,  and  possessed  of  all  the  energies,  capabilities,  and  functions 
of  a  living  organism.  It  may  be  conceived  as  a  colossal  individual 
whose  years  are  centuries,  whose  life  is  continuous,  and  who  is  alone  able, 
by  virtue  of  its  apostolic  descent  and  proper  administration  of  saen^ 
ments,  to  articulate  and,  as  it  were,  realise  Christ's  presence  on  earth. 
2.  So  much  for  the  determinative  idea ;  now  a  word  or  two  as  to 
its  action  on  Anglo-Catholicism.  For  one  thing,  the  point  of  emphasis 
yras  changed  ;  it  passed  from  the  Patristic  period  to  the  Church  as  one, 
living,  catholic,  continuous.  The  change  was,  as  it  were,  from  the 
idea  of  the  law  that  ruled  the  body  to  the  idea  of  the  body  that  made 
the  law.  The  Church  in  a  sense  superseded  the  Fathers,  and  though 
Apostolic  and  Patristic  voices  are  still  heard  with  reverence,  it  is  less 
as  ind('pendent  and  more  as  organs  through  which  the  society  has 
spoken  ;  they  must  be  canonised  that  they  may  have  authority.  But 
this  change  involves  another  :  the  authority  the  older  men  appealed  to 
was  specific  and  concrete,  antiquity  as  understood  by  recognised  Angli- 
can scholars ;  but  the  authority  of  the  younger  men  is  more  general 
and  ideal,  either  a  composite  abstraction  spoken  of  in  historical  terms 
as  "  tlie  Catholic  Church,"  or  a  series  of  selected  opinions  called  "  the 
Catholic  tradition."  By  the  very  terms  of  the  appeal,  and  the  logical 
necessities  of  the  situation,  the  authority  appealed  to  is  masked  and 
made  but  an  echo  of  the  appealing  voice,  for  an  eclectic  Catholicism  is 
the  most  arbitrary  of  individualisms  ;  it  is  but  subjective  tendencies 
or  judgments  done  into  ecumenical  formul®.  And  this  involves 
another  difference  :  the  older  men  defended  dogma  by  institutions,  the 
younger  defend  institutions  by  dogma,  which  means  that  the  attitude 
of  the  mind  to  the  ideal  contents  of  religion  and  to  the  intellectual 
tendencies  of  the  age  has  changed.  The  old  attitude  to  reason  was 
hostile,  the  new  is  friendly ;  the  older  men  had  the  idea  of  an  autho- 
rity that  must  be  obeyed,   but  the  younger  have  the  idea  of  an  aa- 
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thority  that  can  be  adapted  to  living  tBoaght.  The  Anglicans 
laboured  so  to  organise  the  Church  after  a  definite  ideal  that  it  might 
the  more  effectually  resist  the  modem  spirit,  but  the  Catholics  endeavour 
80  to  construe  the  traditional  creed  as  to  make  it  incorporate  the  ideas 
of  the  age*  The  Anglican  idea  of  the  Church  was  more  concrete, 
and  of  authority  more  defined  ;  while  the  Catholic  idea  of  authority  is 
more  elastic,  and  of  the  Chnrch,  on  the  intellectual  side,  more  flexible — 
so  much  so  that  it  is  conceived  as  able  to  assimilate  all  new  material, 
to  welcome  and  give  place  to  ail  new  knowledge.^  In  a  word,  a  new 
philosophy^  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  new  theology,  has  penetrated  the 
Anglican  system,  and.  though  old  terms  and  positions  sun'ive,  the 
philosophy  has  just  to  be  allowed  to  do  its  work,  and  the  new  will  not 
be  as  the  old. 


Now,  my  purpose  is  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  this  new  Anglo- 
Catholicism  from  both  the  philosophical  and  historical  sides,  that  is, 
to  essay  to  examine  it  in  the  light  both  of  its  own  fundamental  idea 
and  the  new  knowledge  it  has  endeavoured  to  assimilate.  This 
criticism  proceeds  from  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  men  who  would 
bring  the  Christian  faith  into  happy  and  efficient  relation  to  the  life 
and  thought  of  to-day ;  indeed,  its  one  purpose  is  to  be  a  contribution 
to  this  aim.  In  order  to  such  a  relation,  two  things  are  necessary — 
ecjnal  and  adequate  justice  must  be  done,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
Faith,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  mind  and  needs  of  the  age.  The 
system  that  does  justice  to  neither  does  injury  to  both, 

1.  This  determines  the  starting  point  of  our  criticism  :  the  age 
must  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Church  to  the 
age.  To  the  being  of  the  age  the  Church  has  contributed  ;  has  therefore 
its  own  share  of  responsibility  for  what  the  age  is.  In  the  age  it 
lives  with  this  as  its  clear  duty — to  turn  for  living  men  the  idealities  of 
religion  into  the  realities  of  being.  Hence  the  problem  of  the  age  to 
the  Church  may  be  stated  thus : — ^How  can  the  Christian  Faith  he 
made  to  the  living  reason  most  credible  and  to  the  living  conscience 
most  authoritative  ?  How  can  it  be  made  so  to  pervade  tlie  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe  and  impregnate  the  soil  on  which  we  grow  as  to  be, 
as  if  by  a  natural  process,  incoi'porated  into  our  being,  or  as  to 
become  the  determinative  factor  of  our  personal  characters,  ideals,  ends?, 
and  of  our  collective  customs,  institutions,  laws?  To  have  the  problem 
so  stated  is  to  feel  rebuked  and  humbled.  We  are  in  the  nineteenth 
centnry  of  the  Christian  era :  for  almost  all  these  centuries 
^Christianity  has  lived  on  our  soiK  for  the  greater  part  of  them  we 

ave  been  formally  and  ostensibly  Christian »     Yet  we  are  faced  by 
problems  which  imply  that  there  are  whole  provinces  of  our  national 
*  *•  Lttx.MttndJ/'  PreEacc,  p.  vx. 
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and  social  life  where  Christianity  as  a  religion  has  little  place  and  less 
force,  and  a  multitude  of  minds  for  whom  it  has  as  a  Faith  no  reality,  no 
credibility,  and  no  authority.     At  such  a  moment  to  profess  pessiniism 
were  to  confess  to  defeat ;  but  to  cultivate  optimism  were  to  prepare 
for  extinction.     No  man  who  believes  in  the  Christian  religion  can 
despair  of  its  success  ;  no  man  who  loves  his  people  can  be  satisfied 
with  their  state,  or  persuade  himself  that  it  proves  the  sufliciency  of 
the  church  or  churches  which  have  been  charged  with  the  realisation 
of  the  religion.       Class   interests,  passions,    prejudices,    still    reign 
untempered   by  love ;  they  have  grown   more  bitter   and  dangerous 
since  they  have  come  to  contend  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  for  the 
seat  of   sovereignty.     The  rebellion  arms  can  quell  may  be  easily 
ended  ;  but  the  slow  revolution  worked  by  inexorable  law  mocks  at 
arms  or  dynastic  forces,  and  can  be  changed  into  a  beneficent  process 
only  by  the  gracious  energies  of  religion.     Such  a  revolution  is  even 
now  in  process ;  but  has  religion  so  penetrated  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  being  accomplished  that  the  Church  can  watch  its  completion 
with  a  light  heart  and  an  easy  conscience  ?     Our  political  inroblems 
are  grave,  but  our  economical  are  graver,  and  still  more  grave  are  our 
social.     Towards  the  solution  of  the  economical  many  natural  factors 
are  co-operating ;  the  intellects  and  energies  engaged  in  the  indnstrieB 
are,  by   combinations,  councils,  arbitrations,  and  enlarged  education, 
contributing,  by  securing  the  more  equal  and  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  to  the  creation  of  happier  conditions.     But  in  the  solution  of 
our  social  problems  the  supreme  factor  is  the  religious,  the  factor  that 
fashions   upright,    honourable,  beneficent  men,  that   substitutes  the 
reign    of  ordering  love  for    Rousseau's  social  contract  or  the  iron 
hand  of  Hobbes'   Strong  Man.     Of  all   States,   a   democratic  most 
needs  in  its  governors  and  guides,  virtue,  integrity,  disinterestedness 
of  motive,  sanity  of  intellect,  and  inflexibility  of  moral    will ;  bat 
while  we  cultivate  politics  with  passion,  do  we  not  leave  the  creation 
of  the  politician  to  chance  ?     Have  our   people  been  constrained  to 
conceive  that  the  office  of  the  statesman  is  not  less  sacred  than  the 
ofBce  of  the  churchman,  and  demands,  because   of  its   greater   perils 
and  more  manifold  temptations,  a  more  enlightened  conscience  and  a 
larger  endowment  of  grace?  Few  things  are  more  disastrous  to  a  society 
than  the  substitution  of  conventional  for  moral  standards  of  judg- 
ment, and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  society  most  purely  ecclesiafr- 
tical  is  also  the  most  thoroughly  conventional  ?     Immoralities  live  as 
they  have  never  lived  before  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  scandals  of 
the  West  End  do  more  to  debauch  the  national   conscience  than  all 
the  sordid  vice  and  gaunt  poverty  of  the  East.     We  seem  to  have 
reached  a  state  where  evil  has  more  solidarity  than  good :  rich  and 
poor  meet  together,  and  understand  each  other  more  in  their  yioaa 
than  in  their  religion,  which  ought  to  have  destroyed  their  vices,  root 
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and  branch*  But  within  the  community  there  lives  this  diffei-auce  : 
the  rich  have  the  gift  of  oblivion  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  poor-- 
The  easy  conscience  of  society  sweetly  forgives  the  man  who  has  sown 
hifl  wild  oats,  but  the  retentive  memory  of  the  people  does  not  so 
readily  forget  the  ruin  he  may  have  worked  in  the  process.  These 
and  things  like  these  formulate  grave  problems  for  the  Church.  How 
have  they  come  to  be  ?  How  is  their  being  to  be  ended  ?  The 
higher  the  theory  of  the  Church  the  deeper  ought  to  be  the  notion 
of  its  responsibility  ;  the  greater  our  idea  of  its  power  and  its  function 
the  more  sternly  must  we  judge  its  failure.  Wisdom  is  justified  by 
her  works,  bat  if  the  works  are  not  there,  or  there  in  an  altogether 
inadequate  degree,  what  becomes  of  the  j  uatification  ? 

2.  But  deeper  than  all  others  are  the  problems  that  concern  belief. 
The  living  intellect  and  the  historical  faith  have  somehow  drifted,  if 
not  asunder,  yet  out  of  relation,  and  where  troth  does  not  live  to 
the  reason  it  can  have  no  authority  for  the  conscience.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  is  here  not  so  much  unbelief  as  a  want  of  belief, 
so  extensively  and  uniformly  diffused  as  to  represent  a  common 
tendency  rather  than  specific  causes.  It  is  distributed  through  all 
classes,  and  is  peculiar  to  none,  though  it  receives  in  each  character- 
istic expression.  Among  the  less  skilled  labourers  it  is  simply 
indifference ;  poverty  shows  no  mercy  to  ideals,  thinking  that 
what  brings  no  amelioration  is  entitled  to  no  reverence.  The 
man  who  with  hungry  mouths  to  feed  struggles  with  failing 
strength  to  feed  them,  will  not  long  continue  to  find  comfort  in 
contemplating  the  beauty  and  sufiiciency  of  abstract  truth.  The 
response  of  the  poor  to  a  religion  which  has  no  concern  or  cure 
for  poverty,  is  neglect  of  the  religion.  Again,  the  haixl-headed 
artisan  has  diflBcnlties  of  another  and  more  varied  order,  and  they  grow 
with  his  rather  moody  and  detiant  independence.  He  is  praud, 
sensitive  to  small  tilings,  especially  if  touched  with  affront  or  conde- 
scension or  disdain,  and  conscious  of  a  manhood  too  honourable  to 
brook  those  class  and  caste  distinctions  that  are  often  only  the  more 
emphasised  by  the  circumstances  and  conventions  of  common  worship. 
Or  he  brings  a  vigorous  intellect,  all  the  severer  in  its  logic  for  being 
without  formal  culture,  to  bear  on  formula?  that  have  survived  their 
occasion  or  lost  their  original  sense,  and  yet  have  in  his  mind  continued 
to  be  identified  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and  he  forthwith  resolves 
the  formulae  and  the  religion  into  a  series  of  fantastic  absurdities,  which 
only  folly  or  knavery  or  the  blindest  self-interest  can  tempt  men  to 
believe.  The  parson  or  preacher  he  regards  with  lofty  scorn  as  the 
mercenary  impersonation  of  all  the  superstitions  he  most  despises,  and 
bis  most  efiectire  and  offensive  weapons  of  assanlt  he  draws  from  the  Old 
Tefiftament  Scriptures  conceived  as  so  inspired  that  every  word,  char- 
acter^  and  event  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Almighty.     In  the 
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educated  classes  similar  types  of  unbelief,  often  in  still  crader  forms, 
are  represented,  only  here  fashion  and  current  tendencies  acconnt  for 
more.  The  fleshly  materialism  of  our  gilded  yonth,  too  gross  to  care 
for  any  intellectual  justification,  is  an  utterly  vile  thing ;  while  noble 
purposes  may  live  within  and  speak  through  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  the  secularist  artisan.  The  doubt  that  is  too  indolent  to 
reason  or  to  be  reasoned  with,  or  that  is  indulged  as  a  private  intellec- 
tual luxuiy,  or  that  is  used  to  give  point  and  flavour  to  an  otherwise 
vacuous  cynicism,  the  agnosticism  that  speaks  the  language  of  one 
set,  and  the  pessimism  that  repeats  the  formuUe  of  another, 
the  cultivated  indifierence  that  treats  as  bad  form  every  allosion 
to  religion,  the  culture  that  believes  in  translating  dogma 
into  the  language  of  the  club  or  the  coterie,  the  scientific 
temper  that  despises  religion,  or  benevolently  deals  with  it  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  for  weak  or  dishonest  intellects,  because  it  does 
not  follow  the  processes  or  attain  the  results  of  some  science  misde- 
scribed  as  exact — these  and  many  similar  phases  of  floating  opinion  may 
be  found  in  society  and  in  literature.  They  are  easily  over-estimated, 
easily  under-estimated,  and  still  more  easily  misconceived.  Singly 
they  may  be  insignificant,  but  collectively  their  significance  is  immense. 
They  mean  that  the  unsettlement  of  belief  is  general ;  that  men  can- 
not think,  or  speak,  in  the  society  of  the  thoughtful,  vdthout  feeling 
it ;  that  in  religious  matters  it  is  true  courtesy  to  assume  difFerencey 
and  avoid  speech  ;  and  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every 
new  science  will  be  in  conflict  with  the  old  faith.  But  the  fateful 
agitation  is  not  the  superficial ;  it  is  rather  the  deeper  movement  of 
thought  that  throws  up  and  throws  out  the  bubbles  and  eddies  of  the 
surface.  The  old  conception  of  nature  and  man,  of  the  universe  and 
its  history,  is  breaking  up ;  a  new  conception  is  making  its  way  into  the 
collective  consciousness,  and  becoming  the  regulative  principle  of  all 
its  thinking,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  religious  beliefs,  if  they 
are  to  live,  must  undergo  a  correspondent  transformation.  Our  most 
real  and  radical  scientific  inquiries  raise  questions  as  to  creation,  the 
Creator  and  His  mode  of  working,  as  to  man  and  his  origin,  the 
being  of  sin,  the  birth  of  religion,  the  reality  of  progress ;  our  most 
rigorous  and  fruitful  historical  inquiries  deal  with  the  genesis  of  social 
and  religious  institutions,  the  evolution  of  thought,  the  formation  and 
growth,  now  of  mythologies,  now  of  theologies ;  the  place  and  composi- 
tion of  religious  books,  the  appearance  and  action  of  religious  personali- 
ties ;  and  these  in  the  most  inexorable  way  compel  men,  if  they  would 
be  reasonable  while  religious,  to  ask  how  the  new  methods  affect  their 
own  beliefs.  The  scientific  temper  of  to-day  may  be  described  as  a 
passion  to  explore  and  explain  origins,  and  to  find  out  the  reason  and 
method  of  a  thing  s  becoming ;  and  it  is  so  universal  that  no  belief  or 
institution  can  escape  the  inquiry,  how,  when,  and  why  it  came  to 
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he.  This  means  that  the  ultimate  problem  of  a  Church  is  not  to 
explain  the  faith  it  has  authoritatively  defined,  but  to  vindicate  the 
process  by  which  it  became  possessed  of  the  authority  to  defiae  it, 
the  competence  to  enforce  what  it  has  defined.  Hence  the  final  woi'd 
of  our  age  to  Anglo-Catholicism,  and  all  modes  of  theology  and  religion 
by  authoritative  institutions  is  this:  What  claims  to  authenticate  our 
most  fundamental  beliefs  must  have  nothing  dubious  about  its  own 
title  deeds. 

These  paragraphs  have  not  been  all  digression ;  they  have  made 
one  thing  evident :  the  religion  has  not  been  so  interpreted  by  the 
societies  or  Churches  whose  mission  it  is  to  realise  it  as  to  have 
penetrated^  possessed  and  commanded  the  English  people.  We  are 
still  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  of  all  evidences  of  truth, 
alike  as  regards  a  man  and  a  society,  the  most  infallible  is  the  ancient 
canon,  **  Bj  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  word  of  reproach  against  the  English  Church  as  a  Church. 
The  writer  feels  that  there  is  nothing  less  noble  or  more  despicable 
than  the  mutual  reproaches  of  religious  men  and  societies,  or  the 
memory  too  mindful  of  past  faults,  and  too  forgetful  of  present 
duties*  especially  those  of  charity  and  truth  ;  but  what  he  means  is, 
that  those  who  claim  that  a  given  Church  is  the  une  and  exclusive 
divinely  created  and  guided  Chuixjh  of  Christ  for  the  Englit^h  people. 
are  not  dealt  with  seriously  unless  their  Church  be  rL*qiiired  to  have 
lived  up  to  its  character,  and  have  proved  it  through  its  works.  There 
is  no  tribute  to  a  man  or  institution  like  the  demand  that  he  or  it  be 
no  less  or  no  worse  than  his  or  its  claims.  Now^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
in  the  face  of  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Church  has  not  made  its 
supernatural  character  obvious  by  its  works  ;  and  for  an  institution 
that  must  be  supernatural  to  be  anything  at  all,  this  is  certainly  a 
serious  circumstance.  If  its  character  and  claims  are  things  that 
have  still,  aft^r  all  these  centuries  of  opportunity  and  eodeavonr.  to  be 
proved  by  an  argnment^ative  and  evidential  process,  then  the  pi-ocess 
must  be  cogent  indeed^  sufiicient  at  least  to  satisfy  a  reason  both 
scientific  and  reverent.  An  age  which  deeply  reveres  good  things  well 
done^  but  is  dnbious  and  slow  of  conviction  as  to  high  abstract  claims* 
is  a  trying  age  for  a  system  or  a  society  whose  claims  are  mainly 
abstract,  and  whose  evidences  ai*e  not  very  apparent  in  the  realm  of 
the  real. 


m. 


Our  first  concern  must  be  with  the  most  radical  matt .*r— the 
doctrine  of  the  Churclu  We  have  already  seen  somethirg  of  the 
claims  made  by  the  Anglo-CathoUcs  on  its  behalf.  It  in  (, Christ s 
Spirit-bearing    body,     "the  special  and   CDvenantel  sphere   of    His 

vou  ux.  V 
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regular  and  uniform  operations."^  The  Church  has  a  finality  which 
belongs  to  its  very  essence,  ^'  expressed  in  the  once  for  all  delivered 
faith,  in  the  fulness  of  the  once  for  all  given  grace,  in  the  Visible 
Society  once  for  all  instituted,"  ^'  and  in  a  once  for  all  empowered  and 
commissioned  ministry/'*  By  virtue  of  the  first  it  is  the  cnstodiaa 
and  interpreter  of  the  truth  ;  by  virtue  of  the  second  it  possesses  the 
Sacraments,  which  are  instruments  for  the  communication  of  grace  ; 
because  of  the  third  the  Church  is  a  political  unity  into  which  man 
must  be  incorporated  to  be  truly  and  effectually  saved ;  in  the  fonrth 
'^  the  instrument  of  unity  "  is  supplied,  "  and  no  man  can  share  her 
(the  Church's)  fellowship  except  in  acceptance  of  the  offices  of  her 
ministry."^  Now^  of  these  the  last  is  the  greatest  and  most  essential  ^ 
though  it  may  be  argued,  all  are  alike  necessary  and  distinction  between 
necessities  cannot  be  drawn ;  yet  here  this  distinction  exists,  the 
apostolic  ministry  is  the  condition  through  which  the  other  things  are; 
it  is  primary,  they  are  secondary  and  sequent ;  without  it  there  can  be  no 
unity,  no  sacramental  grace,  no  authoritative  transmission  and  defini- 
tion of  truth  ;  with  it  these  things  cannot  but  be. 

1.  Now,  what  does  this  doctrine  mean  ?  Is  it  a  theory  of  the  ministry 
or  of  the  community,  of  the  political  system  or  of  the  people  who  live 
under  it,  and  for  whose  good  it  exists ;  of  the  forms  under  which 
communion  is  decreed  to  be  possible,  or  of  the  saints  who  hold  com- 
munion ?  The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  various  factors 
constitutive  of  the  State — the  Sovereign  and  the  Citizens,  the  Magis- 
tracy and  the  People,  the  polity  and  the  community — is  as  old  as  the 
study  of  politics,  and  it  is  as  much  native  and  as  necessary  in*the  ecclesi- 
astical as  in  the  civil  sphere.  In  both  tli(Te  are  the  same  types  of 
political  theory,  involving  questions  identical  in  principle  and  sulMstance, 
though  somewhat  different  in  form,  as  to  the  origin,  basis,  limits,  con- 
ditions, and  ends  of  authority.  The  types  may,  after  Aristotle,  be 
distinguished  into  three,  each  capable  of  existing  in  two  forms,  a 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic  or 
oligarchical,  and  the  constitutional  or  democratic*  If  monarchical,  the 
monarchy  may  be  either  absolute  or  limited  ;  if  absolute,  it  will  be  in  the 
civil  sphere  an  Autocracy,  in  the  ecclesiastical  a  Papacy — its  attribnta 
in  the  realm  of  civil  law  being  supremacy,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical »  as 
the  realm  of  opinion,  infallibility.  If  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
limitation  must  come  either  from  the  law,  which  stands  above  the  long 
and  makes  him  a  responsible  ruler,  or  from  a  co-ordinate  authority 
which  stands  over  against  and  qualifies  his.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  the  former  is  represented  by  the  Gallican  theory,  the  latter  by 
what  we  may  call  the  Frankish  and  the  older  Teutonic  theories  or 
customs,  which  governed  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  before 

'  "Lux  Mundi,"  pp.  321-322.         2  ..  xhe  Church nnd  the  Ministry,"  pp.  64-65. 
*  lUd.  p.  66.  *  "  Politics,"  iii.  7. 
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the  days  of  Hildebrand  and  the  Hoheiistaareci*     If  the  political  type 
be  oligarchical,  it  becomes  in  the  civil  system  an  aristocracy,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  either  a  hierocracy  or  an  episcopacy.    Its  distinctiTe  note  is 
that  it  must  be  self- perpetuating  ;  i.e.,  the  means  of  continuing  and 
propagating    the   order   mast  be   within   the    order,  and  cannot  be 
delegated  to  any  one   or  anything  without.      This   is  secured  in  the 
anstocratic    and  in  certain  hierocratic  systems  by  a   rigid    law    of 
hereditary   inheritancej  but  in    the    episcopal   by   an    equally  rigid 
law  of   official  successionj  ordination   or  consecration  of  bishops  by 
bishops ;  in  other  words,  accession  to  office  by  act  and  sanction  of 
those  who  already  hold  it*      Of  course,  each  of  these  systems   has  a 
theory  of  origin  corresponding  to  its   own  peculiar   form   and  needs. 
Where  the  law  of  hereditary  inheritance  reigns,  the  theory  is,  in  the 
civil  sphere,  either  supernatural,  an  ordination  of  God,  or  natural,  due 
to  the  superior   strength  or  wisdom  of  some  ancestor,  or  to  some 
imaginary    contract;    but    in    the    ecclesiastical    sphere,    it    is    the^ 
creation  or  election  by  God  of  some   special  family  or  tribe ;  while 
where   the   law  of  official  succession   reigns,   it    as  naturally   seeks 
its  warrant  or  justification  in  a  doctrine  of  divine  institution  and  trans- 
mitted authority.      If,  again,  the  political  type  be  democratic,  it  may 
either  be  indirect  and  representative,  where  the  authority  is  delegated 
to  certain  personSi  either  of  a  special  order,  or  simply  as  citizens  of 
good  repute ;  or  it  may  be  direct  and  collective,  where  the  enfran- 
chisedi  or  simply  the  citizens,  act  together  and  as   a   whole.     The 
former  has  its  counterpart  in  the  civil  realm,  though  only  in  a  very 
partial  degree,  in  ancient  Rome ;  in  a  fuller  degree  in  our  modem 
Republics;  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  it  takes  shape  as  Pro&bytery.  The 
latter  may  be  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  ancient  Greek  cities,  on 
the  other,  in  the  Independent  or  Congregational  Churches. 

But  one  thing  marks  all  these  political  types — they  are  polities, 
methods  and  forms  of  government,  of  immense  significance  as  such, 
bnt  as  no  more.  Taken  at  their  very  utmost  valuation,  they  represent 
the  framework  of  the  State,  do  not  describe  its  essence,  they  affect  and 
condition,  but  do  not  constitute  its  life,  A  G  reek  city  might  change 
from  a  tyranny  to  an  oligarchy,  or  to  a  democracy,  but  it  remained 
Greek  stilL  Rome  did  not  cease  to  be  when  the  Republic  became 
the  Empire ;  France  has  tried  many  polities^  but  still  remains  France. 
The  Stat^  is  the  people ;  the  polity  is  the  system  under  which  they 
are  organised,  and  which  may  be  changed  without  any  change  of  the 
people.  Salmasius  said,  ^'  It  is  absurd  to  ai^e  that  kingdoms  were 
before  kings,  for  it  is  through  kings  that  kingdoms  are ;  did  no  king 
reign  there  could  be  no  kingdom/'  But  Milton  replied,  *'  Kingdoms, 
indeed,  were  not  before  kings,  but  peoples  were,  and  it  is  for  and 
through  peoples  that  both  kings  and  kingdoms  exist/'  And  it  is 
the  same  in   the  ecclesiastical  as  in  the  civil   realm;  it  is  neither 
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the  bishops  nor  the  clergy  that  constitute  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  that  constitutes  the  clergy.  The  Church  was  before  they 
were  ;  they  are  by  it,  and  through  it,  and  for  it ;  they  owe  their  being 
and  succession  to  it ;  it  does  not  depend  for  its  unity  npon  them,  but 
upon  its  Head  and  its  relation  to  Him.  The  people  aire  His ;  without 
His  people  no  polity  can  be.  With  His  people,  some  polity  must  be, 
but  of  what  sort  it  is  not  for  any  special  order  to  determine. 

Now,   the   cardinal   vice  of  this   Anglo-Catholicism   is    that    it 
makes    the    secondary    element    primary,    the    primaiy    seoondaiy, 
and  turns    a   mere  ecclesiastical  polity,  which    has    lost   touch    of 
the   concrete   and    the   real,    into    a    substantive   doctrine   of  the 
([Church.     It  makes  the  polity,   instead  of  the   people,   the  consti- 
tuent factor  or  authority.     It  affirms  the  apostolic  descent  of  the 
clergy,  but  forgets  the  apostolic  descent  of  the  Church.     It  argues 
concerning  the  ministry  as  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  used  to 
argue  concerning  the  king ;  the  divine  rights  once  claimed   for  him 
are  still  claimed  for  priests,  and  proved   in   similar  methods  by  the 
help  of  similar  assumptions.     And  the  similarity  does  not  end  with 
Filmer.     It  represents  too  deep  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  be 
without  analogies,  as  every  student  of  comparative  religion  knows  only 
too  well,  in  wider  and  more  distant  fields.    But  one  thing  is  dear :  no 
theory  of  either  the  Church  or  its  polity  can  be  adequate  which  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  facts,  that  is,  to  the  collective  Christian  people, 
and  the  creative  Source  of  all  their  life.    The  best  polity  for  a  State  is 
the  polity  that  secures  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  whole,  doing 
completest  justice'alike  to  the  obscurest  citizen  and  the  most  illustrions, 
but  the  polity  that  shuts  outside  the  Church  as  immense   a  body 
of  holy  men  as  are  to  be  found  within  it,  is  a  polity  that  does  no 
justice  to  the  ways  of  God  or  the  actual  condition  of  man.     In  all 
questions  of  this  sort  there  are  two  points  of  view :  Men  may  reason 
downwards  from  the  polity  to  the  i>eople,  and  say,  **  The  Maker  of  the 
world,  the  Founder  of  the  society,  made  this  polity  which  we  embody 
and  administer,  and  you  cannot  be  His  people  unless  you  live  under 
His  polity ;  on  it,  and  our  administration  of  it.  His  grace  so  depends 
that  without  us  and  our  instruments  it  will  not  be  communicated  to 
you."     Or  men  may  reason  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  polity, 
and  say  :  "  God  made  the  people.  His  Spirit  renewed  them,  inhabits 
them.     The  polity  must  express  and  reprt  sent  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  x>eople ;  articulate,  organise,  and  direct  their  energies.     They  are 
first,  it  is  second ;  proceeds,  indeed,  from  God,  but  comes  through 
them,  and  only  what  is  their  creation  has  His  sanction."     Of  these 
two  points  of  view,  the  former  may  bo  termed  the  high  clerical,  the 
latter  the  high  Church.     What  begins  and  ends  with  the  ministrf 
may  exalt  the  clergy ;  what  exalts  the  Church  must  never  lose  hold 
of  the  people,  the  saints  called  and  approved  of  (lod. 


2.  Enough  has  been  said  as  to  this  distmction,  but  its  theological  and 
historical  significance  may  be  illustrated  by  a  phrase  elaborately  despised 
and  miounderstood  by  Anglo-Catholics — ''  The  Invisible  Church."  Th© 
date  of  its  origin  is  a  small  matter.  New  conditions  so  combine  or 
affect  old  ideas  as  to  demand  new  names.  If  theology  used  no  terms, 
or  allowed  no  ideas  save  those  found  in  the  Fathers,  its  life  would 
soon  cease,  and  nowhere  sooner  than  in  Anglo-Catholicism.  On© 
thing  is  certaiuj  the  phrase  represents  elements  and  ideas  the 
Reformers  owed  to  Augustine.  His  doctrine  of  the  Church  was 
confronted  with  two  great  difficulties,  one  real  or  social,  the  other 
ideal  or  theological  The  real  was  the  presence  within  it  of 
th©  unworthy,  the  impure,  or  the  hypocritical — men  who  did  not 
belong  to  th©  Society  of  the  Saved.  Hence  he  had  to  distinguish 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  or  the  real  and  counterfeit  Chnrclu* 
The  Heformers  had  to  face  this  contradiction  in  a  far  more  aggravated 
form,  and  they  said,  **  Since  these  impure,  hypocritical  men,  though 
they  are  yisibly  within  are  really  without  the  Church,  let  us  ceaaa 
to  use  false  words,  aud  say — of  the  Church  as  God  knows  it,  They  are 
no  members.  Our  actual  is  not  identical  with  God's  ideal."  But 
the  theological  difficulty  was  more  serious ;  Augustine's  Church,  as 
sacerdotal,  was  conditional — by  acts  and  sacraments  men  could  b© 
incorporated  into  it ;  but  his  theology  was  unconditional^ — grace  was 
absolute,  and  men  were  saved  by  the  will  of  God.^'  If  the  decree 
is  absolute  in  the  theology,  the  ecclesiology  cannot  be  allowed  to 
make  salvation  conditional  ;  yet  a  conditional  salvation  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  Church  tliat  saves  or  communicates  grace  by  the  sacra* 
ments.  Hence,  Augustine  might  have  argued  that  men  were  pre- 
destinated to  baptism,  but  he  could  not  consistently  argue  that  men 
were  regenerated  through  baptism.  And  as  in  face  of  the  facts  he 
could  not  maintain,  as  his  two  doctrines  required,  that  there  were 
only  the  elect  within  the  Church  aud  only  the  reprobate  without,  and 
as  he  had  to  admit  that  there  were  elect  as  well  as  reprobates  without* 
and  reprobates  as  well  as  elect  within,  he  had  to  allow  the  two  positions 
to  remain  as  unreconciled  antitheses,  or  rather  as  radical  contradictions. 
The  elect  were  the  real  members  of  the  Church,  the  non-elect,  though  in 

*  •*  De  Doctr.  Chriist,'*  iii.  32.  Non  enim  revera  Domini  c^orpus  est,  quod  cum  ilia 
non  crit  in  itlemum  :  seel  diccnduin  fuit|^  Dt  Domini  corpore  voro  atque  pt»rrnixto,  aut, 
vero  atqxic  simuUto,  vel  quid  aliud  ;  quia  tion  solum  in  icternum,  veriiru  e tiara  nunc 
bpfpocritae  non  cum  iUo  es*e  dicendi  sunt,  quamTJe  in  ejus  esse  videantur  Eccleaia. 
llndc  potcmt  istaregula  et  sic  iippcllari,  ut  diceretnrfle  permixta  (instead  of  biparfitn) 
Ecclcsia,  Cj,  **  Unit.  E<^.cl."  c,  23,  Multi  sunt  in  ftacramentorum  communionc?  cum 
ccclesia  ct  tameu  jam  non  siiut  in  ecclesia*  **CQnt.  Lift,  l*«tiL  ii.  10,  24»  Dit-o  ad 
semen  Abraha**,  quod  est  in  omnibu?^  pentibust  non  pertinere,  m  quid  non  recte  vobis 
factum  est,  fortasse  a  fsaleii  lioiuinicae  jiegetb/'  Tbis  division  was  s«i  sharp  in 
Augustine,  that  be,  like  the  Ik'fortners,  was  charged  with  believine  in  the  exiiistence 
of  duaa  Kcclesias.  **  Brevic.  Coll.  cnra  Donat."  iii  10.  The  criticism  wska  joat  as 
valid  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  no  more ! 

'  (y.  with  above^  AucuH.,  **  In  Job.  Evang,^'  xlv.  12.  •*  Secundum  inlam  er^ 
pncscientiam  Dei  et  pnctlestinationem,  quam  mult4i*  ovea  forts,  quam  midti  lupi  intua; 
el  quam  multte  oreaintuif^  et  qnani  motti  lopi  forls  !'* 
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its  commnnion,  were  bat  semblances.  The  reformed  theologians  deve- 
loped Angastine's  position  into  logical  consistency  by  conceiving  the 
Church  throngh  its  ultimate  constitutive  factor,  the  will  of  QoA,  So 
construed,  it  became  the  society  of  the  elect,  or  company  of  the  pre- 
destinated, or,  simply,  the  Church  invisible,  while  the  visible  was  the 
mixed  body  who  lived  in  outward  profession.  But  this  only  showed 
that  the  inheritance  of  Augustine  was  divided ;  the  Catholics  snoceeded 
to  his  polity,  the  Reformers  to  his  theology.  The  anti-Donatist  was 
the  Father  of  the  visible  Church,  but  the  anti-Pelagian,  the  Father  of 
the  invisible. 

But  this  loaves  us  with  the  question,  What  did  the  Reformers 
mean  by  the  phrase  '^  Invisible  Church  "  ?  We  can  easily  see  what 
they  did  not  mean.  They  did  not  intend  to  reduce,  but  rather  to 
enhance  the  reality,  necessity,  and  importance  of  the  visible  Church  * 
within  which  the  invisible  lived  and  without  which  it  could  not  be.' 
Nor  did  they  mean  to  deny  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  Chnrch ; 
but  rather  to  affirm  both,  though  in  a  form  that  aimed  at  being  jnst 
to  all  the  facts,  and  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  redeeming  activity  of 
6od.^  Nor  did  they  use  the  phrases,  as  Bellarmine  with  the  skil- 
ful misunderstanding  of  controversial  genius  maintained,  to  denote 
two  Churches,  but  rather  to  express  two  ideas  that  were  related  as 
the  body  and  soul  of  man/  The  "  Invisible  Church  "  was  no  "  Givitas 
Platonica,"  nor  was  the  visible  an  organised  accident,  or  series  of 
expediencies.  Each  was  necessary  to  the  other,  and  both  to  the  com- 
plete expression  of  so  rich  and  complex  an  idea  as  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ.  In  the  first  place,  that  could  not  be  an  *'  ecclesia  jsensibilis," 
for  did  not  the  Creed  say,  **  I  Iclievc  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?  " 
But  the  things  of  faith  are  invisible  ;  God  who  loves,  Christ  who  saves, 
the  Spirit  which  renews  the  sonl,  are  unseen ;  unseen,  too,  is  the  soul 
they  love,  and  save,  and  renew ;  and  unseen  the  society  constituted  of 
Ood  out  of  this  and  all  other  souls  He  has  saved.  In  the  next  place, 
the  body  that  claims  to  be  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrch 
does  not  possess  any  one  of  its  attributes ;  it  is  not  one,  for  it  is 
divided  into  many  sects,  and  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  divisions ; 
it  is  not  holy,  for  within  and  over  it  are  many  evil  men ;  and  to  its 
working,  evil  forces  have  contributed  as  powerfully  as  good ;  it  is  not 
Catholic,  for  it  is  Roman ;  nor  is  it  Apostolic,  for  it  has  exchanged 
the  ministry  of  service  for  the  functions  of  empire.    Over  against  and 

'  Of  it  John  Calvin  said  :  —  •'  Discamus  vel  uno  matris  clogio  quam  utilis  sit  nobis  ejus 
eognitio,  imo  ncccssaria ;  qunndo  noii  alius  est  in  vitam  inprcssng  nisi  jiob  ipsa 
concipiat  in  ntero,  nisi  pariat,  nisi  nos  alat  suis  uberibus,  deniquo  snb  cnstodia  et 
gubernatione  sua  nos  tueatnr,  donee  exnti  came  mortali  similes  crimus  angelifl.** 
"Inst.  Rel.  Christ"  iv.  1,  4.  Cf.  Catechis.  Major,  ii.  3,  42. 

^  Hence  the  formula :  *'  Ecclcsia  invisibilis  non  extra  visibilem  est  qnaerenda,  std 
ilia  huic  est  inclusa.*' 

'  "  Apol.  Confe«.  Angus/'  art.  ir.  p.  146. 

«  Lather,  Werkc,  ztUL  p.  12-15  (ed.  Walch).  Cf.  Hollasius,  p.  1283.  And  Gerhud, 
"  Loci,"  xi.  81,  82,  and  «*Confes,  Cath.**  p.  207  (ed.  1679;. 
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within  this  political  and  juridical  body  stands  the  Society  of  the  saints 
of  God,  enjoying  a  communion,  which,  though  informal  or  unconscious, 
is  real  in  proportion  as  it  is  rooted  in  the  Divine.  Again,  the  saving 
of  man  is  an  act  and  work  of  grace  ;  all  its  terms  are  spiritual  and 
free ;  its  very  natare  would  be  changed  were  it  bound  to  institutions 

»of  man*8  making  and  ordering.  Justification  by  an  institution  is  the 
very  negation  of  justification  by  faith  ;  the  more  it  is  magnified  the 
more  is  the  sole  ability  to  justify  of  the  spiritual  Person  who 
impersonates  the  saving  energies  of  God  limited  and  lowered, 
and  His  claim  to  achieve  through  faith  the  saving  change  in  man, 
qualified  and  conditioned.  Then,  as  it  is  persons  (iod  saves,  it 
is  a  people  He  constitutes  ;  and  as  He  loves  them,  and  they  love 
Him,  they  must  b©  able  to  enjoy  His  fellowship  in  spit«  of  any- 
thing any  juridical  society  on  earth  has  done  or  can  do.  Under 
this  aspect,  there  is  a  double  idea  to  express,  the  idea  that  all  who 
love  God  form  a  society  with,  and  before,  and  under  the  God  they 
love,  and  the*  idea  that  this  society,  as  bound  to  no  terms  of  man  s 
making,  is  realised  in  the  realm  of  the  transcendental  and  eternal. 
Now,  what  term  can  better  express  this  double  idea  than  *'  Invisible 
Church  ?  ''  It  lifts  ua  at  once  into  the  region  where  all  the  realities 
are  transcendental  and  all  are  spiritual,  where  God  is  all  in  all  to  man 
and  man  lives  in  conscious  fellowship  with  God,  and  loving  obedience 
to  Him, 

3*  We  have  been  concerned,  not  vdih.  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
idea,  simply  with  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  phrase;  but  this 
much  may  be  said ;  it  has  more  of  the  historical  and  Catholic  spirit 
than  the  phrase  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  so  proudly  despised.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  find  an  idea  of  the  Church  as  large  and  deep  as 
the  activity  of  God,  yet  as  varied  and  free  as  the  spirit  of  maa,  It 
endeavoured  to  rescue  the  people  of  God  from  bondage  to  a  juridical 
letter,  and  restore  them  to  their  rightful  place  in  His  spiritual  order. 
There  was  nothing  Luther  more  loved  to  say  and  to  emphasise  than 
this — Church  meant  people,  saintly,  Catholic,  Christian,  daily  being  sanc- 
tified and  made  into  a  holy  Christendom.  And  in  so  speaking  he  agreed 
with  the  Catholicity  of  the  Early  Ages,  As  Justin  counted  all  truth  to 
be  of  Christ,  as  Clement  found  prophecy  in  Hellenic  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrew  Law,  as  Augustine  believed  that  there  had  been  a 
<]Jhristianity  before  <  'hrist,  so  Luther  held,  tmnslating  the  Patristic 
abstract  into  his  own  brave  concrete,  that  wherever  the  holy  soul  is, 
whether  under  the  Papacy  or  amid  the  Turks,  there  is  the  t^hurch. 
And  simply  because  so  transcendental  and  divine,  it  must  have  a 
phenomenal  form.  The  finite  persons  who  compose  it  are  men ;  its 
Founder  was  an  historical  l^erson,  and  defined  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  visible  being  of  His  society.  These  are  two,  the  Word  and 
the   Sacraments,  or   the  Gospel   by  which   men  are  saved,  and  the 
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symbols  which  at  once  express  their  relation  to  a  common  Head  and 
bind  them  into  a  common  Brotherhood.  Where  these  are  there  is  a 
Church  ;  more  than  these  need  not  be.  Forms  of  polity  are  matters 
to  be  determined  by  saved  people,  not  by  consecrated  priests.  The 
peoplo  are  primary,  the  polity  is  secondarj',  and  the  polity  which  best 
articulates  the  religion  for  the  people  and  best  organises  the  people 
for  the  purposes  of  the  religion,  is  for  the  time  and  place  the  best  polity. 
I^articnlar  churches  with  their  specific  polities  do  not  break  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  C'hurch  visible,  while  their  faith  and  love  conatitnte 
the  unity  of  the  invisible.  It  is  only  where  accidents  are  made  of 
the  essence  of  the  C'hnrch  that  schisms  are  created,  for  schism  is  bnt 
an  ordinance  of  man  turned  into  an  imperative  law  of  God,  and  as 
such  forced  upon  His  free  people.  The  phrase  "  visible  and  invisible 
Church  "  may  be  open  to  manifold  criticisms,  for  the  idea  was  large, 
and  human  speech  is  limited,  and  the  ability  to  read  the  mind 
within  it  more  limited  still ;  but  surely  we  may  say  that  in  all  the 
elements  of  sublimity  and  Catholicity,  official  Catholicism,  especially 
in  its  Anglican  form,  is  alongside  this  belief  of  '*  the  new  sectaries 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry  *'  only  as  '^  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as 
water  unto  wine." 

IV. 

T>ut  to  return  ;  our  contention  hitherto  has  been  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  is  no  theory  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  a  specific  polity,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  certain  officials  or  an  oligaitdiy 
of  a  p^ven  kind  is  necessarj-  to  the  existence  of  the  ecclesia.  This, 
however,  is  too  abstract  a  contt^ntion  to  stand  alone,  and  may  be 
answered  thus :  "  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  natural  society,  bnt 
with  a  society  at  once  supernatural  and  historical.  What  its  con- 
stitution is,  is  a  question  of  revelation  and  history.  Our  Church  is 
the  Church  Christ  founded;  its  constitution  is  of  His  making,  not  of 
ours  ;  His  laws  we  are  free  to  obey,  but  not  to  change/'  The 
question  now  becomes  one  of  historical  criticism  and  exegesis;  as 
such  it  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  here ;  all  that  is  possible  is  to 
discuss  a  cardinal  point  here  and  there. 

The  appeal  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  New  Testament.  What 
sort  of  society  did  the  Founder  of  Christianity  institute  ?  Was  it 
constituted  on  the  lines  of  this  Catholicism,  emphasising  an  oligarchical 
and  sacerdotal  polity  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Church  ?  What  this 
system  conceives  to  be  the  Church,  is,  as  it  conceives  it,  not 
simply  the  most  vital  thing  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  the 
religion  ;  on  it  everything  depends.  Scriptures,  doctrine,  acceptable 
worship,  faith,  and  life.  Without  is  '^  the  sphere  of  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  "  of  God  ;  within  are  the  known  and  recognised  operations  of 
His  grace.     Now,  it  is  evident  that  a  matter  not  simply  fundamental, 
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but  thix)ugh  and  through  essential  to  the  being  of  the  religion, 
ought  to  be  of  all  things  the  clearest  and  most  indubitable  in  the 
reUgion^  especially  to  all  those  who  have  no  wish  but  to  know  it  in 
its  purest  and  believe  it  in  its  truest  form.  Is  it  80  ?  Has  the 
Founder,  or  have  His  apostles,  made  the  main  lines  or  elements  in 
this  CatholiciBin  so  explicit  that  we  must  hold  it  as  the  only  and 
veritable  and  imperative  law  of  His  society  ?  This  is  our  present 
question. 

1.  Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  this — ^a  curious  contrast  between 
the  language  of  Jesus  and  our  modem  Catholics*.  Their  phrase  is 
**  the  Church;'*  His  is  *'the  kingdom  of  Heaven'*  or  **  of  God,"  or 
simply  ''  My  kingdom.**  The  mere  6gures  are  significant :  the  term 
^*  kingdom'*  is  used  in  the  Gospels  to  denote  His  society  112  times, 
and  almost  always  by  Himself;  but  '*  Church  *'  only  tvrice.  In  a  recent 
Anglican  essay  on  the  Church,  the  phrase  '*  kingdom  of  heaven  "  occurs 
but  twice ;  in  a  book  of  424  pages  on  '*  the  Church  and  the  Ministry," 
which  has  much  to  say  about  the  '*  Ministry,'  but  almost  nothing 
about  the  **  Church/*  only  three  pages  ai-e  devoted  to  a  perfunctory 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom* 
Now,  the  names  are  either  synoDymous  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are  synonymous,  it  must  be  possible  to  translate  the  Church 
into  the  terms  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  into  the  terms 
of  the  Church.  If  they  are  not,  then  the  kingdom  as  Christ  s 
most  used,  most  emphasised t  and  most  descriptive  name  for  His 
society,  must  contain  His  determinative  idea ;  i.f.,  the  Church 
must  be  construed  through  the  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  througli 
the  Church.  If  the  first  position  be  chosen,  then  the  Anglicans  who 
have  so  forgotten  the  kingdom  have  failed  to  interpret  the  Church  ; 
if  the  second,  then  there  is  behind  and  bene^h  the  Church  another, 
as  it  were,  aboriginal  idea  of  the  Christian  society  to  which  Ihey 
have  given  no  adequate  recognition »  a^d  for  which  they  have  found 
no  fit  place*  In  the  one  case,  their  idea  of  the  Church  is  not  ade- 
quate \  in  the  other,  their  Chuj'ch  is  not  the  idtimate  normal  polity  or 
social  ideal  of  Jesus. 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom,  then,  is  primary.  He  comes  t<:>  found  or 
create  it.  His  instrument  is  preaching  or  teaching  ;  ^  His  message  is 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom."  He  is  the  Sower  who  cast^  the  seed, 
which  is  the  Word,  into  the  hearts  of  men.''  He  defines  it  by  various 
terms  ;  it  is  **  of  heaven  "  '  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  kingdoms  of 
the  world/'  if.,  it  has  none  of  the  violence,  the  policies,  the  evils  of 
the  PArth  ;  it  is  **  of  God  "  '  in  distinction  from  "  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,"  i.e.,  it  is^  the  realm  of  healing,  harmony,  love,  and  beneficence. 

'  Mutt.  iv.  t7.  2.1,  'J  Matt.  ije.  .15  ;  M«rk  i  14  ;  Ui.  yuI  I. 

'  Mutt.  xlij.  3,  11),  211  r/  xxiv,  7,  nnd  John  xriii.  U. 

*  ilfttf *  V.  ID  :  xviii  4 .  xix.  12.        »  M&tt.  xii.  2S,  */.  20 :  Lu.  iL  20,  **/  17,  18. 
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It  is  a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  t.c./  He  is  a  King  by  virtue  of  His  being 
and  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and  His  citizens  are  the  men  who, 
being  of  the  truth,  hear  His  voice.  It  is  present,'  men  may  enter  it,' 
are  even  within  it,*  the  terms  of  entrance  are  obedience  to  the  Word,* 
or  the  child-like  spirit.*  It  comes  without  observation/  spreads 
quietly  like  leaven,"  grows  like  seed.*  It  is  ethical  in  character  ;  to 
seek  it  is  to  seek  the  righteousness  of  God,"*  to  pray  for  its  coming 
is  to  ask  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven." 
The  men  it  honours  and  rewards  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  persecated 
for  righteousness'  sake,  those  who  do  the  will  of  God,  confess  Christ 
before  men,  cultivate  His  spirit,  live  His  life  of  ministry  and  grace." 
The  signs  of  the  kingdom  are  all  spiritual  and  ethical,  relate  to 
gracious  helpfulness  and  service,  never  to  officers  or  acts  of  ceremonial." 
It  is  universal,  open  to  all  without  respect  to  place  or  race." 

Now,  two  remarkable  things  are  suggested  by  these  characteristics : 
(1)  the  essential  notes  of  the  kingdom  are  not  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church  or,  conversely,  the  essential  notes  of  the  Church  are  not  to  be 
discovered  in  the  language  of  Christ  as  to  the  kingdom ;  (2)  The 
emphasis  in  His  speech  falls  not  upon  the  officials,  if  officials  there 
be,  or  on  Sacramental  acts,  if  such  acts  there  are,  but  upon  the 
people,  upon  persons,  their  personal  qualities,  conduct,  character,  their 
state  and  living  before  God,  their  behaviour  and  ministry  among  men. 
He,  indeed,  calls  disciples  and  commissions  apostles,  but  He  deals 
with  them  as  men  who  must  be  of  a  given  spirit  if  they  would  enter  the 
kingdom ;  their  eminence  in  it  depends,  not  on  office,  but  on  spiritual 
qualities ;  and  their  rewards,  not  on  dignities  possessed,  but  on  range 
and  kind  of  service — none  being  sacerdotal,  all  spiritual  and  human. 

And  this  is  made  more  significant  by  two  things.  His  example  and 
His  instructions.  He  is  their  type,  they  are  to  be  as  He  is  and  has 
been — one  who  heals,  helps,  saves,  a  Minister  to  all  the  needy."  He 
is  a  Teacher,  a  Preacher,  whose  word  has  power.  He  makes  no  sacer- 
dotal claim,  does  no  sacerdotal  act.  His  ministry  is  more  in  Galilee 
than  in  Judea,  in  the  synagogue  than  in  the  temple;  He  is  the 
llabbi,  is  never  to  any  man,  least  of  all  to  Himself,  the  priest.  If 
the  ministry  is  to  be  received  through  Him,  and  He  is  to  remain  the 
ideal  all  who  enter  ought  to  seek  to  realise,  then  it  must  be  a  ministiy 
that  neither  renders,  nor  cultivates,  nor  practises  sacerdotal  sanctities, 
but  is  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  for  8er\'ice,  by  the  love  of  man,  by 
fear  of  evil,  by  the  passion  to  heal  and  to  save,  by  the  gentle  hand, 
the  generous  heart,  the  gracious  presence,  the  tongue  eloquent  to 
persuade  the  wicked  to  become  the  good.     And  as  was  His  example, 

^  John  xviii.  37.  ^  Lu.  xvii.  21 ;  Matt.  v.  3,  xii.  28  ;  Mark  x.  14. 

5  Matt.  xxi.  31.  *  Matt.  xi.  11  ;  Lu.  vii.  28.  *  Matt.  xil.  19,  52. 

•  Matt,  xxiii.  3  ;  xix.  14.  '  Luke  xvii.  20. 

«  Matt.  xiii.  33.  »  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  "  Matt.  tI.  83. 

"  Matt.  vi.  10.  "  Matt.  v.  3,  10  ;  vii.  21 ;  xxxv.  1,  84. 

''  Matt.  xi.  2-12  ;  Lu.  iv.  18-19.      "  Matt.  viii.  11.      "  Matt,  xviii.  1-4  ;  xxv,  34-40. 
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Ich  were  Hia  instmctionsj  He  sent  His  dLsciples  ont  to  preach,  to 
beal,  to  live  as  He  lived,  to  suffer  as  He  suffered,  to  seek  His  ends» 
to  Borronder,  as  He  surrendered,  all  to  God  ;  to  be  prophets,  as  He 
was  a  prophet ;  to  represent  Him,  as  He  represented  GoJ,  Yet 
nowhere  is  there  a  phrase  or  term  that  so  much  as  hints  at  any 
sacerdotal  office,  or  act,  or  any  official  accessories.  The  only  text 
that  may  seem  to  touch  on  peculiar  official  functions  or  powers  is 
the  saying  to  Peter :  **  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven/'*  But  the  verse  must  be  read  in  its  connection. 
Peter  had  made  his  confession,  '^  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God"  ;  on  this  rock,  this  truth  confessed,  His  Church  was  to 
be  built ;  and  tlie  confessor,  the  man  who  stood  by  this  truth,  preached 
it,  obeyed  it,  was,  as  such,  to  have  the  keys.  It  was  not  an  absolute 
promise  to  an  official,  or  to  a  man  who  holds  an  office,  made  because 
he  held  it,  and  to  his  succeesors,  for  of  succession  or  successors 
there  is  no  word  ;  bnt  it  is  a  promise  to  a  person  who  has  made  a  con- 
fession, because  of  the  confession  he  has  made.  And  this  is  made 
apparent  by  the  next  paragraph,  where  Peter^  because  he  rebukes 
Jesus  for  prophesying  of  His  death,  receives  the  awful  rebuke  :  '*  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan  !  *^  Each  saying  is  appropriate  to  the  moment, 
neither  is  absolute,  nor  significant  of  a  permanent  character,  or  in- 
alienable office,  or  indefe^isable  function,  but  is  through  and  through 
conditional,  and  relevant  to  the  context.  Peter,  so  far  forth  as  he 
would  dissuade  Christ  from  His  supreme  act  of  sacrifice,  is  Satan,  an 
enemy  and  tempter ;  so  far  forth  as  he  confesses  the  highest  truth  as 
to  Christ,  Christ  has  committecl  tcf  him  the  **  keys  of  the  kingdom/* 
Both  must  be  conditional,  or  both  absolute  ;  but  it  were  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  conceive  Peter  as  through  all  time  filling  the  incompatible 
offices  of  Satan  and  the  keeper  of  the  keys.  Aud  so  this  instance 
but  emphasises  the  truth*  Here  is  a  kingdom  without  any  political 
framework,  without  any  machinery  of  chartered  officials,  or  spheres 
of  **  covenanted  mercies,**  or  *^  recognised  channels,'*  or  **  authorised 
instruments  of  grace,'*  but  composed  of  holy  men,  distinguished  by 
their  love  and  ministry,  extended  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  or 
the  persuasive  influence  of  spiritual  char^icter.  It  represents  a  unity 
which  no  type  of  polity  can  create  or  express,  and  which  varied  and 
even  dissimilar  polities  need  not  break  up  or  dissolve.  It  is  visible, 
yet  invisible  ;  all  its  springs,  motives,  ends,  the  souls  in  which  it 
Uvea,  the  God  who  reigns  through  the  conscience,  and  the  conscience 
in  which  God  reigns,  are  all  unseen  ;  but  all  its  evidences  and  fruitSj 
the  evils  it  cures,  the  good  it  does,  the  beneficences  it  works,  are 
seen,  Paul  defined  it  through  its  distinctive  elements  once  for  all : 
'•  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. *^^     If  we  seek  its  nearest  andogy  we 


M«it.  X,  5  if. 


*  M«tl.  x\i,  19, 


^  Matt,  xvi,  21-23. 


•  Rom.  xiv,  17. 
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shall  find  it  in  the  visible  invisible  Church  of  the  Reformers ;  if  w» 
seek  its  deepest  contrast,  where  is  it  likelier  to  be  foond  than  in  th» 
canonised  offices  of  recmdescent  Catholicism  ? 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  more  familiar  and  distinctively  apostolia 
name  for  the  Society  of  Christ,  the  Chnrch.  It  occurs  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  including  the  Apocalypse,  exactly  the  same  number 
of  times  as  kingdom  in  the  Gospels,  112  ;  while  kingdom  appears  in 
only  29  cases.  Our  first  concern  is  with  its  meaning,  which  will 
also  help  us  to  see  the  reason  of  its  later  extensive  use.  In  tho 
LXX.  iKKXrioia  had  translated  the  Hebrew  KaJuil,  the  congregation 
or  assembly  of  the  people ;  in  Greek  it  was  the  assembly  of  tho 
enfranchised  or  qualified  citizens  met  to  transact  the  affiedrs  of  the 
city  or  state.  Into  the  New  Testament  usage  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek  elements  entered,  but,  owing  to  associations  and  experience,  the 
Greek  were  ,much  more  potent  than  the  Hebrew.  It  has  a  double 
application,  a  local  or  particular,  and  an  illocal  or  universal,  but  in 
both  cases  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  community — the  people — ^the  con- 
stituents, as  it  were,  of  the  society,  rather  than  the  constituted  agencies* 
The  local  use  admits  of  the  plural,  but  the  illocal  of  the  singular  only  ; 
and  in  our  interpretation  of  the  term  it  will  be  easiest  to  proceed  from 
the  concrete  and  definite  to  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  sense. 

i.  The  local  iKKkriaiai  were  essentially  societies  of  the  enfranchised 
or  saved.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistles,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
directly  personal,  to  the  collective  body  or  Church,  which  is 
described,  now  as  *'  all  the  beloved  of  God,"  now  as  ^'  those 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,''  now  as  *'  saints,"  and  again,  as  ^^  the 
faithful  brethren.''*  The  ministers  are  only  once  specified,'  and 
not  as  intermediaries  or  a  necessity  to  the  being  of  the  Church. 
The  very  purpose  of  his  great  Epistles  is  to  instruct  or  persuade  free 
and  autonomous  societies.  Each  body  is  a  unit,  but  its  unity  is  not 
secured  by  any  office  ;  it  is  rather  because  it  is  a  body  that  it  hae 
many  members  with  varied  ministries. '  The  lists  of  these  are  sig- 
nificant ;  they  represent  preaching,  teaching,  and  various  beneficences, 
but  nothing  sacerdotal,  no  sanctity  peculiar  to  the  office.  The  argu- 
ment in  First  Corinthians  is  specially  striking.  God  has  set  in  Hi» 
Church  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  miracles,  gifts ;  but  there  ia 
something  more  excellent  than  these,  without  which  these  are  but 
vacant  things — the  love  that  never  faileth.  Each  Church  was  a 
brotherhood,  for  all  were  sons  of  (Jod,*  yet  each  was  a  legislative  and 
judicial  body.  The  judgment  of  a  majority  was  efficient  to  punish,* 
and  ^'a  spirit  of  meekness"  was  held  necessary  to  true  discipline.* 
In  an  aggravated  case  Paul  seeks  to  have  his  judgment  executed,  not 
independently    of  the    Church,    but   through    it.  ^       Commendatory 

J  Rom.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Ephes.  i.  1  ;  Col.  i.  1.        «  PWl.  i.  1. 

^  Rom.  xii.  4-8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12-28.  *  Gal.  iii.  26-28.  *  2  Cor.  ii.  6^ 

«  Gal.  vi.  1.  '  1  Cor.  v.  3-7. 
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epistles  were  given  by  the  Cburch ;  *  charities  and  gifts  were  its 
<:omtTioii  act.  *  If  the  Church  had  a  representative  it  was  by  election, 
y^HfiOTovtjOtiC  uiro  riuu  fKKXrimwv,^  And  in  these  respects  the  Chnrch 
is  in  Acta  as  it  is  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  election  of  ^latthias 
to  the  place  of  Judas  was  by  the  brethren/  The  seven  deacons 
were  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude.^  It  was  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
-salem  which  sent  forth  Barnabas  as  far  as  Antioch/  It  was  before 
%he  isame  Church  collectively  (ttciv  to  TrXriftoc)  that  Barnabas  and 
Paul  declared  what  God  had  done  through  thera,  and  it  was  *'  the 
Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  whole  Chnrch*'  (aiv  oX^  rj;  iKKXtjtr'ia) 
which  selected  delegates  to  bear  their  message  to  Antioch.^  The 
•Church  was  thug  '^^  the  multitude  of  those  who  believed/'  or  "  all 
who  believed,"  or  *'  the  multitude  of  disciples/'"  constituting  its 
officers,  not  constituted  by  them.  Power,  authority  wag  in  the  society, 
not  in  its  ministers.  And  here  we  may  understand  one  of  the  two 
cases  where  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Church/  The  address  is  to  the 
diociplea  on  offences  between  brethren.  First,  He  says,  the  sufferer  ia 
to  reprove  the  sinner  alone  ;  if  the  sinner  will  not  listen,  two  witnesses 
Are  to  be  taken ;  if  he  fltill  refuses  to  hear,  the  Church  is  to  be  told ; 
H  he  refiiae  to  hear  the  Church,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  **  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.*'  Now,  Church  is  here  used  in  its  strict  local 
©ense  ;  it  is  a  single  society,  and  authority  is  said  to  reside  in  it,  not 
in  any  office  or  officers.  And  it  is  of  the  Church  in  this  sense  that 
Christ  uses  the  words  :  *'  What.soever  things  you  shall  bind  on  the 
•earth  will  be  Ijound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  things  you  shall  loose 
on  the  earth  will  be  loosed  in  heaven/'  And  it  is  to  a  similar  body, 
the  Church  he  had  built  on  the  foundation,  **  which  is  Jesus  Chnst/' 
tliat  Paul  said,  '*  Ye  are  God*s  temple/*  '*  the  Spirit  of  Cod  dwells 
in  you.'*^*  The  most  gracious  sanctities,  the  severest  authorities,  the 
•ligliest  dignities  belonged  to  the  Church,  not  through  any  official 
priesthood — for  there  was  none — but  through  the  personal  relation  to 
Christ  of  the  men  who  formed  it,  and  His  presence  in  their  midst, 

ii.  The  ideal  of  the  local  is  realised  in  the  il local  Church,  and  we 
iTntist  understand  it  before  we  can  really  measure  the  dream  of  the  new- 
%OYX\  faith  with  the  proud  creations  of  the  historical  religion.  Within 
^the  New  Testament  thought  is  not  stationary,  and  the  great  example 
of  progressive  enrichment  is  the  idea  of  the  Church.  In  the  earlier 
Pauline  Epiatles  the  actual  Christiana  fill  the  foreground  ;  but  the 
6at4^r  may  be  said  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  the 
Church*  ideal  and  illocal.  The  development  begins  with  an  individual 
•Cliurchj  but  ends  with  a  universal ;  thought,  conditioned  by  experience, 
startB  with  a  unit*  but  works  towards  a  unity.      At  first  we  have  what 


•  -i  Cor.  iii.  L        -  PhU.  iv.  15-20 :  2  Con  vui.  1-9  ;  ix,  ],  n-14.        *  2  Cot.  viii.  19. 

*  Acta  i.   15-26.    •  rl  5.    •  xf.  TL      ^  X\\  12'i'L      *  ii.  44  ;  iv.  .32  :  li,  2  ;  xix,  18. 
»  M»it.  xviii,  lo-20.  ^'  1  Cor.  iii.  If. 
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may  be  termed  a  mia-ecclesia,  but  at  last  a  mono-ecclesia,  and  these 
are  at  once  sequents  and  opposites.  The  Church  of  Jemsalem  is 
both  one  and  the  whole  ;^  the  Church  of  the  Ephesian  and  Colossian 
Epistles  is  also  one  and  the  whole  ;'  but  the  former  is  single  and  indi- 
vidual, while  the  latter  is  collective  and  universal.  The  one  is  a  nnit, 
which  difference  may  break  and  dissolve ;  the  other  a  unity,  which 
variety  will  only  help  to  realise.  If  the  one  had  attempted  to  become 
the  only  Church,  no  Church  universal  would  have  been  possible  ;  it  was 
thcough  the  manifold  of  experience  that  the  higher  unity  was  gained. 
It  is  by  Paul  that  the  notion  of  the  monS-,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mia-Ecclesia  is  expressed  and  explicated ;  it  is  doubtful  if  apart  from 
him  it  have  any  representative  in  Apostolic  literature.*  He  appears 
as  the  very  spirit  of  difference  and  independence,  but  he  is  the  Apostle 
of  comprehension  and  unity.  While  his  controversy  with  the  Judaic 
party  is  most  intense,  his  relations  to  the  Jewish  Church  are  most 
brotherly.  He  recognises  a  distinction  of  Christians,  both  as  regards- 
race  and  place/  but  he  recognises  no  distinction  in  brotherhood,  and 
only  the  more  serves  whei-e  he  is  the  less  loved.'  In  experience  the 
Koivijjvia  was  larger  than  the  local  cjcicXiiaiac,  and  harmonised 
their  differences,'  but  in  thought  the  multitude  were  so  combined  as  ta 
constitute  a  richer  whole.  The  point  where  we  can  best  study  the 
relation  of  the  real  and  ideal,  the  local  and  illocal,  in  the  notion  of 
the  Church,  is  where  Paul  first  elaborates  the  image  of  the  body  of 
Christ.'  He  had  first  used  it  of  the  local  Church,  as  he  had  before 
used  the  images  of  the  tilled  field  and  the  temple  ;'  the  local  was  a 
microcosm,  the  image  and  mirror  of  the  universal.  The  fellowship  of 
the  body  of  Christ  suggested  the  figure  of  the  Church  as  His  body ; 
union  in  the  act  of  remembrance  involved  the  unity  of  the  united. 
The  unity  was,  therefore,  one  of  persons ;  what  all  received  made  all 
who  received  it  one.  But  did  this  ideal  agree  with  the  reality  ?  In 
the  Corinthian  Church  there  were  manifold  differences  and  even 
divisions ;  parties  were  formed,  each  with  a  name  as  a  symbol* 
There  had  been  grave  sins,  involving  serious  discipline  ;*°  disorder  had 
reigned  in  the  assembly,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions ;"  violent- 
strife  had  raged  as  to  the  yapitj^uTa.^^  The  real  condition  suggested 
the  ideal,  and  he  presented  the  one  as  a  rebuke  and  warning  to  the 
other.  He  called  upon  this  much  divided  society  to  conceive  itself 
through  its  ideal.  It  was  a  unity,  an  organism,  a  body,  the  body 
of  Christ."  Its  life  was  one,  its  parts  were  many,  and  the  meanest 
part  was  as  necessary  as  the  noblest,  and  neither  could  dispense  with 

^  Acts  V.  11 ;  viii.  1,  3.     Cf,  Gal.  i.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9. 
2  Eph.  i.  22 ;  iii.  10,  21  ;  Col.  i.  18,  24. 

'  In  Acts  the  only  verse  which  has  it  ia  Pauline,  xx.  28.    Of  course  the  idea  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  not  under  the  form  of  the  Church.     ^  '-, 

•  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  Gal.  i.  22  ;  1  Cor.  xvL  19  ;  Rom.  xvi.  4.  "" 

•  1  Cor.  X.  32  ;  xvi.  1-4  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1  if.        •  Gal.  ii.  9.        ^  1  Cor.  x.  17. 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  9.     M.  12  ;  iii. 4.     ^^^,IH.     "  xi.  17 fit.     »  xiv. 26.    »  xiL  12-xUL  1%. 
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the  other ;  the  dignity  of  the  whole  dignified  the  lea&t  noble  part.  The- 
essential  idea  is  that  Christ  is  so  in  all,  so  needs  all,  so  works  through  all 
that  He  is  the  life  of  the  body,  and  the  body  the  realisation  of  His  life, 
Esvch  is  necessary  to  Him,  but  He  to  alL  Then  Paul  looks  at  tha 
question  of  difference  throngh  the  action  of  God,  He  has  set  in  the 
Charch  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  it  certaiii 
)(ii/>tV/uarci.  He  has  created  the  differences,  but  why?  With  a 
Dw  to  the  common  good,  to  the  creation  of  things  more  excellent 
ban  themselves — the  love  that  never  faileth,  the  spirit  that  ^induces 
men  to  live  as  if  the  God  who  is  love  were  incarnate  in  the 
men.  The  next  use  of  the  figure  is  similar.'  The  many  are  one^ 
body  in  Christ  and  severally  members  one  of  Miother,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  gifts  is  traced  to  God,  each  being  given  in  order  to  the  efficiency 
and  unity  of  the  whole.  The  significant  things  in  both  cases  are 
these  : — As  regards  offices  the  two  lists  are  not  identical.  Apostles 
come  first  in  the  one  list,  but  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  other  j  whence 
it  follows  that  no  fixed  system  of  orders  was  necessary  to  the  body  or 
known  to  the  Church.  Further,  no  member  or  person  appears  as 
possessed  of  any  sacerdotal  office  or  function,  either  with  respect  to 
the  body  or  its  activities*  Again,  the  discussion  introduces  passages 
that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  surpass  all  others  in  the  Panline 
writings*  The  Christ  that  inhabits  the  body  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Beatitudes  and  the  Beneficences  of  the  Gospels.  Sacramental  grace- 
is  not  here,  nor  the  orders  that  are  its  channels,  nor  the  organism 
which  defines  the  sphere  of  **the  covenanted  mercies."  What  we 
have  here  is  the  grace  and  truth  which  dwelt  in  Him  become  active  and 
efficient  in  the  men  who  at  His  call  and  through  love  to  Him  have 
gathered  into  Societies,  that  they  may  the  better,  as  His  incarnated 
and  organised  spirit,  continue  His  work  among  men. 

3*  In  the  later  Epistles  this  idea  is  expanded  into  a  sublime  univer- 
saliam,  which  transcends  time  as  much  as  space.  The  thought  of  the 
Apostle  has  risen  above  its  old  antitheses,  and  now  contemplates  all 
things  through  the  ideal  Christ.  In  Him,  through  Him,  and  for 
Him  were  all  things  created^  in  Him  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
an  order,  a  system/  As  He  made,  He  redeems ;  His  coming  is  no 
accident,  or  after-thought^  but  as  He  ever  was  with  the  Father,  man 
has  for  the  Father  ever  been  in  Him.  It  is  through  this  new  stand- 
point, and  its  vaster  and  more  synthetic  outlook  that  the  notion  of 
the  mystical  Church  first  emerges.  It  is  conceived  more  as  an  ideal, 
yet  without  ceasing  to  be  real,  and  is  personified  in  an  altogether  new 
way.  The  Church,  personal,  yet  universal,  stands  over  against  the 
personal  yet  universal  Christ ;  He  is  the  Husband,  it  is  the  wife,  He 
is  the  Head,  it  is  the  body ;  He  exercises  authority,  it  lives  in  sub- 
jection and  obedience ;  He  loves  the  Church,  gives  Himself  for  it, 
>  Rom.  x\l  4  ff.  -  Col.  L  1^17- 
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sanctifies  it,  exalts  it,  makes  it  beaatifal,  holy,  blameless.'  These 
attributes,  the  affections  exercised  and  received,  the  ideal  identity  and 
adequacy  to  each  other  of  the  personal  Christ  and  the  personalised 
ChurcV./  are  new,  though  it  may  be  only  in  the  sense  of  being  more 
explicitly  developed,  elements  in  the  Pauline  theology.  With  the 
emergence  of  the  new,  certain  old  elements  have  either  retreated  into 
the  background  or  been  so  qualified  as  to  appear  in  changed  propor- 
tions. Christ  is  not  come  as  the  second  Adam  or  new  Head  of  the 
race,  but  as  the  Husband  and  Head  of  the  Church  ;  He  does  not  die 
for  all,  but  gives  Himself  up  for  the  Church,  or  becomes  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  us.'  Less  emphasis  falls  on  the  mind  and  acts 
of  man,  more  on  the  will  and  election  of  God  ;  instead  of  the  justifica- 
tion by  faith  and  the  reconciliation  with  God  of  the  polemical  Epistles, 
we  have  the  creation  of  a  justified  and  reconciled  humanity,  a  happy, 
harmonious,  and  holy  society  made  after  the  mind  of  God,  constituted 
by  Christ,  filled,  guided,  united  by  His  Spirit.  Unless  these  new 
elements  and  points  of  view  be  borne  in  mind,  the  Church  of  the 
later  Epistles  cannot  be  construed.  It  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the 
completed  work  of  Christ,  of  all  that  God  through  it  had  meant  to 
accomplish ;  by  it  was  unfolded  the  mystery  of  His  will ;  in  it  was 
manifested,  not  simply  to  earth,  but  to  "  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  His  *'  manifold  wisdom."  The  attributes  and 
achievements  of  this  Church,  then,  are  so  vast  that  no  single  institu- 
tion, or  any  numbt»r  of  institutions,  or  even  the  whole  field  of  human 
hi8t<3ry  can  exhaust  its  contents,  or  be  the  arena  of  its  full  unfolding. 
It  represents  the  summing  up,  or  bringing  to  a  unitj''  in  Christ  all 
things  in  heaven  and  upon  earth ;  and  is  presented  under  a  series  of 
images  that  strive,  as  it  were,  to  break  the  bonds  of  place  and  sense 
and  reach  immensity.  But  this  **  Gloriosissima  Civitas  Dei "  struggles 
towards  eternity  through  time  ;  the  men  addressed  are  members  of  it ; 
yet,  as  if  to  show  how  the  Apostle  was  possessed  with  the  nniversalism 
and  the  idealisms  of  the  Church,  he  never  once  in  Ephesians  uses 
the  term  in  its  local  or  realistic  sense.  Its  members  are  "  the 
called,"  Lc,  they  are  conceived,  not  in  their  temporal,  but  in  their 
eternal  relations ;  and  the  notes  that  ought  to  distinguish  them  are 
''lowliness,'*  *' meekness,"  "forbearance,"  *Mong  suffering,"  "love," 
**  unity,"  "  peace,"  ^  social  virtues  all,  not  sacerdotal  or  ecclesiastical. 
In  their  collective  being  they  ought  to  be  an  ideal  society,  for  they 
are  **  one  body  and  one  spirit,"  have  one  hope,  ^'one  Tx)rd,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  Crod  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through 
all,  and  in  all."  The  unities  are  all,  as  it  were,  universals,  as  bro«kd 
as  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  penetrative  as  His  ubiquity,  as  all  dis- 
tributed as  His  immanence.  And  in  this  society  every  member  owes 
his  pla<%  and  his  grace  to  the  gift  of  Christ,  who  filleth  all  in  all. 

'  Eph.  V.  28-27.        »  Eph.  v.  28-33.        »  Eph.  v.  2,  25.         *  Eph,  iv.  1  ff. 
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And,  with  reference  to  the  perfecting  of  His  saints,  in  order  to  the 
edifying  of  His  body.  He  has  created  ageacies — ^apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  and  teachers ;  but  these  are  personsj  not  offices  ;  men  created  of 
God,  not  orders  instituted  of  men.  And  the  edification  of  the  body  is  a 
growth  in  love,  so  towards  Christ  that  the  nearer  it  comes  to  Him  the 
more  He  possesses  it.  Within  this  Epistle,  then,  the  Chuixh  is  so 
conceived  that  the  notes  of  what  is  called  Catholicism  are  all  absent ; 
the  Church,  in  the  degree  that  it  is  mystical,  knows  no  special  polity, 
consents  to  no  institutional  forms,  is  distinguished  by  no  offices,  and 
has  no  single  note  that  can  with  any  veracity  of  speech  be  termed 
sacerdotal.  The  Church  is  constituted  by  God  in  Christ,  and  is  com- 
posed of  **  the  called,'^  ''  the  saints,**  the  men  of  love  and  peace.  To 
it  no  priest  is  necessary,  or  his  **  instruments  of  grace  " ,  grace  is  the 
direct  gift  of  Christ,  what  fills  the  body  is  His  Spirit,  what  moves, 
unites,  and  enlarges  it  is  His  love. 

If  we  have  rightly  construed  the  Church  in  its  later  Pauline  or 
mystical  sense,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  its  relation  to  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  is  the  Church  viewed  from  above ;  the  Church 
is  the  kingdom  seen  from  below.  In  the  kingdom  the  society  is  con- 
ceived through  its  creative  and  informing  will  ;  in  the  Church  the 
will  is  conceived  through  the  created  and  informed  society.  In  the 
kingdom  the  king  is  emphasised ;  in  the  Church  the  citizens  ;  in  the 
one  case  we  see  man  as  he  ought  to  be  before  God — poor  in  spirit,  seek- 
ing His  righteousness,  doing  His  will,  humble,  teachable,  without  con- 
ventional goodness,  good  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  in  the  other 
case  we  see  man  as  he  ought  to  be  for  God  io  society — possessed  d' 
social  virtues,  exercising  all  the  beneficences  and  charities  that  redeem 
and  adorn  life  as  man  lives  it  with  man.  Hence,  Jesus  preaches  the 
kingdom,  i\r.,  as  King  declares  Himself,  proclaims  the  kingdom  con- 
stituted by  the  presence  of  the  King  ;  but  the  Apostles,  by  founding 
Chnrches  edify  the  Church,  call  men  to  become  saints,  and  to  enter  into 
the  society  of  the  saved.  Hence,  too,  come  the  very  different  images 
under  which  the  two  sr©  presented ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  sower* 
who  goeth  forth  to  sow,  or  like  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  or  like  a  mer- 
chantman seeking  goodly  pearls,  or  like  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  or  like 
a  seed,  or  like  leaven ;  but  the  Church  is  a  house,  or  a  temple,  or  a 
body,  i,€.t  the  kingdom  represents  the  idea  of  a  creative  wil!,  and 
man's  relation  to  it  as  one  of  search,  or  its  action  in  man  as  one  of 
growth  ;  but  the  Church  represents  a  stnicture,  the  association  of  once 
unrelated  parts,  the  organisation  or  combination  of  once  dead  atoms 
into  a  living  whole.  The  coincidence  of  the  two  ideas  is  seen  here  : 
the  plan  after  which  the  Church  is  built  is  the  will  of  God,  or  the  ideal 
of  the  kingdom,  while  the  means  by  which  the  kingdom  is  realised  is 
the  Church  and  the  Churches.  But  this  involves  the  correlation  of 
the  two  ideas :  the  kingdom  is  the  immanent  Church,  and  the  Church 

VOL*  UX.  Q 
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is  the  explicated  kingdom,  and  nothing  alien  to  either  can  be  in  the 
other.  The  kingdom  is  the  Church  expressed  in  the  terms  and  mind 
and  person  of  its  Founder ;  the  Church  is  the  kingdom  done  into 
living  souls  and  the  society  they  constitute. 

This  idea  of  the  Church,  as  essentially  the  new  humanity,  created 
and  penetrated  by  Christ,  as  little  dependent  for  its  being  on  specific 
forms  of  polity  as  was  the  old  humanity,  might  be  proved  and  illustrated 
from  many  sides.  For  example,  this  idea  of  the  ideal  universal 
Church  is  exclusively  Pauline.  In  Hebrews,  £icicAi|<na  is  used 
only  as  in  the  LXX. ;  ^  in  Peter  not  at  all ;  in  James  and  John 
and  the  Apocalypse  only  in  its  local  sense.  But  in  its  place  Hebrews, 
Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  the  idea  of  the  people  ;  they  conceive 
the  new  through  the  old  society ;  the  new  is  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  God's  people  with  His  law  written  in  their  hearts,  and  all 
the  fleshly  sacrifices,  ofiicial  priesthoods,  and  outer  ceremonies  of  the  old 
abolished  by  being  translated  into  the  spiritual  realities  they  typified. 
The  emphasis,  again,  falls  upon  the  people ;  they  are  a  whole  before 
God,  needing  no  officials  to  constitute  their  unity,  or  communicate  gprace 
by  special  instruments  of  the  ancient  kind.  These  writers  know  nx>thing 
of  the  notion  that  the  Church  depends  for  its  being  on  a  special 
polity ;  to  them  such  a  notion  would  have  seemed  like  an  attempt  to 
change  the  new  law  into  the  old.  They  would  have  found  all  the 
elements  essential  to  it,  all  the  ideas  that  most  distinguish  it — its 
orders,  its  authorised  channels,  its  covenanted  and  unoovenanted 
mercies,  its  priestly  claims,  and  its  ceremonial  sanctities — in  the  law 
they  had  escaped  from,  whose  burdens  they  and  their  fathers  had  been 
unable  to  bear.  And  they  would  have  added,  the  Church  is  the  people 
of  God ;  wherever  they  are  He  is,  and  the  Church  through  Him  in 
them  ;  and  as  God's  are  a  free  people.  He  allows  them  to  organise 
their  own  polities,  the  best  polities  always  being  those  most  deeply 
rooted  in  love,  and  so  most  creative  of  the  spiritual  and  redeeming 
graces. 

V. 

So  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church 
that  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  the  questions,  quite  distinct  yet 
related,  connected  with  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Churches.  Only  two  x)ointe  of  essential  importance  to  the  Anglican 
theory  need  be  noted — the  one  concerns  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic 
Succession,  the  other  the  character  and  function  of  the  Ministry  as 
such.  The  question  connected  with  the  first  is  this  :  Did  the  Apostles 
constitute  and  consecrate  successors  with  a  view  to  the  transmission  of 
Apostolic  authority  or  powers  along  given  lines  to  given  erderSy  and 
to  these  only  ?  The  question  connected  with  the  second  point  iB  <^ii| : 
r  Heb.  ii.  12 ;  ziL  23.    In  the  latter  case  the  use  is  agnntive  boi  olearly  based  oa  O.T. 
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Is  the  New  Testament  Ministry  a  priesthood  ?     As  to  these  we  can- 
not so  rauch  attempt  a  discussion  as  simply  state  conclusions, 

1,  There  is  no  doubt  that  Christ  appointed  twelve  Apostles,  that 
the  number  twelve  bore  an  ideal  signiticance,  and  that  they  had  cer- 
tain specific  and  defined  functions.  But  that  they  were  to  create  or 
did  create  a  special  order  of  successors  ;  that  they  were  empowered  to 
transmit,  or  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  either  profess  or  endeavour  to 
transmit  apostolical  authority — are  positions,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
incapable  of  historical  proof,  and  to  be  not  proven  is,  in  claims  of  this 
sort,  to  be  found  not  true.  The  Apostles  were  preachers  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven^  messengers  of  Christ,  witnesses  of  His  resurrection, 
but  ordination  is  never  described  either  as  their  special  function,  or  as 
their  peculiar  and  exclusive  practice.  The  hands  laid  on  Paul  were  not 
those  of  Apostles,  but  first  those  of  Ananias,^  a  man  otherwise  abso- 
lutely unknown,  then  those  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch,'  and 
he  throughout  strenuously  maintained  that  he  was  made  an  Apostle 
neither  from  men  nor  through  man;"*  Barnabas  was  sent  forth,  not  by 
the  Apofttles,  but  by  the  Church/  But,  indeed,  what  does  the  term 
*' Apostles*' mean  ?  No  corporate  body,  no  college  of  ordaining 
officers,  no  exclusive  Order,  but  simply  certain  persons  whose  special 
function  was  the  ^linistry  of  the  Word.*  Of  the  men  Jesus  appointed, 
James,  Peter,  and  John  are  the  only  three  ever  named  outside  th^ 
Gospels,*  and  for  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its  organisation,  only 
the  two  latter  are  of  r^al  significance,  and  even  their  significance  is 
personal  rather  than  officiaL  James,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  appears 
as  an  Apostle,  though  he  was  not  on©  of  the  twelve.  Paul  seems  to 
associate  with  himself  in  the  Apostleship,  Apollos,"  Timothy,  and  Sll- 
vanus,^  and  to  apply  the  name  to  Andronicus  and  Junia/^  The  Apostles 
were  therefore  no  fixed  Order,  and  had  no  special  governmental  functions, 
others  laid  on  hands  as  well  as  they  ;  they  were  simply  messengers  and 
representatives  of  Christ.  He  preached,  so  did  they  ;  by  preaching 
He  established  His  kingdom*  and  they  planted  Churches;  by  the  Word 

iiey  worked  their  wonders  and   did   their   work.      But   as  to  trana- 
lission  of  authority  there  is  no  word  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  body  **ither  authorised  or  able  to  do  it. 

2.  But  the  other  point  is  more  fundamental.  The  New  Testament 
ministry  is  not  a  priesthood ;  in  no  single  feature,  aspect,  or  office 
has  it  a  sacerdotal  character.  It  is  a  small  question  what  apostle, 
prophet*  teacher,  bishop,  pastor,  presbyter,  deacon  mean,  or  how  some 
perished  and  others  survived,  and  how  in  the  process  of  survival  they 
were  changed;  but  it  is  a  profounder  question,  faU  of  vaster  issues, 

*  Acts  U,  lu,  17.     •  Acts  xia  1-3.        '  Gal.  i.  L        *  Act*  xL  22.        *  Actes  vi.  2,  4. 
"  Of  course,  A  cU  \.  l-!4  is  here  regarded  as  a  piece  of  the  Gospel  His  tor  j  ;  it  is 

nimptv  the  introdoctiOQ  to  tlie  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  which  reaUy  begins  with  the  I5th 
rer***^*     But  cf,  n.  3: 

*  1  Con  iv.*  6.  9.        »  I  Thoss,  ii.  6,  9.  •  Rom.  jc?i.  7. 
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how  into  those  that  survived  the  sacerdotal  idea  penetrated,  and  by 
changing  them  changed  the  character  of  the  religion  through  and 
through.  What  we  have  to  see  is  the  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween the  ministerial  office  and  the  nature  of  the  religion,  or  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  and  its  essential  character.  Sacerdotalism 
means  that  an  office  is  conceived  to  be  so  sacrosanct,  and  so  neces- 
sary to  man's  worship  of  God,  and  God's  access  to  man,  that  without  it 
there  can  be  no  perfect  worship  on  the  one  side,  and  no  adequate  or 
regular  communication  of  life  on  the  other.  It  means  that  the  priest, 
as  a  priest,  and  not  as  a  person,  and  his  instruments  as  his,  or  as  used 
by  him,  are  the  only  authorised  and  divinely  constituted  media 
through  which  God  reaches  man  and  man  Grod,  or  through  which  the 
recognised  and  approved  intercourse  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator 
can  proceed.  Now,  in  the  New  Testament  no  such  ideas  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  ministry,  or  with  any  person  appointed  to  it.  No 
man  bears  the  priest's  name,  or  professes  his  functions  ;  the  studious 
avoidance  of  the  name  by  men  who  were  steeped  in  the  associa- 
tions of  sacerdotal  worship,  is  most  significant ;  and  so  is  the  care  with 
which  they  translate  sacerdotal  customs  and  ideas  into  their  spiritual 
antitypes.  The  priesthood  ceases  to  be  official  by  being  made  uni- 
versal. The  Christian  society  is  a  priesthood,^  and  the  sacrifices  it 
offers  are  spiritual,'  the  living  man,'  the  gifts  and  beneficences  which 
are  acceptable  to  God,^  and  the  praise  which  He  loves.*  The  temple 
is  no  longer  the  building  where  the  priest  officiates,  conducts  his 
processions,  and  indulges  in  his  ceremonial,  but  it  is  the  *Man*  and  the 
Society.^  The  virtues  enjoined  are  not  of  the  old  sacerdotal  sort,  but 
ethical,  inner,  human — faith,  hope,  love,  the  obedience  that  is  so 
pleasing  to  God  because  so  helpful  to  man.  The  life  of  the  commu- 
nities is  not  bound  by  any  priestly  rules  or  observances,'  but  by  the 
new  laws  of  love.  The  Church  and  its  ministry,  therefore,  correspond 
throughout ;  the  ministry  is  one  of  persuasion,  that  seeks  to  move  the 
will  through  the  conscience,  and  both  through  the  reason  and  heart ; 
that  cares  in  the  new  and  gracious  way  of  brotherhood  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  suffering,  the  sinful,  and  attempts  to 
help,  to  love,  to  win  by  sweet  reasonableness ;  while  the  Church  is  a 
society  which  seeks  to  realise  the  beautiful  ideal  of  a  family  of  God,  or 
a  household  of  faith,  or  a  brotherhood  of  man.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  priest  or  his  office ;  his  sensuous  sanctities  are  unknown,  and, 
instead,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  endeavour  to  do  His 
will.  The  rise  of  the  sacerdotal  Orders  is  a  question  for  later  history  ; 
it  marks  a  long  descent  from  the  Apostolic  age,  but  is  certainly  no 
thing  of  Apostolic  descent. 

1  Apoc.  i.  6  ;  V.  10  ;  xx.  6.         »  1  Peter  ii.  5.  ^  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  PhU.  il  17. 

*  Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiiL  16.     ^  Heb.  xi«.  16.     •  1  Cor.  Ti.  19.     '  1  Cor.  Hi  16-17. 

•  Gal.  ir.  0-10 ;  Col.  ii.  16-23. 
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Many  questions  remain  which  we  dare  not  here  and  now  attempt 
to  touch.  The  Church  livea,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  Christ ; 
bnt  the  Churches  have  as  conditions  of  their  being  what  used  to  be 
called  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments,  The  sentence, 
'*  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  Bible  without  believing  in  the 
Church,'^  cannot  be  explicated  without  becoming  either  insigniflcant, 
irrelevant,  or  false.  But  we  are  strictly  within  the  lines  of  historical 
truth  when  we  say  that  without  the  Word  no  Church  can  come  into  being, 
and  without  it  none  can  continue.  Every  Apostolic  Church  was  created 
by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  lived  only  as  the  creative  became 
the  preservative  agency.  As  to  the  Sacraments,  we  shall  only  say, 
once  they  became  the  acts  and  instruments  of  a  priest  they  lost  their 
original  sense,  and  were  changed  from  the  possessions  and  seals  and 
symbols  of  the  comni  unity  id  to  the  appendices  and  articles  of  an 
office.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  little  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  polity  represents  the  New  Testament  Church.  Of  that 
Church  it  is,  according  to  its  own  claims,  either  the  direct  and  legiti^ 
mate  descendant,  or  it  is  nothing.  Compared  with  its  putative  source* 
the  contrasts  and  even  contradictions  are  much  more  striking  than  the 
resemblances,  and  in  the  respects  and  degree  in  which  it  differs  it 
does  equal  injustice  to  the  (Christianity  of  Christ  and  of  His  people. 
The  most  inveterate  schismatic  is  the  person  or  the  party  that  draws 
roimd  himself  or  itself  a  circle,  and  says,  ''within  this  is  the  sphere  of 
God's  '  covenanted  mercies' ;  all  without  is  the  region  of  the  uncove- 
nanted.  We>  are  the  Catholic  Church;  all  beyond  is  the  province  of 
the  Sectaries  and  the  Sects."  There  is  nothing  in  all  history  so  in- 
tensely schismatic  as  this  pseu  do- Catholic  is  m ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  the 
Sectary  in  its  worst  possible  form.  And  those  who  believe  that  the 
i'hurch  of  God  is  as  broad  and  as  free  us  the  Mercy  of  God  may  well 
be  forgiven  if  they  speak  plainly  and  frankly  about  any  and  every 
attempt  to  bind  it  to  a  provincial  polity,  and  make  it  seem  less  large 
and  less  gracious  than  the  action  of  God  in  history  has  proved  it  to  be- 


A,  M.  Fairiiaihn, 


PERSIAN  CIVILISATION/ 


THE  first  question  that  strikes  us  in  Asia  is  this,  when  we  com- 
pare Asiatics  and  Europeans,  Why  is  it  that  European  people 
have  made  such  wonderful  progress,  while  the  Asiatic  races,  who 
were  the  first  promoters  of  civilisation,  have  lagged  so  far  behind  ? 
I  have  asked  learned  people  this  question  here  and  abroad,  but  I  have 
never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  it  is  due  to  inferiority  of  race.  I 
have  had  in  my  life  many  opportunities  of  studying  that  question, 
and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  though  there  are  great 
differences  between  different  races,  yet  comparing  the  Persians 
(Aryans)  with  Europeans,  T  cannot  discover  any  sign  of  mental  infe- 
riority. I  have  watched  our  pupils  in  European  schools,  and  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  examining  them  at  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere,  where  they  mix  with  European  boys  ;  and  I  have  found  no 
reason  for  believing  that  our  race  is  inferior  to  others.  It  is  true  that 
in  civilisation  Asia  can  at  present  bear  no  comparison  with  Europe ; 
but  individually  our  people  are  as  highly  gifted  as  Europeans.  They 
study  more  easily,  and,  if  there  were  any  difference,  it  would  perhaps 
be  in  their  favour.  Why  then,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  we  not 
been  able  to  approach  your  civilisation  ? 

Some  tell  us  that  the  obstacle  comes  from  the  Mahomedan  reli- 
gion. That  also  is  a  question  I  have  studied.  Well,  the  Mahomedaa 
religion  is  not  opposed  to  ci\'ilisation.  I  do  not  find  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  principles  of  morality,  or  even  in  social  and  political 
organisation,  professed  in  common  by  Christians  and  Mahomedans, 
as  will  explain  why  we  are  so  much  behind  you. 

*  An  Address  by  Princo  Malcom  KhaD,  late  Persian  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  delivered  in  English  at  Queen  s  House,  Chelsea  (the  residence  of  tbe  Ber. 
U.  R  Haweis). 
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Islam igm  is  not  known  in  Europe.  Yon  read  the  Khoranj  and  you 
think  you  know  Islamism.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Khoran 
is,  as  yon  know,  a  sort  of  revised  Bible,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  Christian  principles  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  Islamiam.  Islam  is  not  a  ri^Hgion ;  it  is  u  vast  system 
which  embra&jB  the  whole  of  society — the  man  from  his  birth  tcj 
his  death.  There  is  nothing  that  is  beyond  its  scope.  Besides  the 
Khoran,  there  are  traditions  which  are  as  powerful  and  even  more 
respe^ed  than  the  Khoran  itself*  It  is  difficult  for  a  European  to 
know  these  traditions.  The  whole  science  of  Asia,  everything  which 
is  good  or  useful,  has  been  attributed  to  Islam.  Islam  is  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  Kast.  It  is  an  ocean  where  you  can  find  every- 
thing which  is  good  to  be  known,  and  it  offers  all  kinds  of  facilities, 
not  in  the  Khoran  alone,  but  in  the  traditions,  for  the  progress  of  the 
people.  If  now  the  religion  of  the  people  is  not  opposed  to  progress, 
and  if  our  race  is  not  inferior  to  yours,  how  shall  we  explain  the 
actual  inferiority  of  Persian  to  European  civilisation  ?  Where  is  the 
obstacle  to  our  progress  ?  This  is  the  most  important  question  for  us 
Asiatics ;  and  if  your  learned  Europeans  wonld  devote  their  time  and 
their  special  study  to  at  least  discussing  it,  they  might  perhaps  arrive 
at  some  satisfactory  solution  which  might  lead  to  the  remedy.  But  until 
then  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  our  progressing  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  you  have  done  ;  but  we  must  both  face  certain  facts.  For 
centuries  we  have  been  in  contact  with  Euix>pe,  still  we  do  not  see 
the  possibility  of  approaching  Europe  in  regard  to  civilisation.  For 
centuries  Europe  has  been  making  overtures  to  ns,  but  she  has  made 
no  headway. 

Now  for  many  reasons  I  prefer  to  ask  of  Europe  the  reason  of  her 
rflolure  than  to  fully  expose  my  own  ideas  upon  this  subject.  But 
oertain  facts  are  self-evident.  Without  secuinty  of  life  and  property, 
no  progress — without  justice,  no  freedom — without  freedom,  no  national 
prosperity,  no  individual  contentment  and  peace.  Europeans  have 
somehow  fopght  for  and  won  in  varying  degrees  justice,  freedom,  and 
representative  government.  I  know  your  politicians  and  easy-going 
men  of  the  world  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  we  Easterns  are 
well  content  with  our  government,  our  despotism,  our  oppression, 
our  corruption  ;  well,  it  is  not  so — increasingly  it  is  not  so ;  but  the 
masses  are  resigned  to  darkest  Persia  because  they  do  not  see  any 
way  out  of  it.  Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  blind  movement  in  the 
crowd  and  a  sort  uf  Mahdi  will  arise — deliverance  is  spoken  of,  but  it 
never  comes  to  reform  ;  we  do  not  combine  or  organise  our  aspirations, 
or  range  them  under  an}%  sort  of  constitutional  banner  \  each  reform 
movement  ends  in  revolution,  each  revolution  ends  in  blood ;  and 
after  the  storm  the  waters  subside  into  the  same  sluggish  calm,  and 
there  b  just  as  little  security  of  life  and  property,  as  little  justice  and 
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freedom  as  before.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  present  Shah  that  he 
has  felt  and  recognised  the  situation.  He  has  done  what  he  oonld 
to  gnarantee  security  of  life  and  property  to  his  subjects,  by  inviting 
the  signature  of  all  the  great  Powers  to  a  liberal  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  Henceforth,  although  it  may  not  be  over-rigidly  carried  out 
throughout  Persia,  it  is  known  that  this  liberal  proclanation  is  more 
than  a  windy,  wordy  document,  such  as  the  father  of  nis  people  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  from  time  to  time — 
that  it  is  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  crushed 
and  oppressed  masses — to  stop  the  peculation  and  robbery  by  oflScials, 
and  even  to  curtail  his  Majesty  s  own  imperial  powers.  The  following 
anecdote  illustrates  what  I  mean.  The  Shah  had  been  listening  to 
an  old  courtier,  who  was  assuring  him  that  his  gracious  promise 
needed  no  guaranteefi,  and  that  his  was  the  best  of  all  governments ; 
when  the  Shah  stepped  up  to  him  and  plucked  him  by  the  shawl : 
'*  You  have  a  handsome  scarf ;  I  want  that  scarf,  I  can  take  it— can 
you  show  me  any  law  or  guarantee  which  makes  it  imj^osnUc  for  me 
to  take  it  ?  Very  well,  now  you  understand  what  I  want  for  my 
people." 

The  recent  communication  of  the  Shah's  edict  to  all  the  Powers  is 
accepted  throughout  Persia  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Shah's  promise — 
it  will  have  the  force  of  law.  Practically,  we  know  very  well  that 
you  cannot  change  the  corruptions  of  ages  by  an  edict,  nor  cause  a 
whole  nation  to  pass  from  slavery  to  freedom  in  a  moment.  In  spite 
of  your  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  and  the  edict  and  the  Shah's  goodwill 
and  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  corruption  and  injustice  will  continue 
— that  we  know  ;  but  we  also  know  that  such  an  edict  could  never 
have  been  forthcoming  under  the  gtcarantec  of  the  Powers  had  we 
been  satis/ied  with  things  as  they  were.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times — 
there  is  a  movement  throughout  Persia.  The  people  know  what  they 
want — they  don't  know  how  to  get  it ;  and  that  brings  me  to  my 
second  inquiry.  It  is  this  :  Why  have  Mahomedan  people  not  been 
able  at  least  to  copT/  Europe — if  they  really  want  what  Europe  has 
got  ?  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  progress  by  themselves  and  to 
improve  their  own  civilisation,  there  must,  no  doubt,  be  some  reason 
for  it — connected,  probably,  with  their  inability  to  combine,  tyranny 
and  absence  of  justice  and  freedom  ;  but  there  is  the  other  question 
also  :  Why  have  they  not  been  able  to  imitate  your  civilisation,  to  like 
it,  to  approach  it  ?  For  centuries  Europeans  have  had  relations  with 
Turkey,  with  Mahomedan  people,  and  I  can  assure  them  that  the 
hostility,  the  opposition,  is  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  How  can  that 
be  explained  ?  Why  do  not  our  people  cov^t  the  marvels  which  they 
come  over  here  to  see  ?     I  think  I  can  answer  this  question. 

The  Mahomedan  people  have  but  one  single  principle — ^that  is, 
their  Religion.  Islamism  is  not  a  religion  like  Christianity,  which  divides 
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the  temporal  society  and  the  spirit ual,  the  civil  life  and  the  religious. 
In  Islam*  there  is  but  one  single  principle — Religion,  All  society  is 
conducted  by  that  one  idea  of  Religion  ;  and  that  Religion  has  one 
dogma  which  Europe,  so  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  been  able  to  seizo 
as  firmly  as  it  has  been  held  by  Mahomedans.  The  one  Mahomedan 
dogma  is  the  uxrrv  ok  God.  For  the  Mnsselman  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  The  whole  creation  is  governed  by  GoD.  The  Musselman  is 
bom  with  a  mission  to  woi'ship  God,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
ordered  by  God.  What  is  the  object  of  creation  by  Gud  ?  Only  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  faithful  believer.  And  what  is  the  mission  of  the 
believer  ?  To  fight  those  who  seem  to  him  to  have  abandoned  the 
worship  of  the  one  God.  Such  are  the  only  ambitions  of  a  Mussel- 
man,  to  worship  God  and  to  offer  relentless  opposition  to  those  who 
have  associated  God,  or  seem  to  them  to  have  associated  Htm,  with 
some  other  object  of  worship.  The  ambition  and  the  aspiration  of  the 
Musselman  people  are  not  to  have  railways  and  telegraphs,  or  great 
empires,  although  not  averse  to  these  things  in  themselves  ;  their  chief 
object  is  only  to  serve  God,  to  worship  God,  and  to  light  against  those 
who  do  not  worship  Him  exclusively,  and  to  die  and  go  to  Paradise. 
That  is  the  only  principle  that  governs  all  Mahomedan  people. 

Now,  this  great  dogma  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  God  seems 
to  them  almost  in  direct  contradiction  with  your  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
and  with  your  dogma  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus ;  aud  for  that  reason 
Mahomedans  have  a  great  repugnance  to  anything  which  comes  from 
Europe.  When  your  civilisation  presents  itself  to  the  Mahomedan 
people,  it  presents  itself  under  the  protection  of  Christianity  ;  but  to 
a  Mahomedan  people  nothing  is  worth  having  when  it  emanates  from 
a  hostUe  religion.      \ou  go  to  Afghanistan,  or  to  Persia,  or  Africa, 

d  you  say,  '*  We  come  to  teach  you  how  to  make  railways,  how  to 
your  trade,  how  to  bring  prosperity  to  your  country  ; ''  but 
people  know  that  you  come  as  Christians^  and  they  believe  that 
jrour  object  is  dimply  to  spread  your  religion,  and  not  merely  your 
civilisation.  How  should  they  think  otherwise  ?  Tlieir  own  highest 
idea  is  to  spread  their  faith,  and  they  believe,  wrongly  perhaps,  that 
the  Christians  have  the  same  object,  and  that  their  desire  in  anything 
they  do  is  really  to  fight  Islam  in  order  to  propagate  Christianity. 
They  are  convinced  of  that,  and  unfortunately  your  policy  and  your 
whole  history  give  some  colour  to  that  belief.  They  know  that  your 
Sovereign  is  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  llussia 
is  the  head  of  the  Church,  And,  besides  that,  the  whole  history  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  one  long  fight  with  Cliristianity,  They  know 
well  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  they  think  that  your  present 
policy  still  is  a  crusade,  but  only  in  a  more  civilised  form — a  crusade 
of  science.  It  is  still  the  Christian  religion  which  attack»  Islamism, 
but   instead  of  attacking  it  as  in  past  times  by  arms,  it  attacks  it  by 
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science,  by  policy,  by  trade,  and  by  financial  power.  But  the  Bitna- 
tion  is  just  the  same.  Under  these  circumstances  anything  coming 
from  Europe  is  opposed,  and  must  be  opposed. 

Your  ambassador,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  or  anybody  else,  goes  to  see 
our  Minister  or  Sovereign,  and  what  does  he  advise  ?  Make  railways, 
establish  new  treaties,  have  more  trade  ;  enter  into  new  relations  with 
Europe,  new  bonds^  make  telegraphs,  send  your  children  to  our  country. 
Your  ambassador  or  your  politician  is  quite  sincere  in  what  he  says ; 
but  our  people  are  not  convinced  of  his  sincerity.  They  say,  "  No,  you 
are  a  Christian,  and  you  come  to  destroy  our  religion  ;  yon  are  an 
enemy.  What  is  the  use  of  railways  or  of  financial  power  ?  Our 
mission  in  this  world  is  to  worship  God,  and  to  fight  you."  Your 
ambassadors,  your  politicians,  and  your  writers  have  lost  so  much 
time,  and  written  so  many  despatches,  always  saying  to  these  people, 
*'  Why  do  you  not  call  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  your  country  ?  Why  do  you  not  send  your  children  to  our 
schools  ?  '  Well,  they  laugh  at  all  these  proposals,  because  ihey  are 
always  convinced  that  it  is  a  hostile  religion  which  comes  to  destroy 
them  under  cover  of  civilisation.      Voxis  voulcz  nous  manger! 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  diflSculty  ?  We  cannot  make 
progress  for  ourselves,  for  reasons  that  I  have  hinted  at,  tad  that  I  do 
not  care  to  speak  further  of  now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
want  to  imitate  you  ;  we  do  not  care  to  approach  you ;  we  will  not 
accept  you.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  have  copied  Europe.  There 
is  no  such  obstacle  there  as  in  our  case,  for  their  religion  is  not  so  strong. 
But  we  are  prevented  from  following  their  example.  For  two  hundred 
years  you  have  spent  you*  powers  and  your  means,  you  have  helped  our 
people,  and  given  them  the  best  advice  ;  but  very  little  has  been  done, 
and  the  whole  Mahomedan  people  are  against  you.  Then  how 
would  you  benefit  this  people,  and  bring  them  to  adopt  the  benefits  of 
modern  civilisation,  which  they  really  want  as  much  as  you  do  ? 

That  question  has  been  studied  by  some  of  our  people  who  have 
been  educated  in  Europe,  and  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion. I  will  venture  to  explain  it  here.  In  the  Ehoran  there 
is  no  obstacle,  there  is  nothing  in  contradiction  to  your  Chris- 
tian principles,  except,  perhaps,  one  thing — polygamy,  which  is  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  the  East.  But  even  that  does  not  belong  to 
essential  Islam  ;  pure  Islam  is  against  polygamy.  Westerns  do  not 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Prophet  and  his  most  enlightened 
followers  to  polygamy.  You  must  remember  that  polygamy  is  one  (rf 
the  most  ancient  and  constant  laws  of  Asia.  Islamism  has  restrained 
the  practice  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  even  has  tried  to  render  it 
theoretically  impossible  by  the  restrictive  conditions  attached  to  it 
Most  of  our  superior  classes  and  men  of  elevated  minds  attack  the 
practice  openly  as  one  which  disorganises  the  family,  and  no  doabfe 
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m  time,  perhaps  even  befijre  very  long,  polygamy  will  be  abandoned 
by  Masselmans^  as  it  has  been  by  the  Earopean  Israelites ;  but- — there  is 
the  point — if  yon  said  to  a  Musaelman,  *'  Renounce  fK)lyganiy— imitate 
the  Christiana,'*  the  mere  mention  of  Christian  example  would  retard 
the  progress  of  this  salutary  social  reform.  No  ;  if  you  wish  to  abolieh 
polygamy,  you  must  do  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Islamism,  and  that  would  be  very  easy  to  show.  May  I, 
Lwithout  offence,  say  that  whilst  intelligent  Asiatics  do  deplore  lK)ly* 
gamy,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  why  this  legalised  system 
of  restricted  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  so  abhorrent  in  the  eyes 
of  Christian  people  who  openly  tolerate  the  absolutely  unrestricted, 
though  frequently  protected,  system  of  promiscuous  intercourse  now 
current  in  every  civilised  capital  of  Europe. 

Well,  except  that  one  thing  of  polygamy,  there  is  not  a  single 
>int  in  which  Islam  is  really  in  contradiction  with  your  civilising 
principles.  As  then  Islam,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  ocean  in  which  are 
ccuraulated  all  the  sciences  of  the  past  times  of  Asia — (there  is 
wonderfully  helpfal  though  negative  peculiarity  in  Islam,  there 
being  no  established  church,  especially  in  Persia,  every  learned  doctor 
having  the  power  to  examine  for  himself^  as  the  traditions  are  an 
ocean)— then  for  any  new  law  or  new  principle  you  wish  to  promulgate, 
you  can  find  iu  that  ocean  many  precepts  and  maxims  which  support 
and  confirm  what  you  want  to  introduce.  As  to  the  principles  which 
are  found  in  Europe,  which  constitute  the  root  of  your  civilisation,  we 
must  get  hold  of  them  somehow,  no  doubt ;  but  instead  of  taking  them 
from  London  or  Paris,  instead  of  saying  this  comes  from  such  an  ambas- 
sador, or  that  it  is  advised  by  such  a  Government  (which  will  never  be 
accepted),  it  would  be  very  easy  to  take  the  same  principle,  and  to  say 
that  it  comes  from  Islai?!,  and  that  this  can  be  soon  proved.  We 
have  had  some  e.xperience  in  this  direction.  We  found  that  ideas 
which  were  by  no  means  accepted  when  coming  from  your  agents  in 
Europe,  were  accepted  at  once  with  the  greatest  delight  when  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  latent  in  Islam.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
little  progress  which  we  see  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in  Persia, 
is  due  to  this  fact,  that  some  people  have  taken  your  Europt'an 
principles,  and  instead  of  saying  that  they  came  from  Europe,  from 
England,  France  or  Germany,  have  said :  **  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Europeans ;  these  are  the  true  principles  of  our  own  religion  (and, 
indeed,  that  is  quite  true)  which  have  been  taken  by  Europians  I  ' 
That  has  had  a  marvellous  efiect  at  once.  And  having  had  some  such 
experience,  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  these  millions  of  per^ple,  the 
right  way  for  your  politicians,  who  have  spent  so  much  time 
and  resources  and  money  and  talent  without  any  effect,  would  be, 
if  possible,  to  change  their  method,  and,  in  bringing  their  foreign 
principles,  to    try   and    convince    these   people   that   they   are  their 
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own  principles.  In  that  way,  I  think,  an  ambassador  wonld  do 
more  to  enlighten  the  country  and  bring  in  civilisation  in  one 
year  than  has  been  done  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  last  century. 
Take,  for  instance,  Afgham'stan  (I  do  not  speak  of  Turkey) :  notwith- 
standing all  the  sacrifices  you  have  made,  all  the  money  yon  have 
spent,  all  the  lives  that  have  been  lost  there,  the  hostility  is  still  as 
great  as  ever.  Of  course,  there  is  better  intercourse  materially,  and 
there  is  more  trade ;  but  the  popular  mind  is  still  in  the  same  state 
of  hostility,  because  when  an  Afghan  sees  an  English  ambassador,  or 
an  English  priest,  or  an  English  officer,  he  regards  him  at  once  as  a 
destroyer  of  his  religion,  and,  unfortunately,  you  have  done  little  to 
convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  for  us  if  some  of  your 
learned  people  who  are  interested  in  our  Eastern  questions  and  our 
Eastern  progress  would  change  their  old  system,  and  present 
European  civilisation  independent  of  Christian  dogma.  I  do  not 
speak  only  of  your  missionaries,  but  also  of  your  politicians.  Any 
ambassador  who  can  convince  our  countrymen  or  our  Grovemment 
that  he  comes  quite  independently  of  religious  interests,  and  that  he- 
has  nothing  to  say  against  our  established  religion,  will  do  more  good 
even  for  your  politics  and  your  interests  than  all  your  armies  and 
navies  and  railways  and  banks  have  hitherto  accomplished. 

Malcom. 


LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 


THE  life  of  Lord  John  Russell  illustrates  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  writing  biography  as  distinguished  from 
•history.     The    historian    aims    at  such   proportion   and   distribution 
among  the  persons  and  events  depicted  in  his  pages  aa  shall  award 
to  each   his  due  prominence  in  a  general    Barrey  of   the  whole  :  the 
biographer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  endeavour  to  bring  out  some  one 
figure  in  strong  relief  against  the  crowd,  and  this   without  artificially 
dwarfing   the    surroimdings,  or   materially  offending  a  just  sense  of 
unity  in  the  spectator.     The  former  may  be  fitly  compared  with  the 
painter  of  events  and  throngs ;  the  latter  concentrates  his  efforts  upon 
an  individual  and  an  attitude.      History  is  but  the  biography  of  the 
social  aggregate  ;  in  biography  we   trace  the  functions  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  history.     In  a  political  biography,   such  as  that  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Walpole,  this  is  eminently  the  case,  and  the  utmost 
ielicacy   of  judgment  is   called  into   play  in  tracing  the  course  of 
^the    single    thread    through    the    chequered    texture    of    events    to 
which    it  imparts   brilliancy  or  gloom.       Occasionally,    indeed,    the 
igure  of  a  great  man   entirely  dominates  a  period  and  apparently 
lerges  the  history  of  his   country   in  that  of  his  own  personality. 
The  political  history  of  England  from   1756  to   17G2   is    practically 
the    life  of  the    elder  Pitt.     At   the  commencement  of    the    nine- 
Lteenth    century    the    history    of   France    seems    absorbed    in     that 
Napoleon.     But  these   are  rare    and   splendid  instances    of  the 
effect    of   exceptional    genius — doubly     exceptional     in     countries 
iregulated    by   the    limited    powers    of    a    Constitutional    Ministry. 
To  this  class    of    men   Lord  John    Hussell,  though    he    more  than 
once    occupied    the    highest    position     under    the    Crown,    did    not 
Wong,      Of   all    the    events  of   the    firat    half  of  the   century  he 
might   have  B&id    Qtforum   pars   magna  fui,  but  he  never  dominated 
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them  as  the  elder  or  the  younger  Pitt  dominated  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding period. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career  he  is  seen  under  the 
adverse  spell  of  a  physical  constitution,  tough  but  not  strong, 
which  constantly  recalls  the  favourite  speculation  of  Macaulay  as 
to  what  the  career  of  William  III.  might  not  have  been  if  he  had 
had  accorded  to  him  a  degree  of  physical  vigour  corresponding  to  his 
other  splendid  gitts.  He  was  educated  at  a  bad  private  school  at 
Sunbury,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  English  school  life, 
especially  considering  what  English  school  life  then  was,  could  have 
had  but  few  attractions  for  a  nature  like  his.  One  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  sort  of  discipline  which  reigned  in  the  former  institution 
he  would  recount  with  delight,  in  after  years,  to  any  youngster  of  a 
later  generation  who  in  his  presence  might  chance  to  complain  of  hard 
fare  and  the  other  misfortunes  of  school  life.  An  enlightened  law 
ordained  that,  whatever  food  might  be  placed  upon  any  scholars 
plate  at  dinner,  that  food  should  in  the  course  of  the  meal  be  entirely 
consumed  by  the  said  scholar,  including  all  fat.  Now,  the  particula^ 
boy  in  question  had  a  strong,  and  not  singular,  repugnance  to  mutton 
fat,  and  with  an  ingenuity,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  dictates  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  he  succeeded  for  some  time  in  evading  the 
vigilance  of  his  masters  by  dropping  his  portion  of  the  obnoxious 
viand  on  the  brick  floor  under  the  table.  All  went  well,  till  one 
unlucky  day  when  he  was  caught  in  the  act  by  his  tyrant,  who  actually 
compelled  him  to  sweep  up  the  cold  fat  from  the  floor  and  eat  it, 
mingled  with  brick-dust  and  dirt,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
school.  '*  Now,  you  young  people,"  Lord  John  was  wont  to  conclude^ 
**  never  at  least  had  to  do  tluU  !  "  * 

Westminster  at  that  time,  and,  indeed,  long  after,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Public  School  Commission,  bore  an  unenviable  reputation 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  fagging  and  bullying ;  so  that  while  an 
improvement,  no  doubt,  on  Sunbury,  it  could  yet  hardly  appear  a  terres- 
trial Paradise  to  small  boys  of  a  delicate  constitution.  Nor  was  the 
teaching  of  such  a  character  as  to  compensate  by  superior  intellectual 
advantages  for  the  material  discomforts  of  the  r^ginu\  At  that  period. 
in  English  public  schools  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  attempt  at 
combining  the  art  of  Latin  verse  with  a  smattering  of  Greek  Testament, 
the  result  being  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  scholars,  w^hile  acquiring 
neither  proficiency  in  classical  versification  nor  real  knowledge  of 
Testament  Greek,  were  yet  effectually  prevented  from  learning  any- 
thing else,  so  that  even  boys  with  strong  literary  instincts,  like  Lord 
Jehn  Kussell,  preferred  to  take  refuge  in  the  enjoyment  afforded  fay 
such  spectacles  as  a  prize  fight,  finding  more  profit  therein  than  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum.  Lord  John  in  a  memorandum  dictated  no 
less  than  thirty  years  later  to  Lady  Bnssell,  pat  it  on  record  how."  tha 
*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Lord  John  RasseU. 
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hard  life  of  a  fag — for  in  those  days  it  was  a  hard  life — and  tlie  nnwhole- 
some  food  disagreed  with  me  so  much  that  (in  the  summer  of  1804) 
my  stepmother,  the  Duchess  of  Bedfoi'd,  insisted  with  my  father  that 
I  should  be  taJten  away  and  sent  to  a  private  tutor." '  Ill- 
treatment  tends  to  produce  in  a  boy  one  of  two  ver}^  distinct  results, 
determined  in  great  part  by  physical  causes.  With  those  of  a  robnster 
type  it  not  unfrequently  turns  the  victim  of  to-day  into  the  tyrant  of 
to-morrow.  But  in  a  weakly  frame  it  generally  sows  the  seed  of  a 
hatred  of  oppression  which  lasts  through  life,  and  it  may  be  counted 
fort-unate  if  it  does  not,  as  with  Shelley,  utterly  jaundice  the  mind 

id  distort  the  imagination.  From  any  such  dangers  Lord  John  Russell 
preserved  by  a  sensible  and  healthy  home  life,  and  by  the  strong 
mind  contained  in  his  puny  frame  ;  but  there  was  certainly  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  his  losing,  either  at  Sunbury  or  at  Westminster, 
that  love  •of  personal  lib^'ty  which  befitted  one  brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  Woburn,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
Russell  family. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Spain,  written  in  1809,  Lord  John. 
expressed  a  strong  dislike  to  the  idea  of  *'  an  endeavour  to  acquire 
Scotch  knowledge  in  a  Scotch  town  !  *'  t  Yet  to  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted, the  training  he  received  from  1809  to  1812,  at  Edinburgh, 
was  more  beneficial  than  a  sojourn  at  either  of  the  English 
Universities,  where  the  atmosphere  was  at  that  time  heavy  with 
idleness  and  sycophancy.  To  Edinburgh  he  was  sent,  following 
the  example  of  Palmerston,  Henry  Petty,  Francis  Horner,  and 
others  of  that  generation  of  Whigs.  He  was  received  into  the 
house  of  Professor  Playfair,  who,  without  personally  taking  part  in 
his  instruction,  directed  and  superintended  the  cooTBe  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university.  Lord  Tavistock  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  respective  educa- 
tions of  the  two  brothers.  While  Lord  Tavistock — we  are  told  on 
his  father's  authority — received  a  "  pretended  education  "  only,  Lord 
John,  in  the  evening  of  life,  declared  that  **  he  had  his  studies 
directed  and  his  character  developed  by  one  of  the  best  and  the 
noblest,  the  most  upright,  the  most  benevolent,  and  the  most  liberal 
of  all  philosophers;*} 

In  the  **  Speculative  Society,"  an  association  founded  originally  in 
1864  by  six  young  members  of  the  university,  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  and  discussion,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  anticipate  the 
Parliamentary    succesaes  of  his   after   years,  and  his   maiden  essay, 

ftysteriously  headed  ''Whig  Register  No.  3/'  and  marked  by  his 
^wn  hand  as  probably  written  in  1810,  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
very  subject  with  which  his  name  was  soon  ki  become  indissolubly 
connected — Parliamentary  Reform* 

*  Walpole,  *'  Life  of  Lord  Jobr*  RusselV**  vol.  i,  p.  IH 
t  ItmL  p.  43.  t  ^6irf.  p.  44, 
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The  last  of  three  Spanish  journeys  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  a  more  extended  toar,  comprising  Sicily,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  But,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  an  event  occurred  which  made 
his  presence  necessary  in  England.  The  death  of  General  Fita- 
patrick,  the  friend  of  Fox,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  band  of  Whig 
statesmen  whose  names  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  great  Parlia- 
mentary struggle  of  1782-3,  the  author  of  many  brilliant  squibs  and 
verS'dc'Societey  which,  with  the  events  and  the  ladies  they  celebrated, 
have  faded  into  the  dim  and  distant  past,  left  vacant  the  Parliamen- 
tary seat  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
although  not  yet  of  age,  was  returned  by  the  good-natured  electors, 
ever  ready  to  oblige  their  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
This  early  entry  into  Parliament  did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  love 
of  study,  which,  from  an  early  age,  had  been  specially  devoted  to 
the  history  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and  of  Hbe  many 
movements,  social  and  i*eligious,  which  at  various  times  affected  it. 
These  studies,  which  he  continued  throughout  his  long  career,  soon 
tempted  him  into  frequent  authorship.  But  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  concluding  chapter  in  his  now  forgotten  work  on  "  The 
European  Politics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  his  writings  lacked  (in 
all  probability  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  leisure)  that  lim€B  labor 
which  is  essential  to  true  literary  success.  They  contain,  however, 
much  valuable  information  for  the  historian,  and  many  striking 
passages  dictated  by  the  author's  long  experience  of  affairs.  The 
chapter  just  mentioned  deals  with  the  history  of  i*eligiouB  movements 
under  the  two  first  Georges.  Lord  Russell's  own  views,  like  those  of 
so  many  of  the  Whig  statesmen  of  the  last  century,  leant  in  the 
direction  of  Unitarianism ;  and  for  such  a  mind  the  teachings  of  the 
Broad  Church  divines  of  the  Georgian  period  had  a  natur^  attrac- 
tion. His  opinions  might,  perhaps,  have  been  aptly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  apothegm  which  Landor  places  in  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  *' Christianity  lies  not  in  belief,  but  in  action."  Yet 
he  also  fully  realised,  as  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  passage  jnst 
cited,  that  the  cold  theology  of  Broad  Church  divines,  or  even  of 
the  Unitarian  Nonconformists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however 
suited  to  educated  minds,  failed — as  they  ever  must  fail — ^to  win 
popular  affection ;  and  that  the  Wesleyan  movement,  in  all  its 
complicated  developments,  amongst  a  people  still  seeking  vainly 
in  the  Establishment  for  something  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
spiritual  discipline  and  thrilling  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church, 
was  as  natural  a  reaction  against  the  frigid  observance  and 
scholarly  doctrine  of  the  day,  as  the  movement  of  8t  Francis  against 
the  crabbed  theology  and  worldly  apathy  of  mediaeval  Italy.  That 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  religious  England  was  a 
great  source  of  strength  to  him  as  a  politician,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Apart  from  the  social  activity  of  tte  great  religious  denominations, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  political  struggles  raging  round  the  rival 
claims  of  Church  and  sect,  which  filled  a  great  part  of  the  period  between 
1832  and  1866^  the  current  of  religious  thought  has  always  nm 
strong  and  deep  in  England,  and  has  largely  determined  the  course 
adopted  by  the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  fjuestions  of  the  day, 
especially  when  moral  issues  are,  or  seem  to  be,  at  stake.  Lord  John 
Russell  understood  this  better  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  perfect  civil  and  political  equality 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen; 
yet  in  denouncing  him  as  the  most  dangei-ous  enemy  of  his  Chnrch, 
in  educational  and  kindred  questions,  ( VConnell  was  not  far  wrong. 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  than  natural  that  the  zealots  of  a  paler  ritualism 

.within  the  precincts  of  the  Anglican  Church  should  have  adopted  a 
similar  attitude  to  that  of  the  great  Irish  Catholic  orator.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  1688  Liberalism  in  politics  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
associated  with  breadth  in  religion*  This  was  eminently  the  case 
with  I^u-d  John  Hiissell.  He  knew  that,  by  it^  very  constitution 
and  discipline,  the  Roman  Church  is  essentially  hostile  to  freedom. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would,  by  the  very  fact,  be  untrue  to  itself. 
That  able  and  downright  expositor  of  Roman  (Jatholic  claims^  M, 
I^uis  Veuillot,  once  8aid :  *'  When  there  is  a  Protestant  majority  we 
claim  religious  liberty,  because  such  is  their  principle  ;  when  we  ore 
in  a  majority  we  refuse  it,  because  such  is  ours.'*  In  the  winter  of 
these  words  Loi'd  John  Russell  would  have  recogniaed  his  natural 
enemy.  But  such  outspoken  antagonists  as  M»  Yeuillot  and  his 
school  he  would  most  undoubtedly  have  preferred  to  the  insinuating 
advocates  of  tliat  very  Fata  Morgana  of  doctrines,  the  marriage  of 
Liberty  with  the  Vatican, 

Lord  John  Russell,  as  we  have  seen,  made  his  entrance  into  public 
life  in  the  year  1813,  The  moment  might  have  seemed  singularly 
apropitious  to  a  professor  of  Whig  principles ;  and  if  the  chanct'  of 
fining  office  and  power  were  to  be  the  measure  of  success,  the  out- 
look was  disheartening  enough.      Bat  standing  on  the  very  threshold 

IjOf  a  widening  sphere  of  activity,  and  combining  a  rare  degree  of  native 
enthusiasm  with  early  training  in  Liberal  principles,  he  saw  circum- 
stances enough  to  relieve  the  superticial  gloom  of  the  political  prospect. 
The  period  immediately  following  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  one  clearly 
calling  for  a  reassertion  of  the  views  of  the  Whig  party.  The  very  core 
of  their  strength  consisted  in  the  belief  in  what  has  been  called  *'  th© 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  By  this  may  be  understood  the 
belief  that,  generally  speaking,  the  people  will  be  better  able  liy 
themselves  to  manage  their  own  alfairs  than  by  any  form  of  outside 
interfert?nco»  This,  like  every  other  political  doctrine^  is  subject  to 
limitatious,  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Any 
VOL,  LIX.  R 
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person  will  probably  be  a  more  or  less  zealous  Whig,  according  as  hia 
opinions  tend  to  widen  or  restrict  the  field  of  these  limitations.  But 
in  the  first  years  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  Parliamentary  life,  there  was 
evident  danger  of  their  so  far  encroaching  npon  the  principle  as  to 
threaten  to  swallow  it  up  altogether. 

It  was  accordingly  to  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  tliat  the  life  of  liord  John  was  devoted;  and  the 
extent  of  his  contribution  may  be  realised  by  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  measures  of  which,  during  his  long  career, 
ho  was  the  direct  and  responsible  sponsor;  as  well  as  of  those 
which  he  initiated,  although,  in  several  cases,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
others  to  pass  them  into  law.  Parliamentary  Keform — scarcely  in 
the  future  to  be  mentioned  without  a  thought  of  his  name — the 
Removal  of  Religious  Disabilities,  Popular  Education,  the  Abolition  of 
Church  Rates,  the  Better  Administration  of  Ireland,  the  Reform  of 
Municipal  Government,  the  New  Poor  Law — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  great  measures  with  which  his  memory  is  identified.  The  mere 
mention  of  them  tells  a  tale  of  Parliamentary  labour  and  perseverance 
remarkable  enough  in  itself;  how  much  more  so  when  we  reflect  on 
the  delicate  health  which  never  ceased  to  hamper  their  author  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  long  career.  This  circumstance  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  to  account  for  an  apparent  failure,  in  many  instances,  to  force 
his  own  conclusions  on  unwilling  colleagues,  as  well  as  for  doubta 
and  hesitations  which,  especially  during  the  period  between^ 
1851  and  1859,  impaired  his  reputation  in  Parliament  and  dimin- 
ished his  popularity  with  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite  increased  admiration  for  the  courage  which  alone 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  physical  impediments  serious  enough  to 
have  daunted  another  and  a  less  resolute  mind.  Courage,  bordering, 
we  may  say,  on  rashness,  was  indeed  the  key-note  to  his  whole  career. 
Sydney  Smith  declared  him  "  ignorant  of  moral  fear,"  and  "  that  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was,"  and — expressing  the  same  idea  in  a  more 
popular  form — he  declared  that  "  Lord  John,  if  called  upon,  would 
be  ready  to  take  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  or  perform  an- 
operation  for  the  stone.''  The  comic  illustrations  of  the  day  invariably 
seize  upon  this  trait  in  his  character.  A  knight,  small  of  stature,  he- 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  before  the  giant  Russia,  for  he  believes 
"  Grod  will  defend  the  right ;  "  or,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  is  seen 
attacking  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  Corruption ;  again,  we  find 
him  as  the  small  boy  who  chalks  up  **  No  Popery,"  and  then  runa 
off;  or,  as  the  lad  who  quarrels  with  his  fellow- servants,  but  cannot 
quite  manage  to  get  his  own  way  from  having  asked  too  much. 

Of  all  the  exploits  of  his  political  life  the  passage  of  the  first - 
Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  withoat  a  doubt 
that  with  which  his  name  is  most  strongly  associated  in  the  pnUic: 
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mmd.  Yet,  great  aa  were  Iiis  achievementB  with  regard  to  this 
famous  Bill,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  oven  the  stru^Ie  of 
1830-2  forms  Lord  John  Russeirs  most  solid  title  to  fame.  His 
biographer  justly  elaimB  that  the  jadgment  of  posterity  should 
be  based  rather  on  the  performanco  of  the  more  active  period 
in  a  man's  career  than  on  that  of  his  declining  vigour,  or  of  his 
occasionally  energetic  old  age.  A  general  consensus  of  opinion,  to 
which  Mr*  Gladstone  has  recently  added  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
has  settled  upon  the  period  of  Lord  John's  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  daring  the  Govemjnent  of  Lord  Melbourne,  as  fulfilling 
the  above  conditions  even  more  than  that  of  his  first  Premiership^ 
which  may  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  rather  pale  continuation  of 
the  Melbourne  Ministry ;  certainly  far  more  than  his  second  and 
fihortr-lived  Administration. 

It  was  not  only  that  his  authority  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  was  then  at  its  height,  but  also  that  this  authority  was 
maintained  in  the  face  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  of  unrivalled 
ability,  united  by  a  closer  poLLtical  agreement  than  frequently 
exists  on  a  front  Opposition  bench,  by  personal  ties  which  cemented 
the  political  alliance,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  slowly 
bat  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  were  in  fact  playing  a  winning 
game.  Of  all  Lord  John's  own  colleagues,  the  ablest  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House  were  but 
of  scant  assistance  to  him*  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  fell  upon  him  alone.  **  He  is  a  marvellous  little  man/* 
wrote  Charles  Greville,  * 'always  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  afraid  of  nobody; 
fixed  in  his  principles  ;  clear  in  his  ideas  ;  collected  in  his  manner,  and 
bold  and  straightforwaxd  in  his  disposition-  He  invariably  speaks  well, 
when  a  good  speech  is  required  from  him,  and  this  is  upon  every  im- 
portant occasion,  for  he  gets  no  assistance  from  any  of  his  colleagues, 
except  now  and  then  from  Howicf  *  In  the  House  of  Lords,  again, 
which  at  that  time  was  still  able  in  its  collective  capacity  to  influence 
the  fate  of  Ministries,  the  Whig  Ministry,  though  well  represented, 
were  still,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  Opposition,  enjoying  all  the 
weight  of  the  great  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what  was 
perhaps  even  more  efficacious,  the  benefit  of  the  unscrupulous  leader- 
ship  of  Lord  Lyndhurst;  while  on  their  fiank  hung  Lord  Brougham, 
a  remorseless  foe,  still  smarting  under  the  sting  of  those  letters  only 
recently  given  to  the  world,  in  which  Lord  Melbourne  conveyed  to 
his  former  colleague  the  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  from  the 
woolsack  and  from  office, 

Ireland  was  the  principal  diflSculty  of  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment, and  Lord  John  Russeirs  first  Administration  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  the  great  famine*  The  conduct  of  Lord  John 
*  Charles  Grcrille's  Memoint.  U  204. 
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in  first  turning  out  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  Government  on  the  Coercion 
Bill  of  1846,  and  subsequently  himself  introducing  a  Coercion  Bill 
without  even  going  through  the  form  of  resignation,  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  doubtful  passages  of  his  long  career,  especially 
as  this  change  of  front  was  all  the  more  conspicuous,  owing  to  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  having  resigned  at  the  time  when  he  had  executed  his 
own  famous  volte  face  in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws ;  asking  the  Queen 
to  send  for  Lord  John,  and  only  consenting  to  resume  office  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Whig  leader  to  form  a  Ministry.  Whig  apoU^^ts 
have  pointed  out,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  that  the  two 
Coercion  Bills  differed  in  some  important  particulars ;  but  the  render 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  real  difference  lay  more  in  the 
altered  character  of  the  political  situation  than  in  any  distinction 
of  detail  between  the  clauses  of  the  two  proposals.  When  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  altered  his  views  on  the  Com  Laws,  there  was  a  compact  party 
in  opposition,  led  by  responsible  leaders,  who  presumably  would  be 
able  to  conduct  the  Queen's  Government.  A  resignation  was  con- 
sequently no  idle  form.  But  when  the  Whig  party  altered  their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  coercion,  not  only  had  the  necessity  of  it 
become  clearer,  but  there  was  no  party  in  opposition  capable  of 
forming  a  Government.  A  resignation  would  consequently  have  been 
merely  a  useless  form  of  wasting  time,  and  might  have  proved  highly 
injurious  to  public  interests. 

For  Lord  John  Russell  himself,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  evidently 
far  more  opposed  to  coercive  measures  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 
His  faith  in  liberty,  and  that  ^^  fund  of  genuine  indignation  against 
wrong,''  that  "  inexhaustible  sympathy  with  human  suffering/'  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  he  possessed,  made  him  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  representative  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  held  that  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  reform  would  have  the  same  resnlts  in 
Ireland  as  it  met  with  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  after  1845. 
For  coercion  he  had  more  than  once  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
It  was  however  evidently  to  him  "  a  hateful  alternative."  He  declared 
at  Stroud  in  1837  that  **  a  Tory  Ministry  had  indeed  effected  a  Union 
with  Ireland,  but  not  a  union  of  the  interests,  of  the  feelings,  or  of 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  a  union 
bought  with  money."  To  this  policy  Lord  John  traced  the  virus 
of  the  political  situation  in  Ireland. 

It  was  once  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  that  some  com- 
munications passed  between  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  first  Russell  Administration,  in  r^ard  to  a 
plan  of  Home  Bule.  No  positive  evidence  of  this  has  yet  been  adduced  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  afterwards  Lord  Normanby,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  during  the  grater  portion  of  Ix>rd  Melboiinie*8 
Administration,  had   strong   inclinations   in  that   directioni  and  in 
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consequence  of  this  the  story  probably  originated*  A  letter 
written  by  him  a  few  years  after,  when  Ambassador  at  Paris,  ta 
Lord  John,  wOl  be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  how,  even  at  that 
period,  the  condition  of  public  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  beginning  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  public  men,  and  in- 
dicating the  direction  in  which  some  statesmen  were  already  looking 
for  the  remedy ; 

"  Pabis,  April  3»  1848. 
**  My  dear  Johx, — In  rea<liiig  your  speech  tlie  other  day  upon  the  state 
of  business  in  the  House,  I  w«.s  more  than  ever  struck  with  wliat  I  have 
felt  for  many  years  is  the  hopeless  inefficiency  of  the  lejLjishitive  machine  to 
work  the  accumulated  business  of  the  country.  The  period  must  Jirise  when 
the  doctrine  a&  to  the  division  of  labour  iuuhI  be  applied  to  k^gialation,  ati  it 
has  iteeu  to  ever\i:hiii^  else*  and  laws  must  l>e  prepared  beforehand  for  the 
finishing  hand  of  th*.i  whole  House,  instead  of,  as  now,  going  througli  so 
many  stages  thet^e.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  one  could,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  the  prepamtiou  by  the  House,  and  in  the  manner  in  whicli  most 
knowledge  of  details  could  be  prociued ;  ify  for  instance,  the  Irish  membeiH 
met  in  Dublin  two  months*  before  the  regular  Session  for  the  discus.^iou  of 
purely  Irish  measures  :  ami  tliat  laws  so  prepared  should  be  subject  to  only 
one  decision,  altirmative  or  negative,  in  the  whole  Honse.  Home  proposal 
having  some  such  basis  would  satisfy  all  that  wiis  legitimate  in  the  desire  for 
home  legislation  in  Ireland,  but  would  preserve  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament* 

"  Ever  yours, 

**  NOHMANBY.*^  • 

At  the  time,  however,  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  it  was  to 
reforms,  political  and  social,  especially  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land» 
that  Lord  John  looked  for  a  permanent  remedy. 

Writing  in  regai"d  to  the  stringent  measures  proposed  in  1851,  h& 
said  that  **  the  new  suppression  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  a  diseafift 
which  had  continued  from  1760  to  the  present  time  was  an  aggrava- 
tion, rather  than  a  cure  of  the  organic  disorder.  It  satisfied  the 
landloTtl  class,  and  they  were  thereby  encouraged  to  worse  atrocities 
than  before."  ,,..*'  Wlience,*'  he  continued,  **  this  enmity  ?  [of  the 
people  of  Ireland].  From  the  mischievous  custom  of  growing 
[potatoes  and  panpers  on  the  soil,  and  from  the  violent  means  taken 
[by  the  landlords  to  extirpate  this  evil/'  As  a  remedy  for  this 
'condition  of  afTairs*  Lord  John  proposed  a  plan,  the  principal 
featnre  of  which  anticipated  the  legialation  of  1870  and  1881.  **  It 
is  clear  to  me,''  he  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  *'that  you  do  not 
meet  the  evil  by  the  bi^st  law  possible,  giving  tenants  compensa- 
tion for  improvements.  Lord  Lansdowne  says  very  truly  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  small  tenants,  no  improve- 
ment has  been  made*  In  fact,  you  might  as  well  propose  that 
a  landlord  should  compensate  the  rabbits  for  the  burrows  they 
have  made  on   his   land.      It  must  embrace   all   who   have  occupied 
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the  land  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  five),  and  most  give 
them  something  like  the  tenant  right  of  Ulster.  This,  I  know, 
is  transfer  of  property,  bnt  it  is  founded  on  a  right  acknowledged  in 
the  North,  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly  province  of  Ireland.  It 
has  therefore  a  foundation  of  custom,  which  is  a  gre^t  advantage."* 
"  It  is  quite  true,"  he  wrote  a  few  days  after,  **  that  landlords  in 
England  would  not  like  to  be  shot  like  hares  and  partridges  by 
miscreants  banded  for  murderous  purposes.  But  neither  does  any 
landlord  in  England  turn  out  fifty  persons  at  once,  and  bum  their 
houses  over  their  heads,  giving  them  no  provision  for  the  future.  The 
murders  are  atrocious,  so  are  the  ejectments.  The  truth  is  that  a 
civil  war  between  landlords  and  tenants  has  been  raging  for  eighty  years, 
marked  by  barbarity  on  both  sides."  t  The  violence  of  the  extreme 
Tory  faction,  which  had  hitherto  dominated  Ireland,  was  tiying  in  the 
extreme ;  almost  equally  so  was  the  scurrility  of  O'Connell  and  his 
followers.  "But  can  we  wonder  at  such  things?"  said  Lord  John, 
when  reproached  in  Parliament  with  the  faults  of  tone  and  temper  of 
the  Irish  leaders;  "  your  oppression  taught  them  to  hate — ^your 
concessions  to  brave  you  ;  you  exhibited  to  them  how  scanty  was  the 
stream  of  your  bounty,  and  how  full  the  tribute  of  your  fear."  J 
Sometimes  he  almost  despaired.  "  In  England,"  he  once  said,  "  I 
hope  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy ;  in 
Ireland  all  is  wrong  and  nothing  a  remedy."  §  These,  however,  were 
but  passing  moments  of  despondency,  and  with  the  determination 
characteristic  of  the  man,  he  returned,  with  an  undaunted  if  heavy 
heart,  to  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Irish  reform. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  great  believer  in  perseverance  and  pluck,  and  in 
respect  of  these  qualities  no  Parliamentary  leader  of  modem  times  has 
surpassed  him.  He  also  possessed  a  natural  power  of  epigram  and 
repartee  of  great  value  in  debate,  which  his  literary  training 
strengthened  and  polished.  In  one  of  his  earliest  productions — a  letter 
on  Parliamentary  corruption  addressed  to  Lord  Althorp — ^the  following 
passage  occurs :  '*  A  gentleman  from  London  goes  down  to  a  borough 
of  which  he  scarcely  before  knew  the  existence.  The  electors  do  not 
ask  his  political  opinions  ;  they  do  not  inquire  into  his  private  character ; 
tliey  only  require  to  hr  satisjkd  of  the  iinpurUf/  of  his  intentions.*^  J 
"  I  cannot  see  any  reason,"  he  writes  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
Public  School  education  prior  to  recent  reforms,  **  why  our  boys 
should  not,  while  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  schools,  at  the 
same  time  be  taught  to  do  a  rule-of-three  sum,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  fact  that  James  I.  was  not  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'*^ 
•*  There  is  no  wonder,"  he  said  in  1 848,  "  Brougham  thinks  he  knows 

•  Walpole,  i.  463.  f  ^W^'-.  P-  ^a*)-  t  ^^'"''m  P-  276. 
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lething  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  as  he  has  been  jishinff  for  scats 
so  long/**  **  England/'  he  declared  in  Parliament  during  the 
Crimean  war,  *'  it  has  been  said,  cannot  make  a  little  war.  How- 
<'ver  this  may  be,  I  am  sure  she  ought  not  to  make  a  large  war  on  a 
little  scale/'t  "  There  is  nothing  so  conservative  as  progress  f* 
*'  Rest  and  be  thankful  ;*'  even  our  old  friend  '*  Peace  with  honour" 
^re  foimd  to  have  Lord  RusselTs  mint  mark  upon  them.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  having  deserted  the  creed  of  his  earlier  days,  and  been 
returned  for  North  Wilts  as  a  Tory,  and  thought  lit  to  attack  his 
old  leader  for  talking  *'  the  cant  "  of  patriotism,  brought  down  on 
limself  a  crushing  rejoinder,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  high 
authorities  to  rank  amongst  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  Parliamen- 
tary debating  of  the  century.  ''  I  quite  agi'ee  with  the  honourable 
baronet,'*  Lord  John  replied,  **  that  the  cant  of  patriotism  is  a  bad 
thing.  But  I  can  tell  him  a  worse — the  recayit  of  patriotism,  which 
I  will  gladly  go  along  with  him  in  reprobating  whenever  he  shows 
me  an  example  of  it,"  J  Mr,  Walpole  establishes  his  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  that  celebrated  definition  of  a  proverb,  **  One  man's 
wit  and  all  men's  wisdom/*§  Once  he  saved  his  seat  for  the  City 
of  London  by  a  happy  witticism,  when  in  great  danger,  owing  to  the 
unpopularity  of  his  conduct  in  (^ppposing  Lord  Palraerston's  Chinese 
policy  in  1857,  Mr.  Raikes  Cnrrie,  who  had  formerly  sat  for  North- 
ampton, and  enjoyed  a  wide  personal  popularity,  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Liberal  Committee  to  oppose  him,  apparently  with 
■every  prospect  of  success.  Loi-d  John  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  electors  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  action  of  the  Liberal  Com- 
mittee* '*  If  a  gentleman,"  he  said  to  them,  "  were  disposed  to  part 
with  his  butler,  his  coachman,  or  his  gamekeeper,  or  if  a  merchant 
were  disposed  to  part  with  an  old  servant,  a  warehouseman,  or  a 
clerkj  or  even  a  porter,  he  would  say  to  him :  '  John  [here  the 
audience  began  to  laugh],  I  think  your  faculties  are  somewhat  decayed, 
you  are  growing  old,  you  have  made  several  mistakes  j  and  I  tliink 
of  putting  a  young  man  from  Northampton  [his  auditors  laughed 
still  more]  in  your  place.'  I  think  a  gentleman  would  behave  in 
that  way  to  his  servant,  and  thereby  give  John  an  opportunity  of 
answering.  That  opportunity  was  not  given  to  me.  The  question 
was  decided  in  my  absence ;  and  I  come  now  to  ask  you  and  the 
citizens  of  London  to  reverse  that  decision;"  This  witty  retort 
turned  the  tables  on  his  assailants,  and  he  sat  down  amid  a  roar  of 
honest  enthusiasm  which  proved  the  herald  of  victory.]! 

His  letter  to  the  remonstrating  bishops  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hampden's 

appointment  to  the  See  of  Herefoi'd,  in  which  he  unanswerably  shows 

"  **  Kngliflh  Oovernment  andConstittition/'  iL  99.  t  Walpole.  iL  *ilC. 

t  Si'C  Harward's  '*  Ehsbj-s/'  wbere  the  story  is  given  aa  printed  above  (Esfcay  on 
KugliMh  Oratorv). 
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that  the  representatives  of  a  University  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  above  all  things,  had  by  their  protest 
against  the  appointment,  unconsciously  claimed  as  their  own  the 
hitherto  undisputed  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  that  several  of 
the  remonstrants  against  Dr.  Hampden's  heresy  had,  since  signing 
the  memorial,  themselves  deserted  the  Church  and  joined  the 
Communion  of  Rome,  is  a  masterpiece  of  irony.  His  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  had  suggested  that  tie  Whig  Government 
were  actuated  by  less  pure  motives  than  their  opponents  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Peerages,  is  another  model  of  terse  and  vigorous 
writing.*  These  productions  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  idea  that  had 
Lord  John  been  able  to  give  time  to  authorship,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  excel,  as  the  faults  which  most  disfigure  his  published  works 
are  in  these  cases  absent.f 

It  was  once  pointed  out  to  Lord  Russell  by  a  colleague  that  a  foreign 
royalty,  who  at  the  moment  was  indicated  by  public  opinion  as  the  best 
occupant  of  a  vacant  throne,  had  ^'  a  very  stupid  head."  Lord  Russell 
tersely  replied :  "A  very  good  shape  of  head  for  a  Constitutional 
Sovereign."  As  already  related  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  an 
illustrious  personage  once  asked  him:  "Is  it  true,  Lord  John, 
that  you  hold  that  a  subject  is  justified  under  certain  circumstanoes 
in  disobeying  his  Sovereign  ? "  *'  Well,"  replied  Lord  John,  **  in 
speaking  to  a  Sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  suppose  it  is."  %  It  is  curious  that  the  Minister  credited  with  this 
reply,  the  representative  of  a  party  which  owes  its  very  being  to 
resistance  to  Royal  prerogative,  should,  in  the  great  struggle  with  the 
Crown  regarding  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  which  occupied  so  large 
a  space  in  the  middle  period  of  his  career,  have  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown ;  while  Lord  Palmeraton,  originally  reared 
in  the  traditions  of  the  opposite  party,  asserted  the  Whig  doctrine. 
The  history  of  this  struggle  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  second  volume.  With  the  fairness  of  the  narrative  little 
fault  can  be  found.  It  is  based ,  however,  upon  an  historical  assumption 
which  Mr.  Walpole,  like  the  biographer  of  the  Prince  Consort,  fails  to 
perceive  begs  the  whole  of  the  very  question  at  issue.  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  speaks  of  the  existence  as  an  unquestioned  fact  of  a  "  consti- 
tutional rule,  that  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Foreign  Office  rested 
with  the  Premier,  and  that  the  despatches  submitted  for  the  Queen's 
approval  must  therefore  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Premier,  who, 
if  he  should  think  they  required  material  change,  should  accompany 
them  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons."  ||  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  character  of  the  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers 
in  regard  to  the  transaction  of  certain  classes  of  public  business,  has 
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varied  considerably  at  diHerent  periods  of  English  history,  the  personal 

control  of  the  Sovereign  t«^nding  to  become  more  and  more  limited, 
and  in  many  departments  of  public  basiness  having  become  gradually 
lost  altogether.  Theoretically,  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  precisely 
the  same  in  regard  to  all  the  administrative  services  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  or  diatinction.  The  Army,  t-he 
Kavy,  the  Civil  and  the  Diplomatic  Services,  are  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Civil  and  the  Diplomatic  Services  of  the  Crown.  But  not- 
withstanding the  growth  of  the  Whig  doctrines,  which  ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688  tended  more  and  more  to  limit  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Sovereign,  two  great  departments  of  aifairs  long 
escaped  ilinisterial  control  in  a  greater  degree  tiian  others.  Kelics 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  reports  of  oflScers  of  ancient  date,  of 
a  beliefj  widely  prevalent  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  that  the 
Army  is  t^  be  regarded  as  the  **  Army  of  the  Queen,"  in  some  peculiar 
sense  in  which  the  Navy  is  not  the  **  Queen's  Navy."  To  this  order 
of  ideas  the  mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  war  was  destined  to  deal 
a  mortal  blow.  In  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Senice  also 
there  remained  a  field  in  which,  for  obvious  reasons  and  often  with 
good  results,  the  personality  of  the  Sovereign  was  able,  more 
than  elsewhere,  to  make  itself  felt  But  the  evil  results  of 
George  IIL's  interference  in  the  American  war,  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  interfere,  followed  by  the  period  of  the  Regency  and  by  the 
reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  when  the  Crown  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sovereigns  little  able  to  bring  the  weii^ht  of  either  knowledge 
or  experience  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  while  the  Foreign 
Office  was  entrusted  to  men  of  great  energ}^  and  ability,  had  tended, 
by  the  time  the  (Jueen  ascended  the  throne,  to  weaken  the 
personal  hold  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  course  of  diplomacy.  J^ord 
Palmerston  evidently  desired  to  weaken  it  still  further.  The  Prince 
C-onsort,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  reassert,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  the  dormant  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  in  any  case  determined 
to  avoid  their  still  further  limitation,  possessing,  moreover,  an  able 
and  congenial  adviser  in  Baron  Stockmsr,  soon  fonnd  himself  in 
collision  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  being  himself  in  knowledge  of 
foreign  aflaii's  almost  his  match,  a  struggle  naturally  ensued.  Strict 
rule  and  theory  were  perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  though  even 
here  sometlung  may  be  said  to  qualify  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
exact  claims  of  the  Crown  as  interpreted,  at  the  time  to  which  we 
allude,  by  the  Prince  and  Baron  St^ockmar,  These  claims  were  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  in  reality  the  subordi- 
nate  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  consequently  that  all  despatches 
should  not  only  be  sent  to  the  Sovereign  before  transmission  abroad, 
but  should  be  sent  to  her  through  the  Prime  Minister.  Now,  in 
swer  to  tills  tiew,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
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iJonstitution  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  both  in 
virtue  of  his  office  and  also  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  has  the  right  of 
■direct  personal  access  to  the  Sovereign ;  that  theoretically  the  very 
existence  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  no  rule  such  as  that  claimed  to  exist  by  the  Prince  and  Baron 
Stockmar  was  known.     But,  to  borrow  the  words  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Lord  Palmerston  himself  (in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  these 
events,  in  regard  to  the  general  position  of  Cabinet  Ministers  inter  sc 
and  their  relation  to  the  Prime  Minister),  the  case  was  precisely  one  of 
those,   so  common  in   our  constitutional   history,  where  established 
practice  has  modified  abstract  principle,  while  the  exact   degree  of 
modification    which    has   taken   place    is    difficult  to    define.      The 
Sovereign    could    fairly     urge    that    in    practice    there    is   such   a 
person    as   the    Prime    Minister,    and    that   as   the  other  Ministers 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  his  recommendation,  he  is  entitled, 
in  all  matters  of  the  first  importance,  to  communicate  his  ovni  views 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  even  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     In  regard  to  the  degree  of  interference  which  the 
Sovereign    can    personally    exercise,    and    in    regard    to    the    pre- 
liminary question  as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the 
despatches   on  which  the    Sovereign  is  to  be  consulted,    and  those 
which    can    be    transmitted    abroad    without    such    consultation,    it 
was  obvious  that  no   exact  answer  could  be  given,  and  that  these 
were  matters  to  be  settled  by  practice  rather  than  by  strict  rules  of 
procedure.     This  Jx>rcl  Palmerston  recognised,  and  his  plea  through- 
out the  dispute  was  practical.     He   represented  that  if  the  views  of 
the  Prince  Consort  prevailed — who,  indeed,  at  one  moment  had  asked 
that  not  only  the  draft  despatches  should  be   communicated  to  the 
Sovereign  and  communicated  through  the  Prime  Minister,  but  also 
the  not^s  of  the  intei-views  between  the   Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Ambassadors — it   would  be  difficult,  if  not   impossible,  to  carry  on 
public  business  any  longer  without  an  endless  waste  of  time.      "  His 
conferences,"  he  pointed  out,  "  took  some  four  hours  a  day,  and  it 
would  require  as  much  time  again  to  make  a  report  of  them ;  but 
then  lie  would  have  no  time  left  for  any  part  of  the  business  of  his 
office  at  the  House  of  Commons."     The  restrictions  desired  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  *'  even  if  conformable  to  the  Constitution,  were  hardly 
compatible  with  the  prompt  and  practical  despatch  of  public  business, 
which  frequently  required,  for  a  successful  issue,  the  transmission  of 
an  immediate  reply."*     These  words  were  spoken  at  a  time  when 
28,000  represented  the  whole  annual  number  of  despatches  received  or 
sent  out  of  the  Foreign  Office.     It  has,  we  believe,  in  our  own  day  grown 
to  a  figure  nearer  80,000.     In  addition  to  this,  a  whole  system  of 

*  Sec,  for  Lord  ralmerston's  statement  of  his  owft  case,  the  Hon.  Bveljn  Anhley's 
Life  of  that  Ktutesman,  vol.  iv.  cb.  7. 
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diplomacy  has  sprung  up  based  on  the  telegraph,  besides  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  departmental  labour  of  Foreign  Office  representation 
in  Plarliament,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  latter  more  and  more  to 
interfere  in  Foreign  Affairs.  The  extreme  demand  of  the  Prince 
Consort  for  the  communication  to  the  Crown  of  the  notes  of 
conferences  as  well  as  of  the  draft  despatches,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  pressed.  But  the  aucceasful  assertion  of  his  more  modified  view 
in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  despatches,  aiipported  as  it  was  by 
Lord  Russell  in  opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston*  has  undoubtedly,  act- 
ing in  addition  to  the  other  causes  just  enumerated,  made  it,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  impossible,  since  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for 
fi  statesman  to  hold  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
while  still  a  memb<*r  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hae  recently  made 
it  convenient  to  combine  the  Premiership  with  the  tannre  of  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  iu  detail 
the  various  issues  raised  during  the  long  career  of  Lord  John,  but  to 
note  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  as  evidenced  by  bia 
public  career.  An  almost  boundless  pugnacity,  remarkable  in  so 
feeble  a  frame*  was  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  coupled  with 
an  ardent  and  sometimes  rather  undiscriminatiug  love  for  whatever 
he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  These  character- 
istics, if  the  cause  of  some  of  his  greiitesfc  successes,  were  also  the 
f~  origin  of  his  greatest  mistakes,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
t  Never  afraid  of  *'  smmming  in  troubled  waters "  (indeed  Lord 
William  Russell  told  his  brother  he  believed  that  "  the  more  they 
were  troubled  the  more  he  delighted  to  swim  in  them  "),  he  hesitated 
as  little  as  Canning,  or  even  Palmerston  himself,  in  shooting  from  the 
Foreign  Office  or  from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  winged  words  and^ 
pointed  phrases,  which  caused  a  constant  flutter  in  the  dovecots  of  ^ 
orthodox  diplomacy.  Conspicuous  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  hifi  > 
speech  in  Parliament  in   1860  agaiust  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 


Nic*^  by  France,   and  in  his  despatch  of  tlie  27th  of  October  of  the 


same  year,  on  the  Italian  question,  which  a  French  critic  has  described 
as  '*  le  monument  le  plus  curieux  d^nne  litt^^rature  diplomatique  tout 
h  fait  nouvelle.'*  In  the  latter  document  he  ventured  squarely  to 
tell  the  Powera  that  the  real  question  in  Italy  was :  **  Did  the  people 
of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States  take  up  arms  against  their 
Government  with  good  reason  ?  *'  and  after  practically  answering  this 
cjuestion  in  tlie  affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  decline  joining  the 
Courts  of  Austria^  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in  the  severe  censure 
with  which  they  had  visited  the  action  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Of  this  despatch,  Baron  Brunnow  is  reported  to  have  said,  *'Ce  nest 
pas  de  la  diplomatic,  c  est  de  la  polissonnerie ; "  while  Count  Vitzthum 
declared  it  to  be  **  unique  among  tlie  annals  of  diplomacy.'*     Yet  it 
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not  only  evoked  in  its  day  expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude  from 
Cavonr ;  bat  won  for  England  tlie  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Italian 
people  at  the  very  time  when  the  third  Napoleon  was  engaged  in 
wiping  ont  the  memories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  by  those  under- 
ground processes  only  fully  revealed  to  the  world  in  the  recent  work 
of  M.  de  Thouvenel,  *'  Le  Secret  de  TEmpereur."  This  publication,  if 
it  raises  even  higher  than  before  the  reputation  of  the  author's  father, 
who  occupied  the  French  Foreign  Office  at  the  time,  can  only  convince 
the  reader  that  the  so-called  '^  Secret "  never  really  existed,  except  as 
a  convenient  name  for  the  unfortunate  series  of  shifts  and  devices  by 
which  the  Emperor,  himself  the  friend  of  Italian  aspirations,  sought 
to  parry  the  interference  of  his  consort.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  Lord  Russell  or  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  this 
time  most  disliked  by  the  continental  statesmen  of  the  old  school. 
'^  Je  fais  des  voeux,"  so  wrote  the  Due  de  Grammont,  French  Ambaasador 
at  Rome — ^^  je  fais  des  voeux  pour  que  TEmpereur  laisse  ces  hommes 
d'otat  vieilles,  s'user  tout  seuls  sans  jamais  sacrifier  ^  leurs  sympathies 
douteuses  et  changeantes,  le  plus  petit  des  interets  de  sa  couronne."* 
But  the  two  "  ancient  masters,"  as  a  clever  society  lady  is  reported  to 
have  called  them,  attached  little  importance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Due  de  Grammont  or  of  any  foreign  crowned  head.  **  My  noble  friend," 
Lord  Palmerston  had  said  long  before,  amid  tumultuous  applause,  in 
the  Don  Pacifico  debate,  "  will  act,  not  as  the  Minister  of  Austria,  or 
as  the  Minister  of  Russia,  or  of  France,  or  of  any  other  country; 
but  as  the  Minister  of  England.*'  The  observation  was  trite,  but  the 
side  hit  at  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  believed  to  be  too  regardful  of  the 
views  of  despotic  Governments,  especially  of  that  of  Russia,  turned  a 
truism  into  an  effective  sarcasm.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  those  passages  in  Lord  Russell's  subsequent 
career  which  were  at  the  time  most  difficult  to  explain,  began 
when,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  reputation,  he  took  office  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  actuated  by  too  great  a  desire  to  enable  the  Queen*8 
Government  to  be  carried  on;  but  without  sufficiently  considering 
that  he  might  not  be  able  either  to  carry  out  his  own  views, 
or  to  resign  without  appearing  to  desert  liis  colleagues  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty. 

The  recently  published  **  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg " 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  position  of  the  two  Ministers  on 
the  Italian  question.  In  November  1859  we  find  the  Prince  Consort 
writing  to  his  brother : 

"Our  time  is  pnnci pally  taken  up  with  a  verv  unpleasant  war  of  corre- 
Kpondenee  with  Palmei-ston  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  are  joining  their 
forces  to  revive  the  war  of  liberation  in  Italy,  to  make  France  break  her 
word  with  Austria,  and  to  stir  up  all  kinds  of  (luaiTels.     Their  contrivances 

»  "  Secret  de  rEmpercur."  i.  124.  125. 
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far  doing  tiiu»g>s  in  an  uiiderbund  iiianuet%  ^^hich  they  tlan*  nt»t  *lo  nfienly, 
ai*^  endlesSf  anti  if  you  seize  one  of  them  the  other  filijJK  through  your 
lingers.  Thii%  eauiiej»  me  gretit  ttuxiety  for  Germany,  for  lK»th  of  them  have 
the  name  feelings  an<l  methods  of  nction  iis  in  184H  TiO,  fi^edom  and 
nationality  for  Itjily.  Hungary,  Poland,  ancJ  Oreece— none  for  Holstein  or 
iTermnny ;  AiLstria  t4»  }»e  stroTiger  in  Germany  by  Imng  entirely  turned  out 
of  Italy  :  iutiumcy  with  Louis  Napoleon  ;  maiut-enanee  of  tfie  despotism  of 
Fnirice.** 

Distrust  of  the  intentions  and  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  was  a  fixed 
idea  with  the  Prince  Consort.  When  the  plan  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  began  to  be  put  forward  he  wrote : 

*♦  Kvery  honourable  man  nnist  feel  morally  injured  at  the  obv ion ii  triumph 
of  r"a>*»lity.  Fraia'e  again  draws  all  jx»8.sibfe  advantiige  fi'om  the  frieiwlship 
of  PahneiMton,  and  the  Hentimeutnl  hope  of  hLs  little  co!leagu«>  U>  throw  a 
new  lustre  on  the  name  of  itusnell  by  defending  in  IKIIO  the  piiueijdes  of 
lf»8H,  it  not  wf^nning  to  him  that  the  firnt  thing  needful  is  th;it  ther*' should 
Jie  an  aniilogy  Vietwet^n  tlie  two  nets  of  eii'eunistaiices.  Tiie  material  whieh 
the  Enipei-or  passesstvs  is  v>Lst  indeed.  It  consists  in  his  uidimited  power, 
bi*s  sympathy  with  the  Carborinrl  views,  bis  popular  origin,  his  Napoleonic 
name  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  weiikne>ws  of  hb  j^eople,  in  his  enormous 
army,  in  bis  inexhaustible  supplies  of  money,  in  his  elastic  ronseieivee,  nnd 
m  the  fiujt  thrtt  bo  can  employ  the  whole  of  the  French  |>ress  for  }u*s 
purposes/* 

Lord  John,  as  we  have  already  seen,  viewed  the  annexation  of 
t^avoy  and  Nice  with  the  same  dislike  as  the  Prince  Consort :  but  he 

■  was  able  to  see  what  escaped  the  Prince  Consort ;  that  to  constitute  aj 
strong  and  united  Italy  was  a  better  bulwark  against  the  ambition 
France  than  an  obstinate  maintenance  of  the  existing  territorial  di®-^ 

kljribution  of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of  nationalities  in  Italy  was  certain  to  further  the  same  cause  in 
IJermany. 

His  strong  love  of  liberty,  his  belief  that,  as  a  rule,  people  do  not 
rebel  unless  they  have  some  real  grievance,  naturally  made  Lc»rd 
Russell  a  strong  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Oriental  Christians, 
and  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  most  of  his  colleagues  he  recognised ■ 
that  the  task  of  reforming  the  Turkish  Empire  was  hopeless,  and 
that  the  political  salvation  of  the  East  must  be  sought  by  different 
methods.  But  this  same  predisposition  for  rebellious  causes  led 
liim  to  sympathise  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  almost  to 
plunge  his  country  into  an  unnecessary  war.  The  recent  death 
iOf  Mr.  Jofferson  Davis  has  reminded  the  public  of  the  bittf-r  contro^j 
versies  which  divided  England  during,  and  indeed  long  after,  the 
American  Civil  War*  Those  who  supported  the  South,  from  the 
•belief  that  it  represented  Conservative  ideas,  were  joined  by  a  con- 
•ciderable  number  of  persons  whose  sympathies  either  inclined  them 
to  side  generally  with  rebellion,  or  who  doubted  if  slavery  were  so 
inticli  the  nctual  point  at  issue  as  a  constitutional  question  of  State 
against  Federal  rights.     They  were  also   much   impressed  by  the 
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magnitude  of  a  struggle,  of  which  they  feared  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation, unless  a  speedy  termination  could  at  once  be  arrived  at. 
To  this  view  Lord  Russell  leaned,  and  leaned  so  strongly,  that  this 
country  was  only  saved  from  a  most  disastrous  interference  in  the 
struggle  by  the  hesitation  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  open  opposition 
of  Lord  Granville,  who,  having  himself  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1852,  and  been  called  upon  by  the  Queen  in  1859  to  form 
a  Ministry,  was  able  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  with  authority. 

This  same  pugnacity  nearly  led  Lord  Russell  into  an  equally  great 
mistake  in  the  Danish  question.  He  discerned  clearly  enough  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  freeing 
the  Danes  from  Grerman  interference,  and  leaving  the  Grermans  to 
German  rule ;  and  that  the  whole  accumulation  of  almost  incompre- 
hensible learning,  which  went  to  make  up  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
"  question  "  was  merely  a  screen  to  the  struggle  between  two  rival 
nationalities.  He  also  recognised  the  incredible  folly  and  obstinacy 
vrith  which  the  Danish  people,  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  '48,  and 
the  warlike  memories  of  Idstedt  and  Fredericia,  almost  courted  a 
struggle  with  their  powerful  and  grasping  neighbour.  "We 
Cfuinot,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  **  give  active  support  to  a 
Government  which  puts  itself  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong.  We  must 
remain  with  our  pockets  buttoned  and  our  arms  piled,  till  Germany 
puts  herself  stUl  more  in  the  wrong  than  Denmark."  It  was  not 
until  that  moment  arrived,  that  the  course  he  pursued  became  the 
object  of  general  attack.  He  then  appeared  to  the  country  to  be 
ready  without  sufficient  reason  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  causes  of 
the  quarrel,  in  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  engaging  in  war  when  no  British  interest  was- 
seriously  involved.  In  1863,  the  Danish  Parliament  had  deliberately 
sanctioned  a  new  constitution  for  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  thereby- 
treating  the  incorporation  of  the  latter  with  the  Monarchy  as  a  fait 
accompli.  On  January  16,  186i,  the  two  great  German  Powers  issued' 
an  ultimatum,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  constitution  within 
two  days,  although  the  Danish  Rigsraad  was  not  then  sitting.  Re- 
fusing to  listen  to  any  plea  for  delay,  the  German  armies  then  crossed 
the  frontier.  Lord  Russell  was  at  the  time  prepared,  as  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  go  to  war  with  the  German  Powers,  if  France  would 
have  joined  an  alliance  for  that  purpose.  The  feeling  uppermost  in. 
the  minds  of  both  statesmen  was,  that  Schleswig  being  mainly 
Danish,  the  Austro-German  attack  was  as  much  a  violation  of  the*  * 
rights  of  a  free  people  as  the  previous  attacks  of  Denmark  on  the 
spiritual  ministrations  of  German  clergymen  and  the  teaching  o£ 
German  schoolmasters  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Duchy.  Lord 
Russell  was  even  more  eager  than  the  Prime  Minister.  How  England 
was  saved  from  what,  judging  indeed  after  the  event,  it  can  be  i 
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would  have  been  a  gigantic^lunder^  is  matter  of  history*  The  dis- 
like of  the  nation  to  a  war  which  was  not  clearly  necessary ;  the 
divisions  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  co-operate, 
except  in  sach  a  manner  as  wonld  have  indefinitely  extended  the  area 
of  European  complication  ;  and  the  oppoaition  of  the  Court,  which  wasi 
German  in  its  sympathies,  notwithstanding  the  recent  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  Danish  Princess ;  all  combined  together  at 
the  last  moment  to  enforce  abstention  from  interference,  and  peace  waa 
secured. 

It  has  just  been  stained  that  among  the  causes  which  averted  the 
naval  and  military  interference  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  advocated  by 
Lord  Bussell,  was  the  opposition  offered  to  this  course  by  the  German 
sympathies  of  the  Court.  Slender  too  were  the  sympathies  of  the  Court 
with  Lord  Russell's  Italian  policy.  When  crowned  heads  are  running 
for  their  lives,  it  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  for  their  fellow  crowned 
heada  to  withhold  sympathy,  even  should  the  aggressor,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  be  one  of  their  own  number.  In 
the  Italian  question  the  Crown  showed  less  wisdom  than  the  Minis- 
ters ;  in  the  Danish  question  the  Ministers  showed  less  wisdom  than 
the  Crown.  The  Queen  was  probably  better  acquainted  than  either 
Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Kussell  with  the  growing  strength  of  the 
German  armies,  and  knew  that  the  Danish  question  was  only  the 
opening  up  of  far  wider  issues.  Military  opinion  at  home  (famous  in 
those  days  for  being  invariably  misinformed)  was  convinced  that  an 
Anglo-French  campaign  against  Prussia  was  certain  to  be  an  easy 
success — a  military  i-epetition  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III,  of  that  of 
Napoleon  I.  in  1 80G — in  which  a  second  Jena  and  a  second  Auerstaedt 
were  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  armies  of  King  William ; 
while  the  British  fleet,  mistress  of  the  Baltic,  was  to  assist  in  the 
capture  of  the  Austro-Prussian  army  of  occupation  in  Schleswig  and 
Jutland.  Denmark's  success  in  the  war  of  1848  tended  to  confirm 
these  illusions,  a  success  which  had  been  due  to  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  day  rather  than  to  the  prowess  of  the  Danish  armies 
alone* 

Foreign  affairs  at  one  moment  nearly  proved  altogether  fatal  to 
Lord  John.  After  his  return  from  the  Vienna  Conference,  it  seemed  as 
if  his  political  career  might  come  to  an  abrupt  termination^  and  his 
aun  never  prevail  over  the  dense  clond  of  obloquy  raised  by  his 
resignation  of  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  place  in 
the  Aberdeen  Government,  immediately  before  the  vote  of  censure, 
moved  by  l^Ir*  Roebuck,  upon  the  Ministry  for  their  misconduct  of  the 
war — a  gathering  cloud,  deepened  by  the  imputations  to  which  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  exposed  himself,  when,  after  accepting  the  mission 
to  Vienna,  he  appeared  to  have  supported  at  the  Conference  a  policy 
the  reverse  of  that  which  on  his  return  he  advocated  in  Parliament* 
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The  error  that  he  made  in  the  first  instance  was  not  that  of  resigning, 
bnt  of  residing  either  too  soon  or  too  late*  The  whol«>  history  of  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet  casts  a  melancholy  doubt  on  the  practical  v^lae  of 
Cabinets  of  **  all  the  tiilents,  *^  Hardly  any  Government  can  be  frets 
from  dangerous  bickerings ;  but  it  would  appear  as  if  the  species  of 
Ministry  most  exposed  to  bickerings  of  a  really  injurious  character 
is  one  in  which  a  great  number  of  able  men,  possessing  both  expe- 
rience and  a  strong  will,  sit  together  under  the  presidency  of  one 
whom,  like  Lord  Aberdeen,  they  regard  as  at  the  most  only  their  equal. 
It  furtliermore  happened  that  the  politics  of  the  day  had  arrived  at  the 
point  best  calculated  to  bring  this  inberent  fault  of  the  Aberdeen 
Government  into  glaring  relief.  Hardly  had  there  elapsed  two  months 
of  its  existence  when  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastera  question  assumed 
a  critical  character.  Loitl  Clarendon  actually  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office;  bat  there  were  no  leas  than  four  members  of  the 
Ministry  who  had  occupied  the  same  post  dn  previous  oocasions,  and 
had  each  an  equal  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  subject — Lord  Palmer- 
Bton,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lcird  Granville, 

In  the  case  of  the  Vienna  mission,  the  false  position  in  which 
Ijord  John  Russell  was  placed  was  mainly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Intrignes  of  this 
description  were  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  which  Lord  John  by  char- 
acter and  temperament  was  unfitted  to  cope  with.  The  principal  point 
at  issue  may  be  easily  stated.  A  proposal  had  been  made  by  Count 
Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved by  M,  Drouyn  de  THuys,  the  French  Plenipotentiary,  to  prevent 
the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  particular  set  of 
arrangements,  the  exact  details  of  which  are  now  of  nierely  historical 
interest.  These  proposals  Lord  John  approved  and  supported,  but  ou 
reference  to  Paris,  the  Emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  Count  Walewski, 
declined  to  support  his  own  plenipotentiary.  The  Conference  there- 
upon ended  and  the  war  commenced  afresh,  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment considered  themselves  bound  to  their  ally*  Lord  John  retuiiieil 
to  England,  and,  in  his  plac^  in  l*arliament,  supported  the  continu* 
ance  ofthe  war.  Almost  simultaneously  Count  Huol  issued  a  circular 
despatch  to  the  Austrian  representatives  at  foreign  Courts,  giving  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  the  Conference.  From  this  circular  it 
was  apparent  that,  in  Lord  John's  opinion,  there  had  been  a  i^eason* 
able  possibility  of  ending  the  war  in  an  honouiable  manner.  The 
question  immediately  arose :  Ought  Lord  John  on  the  rejection  of  hiii 
views  on  so  important  a  matter  to  have  resigned ;  or  was  he  right  in 
thinking  that  considerations  of  loyalty  to  his  own  oolleaguess,  and  of 
the  Government  of  England  to  that  of  its  ally*  France,  should  pre- 
vail ?     The  question  involves  a  determination  of  the  exact  point  at 
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which  a  colleague  should  prefer  his  own  opinion  to  that  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  answer  will  very  much  depend  in  each  case  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  individuals.  At  the  moment  the  poblic  decided 
against  Lord  John,  and  for  the  time  he  disappeared  from  office. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  arose  in  186 !•  in  regard  to  Denmark. 
It  was  tnie,  as  Lord  Bassell  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  24th 
of  June  of  that  year,  that  at  no  time  had  any  clear  pledge  been  given 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
render  material  assistance  to  Denmark  ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  the 

agnage  both  of  Lord  Russell  and   Lord  Palmerston  had  pointed  in 

at  direction,  and  the  bent  of  their  minds,  which  the  correspondence 
since  published  hag  fully  revealed,  was  tolerably  well  known  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  ''  In  February  1864/'  as  Mr.  Walpole  puts  it, 
''  Lord  Kussell  had  hesitated  to  embark  single-handed  in  a  contest  with 
the  two  Great  Powers  of  Central  Europe.  In  July  1864  he  refused  the 
elp  which  ho  could  then  have  procured  a^  the  price  at  which  alone  he 
3ald  have  obtained  it,"  M»  Ron  her  had  mad©  it  clear  to  Lord 
Cowley,  that  if  France  joined  successfully  in  the  war  against  Germany, 
a  general  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  would  be  the  result. 
From  such  an  issue  the  British  Foreign  Office  shrunk  back,  true  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  limitation  of  the  area  of  disturbance  is  the 
best  method  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  state  fully  in  Parliament  the  character  of  the  confidential 
communications  which  had  passed  between  M.  Rouher  and  Loi*d 
Cowley.  Lord  Russell  therefore  appeared  to  have  retreated  in  alarm 
from  his  own  policy,  without  any  adequate  motive  for  such  a 
change  of  attitude ;  or,  in  any  case,  not  to  have  realised  that  the 
support  of  France  ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  because  the  price 
of  tJie  support  of  the  Emperor  might  have  been  easily  anticipated  by 
the  Minister,  whose  best  excuse  for  rejecting,  a  few  months  before, 
the  French  proposals  for  a  European  Conference,  was  that  they  were 
only  the  cloak  to  some  ambitious  design. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  Grosvenor  s  amendment,  shortly  before  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Kussell's  second  Administration  on  the  lleform  Bill 
of  186G,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
mentj^  of  Lord  Kussell.  Replying  to  the  charge  made  by  some  of  his 
own  followers  of  hadng  adopted  a  dictatorial  attitude  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  to  the  House,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  **  If,  Sir,  I  had  been  the 
man  who  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  well-nigh  half  a  century 
ago,  had  with  an  almost  pi-ophetic  foresight  fastened  upon  two  great 
jn^mps  of  questions,  those  great  historic  questions  of  the  age,  I  mean 
the  questions  I'elating  to  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  for  religious 
opinioDB  and  to  Parliamentary  Reform, — if  I  had  been  the  man,  who 
having  thus  in  his  early  youth,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  his  political 
career,  fixed  upon  those  questions  and  made  them  his  own^  then  went 
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on  to  prosecute  them  with  snre  and  unflagging  instinct,  until  the 
triumph  in  each  had  been  achieved ;  if  I  had  been  the  man,  whose 
name  has  been  associated  for  forty  years,  and  often  in  the  yeiy  first 
place  of  eminence,  with  every  element  of  beneficent  legislation — ^in 
other  words  had  I  been  Earl  Russell — there  might  have  been  some 
temptation  to  pass  into  excess  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  some 
excuse  for  the  endeavour  to  apply  to  this  House  a  pressure  in  itself 
unjustifiable.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  Earl  Russell."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  amongst  the  new  matter  which  Mr. 
Walpole  gives  to  his  readers,  is  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Russell  immediately  after  these  events  from  the 
lead  of  the  Liberal  party,  under  the  weight  of  increasing  years.  This 
correspondence  removes  the  impression  which  existed,  that  in  the 
arrangements  made  immediately  after  the  SelU  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first 
Government  in  1868,  but  scant  courtesy  was  shown  to  the  last  Liberal 
Premier.  The  Queen  then  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  for  Lord 
Russell.  But  it  appears  that  not  only  had  Lord  Russell  made  it 
perfectly  clear  several  months  before,  both  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to 
Lord  Granville,  that  he  had  determined  to  retire  from  the  lead,  but 
that  when  the  Liberal  Administration  was  in  process  of  formation^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  pressed  on  his  former  chief  the  acceptance  of  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  without  office,  which  Lord  Russell  declined.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  decide  which  was  most  creditable,  the 
grace  of  the  ofier  or  the  wisdom  of  the  refusal,  which  was  no  unfit 
termination  to  the  life  of  a  statesman,  as  to  many  passages  in  whose 
career  his  countrymen  will  no  doubt  continue  to  differ,  and  whose 
conduct  will  be  often  severely  criticised,  but  whose  name  must 
always  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  England,  as  perhaps  the 
last,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  of  the  succession  of  Whig  states- 
men of  the  school  of  Lord  Somers,  to  which  he  above  all  thiugs 
claimed  to  belong,  and  to  whose  ideas  he  gave  an  undivided  allegiance. 

Edmoxd  Fitzmaurice. 
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WHAT  Professor  J.  Agar  Beet  was  good  enough  to  say  about  my 
article  on  "  Illusion  in  Religion  '*  I  should  like,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  reciprocate  about  hia  on  *'  The  Certainties  of  Christianity/' 
With  part  of  it — at  all  events,  with  the  most  iiiiportant  part,  the  em- 
phatic assertion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ — "  I  heartily  agree/'  But  one 
or  two  of  hia  remarkfl  seem  likely  to  be  seriously  misnnderstood.  J^ro- 
bably  I,  too,  have  laid  myself  open  to  miaanderstanding.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Professor  himself  has  misnnderstood  me  so 
far  as  to  think  that  I  reckoned  among  *'  illusions"  both  the  belief  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  also  the  belief  in  His  Besnrrection.  On 
the  contrary,  I  regard  these  as  th^  most  real  of  realities,  except  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  hardly  any  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
*^  divine,"  and  who  think  that  /'  rising  again"  means  simply  walking 
and  talking  after  death.  Perhaps  the  Professor  and  I  look  at  the 
same  things  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  he  regarding  them  as 
'*  certainties^"  las  **  realities/*  Perhaps,  as  the  Professor  seems  to 
have  misunderstood  me,  I  may  have  misunderstood  some  of  his  expres- 
sions; but  if  I  have,  others  may  too,  so  that  he  will  be  no  less 
pleased  that  I  should  '*  supplement  him  **  than  I  am  that  he  should 
have  *'  supplemented  **  me.  I  shall  touch  on  only  two  points — first,  his 
remarks  on  the  resnrrection  of  Christ ;  and,  secondly,  bot  very  briefly 
indeed,  on  his  statement  concerning  the  identity  of  the  present  text 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  original. 

First,  then,  Professor  Beet's  words  appear  to  oommit  him  to  the 
statement  that,  unless  the  ordinary  view  is  taken  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion— even  though  men  may  believe  that  He  really,  but  spirituallyi 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  really  appeared  after  death  to  His  dis- 
ciples— they  "  will  not**  (and the  words  imply  they  '* cannot**)  admit 
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Christ's  claims  to  be  divine  (p.  135):  '*The  reeurrectioti  of  Cluiat^ 
and  the  superhutnan   dignity  claimed  for  Him,    mnst  stand  or  fallj 
together*      Non€  untl  admit  tJuse  clahm,  whether  thev  suppose  them| 
to  have  been  made  by  Christ  or  only  by  His  deluded  followers,  t(n/Mi| 
they  believe  that  Uu  hodtf  laid  dead  in  the  grave  wa»  raised  ta  life. 
And  none  who  believe  that   He   trampled  under   foot  the  king   of 
terrors,  before  whom  all    distinctions  fade,    will  deny   Him    to    be 
greater   than  the  greatest  of  men.      Practically,    we  hare  only  one 
alternative,*    Either  Christ  rose   from   the  dead,  and  is  divine,  or   He 
did  not  rise,  and  is  only  human.'' 

Now,  believing,  as  I  most  firmly  do,  in  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  I  fully  admit  that  His  resurrection  ia^ 
some  real  and  objective  shape  (at  least  if  that  is  **  objective  **  which 
is  eternally  foreoi^ained,  and  in  accordance  with  the  deepest  spiritu* 
laws  and  productive  of  everlasting  results)  is  essential  to  any  satia-l 
fying  conception  of  Christ.  And  some  manifestation  of  the  risen 
Saviour  must,  as  it  se>em8  to  me,  be  accepted  by  any  one  who  intelli- 
gently studies  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole,  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  statement 
above  quoted  goes  much  further  than  this.  First,  it  requires  us  to 
believe  that  ^*  Christ's  body»  laid  in  the  grave,  was  raised  to  life." 
Nexti  it  assumes  that,  if  we  believe  His  body  to  have  been  thus  raised, 
we  must  believe  Him  to  have  "  trampled  under  foot  the  Icing  of 
terrors/'  Then  it  tells  us  the  results  of  belief  and  of  disbelief,  saying 
in  effect:  *'  If  you  believe  that  His  dead  body  was  raised  to  life,  then 
yon  must  believe  that  He  conquered  death,  and  then  you  cannot  dcnj 
that  He  was  the  greatest  of  men  " ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^*  If  you 
disbelieve  that* the  body  laid  dead  in  the  grave  was  raised  to  life,  then 
fOM  cannot  believe  that  He  conquered  death,  and  therefore — whatever 
'  else  you  may  believe  Christ  to  have  said,  done,  and  suflered,  and 
whatever  marvellouB  and  real  manifestations  of  Him  you  may  believe 
to  have  been  made  to  His  disciples  after  His  death — ^you  will  not 
admit  Him  to  be  divine." 

These  propositions  may  commend  themselves  to  the  popular  view. 
But  if  they  do,  the  popular  view  is  false ;  for  I  know  at  least  one  per- 
son who  disbelieves  in  the  materialistic  resurrection,  and  yet  admita 
Christ  to  be  divine ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  exception — 
or  exceptions,  for  I  have  reason  to  think  there  are  others — proves  the 
rule,  yet  I  can  hardJy  think  that  Professor  Beet  intended  to  lay  down 
the  rule  in  this  fashion.  And  yet  I  must  confess  that  he  might  be 
^  inferred  to  have  this  intention  from  another  passage,  which,  as  it 
stands,  appears  to  state  that  St,  Paul  accepted  Jesus  a»  divine  simplj 
and  solely  because  he  believed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  rati 
from  death  to  life.  Hera  is  the  passage  (pp*  134-5):  "  How  cai 
the  caqienter  of  Nazareth  to  make  on  the  pupil  of  Gamali.^'   t^€ 
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profound  impression  ao  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  his  Epistles  ? 
Whtt  luid  Je^us  done^  so  rtiVAik  above  tdl  that  Paul  could  do^  to  lead 
captive  in  willing  bondage  the  author  of  the  wonderful  Epistle  to  the 
Komans?  The  answer  is  ready.  Paid  accepted  Jesm  m  infiniidy 
greater  than  all  vun,  hccaitse.  he  helUved  that  He  had  rUcn  from  the 
dead  "/  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  **  That  he  refers  to  a  bodily  rcsmvrdion, 
is  made  certain  by  the  analogy,  in  Uie  same  chapter,  of  the  bodily 
resurrection/' 

I  must  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  suggest  a  different  wording 
of  the  last  sentence,  which — except  that  I  should  prefer  "  almost 
certain"  or  ''probable"  both  here  and  in  other  passages  where  the 
Professor  shows  a  predilection  for  "  certain  " — I  would  word  thus  : 
**  That  he  refers  not  to  a  'bodily*  resurrection  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  to  what  we  should  call  a  '  spiritual '  resurrection,  is  made  almost 
certain  by  the  analogy  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  human  resurrection, 
which  he  describes  as  being  that  of  a  '  spiritual  body ' — no  more  like 
the  material  body  than  the  liower  is  like  the  seed/' 

But  this   is   a   digression.     The   point   is   that    Professor    Beet's 
language  might  easily  lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that,  if  they  are 
Lasked,  *'  Why  did  St.  Paul  accept  Jesus  as  divine/*  they  must  reply, 
**  Because  he  believed  Jesus  to  have  had  His  dead  body  restored  to 
Efe/'     Now^  I  should  not  have  uttered  a  word  of  objection  if  it  had 
been  stated  that  in  accepting  Jesus  as  divine,  St.  Paul  was  tjrcatly 
iiiflmnced  by  his  belief  in  Chi'ist's  rrsurrcctwn,      I  should  never  dream 
of  disputing  that  those  never-forgotten   words,    "Saul,   Saul,   why 
ipersecutest  thou  Me  ?  "  coming  into  his  soul  with  an  imperious  and 
■  overwhelming  force  which  we  can  conceive  but  shrink  fi-om  attempt- 
ing to  describe — converted  floating  doubts  and  suppressed  misgivings 
that  he  might  not  be  right  in  his  tlioughts  about  Jesus,  into  certainties 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  prepared  him  for  that  fuller  acceptation  of 
de  Grospel  which  would  enable  him  to  receive  Christ  into  his  heart 
the  Eternal  Son.     But  that  concession  does  not  satisfy  the  demands 
Imade  upon  us.      If  we  are  asked,  *'  What  superhuman  act  did  Jesua 
jperform,   so    much  above   all   that   Paul   could  do,  to  lead  captive 

[Ac.  &c "' — we  are  not  allowed  to  reply,  •*  He  did  many  such 

acts.  Besides  His  signs  of  healing  and  His  manifestations  to  His 
disciples  after  death,  He  also  revealed  the  Father  to  men  in  His  own 
fe ;  He  introduced  into  the  world  a  new  power  of  forgiving  sins, 
ad  imparted  it  to  His  disciples ;  He  introduced  into  the  world  an 
Itogether  new  life  of  the  soul  and  imparted  it  to  His  disciples ;  He 
bore  the  sins  and  carried  the  iniquities  of  men,  imd  helped  His 
disciples  to  do  the  same ;  He  offered  up  the  one  real  sacrifice  for  all 
mankind/'  All  this  is  not  to  the  point ;  the  one  great  superhuman 
act  was,  that  Jesus  had  His  *^body,  laid  dead  in  the  grave,  restored 
, to  life!" 
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Do    BOt    the    words,  tlms    nnderBtood— or,    as  I  prefer    to    put 
it,  misunderstood — commit  us  to  taking  eomewhat  of  a  liberty   wiUi 
the  Apostle  ?     Is  it  fair  to  him  to  suppose  that,  even  in   his  perse^i 
cuting  days,  he  was  so  absolutely  callous  to  what  he  saw  and    beard" 
among  those  whom  he  was  dragging  to   prison   and  death   that  he 
received  no  impression  at  all  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  breathing  and . 
working  in  them  ?     Is   it  irrational,  or  even  heterodox,  to  suppoaei 
that,  from  the  time  when  St.  Stephen  looked  up  and  saw  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  heaven  and  died  in  the  act  of  praying  Him  to  forgive  those 
who  were  stoning   him,    from   that  moment  '*the  goads''  began   to* 
sting   his  heart,  and  t-o  sting  all  the   more   because  he  "  kicked " 
against  them ;  so  that,  in  truth,  the  blood  of  the  first  martyr  waa  the 
seed  of  the    conversion  of  the   Thirteenth   Apostle?     And,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  is  it  fair  to    '^  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel  '*  and  ^\  the   author 
of  the  wonderful  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  to  suppose  that  he  oould 
have   allowed   himself    to  be  "  led  captive  in    willing  bondage  **  by 
any  man  about  whom  he  knew   simply  this,   that  his  dead  body  had 
been  restored  to  life  ? 

Professor  Beet  (as  I  infer  from  his  opinions,  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
concerning  the  present  text  of  the  Scriptures)  accepts  as  in  all 
respects  historical  the  account  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (rxvii.  51-3) 
which  tells  us  that,  when  Jesus  died,  *'^the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
and  the  rocks  were  rent ;  and  the  tombs  were  opened ;  and  many 
bodies  of  tlic  saints  that  had  falhn  asleep  were  raised  :  and  Cimiiiig 
forth  otit  qf  the  tombs  after  His  restirreciion  they  entered  into  the 
-Holy  City  and  appeared  unto  many,"  Suppose,  then,  that  one  or 
more  of  these  **  bodies  "  had  appeared  to  Saul  and  bidden  him  to 
desist  from  his  cruel  persecution,  and  had  claimed  to  be  divine;  mre] 
we  seriously  to  suppose  that  **  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel  **  would  replyi 
"  You  have  done  so  much  above  all  that  1  can  do,  that  I  must  accept 
your  claim  ?  " 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  my  readers   that   I    am  not  imputing  to 
Professor  Beet's   words  a   meaning  that   might  not   be   imputed  to 
them  by  a  tolerably  careful  reader ;  and  as  it  seems  to   me  that  in 
this  materialistic  age  many  may  believe,  not  only  that   he  means  this, 
but  also  that  it  is  true,  I  must  briefly  dispute  both  of  the  propoaitiona ' 
above  implied.      I  deny,  first,  that  any  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  be 
divine  simply  because  his  body  is  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  secondly,  | 
that  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  divine  are  to  be  rejected,  even  though 
it  should  be  hereafter  proved  that  His  material  body  was  not   r&iaedl 
from  the  dead« 

To  Christians  who  take  the  popular  view  (which  I  must  honestly 
say  I  do  not  myself  take)  of  Biblical  miracles,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  one's  body  raised  from  the  dead  ought  surely  not  to  appear 
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k  test  of  divinity.  If  it  were,  we  slioald  have  to  attribute  a  divine 
latiire  not  only  to  those  sainta  above  mentioned,  whose  **  bodies  '* 
^are  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  m  Jerusalem,  but  also  to 
Lazarus ;  possibly,  too,  to  the  son  of  the  Widow  at  Nain  j  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  dead  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast  into  Elisha's 
grave  and  to  have  been  restored  to  life,  I  pass  over  other  cases 
where  it  is  not  bo  expressly  asserted  that  death  hat!  taken  place. 
Nbw,  supposing  all  or  any  of  these  were  to  claim  to  be  divine, 
•  ought  we  to  admit  their  claims?  No  one,  upon  reflection,  will  say 
y — not  even  those  who  may  have  for  a  time  misunderstood  Professor 
Beet,  as  though  he  asserted  that  it  could  be  so. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  something  unique  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  True  ;  but  what  is  the  uniqueness  ?  '^  Others  were 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ,  or  by  the  hand  of  God  direct ;  but 
Christ  raised  Himst^lf" — does  this  seem  to  constitute  the  unique 
difference  ?  No  such  suggestion  finds  any  support  in  the  New  Testa* 
meet.  Nowhere  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  anywhere  else,  will 
you  find  that  Christ  *^  raised  Hvmsfif  from  the  dead."  Only  once  {so 
far  as  concerning  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul)  is  it  even  asserted  that  He 
'*  7'08€  from  the  dead  ;  "  the  Epistles  generally  reserve  that  phrase  for 
the  resurrection  of  ordinary  men.  The  regular  phrase  in  St,  I'aul*8 
Epistles  to  describe  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  to  say  that  He  **  was 
raised ;  '*  and  if  yoo  ask,  "  By  whom  ?  *  the  answer  in  them  is  always, 
'  By  God."  In  the  first  Epistle  of  St,  Peter,  Christ  is  smd,  according 
the  Old  Version  (iii,  18),  to  have  been  **  quickened  hj  the  Spirit;** 
but  the  New  Version  has,  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  tit 
the  Spirit,"  thus  suggesting  a  resurrection  that  affected  rather  the 
spiritual  than  the  fleshly  element,  but  still  an  act  performed  by  God, 
The  resurrection,  then,  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  God ;  and  we  seem  to  do  it  most  honour  when  we  regard  it  as 
necessary,  because  according  to  law  in  the  highest  sense,  necessary  in 
accordance  with  the  immutable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Ho  who 
I  was  one  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning  must  needs  triumph  over 
'death ;  not  indeed  physically,  but  spiritually ;  and  His  Spirifc  could 
not  be  kept  by  the  grave  from  continuing  and  multiplying  His  work 
DBg  His  followers. 

Thus,  then,  the  resnrrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  something  very  far 
above  the  mere  reanimation,  or  even  the  spiritual  transmutation,  of 
r  tiie  body.  If  either  of  these  events  had  happened^  and  had  been 
Fattested  by  far  more  cogent  evidence  than  has  been  handed  down — 
even  by  diBpaaaionate,  even  by  hostile,  witnesses,  and  these  also 
eing,  and  not  differing,  in  their  testimony — still  this  would  have 
no  ''  trampling  nnder  foot  the  king  of  terrors ''  unless  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  Jesus  Himself,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  fleshly  body — 
Jesus,  as  the  Epistle  says,  ''  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
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in  the  spirit " — had  risen  with  a  spirltnaJ  reBurrection^  and  beaten 
down  the  fear  of  death  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  by  taking  up 
His  abode  in  them,  and  by  communicating  to  them  a  share  In  His 
triamph. 

By  what  means  the  faith  in  this  His  objective  resurrection  was  im- 
parted to  His  disciples  some  have  doubted ;  and  great  difficulties 
attend  any  hypothesis  that  descends  to  detail,  llie  great  majority  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  believe  that  His  material 
body,  His  'flesh,  was  reanimated,  being  spiritualised  in  some  way 
diflicult  to  define ;  and  this  belief  is  necessary  for  all  those  who  accept 
the  verbal  inspiration,  and  even  the  exact  historical  accuracy,  of  our 
Gospels  in  their  present  shape ;  it  is  also  enforced  by  one  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles^  so  that  no  one  could  reject  this  belief  and  con- 
tinue to  ofliciate  in  the  Church  of  England  unless  his  divergence  were 
supposed  to  be  covered  and  allowed  by  the  latitude  of  interpretation 
extended  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  understand  that  Bishop  Westcott 
believes  the  risen  body  to  have  had  flesh  and  bones,  but  no  blood, 
blood  being,  for  Jews,  •*  the  symbol  and  seat  of  corruptible  life  " 
('*  Gospel  of  Resurrection/^  p,  102).  To  me,  this  seems  to  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  the  difliculty.  Again,  the  non-recognition  of  the 
risen  Saviour  at  fii^t  by  some  of  His  disciples  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
explained  by  the  Bishop's  suggestion  that  the  body  of  Jesus,  as  seen  by  the 
disciples,  was  no  less  '*  subjective'^  than  the  clothes  which  He  appeared 
to  be  wearing,  but  which  no  one  would  maintain  to  have  in  any  sense 
accompanied  Him  from  the  grave,  nor  to  have  had  in  them  any 
Bpiritualised  atoms  derived  from  previous  material  garments.  This  at 
least  is  the  meaning  I  should  put  upon  the  passage  (^IhuL  p.  48) :  '*  The 
special  and  outward  forms  in  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make 
Himself  sensibly  rexsogrfisable  by  His  disciples  were  no  more  necessarily 
connected  with  His  glorified  person  than  the  robes  which  He  wore  ;  '* 
and  with  this  I  should  agree,  though  I  should  express  it  diiferently. 

The  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrection  given  in  the  Gkmpels  present 
considerable  difficulties  far  too  abstruse  and  serious  to  touch  on  here. 
But  as  to  St.  Paul's  evidence,  which  is  earlier  than  that  of  any  Gt>spel» 
it  seems  probable — and,  indeed,  here  I  am  almost  tempted  to  use  th© 
professorial  *^  certain  '' — that  he  placed  the  manifestation  of  the  risen 
Saviour  to  Himself  -on  the  same  footing  with  the  manifestations  to 
the  other  Apostles,  and  that  he  spoke  of  them  all  as  *^  appearances  *' 
(la^Of?)  ;  and  the  manifestation  to  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
kind  that  would  now  be  described  as  "  a  vision,"  although,  of  coniBa^ 
with  an  objective  reality  behind  it.  I  take  it  also  that  St.  PauJ 
would  have  attributed  to  Christ  a  '*  spiritual  body '' ;  but  what  precisely 
that  may  mean  I  do  not  know^  and  I  know  that  no  one  knows  or  can 
know.  The  advantage  of  the  term  is  that  it  affords  expreesion  to  the 
belief  (which  we  ought  to  hold  fast)  that  the  life  after  death  presenrea 
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identity  and  the  mutual  recognition  of  affection — or,  if  not  thee© 
things,  then  Bome  things  corresponding  to  them,  as  much  better  as 
God  is  better  than  man. 

Life  being  so  short,  and  the  art  of  well-doing  so  long  and  hard, 
why  should  those  who  have  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  well-doing — 
I  mean  the  behef  m  Christ's  resurrection-^say  to  others  who  also 
have  it,  *'  You  cannot  possibly  have  it,  unless  you  believe  it  after  our 
fashion,"  and  *'  Unless  you  believe  it  after  our  fash  ion,  you  will  rwt 
adnixi  that  Christ  is  divine  **  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  true ; 
for,  as  I  have  said  above,  some  people  disbelieve  the  former,  yet 
believe  the  latter.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  spiritual ;  for  spirit- 
ually it  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  disbelieve  the  former  yet  believe 
the  latter.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  wise  ;  for  if  to-morrow  should 
demonstrate,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  manifestationB  of 
Christ  to  the  other  Apostles  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  manifesta- 
tion to  the  thirteenth,  and  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not 
material,  but  Fimply  spiritual,  what  should  we  say  then  of  the 
champion  of  Christianity  who  had  committed  us  to  the  statement 
that  henceforth  '*  7wn€  will  admit  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  divine"  ? 

On  my  second  point^Professor  Beet's  statement  as  to  the  practical 
identity  between  our  present  text  and  the  original  text  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament — I  can  be  far  more  brief.  For  by  his  remark 
(p.  131):  "That  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Gospels,  as  we  now 
have  them,  are  pracilcalh/  tins  mfm  ils  when  ihe;f  kft  ih€  ha^id  of  their 
writers  is  placed  beyond  d&yht  by  the  great  number  and  the  marvellous 
agreement  of  the  manuscripts  in  various  languages  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  some  of  them  from  the  fourth  century,"  and  by  his  illus- 
tration of  the  question  from  the  manuscripts  of  Sophocles,  I  am 
forced  to  infer  that  he  takes  no  account  of  the  greater  likelihood  that 
the  Gospels,  in  their  earliest  forms,  would  be  at  first  ampHHed  and 
re-edited,  and  that  the  latest  edition  would  supersede  the  earlier  ;  and 
to  ignore  this  likelihood  appears  to  me  to  preclude  any  one  from  dealing 
critically  with  even  the  surface  of  this  subject. 

But  Professor  Beet— and  that  is  more  serious — quotes  in  support 
of  his  view  the  following  passage  from  Westcott  and  Hort's  **  New 
Testament  in  Greek  "  (vol*  i.  p.  50 1)  :  **  If  comparative  trivialities,  such 
as  changes  of  order,  &c.  .  .  »  .  are  set  aside,  the  words,  in  our 
opinion  still  subject  to  doubt,  can  hardly  amount  to  more  than  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament."  Now,  **  subject  to 
doubt "  means  here,  subject  to  the  doubt  whether  they  belong  to  a 
'^  fundamentalj  single,  and  identical  text,**  mentioned  a  few  lines  above 
by  Westoott  and  Hort.,  behind  which  the  editors  do  not  attempt  to 
penetrate.  But,  as  I  understand  the  sentence,  it  does  not  commit  the 
editors  to  any  statement  whatever  about  the  oral  or  written  changes 
and  amplifications  through  which,  for  example,  the  tirfet  and  second  of 
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the  Synoptic  Gospels  may  have  passed,  or  through  which  the  materials 
used  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  may  have  passed,  before  they 
reached  thai  fwndamentally  single  and  identical  text "  from  which  all 
our  texts  are  derived. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  understand  that  this  extract  pledges  the 
editors  of  the  "  New  Testament  in  Greek  "  to  the  statement  that  every 
narrative  in  the  first  two  Gospels  is  substantially  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  trivial  variations,  '^  practically  the  same "  as  when  the 
Gospel  in  its  original  shape  left  the  hand,  or  the  lips,  of  its  originator. 
I  shall  best  testify  my  profound  respect  for  Dr.  Hort's  learning  and 
judgment  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  shall  not  believe  that  he  regards 
any  such  assertion  as  ^'  plac^ed  beyond  a  doubt,"  until  I  hear  or  read 
his  own  distinct  avowal  that  he  does  so.  I  shall  best  testify  my  respect 
for  those  faculties  and  appliances  by  which  in  these  days  any  patient, 
fearless,  and  unprejudiced  student  may  arrive,  within  certain  limits, 
at  conclusions  as  to  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know  on  this 
subject,  by  adding  that,  even  if  so  eminent  a  critic  were  to  commit 
himself  to  so  sweeping  a  statement  as  this,  I  shonld  be  compelled  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Hort,  for  once,  had  said  more  than  he  was  justified 
in  saying. 

Edwin  A.  Abbott. 


ARISTOTLE  AS  A  NATURALIST. 


*  TXAVING  had  Dccasion  of  late  years  to  make  myself  acquainted 
_LX  with  the  observations  and  ideas  of  ancient  writers  upon  matters 
connected  with  Natural  History,  and  having  been  thns  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  nnique  position  which  in  this  respect  is  held  by 
Aristotle,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  short  essay  upon  the  subject  may 
prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  various  kinds^  Therefore,  as  far  aa 
space  permits,  I  will  render  the  results  of  my  own  inquiries  in  this 
direction ;  but  as  it  is  far  from  an  easy  task  to  estiniato  with  justice 
the  scientific  claims  of  bo  pre-scientilic  a  writer.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  more  professed  students  of  Aristotle  if  they  will  indicate- 
either  publicly  or  privately — any  errors  of  fact  or  of  judgment  into 
which  it  may  appear  that  I  have  fallen. 


Aristotle  died  B.C.  322,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  ago.  As  a 
personal  friend  and  devoted  pupil  of  Plato — who,  in  turn,  was  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Socrates — his  mind  was  at  an  early  age  brought  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  best  thinking  of  antiquity.  Neverthe- 
less, although  entertaining  a  profound  veneration  for  his  master,  like 
a  true  devotee  of  truth  he  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  become  unduly 
dominated  even  by  the  authority  of  so  august  a  tutor  ;  and  in  after 
life  he  expressly  broke  away  from  the  more  mystical  principles  of 
Platonic  method.  While  still  a  young  man  he  was  invested  with  the 
magnificent  office  of  educating  Alexander  the  Great.  He  held  this 
position  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  then  the  young  Prince,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  became  Regent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  greatest  pMloBOpber  and  thia 
greatest  general  in  the  world*s  history  were  throughout  relatione  of 
warmest  friendship.     Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  tho  munificent  lud 
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which  was  afterwards  given  by  Alexander^  it  woatd  have  been  irapos- 

sible  for  Aristotle  to  have  prosecuted  the  work  which  he  accoinplished. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  not  only  as  to  the  aatlienticity  of  this 
work,  but  also  as  to  the  originality  of  much  that  is  undoubtedly 
authentic.  Into  these  questions,  however,  I  need  not  go.  Whether 
or  not  Aristotle  borrowed  from  other  writers  without  acknowledgrneiit, 
it  is  certain  that  in  his  writings  alone  are  preserved  the  records  of 
early  biological  thought  and  observation,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost;  and  the  preservation  of  these  records  is  of  more  importance 
for  our  present  purpose  than  is  the  question  to  whom  such  tboogbt 
and  observation  were  in  every  case  due» 

Whether  we  look  to  its  width  or  to  its  depth,  we  most  alike 
conclude  that  the  range  of  Aristotle's  work  is  wholly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind*  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  one  department  of  intellectual  activity  where  the  mind 
of  this  intellectual  giant  has  not  exerted  more  or  less  in6uenc© — in 
some  cases  by  way  of  creation,  in  others  by  way  of  direction.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  on  which  Aristotle  wrote  : — Physics,  ^ 
Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiolc^fy, 
and  Psychology;  Poetry,  Ethics^  Ehetoric.  I^ogic,  Politics,  and  Meta- 
physics. Of  these  subjects  he  was  most  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
the  second  series  aa  I  have  arranged  them — or  of  the  more  abstract 
and  least  rigidly  scientific.  In  his  Politics  he  gave  the  outlines  of 
225  constitutions,  and  although  but  a  fragment  of  his  whole  work  in 
this  direction  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  treatises  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.  His  Ethics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  also,  still  present  much  more  than  a  merely 
historical  interest ;  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  correctly  laid  down  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  sciences — his  analysis  of  the  syllogism, 
in  particular,  having  left  but  comparatively  little  for  subsequent  logi- 
cians to  complete.  Andj  lastly,  his  Metaphysics  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  placed  him  among  the  greatest  thinkers  of  antiquity. 

That  his  labours  in  the  field  of  more  exact  science  should  not  now 
present  a  comparable  degree  of  value,  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  At 
the  time  \^'hen  he  wrote  the  very  methods  of  exact  science  were 
unknown ;  and  I  think  it  constitutes  the  strongest  of  all  his  many 
claims  to  our  intellectual  veneration  that  he  was  able  to  perceive  so 
largely  as  he  did  the  superior  value  of  the  objective  over  the  sub- 
jective methods  in  matters  pertaining  to  natural  science.  When  we 
remember  how  inveterate  and  how  universal  is  the  bondage  of  all 
early  thought  to  the  subjective  methods ;  when  we  remember  that  for 
the  best  part  of  twenty  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Aristotle,  the 
intellect  of  Europe  was  still  held  fast  in  the  chains  of  that  bondage  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  even  at  the  present  time,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  long  and  painful  experience,  we  find  it  fu>  extrptnipily 
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difficult  to  escape  it ;  when  we  remember  these  things,  we  can  only 
marvel  at  the  scientific  instinct  of  this  man  who,  although  nurtured  in 
the  school  of  Plato,  was  able  to  see^ — darkly,  it  may  be,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  the  glass  of  future  things,  but  still  was  able  to  see — that  the 
true  method  of  science  is  the  method  of  observation  and  experiment, 
"Men  who  desire  to  learn/'  he  said,  *' must  first  learn  to  doubt;  for 
science  is  only  the  solution  of  doubts  ;  "  and  it  is  not  possible  more 
concisely  to  state  the  intellectual  duty  of  scepticism,  or  the  paramount 
necessity  of  proof,  which  thousands  of  years  of  wasted  toil  have  now 
enabled  all  intelligent  men  more  or  less  to  realise. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said»  the  vision  of  scientific  method  which 
Aristotle  had  was  a  vision  of  that  which  is  only  seen  in  part :  the 
image  of  the  great  truth  which  he  perceived  was  largely  distorted  by 
passing  through  the  medium  of  pre-existing  thought.  Consequently, 
of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  Aristotle's  method.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  place  which  is  usually  assigned  to  Bacon  as  the  father 
of  the  inductive  methods  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  in  respect  of  method  he  did  not  make  any  considerable  advance 
upon  his  predecessors.  In  my  opinion  a  just  estimate  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passages  from 
his  writings:— 

**  We  must  not  accept  a  general  principle  from  logic  only,  but  must  prove 
its  application  to  each  fact,  for  it  is  in  facts  that  we  must  seek  general 
principles,  and  these  must  always  accord  with  facts*" 

**  The  reason  why  men  do  not  sufiieiently  attend  to  the  facts  is  their 
want  of  experience.  Hence  those  accustomed  to  physitMil  inquiry  ai*e  more 
xjompetent  to  lay  dowD  the  principles  which  have  an  extensive  application ; 
whei^eas  otliers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  many  assumption.^  without  the 
apposition  of  reality,  easily  lay  down  principles  because  they  take  few  things 
into  consideration »  It  is  not  diihcult  to  distinguish  between  those  who  argue 
from  facts,  and  those  who  ai'gue  from  notions/' 

Many  similar  passages  to  the  game  effect  might  be  quoted,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  true  method  of  inductive  research  could  not  well 
have  its  leading  principles  more  clearly  enunciated.  And  to  say  this 
much  is  in  itaelf  enough  to  place  Aristotle  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  scientific  intellects  of  the  world.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  this  great  herald  of  scientific  method  should  have  been 
able,  with  any  powers  of  intellect,  to  have  entirely  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  whole  system  of  previous  thought ;  or  in  the  coursf^  of  a 
mngle  lifetime  to  have  fully  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  method  which 
has  only  been  taught  by  the  best  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries  after  his  death.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  although  he 
dearly  divined  the  true  principles  of  research,  he  not  nnfrequently 
fell  short  in  his  application  of  those  principles  to  practice.  In  parti- 
cular, he  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  verifying  each  $kp 
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of  a  research,  or  each  statem^jii  of  an  exposition ;  and  therefore  it  ib 
painfully  often  that  hia  own  words  just  quoted  admit  of  being  tomed 
against  himself—**  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  thoBe  who  argne 
from  facts  and  those  who  argue  from  notions/*  To  give  only  a  single 
example,  he  says  that  if  a  woman  who  has  scarlet  fever  looka  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror,  the  mirror  will  become  suffused  with  a  bloody  mist, 
which,  if  the  mirror  be  new,  can  only  be  rubbed  off  with  diiEculty, 
Now^  instead  of  proceeding  to  verify  this  old  wife's  tale,  he  attempta 
to  explain  the  alleged  fact,  by  a  rambling  assemblage  of  ahsord 
"  notions.**  And  numerous  other  instances  might  be  given  to  the 
same  effect.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  or  as  a  general  rule,  in 
his  thought  and  language,  in  his  mode  of  conceiving  and  grappling 
with  problems  of  a  scientific  kind,  in  the  importance  which  be  assigns 
to  the  smallest  facts^  and  in  the  general  cast  of  reasoning  which  ha 
employs,  Aristotle  resembles,  much  more  closely  than  any  other 
philosopher  of  like  antiquity,  a  scientific  investigator  of  the  present  day* 
Thus,  in  seeking  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Aristotle*s  work  in 
Natural  History,  we  must  be  careful  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  the  extra- 
vagant praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him,  even  by  such 
authorities  as  Cuvier,  De  Blainville,  Isidore  St.  Hilaii*e,  &c. ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  mnst  no  less  carefully  avoid  the  unfairness  of  contrast- 
ing his  working  methods  with  those  which  have  now  become  habitual. 


In  proceeding  to  consider  the  extraordlnaiy  labours  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  Natural  History^ 
I  may  begin  by  enumerating,  but  without  waiting  to  name,  the  spe- 
cies of  animals  with  w^hich  we  know  that  he  was  acquainted*  From 
his  works  on  Natural  History,  then,  we  find  that  he  mentions  at  least 
70  species  of  mammals,  150  of  birds,  20  of  reptiles,  116  of  fish,  84 
of  articulata,  and  about  40  of  lower  forms — making  close  upon  600 
specius  in  all.  That  he  was  accustomed  from  his  earliest  boyhood 
to  the  anatomical  study  of  animal  forms  we  may  infer  from  the  fact 
of  his  father  having  been  a  physician  of  eminence,  and  an  Asclepiad ; 
for,  according  to  Galen,  it  waa  the  custom  of  the  Asclepiads  to  con- 
stitute dissection  part  of  the  education  of  their  children.  Therefore, 
as  Aristotle's  boyhood  was  passed  upon  the  sea^ooast,  it  is  probable 
that  from  a  very  early  age  his  studies  were  directed  U)  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  marine  animals.  But,  of  course,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  from  this  that  the  dissections  then  practised  were  compara* 
ble  wuth  what  we  understand  by  dissections  at  the  present  time.  We 
find  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself  thait  the 
only  kind  of  anatomy  then  stndied  was  anatomy  of  the  grosser  kind, 
or  such  as  might  be  prosecuted  with  a  carving-knife  as  didtinguislied 
from  a  scalpel. 

We  generally  hear  it  said  that  aa  a  naturalist  Aristotle  wis  m 
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teleologist,  or  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  design  as  maniiesk'd  in 
living  things.  Therefore  I  should  like  to  begin  by  making  it  clear 
how  far  this  statement  is  true ;  for,  unquestionably,  when  such  an 
intellect  as  that  of  Aristotle  is  at  work  upon  this  important  question, 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  exactly  what  it  was  that  he  concluded. 

Now,  I  do  not  dispute — indeed  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
BO — ^that  Aristotle  was  a  teleologist,  in  the  sense  of  btiing  in  everj^ 
case  antecedently  convinced  that  organic  structures  are  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  definite  functions,  and  that  the  organism  as  a  whole 
is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
very  clearly  says  :  "  As  every  instrument  subserves  some  pa3*fcicular 
end,  that  is  to  say,  some  special  function,  so  the  whole  body  must  be 
destined  to  minister  to  some  plenary  sphere  of  action.  Just  as  the 
eaw  is  made  for  sawing — this  being  its  f unction^ — ^and  not  sawing  for 
the  aaw." 

Bat  in  any  other  sense  than  this  of  recoguising  adaptatimi  in  Nature, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  evidence  of  Aristotle  having  been  a  teleolo- 
giat.  In  his  Metaphysics  he  asks  the  question  whether  the  principle 
of  order  and  excellence  in  Nature  is  a  self-existing  principle  inherent 
from  all  eternity  in  Nature  herself ;  or  whether  it  is  like  the  discipline 
of  an  army,  apparently  inherent,  but  really  due  to  a  general  in  the 
backgroimd.  Aristotle,  I  say,  asks  this  question  ;  but  he  gives  no 
answer.  Similarly,  in  his  Natural  History,  he  simply  takes  the 
lacte  of  order  and  adaptation  as  facts  of  observation;  and,  therefore, 
in  biology  I  do  not  think  that  Aristotle  can  be  justly  credited  with 
teleology  in  any  other  sense  than  a  modirn  Darwinist  can  be  so  credited. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  believer  in  a(iaptalio7i,  or  final  aui ;  but  leaves  in 
abeyance  the  question  of  dedfja,  or  final  rause.  The  only  respect  in 
which  he  differs  from  a  modern  Darwinist^ — although  even  here  the 
school  of  Wallace  and  Weiamann  agree  with  him — is  in  liolding  that 
adaptation  must  be  present  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  adaptation  is 
not  apparent.  In  the  case  of  rudimentary  organs,  he  is  puzzled  to 
account  for  structures  apparently  aimless,  and  therefore  he  invents 
;what  we  may  term  an  imaginary  aim  by  saying  that  Nature  has  sup- 
plied these  structures  as  *'  tokens,"*  whereby  to  sustain  her  unity  of 
plan.  This  idea  was  prominently  revived  in  modem  pre-Darwinian 
times  ;  but  in  the  present  connection  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  Aristotle  personifies  Nature  as  a  designing  or  contriving 
agency,  having  the  attainment  of  order  and  harmony  as  the  final  end 
or  aim  of  all  her  work.  He  appears,  however,  clearly  to  have  recog- 
nised that,  8o  far  at  least  as  science  is  concerned,  such  personification 
is,  as  it  were,  allegorical  \  for  he  expressly  says  that  if  he  were  asked 
whether  Nature  works  out  her  designs  with  any  such  conscious  delibe- 
ration, or  intentional  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  bailder  or  a  shipwright,  he  wonld  not   be  able  to  answer.     All, 
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therefore,  that  the  teleology  of  Aristotle  amounted  to  wttfi  this :  he 
found  that  the  hypothesis  of  pui'pose  was  a  useful  working  hypothesia 
ia  his  biological  researches*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  woald 
have  followed  the  natural  theologians  of  modern  times,  who  seek  to 
rear  upon  this  working  hypothesis  a  constructive  argument  in  favour 
of  design.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  dif- 
fered from  these  theologians  in  one  important  particular.  For  he 
everywhere  regards  the  purposes  of  Nature  as  opemting  under  limita- 
tions imposed  by  what  he  calls  absolute  necessity.  Monsters,  for 
example,  he  says  are  not  the  intentional  work  of  Nature  herst'lf^  but 
instances  of  the  victory  of  matter  over  Nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  instances  where  Nature  has  failed  to  satisfy  those  conditions  of 
necessity  under  which  she  acts.  Thus,  even  if  there  be  a  disposing 
mind  which  is  the  author  of  Nature,  according  to  Aristotle  it  is  not 
the  mind  of  a  creator,  but  rather  tliat  of  an  architect,  who  does  the 
best  he  can  with  the  materials  supplied  to  him,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  necessity. 


Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  which  Aristotle  accomplished  in 
the  domain  of  biology,  I  will  fii'st  enumerate  his  more  important 
discoveries  upon  matters  of  fact,  and  then  proceed  to  mention  his 
more  important  achievements  in  the  way  of  generalisation. 

He  correctly  viewed  the  blood  as  the  medium  of  general  nutrition, 
and  knew  that  for  this  purpose  it  moved  through  the  blood-vessels 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  uf  the  body,  although  he  did  not  know 
that  it  returned  again  to  the  heart,  and  thus  was  ignorant  of  wliat  we 
now  call  the  circulation.  But  he  was  the  first  to  find  that  the  heart 
is  i-elated  to  the  blood -vascular  system  ;  and  this  he  did  by  prnving-, 
in  the  way  of  dissection,  that  its  cavities  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  large  veins  and  arteries.  Nor  did  he  end  here*  He  traced  the 
course  of  these  large  veins  and  arteries,  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
their  branchings  and  distribution.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
arteries  contain  blood;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importAnce, 
because  it  has  been  the  habit  of  historians  of  physiolog)'  to  affirm  that 
all  the  ancients  supposed  arteries  to  contain  air.  In  speaking  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  unaccountably 
foolish  blunder  of  saying  that  no  animal  has  more  than  three,  and  that 
some  animals  have  as  few  as  one.  But,  although  this  apparent  em>r 
has  been  haqied  upon  by  his  critics,  it  is  clearly  no  error  at  alL 
Prof,  Huxley  has  shown  that  what  Aristotle  here  did  was  to  regard 
the  right  auricle  as  a  venous  sinus,  or  as  a  part  of  the  great  vein,  and 
not  of  the  heart.  The  only  mistake  of  any  importance  that  he  made 
in  all  his  researches  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  blood-veeaels, 
waa  in  supposing  that  the  number  of  cavities  of  the  heart  is  in  some 
measure  determined  by  the  size  of  the  animal*     Here  he  undoubtedly 
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lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  biksing  a  general  and  erroneous 
statement  on  a  prec€nceiv»*d  idea,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  test 
it  by  observation.  But  we  may  forgive  him  this  little  exhibition  of 
negligence  when  we  find  that  it  was  committed  by  the  same  observer, 
who  correctly  informs  us  that  the  heart  of  the  chick  is  first  observable 
as  a  pulsating  point  on  the  third  day  of  incnbation,  or  who  grapbi- 
cally  tells  us  that  just  as  irrigating  trenches  in  gardens  are  constracteil 
to  distribute  water  from  one  single  source  throngh  numerous  channels, 
which  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  convey  it  to  all  parts,  and  thus  to 
nourish  the  garden  plants  which  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  water  ; 
so  the  blood-vessels  start  from  the  heart  in  a  ramifying  system,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  nutritive  Huid  to  all  regions  of  the  body.    Lastly* 

[Aristotle  experimented  on  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  obtained 
accurate  results  as  to  the  comparative  rates  with  which  the  process 
t^ikes  place  in  the  blood  of  different  animals.  He  also  correctly 
described  the  phenomenon  as  due  to  the  formation  of  a  meshwork  of 
fibres ;  but  he  ap]>ears  to  have  erroneously  supposed  that  these  fibres 
exist  in  the  blood  befoj-e  it  is  drav^Ti  from  the  body. 

So  mucb,  then,  for  his  views  upon  the  heart,  the  blood,  and  the 
blood-vessels.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  teaching  about  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  so  forth,  because  he  had  no 
suflScient  physiological  data  to  go  upon*  Still,  one  would  think  he 
might  have  avoided  the  error  of  attributing  the  formation  of  urine  to 
the  bladder,  seeing  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  perceive  that  the 
kidneys  separate  out  the  urine  which,  as  he  correctly  says,  then  flows 

'into  the    bladder.       His   chapters   on  the    digestive   tract   display  a 

*  surprisingly  extensive  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  alimentary 
system  of  many  animals ;  and  the  observations  made  are  for  the  most 
part  accurate.     In  particular,  his  descriptions  of  the  teeth,  tesophagus, 

'epiglottis,  and  the  mechanism  of  deglntition,  display  so  surprising  an 
amount  of  careful  and  detailed  observation  throughout  the  vertebrated 
series,  that  they  read  much  like  a  modem  treatise  upon  these  branches 
of  comparative  anatomy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  disquisition 
on  horns.  Where  inaccuratej  his  mistakes  here  are  mostly  due  to  his 
ignorance  of  exotic  forms. 

Adipose    tissue   he  correctly  viewed  as  excess  of  nutritive  matter 

\  extracted  from  the  blood  ;  and  he  noted  that  fatness  is  inimical  to 
propagation.  Man*ow  he  likewise  correctly  regarded  as  having  to  do 
with  the  nutrition  of  tones  :  and  observed  that  in  the  embryo  it  con- 
sists of  a  vascular  pulp. 

That  Aristotle  should  have  had  no  glimmering  notion  either  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  of  its  functions,  is,  of  cour-se,  not  surprising;  but 
to  me  it  is  surprising  that  so  acute  an  observer  should  have  failed  tr> 
perceive  the  physiological  meaning  of  muscles.  Although  he  know 
that   they  an-  attached   to   bones,  that    they  occur  in  greatest   bulk 
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where  most  strength  of  movement  is  required — such  as  in  the  arms 
and  legs  of  man,  the  breasts  of  birds,  and  so  forth, — and  although  he 
must  have  observed  that  the  muscles  swell  and  harden  when  the  limbs 
move,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  connect  muscles  with  the 
phenomena  of  movement.  He  regarded  them  only  as  padding, 
having  also  in  some  way  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  sensation. 
Thus  we  appear  to  have  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  feeble 
observation  with  which,  every  now  and  then,  he  takes  us  by  surprise. 
To  give  parenthetically  a  still  more  strange  example  of  what  I  mean, 
•one  would  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  a  star-fish  or 
an  echinus  more  conspicuous,  or  more  calculated  to  arrest  attention, 
than  the  ambulacral  system  of  tube  feet.  Yet  Aristotle,  while 
•describing  many  other  parts  of  those  animals,  is  quite  silent  about 
this  ambulacral  system.  I  think  this  fact  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  he  confined  his  observations  to  dead  specimens ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  an  inland  naturalist,  even  this  explanation  does  not  acquit 
him  of  a  charge  of  negligence,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his 
■customary  diligence,  appears  to  me  extraordinary. 

His  ignorance  of  the  nervous  system  led  him  to  a  variety  of  specu- 
lative errors.  In  particular,  he  was  induced  to  regard  the  heart  as 
the  seat  of  mind,  and  the  brain  as  a  bloodless  organ,  whose  function  it 
was  to  cool  the  heart,  which  he  supposed  to  be  not  only  the  organ  of 
mind,  but  also  an  apparatus  for  cooking  the  blood,  and  by  it  the  food. 
The  respiratory  system  was  also  conceived  by  him  as  a  supplementary 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  cool — a  curious  illus- 
tration of  early  philosophical  thought  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which, 
to  use  his  own  terminology,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  the  reasoning  which  landed  him  in  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion was  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but  also  based  upon  a  large 
induction  from  facts,  the  observation  of  which  is  highly  creditable. 
The  reason  why  he  supposed  the  ofiice  of  respiration  to  be  that  of 
cooling  the  body  was  because  nearly  all  animals  which  respire  by 
means  of  lungs  exhibit  a  high  temperature,  and,  imagining  that 
temperature  or  **  vital  heat "  was  a  property  of  the  living  soul,  his 
inference  was  inevitable  that  the  function  of  the  lungs  was  that  of 
keeping  down  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Here,  then, 
his  error  was  due  to  deficiency  of  information,  and  the  same  has  to  be 
eaid  of  the  great  majority  of  his  other  errors.  For  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  one  already  mentioned  about  the  heart  being  the  seat  of 
mind,  this  is  usually  said  by  commentators  to  have  been  due  merely 
to  the  accident  of  the  heart  occupying  a  central  position.  And  no 
doubt  such  was  partly  his  reason,  for  hp  considered  that  position  the 
noblest,  and  repeatedly  argues  that  on  this  account  it  must  be  the  seat 
of  mind.  But  over  and  above  this  mystical,  not  to  say  childish 
reason,  I  think  he  must  have  had  another.     For  seeing  that  the  error 
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18  H  very  general  one  in  early  phUosopliical  thought — we  find  it 
fanning  through  the  Psalms,  and  it  is  still  conventionally  retained  by 
all  poetic  writers — 1  think  we  must  look  for  some  more  evident 
reason  than  that  of  mere  position  to  account  for  it.  And  this  reason 
I  take  to  be  the  perceptible  influence  on  the  heai*t-beat  which  is 
-caiiaed  by  emotions  of  various  kinds.  Furthermore,  Aristotle  expressly 
assigns  the  following  as  another  of  his  reasons : — *'  In  the  embryo  the 
heart  appears  in  motion  before  all  other  part.s,  as  if  it  were  a  living 
.aoimal,  and  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  all  animals  that  have 
blood:* 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  Aristotle's  still  mure  detailed  dis- 
•csoveries  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  his  most  remarkable 
researches  are,  I  think,  those  on  the  Cetacea,  Crustacea,  and  Cephalo- 
poda. Here  the  amount  of  minute  and  accurate  obsen^ation  which 
he  displayed  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  in  some  cases  his  statements 
on  important  matters  of  fact  have  only  been  verified  in  our  own 
-century — such,  for  instance,  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  propagation 
which  has  now  been  re-discm^ered  in  some  of  the  Cephalopoda.*  He 
:aIso  knew  the  anomalous  fact  that  in  these  animals  the  vitellus  is 
joined  to  the  mooth  of  the  embryo;  that  in  certain  species  of  car- 
tilaginous fish  the  einbr)^o  is  attached  to  its  parent  by  the  intervention 
of  a  placenta-like  structure  ;  and,  in  short,  detailed  so  many  anatomical 
discoveries  both  as  regards  the  vertebrata  and  invert ebrat a,  that  a 
separate  article  would  be  required  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a 
general  reader.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  I  will  only  again  insist 
iipon  the  enormous  difference  between  Aristotle  and  the  great  majority 
of  his  illustrious  countrymen  in  respect  of  method.  Unless  it  can 
♦be  shown  that  an  ancient  writer  has  been  led  to  anticipate  the  results 
of  modem  discover}^  by  the  legitimate  use  of  inductive  methods,  he 
•deserv^e^  no  more  credit  for  liis  ga esses  when  they  happen  to  have 
been  right  than  he  does  when  they  happen  to  have  been  wrong.  This, 
however^  is  a  consideration  wMch  we  are  apt  to  neglect.  When  we 
find  that  an  old  philosopher  has  made  a  statement  which  Science  has 
afterwards  shown  to  be  true,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  fact  as  proof 
-of  remarkable  scientific  insight,  whereas,  when  we  investigate  the 
reasonings  which  led  him  to  propound  the  statement,  we  usually  find 
that  they  are  of  a  puerile  nature,  and  only  happened  to  hit  the  truth, 
as  it  were,  by  accident.  Among  a  number  of  guesses  made  at  random 
Jkod  in  ignorance,  a  certain  percentage  may  well  prove  right ;  but 
under  these  circumstances  the  man  who  happens  to  make  a  correct 
guess  deserves  no  more  credit  than  he  who  happens  to  have  made  an 
erroneous  one.  Indeed,  he  may  deserve  even  less  credit.  For  instance, 
when  the  Pythagoreans,  on  a  basis  of  various  mystical  and  erroneous 

4^  Lewesi  boweyer,  denies  that  the  evidence  U  sofficient  to  show  that  Aristotle 
icnew  this. 
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speculations,  propounded  a  kind  of  dim  adumbration  of  the  heliocentric 
theory,  far  from  deserving  any  credit  for  superior  sagacity  at  tlie 
hands  of  modern  Science,  they  merit  condenmation  for  their  extravagant 
theorising  and  unguarded  belief.  In  their  time,  whatever  evidence 
there  was  lay  on  the  side  of  the  then  prevalent  view  that  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth,  Then:*fore,  when,  without  adducing  any 
counter-evidence  of  a  scientific  kind,  they  affirmed  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  bud,  they  were  merely  displaying  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Yankees  call  *'pure  cussednesa."  That  is  to  say,  they  were  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  only  evidence  which  was  available,  and  showing 
their  own  obstinacy  by  propounding  a  directly  opposite  view.  The 
sound  maxim  in  Science  is,  that  he  discovei^  wlio  proves ;  and  tiiis  is 
a  maxim  which  many  classical  scholars  would  do  well  to  remember 
when  writing  about  the  scientilic  speculations  of  the  early  Greeks. 

Now  I  have  matle  these  remarks  in  order  again  to  emphasis©  the 
almost  unique  position  which  Aristotle  holds  among  his  contem- 
poraries in  this  respect.  Instead  of  giving  his  fancy  free  rein  upon 
**  the  high  priori  road/'  he  patiently  plods  the  way  of  detailed  re- 
search ;  and,  when  he  proceeds  to  generalise,  he  does  so  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  basis  of  his  inductive  experience- 


Coming  now  to  his  generalisations,  it  was  a  true  philosophical  in- 
sight which  enabled  Aristotle  to  peixjeive  in  organic  nature  an 
ascending  complexity  of  organisation  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  up 
to  man.  Instead  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  which  weje  after- 
wards formulated  by  the  alchemists,  and  which  in  general  parlance  we 
still  continue  to  preserve,  namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal — instead  of  these  three  kingdoms,  Aristotle  adopted  the  much 
more  philosophical  classification  of  Nature  into  two  divisions,  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic^  or  the  living  and  the  not-living.  Never- 
tiieless,  he  fell  into  the  error — ^which  waa,  indeed,  almost  unavoidable 
in  his  time — of  supposing  that  there  is  a  natural  and  a  daily  pas- 
sage of  the  one  into  the  other.  However,  he  again  shows  his  philo- 
sophical insight  where  he  points  out  the  leading  distinctions  between 
plants  and  animals,  the  former  manifest ijig  life  In  the  phenomena  ol 
nutrition  alone,  including  germination,  growtli,  repair^  and  reproduc- 
tion ;  while  the  latter^  besides  these,  exhibit  also  the  phenomena  of 
sensation,  volition,  and  spontaneous  movement.  He  was  not  so  for- 
tunate in  his  attempts  at  drawing  the  boundary-Hues  bt'tween  plants 
and  animals.  For,  while  he  correctly  guessed,  fi»om  erroneous  obser- 
vation, that  sponges  should  be  classified  as  animals,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  placing  the  hydroid  poh-ps  among  the  plants  ;  and  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  classified  certain  testaceous  mollascs  in  the  same 
categorj'.  Man,  of  course,  he  places  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  and   shows   a   profound  penetration  in  drawing  the  tna© 
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psycliological  ilistinction  between  liim  and  the  lower  animals,  namely, 
that  animals  only  know  particular  truths,  never  generalise,  or  form 
abstiitct  idea!?. 

Hi3  conception  of  life  was  more  in  accordance  ivith  that  of  modern 
science  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  conceptions  which  hav«»  been 
formed  of  it  either  in  ancient  times  or  the  Middle  Ages,  For  he  seems 
clearly  to  have  perceived  thr  error  of  regarding  the  '*  Vital  Principle  '* 
otherwise  than  as  riii  abstraction  of  oiu-  own  making.  Life  and  mind 
in  his  view  were  abstractions  pertaining  to  organisms,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  weight  and  heat  are  ab?*tractions  pertjiining  to  inanimate 
objects.  For  convenience  of  expression,  or  even  for  pu imposes  of 
research,  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak  of  weight  and  heat  as  inde- 
penilent  entities;  but  we  krjow  that  they  cannot  exist  apart  from 
inaterial  objects — tlial  they  are  what  w<*  term  qualities,  and  not  them- 
selves objects.  And  ho  with  Life  and  Mind  j  they  are  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  qualities — or,  as  we  should  now  say,  functions — of 
organisms.  And  here  we  most  remember  that  the  whole  course  of 
previous  speculation  on  such  matters  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  vital  principle  was  an  independent  entity  superadded  to 
organisms,  serving  to  aTiimnte  them  as  long  as  it  was  united  to  them, 
leaving  them  to  death  and  decay  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn  from 
them  ;  and  even  then  being  itself  able  to  survive  as  a  di3embr»died 
spirit,  enjoying  its  conscious  existence  apart  from  all  mitterial  condi- 
tions. Thus  it  was  tliat  the  creations  ol  early  thought  peopled  the 
world  witfi  ghosts  and  spirits  more  numerously  than  Nature  had 
supplied  it  with  living  organisms.  Now  Aristotle  Ijoldly  broke  a%vay 
fmm  this  fundamental  assumption  of  the  vital  yirinciple  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sii]ieradded  entity.  In  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind 
he  saw  merely  the  functions  of  organism  ;  he  assigned  to  them  Ixjth 
a  physical  basis,  and  clearly  perceived  that  for  any  fruitful  study  of 
either  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  Physiology. 

The  scientific  genius  which  could  have  enabled  a  man  in  those  days 
thus  to  have  anticipated  the  temper  of  modem  thought,  appears  to 
ine  entitled  to  our  highest  veneration.  Kere»  perhaps  more  than  any- 
where else,  he  showed  his  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  objective 
njethfxis  ;  and  hei*e  it  is  tliat  the  longest  time  has  been  taken  for 
mankind  to  awaken  to  the  truth  of  his  lippreciation. 

In  subsequent  centuries,  when  European  thought  drifted  away  from 
Bcience  into  theology,  the  question  was  long  and  warmly  debated 
wht*ther  or  not  Aristotle  believed  in  the  immoitalitv  of  the  soul. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  his  deliverances  u[xui  this  question  are 
more  scarce  than  clear.  The  following  brief  passage,  however,  appears 
to  show  that  he  n-garded  the  thinking  principle,  as  distinguished  from 
the  animal  soul,  to  be  virtuallv  independent  of  the  corporeal  organ- 
isation :    ''  On1v    the    intellect   enters    from     without.       It    alone    is 
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god-like.     Its  actuality  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  coqjorea! 
actuality." 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  philosopher  who  at  all 
appreciated  the  importance  of  heredity  as  a  principle,  not  only  in 
Natural  History,  but  also  in  Psychology ;  for  he  distinctly  affirms  that 
the  children  of  civilised  communities  are  capable  of  a  higher  degree 
of  intellectual  cultivation  than  are  children  of  savages. 

Among  his  other  more  noteworthy  enunciations  of  general  truths^ 
we  may  notice  the  following  : — 

"The  advantage  of  physiological  division  of  labour  was  first  set 
forthj"  says  Milne-Edwards,  "  by  myself  in  1827  ;  "  yet  Aristotle  had 
said  repeatedly  that  it  is  preferable  when  possible  to  have  a  sei>arate 
organ  for  a  separate  office ;  and  that  Nature  never,  if  she  can  help  it, 
makes  one  organ  answer  two  purposes^  as  a  cheap  artist  makes  "  spit 
and  candlestick  in  one." 

Again,  that  the  complexity  of  life  varies  with  the  complexity  of 
organisation ;  that  the  structural  differences  of  the  alimentary  organs 
are  correlated  with  differences  of  the  animal's  alimentation ;  that,  no 
animal  without  lungs  has  a  voice,  and  that  no  animal  is  endowed 
with  more  than  one  adequate  means  of  defence ;  that  there  is  an 
inverse  relation  between  the  development  of  horns  and  of  teeth,  as 
also  between  growth  and  generation ;  that  no  dipterous  insect  has  a 
sting  ;  that  the  embryo  is  evolved  by  a  succession  of  gradual  changes 
from  a  homogeneous  mass  into  a  complete  organism ;  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  an  organism  is  a  progress  from  a  general  to  a  special 
form;  these  and  numerous  others  are  instances  of  generalisation 
made  by  Aristotle,  which  have  lasted,  with  but  slight  modifications 
of  his  terms,  to  the  present  day.* 

Of  these  generalisations  the  most  remarkable  is  the  last  which  I 
have  mentioned.  For  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  con- 
troversies which  the  history  of  Science  has  afibrded  is  that  which  took 
place  nearly  2000  years  after  the  time  of  Aristotle,  with  regard  to  so- 
called  evolution  versus  epigenesis.  The  question  was  whether  the 
germ  or  egg  of  any  organism  contained  the  future  or  young  organism 
already  formed  in  miniature,  and  only  requiring  to  be  expanded  in 
order  to  appear  as  the  perfect  organism,  or  whether  the  process  of 
development  consisted  in  a  progress  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  what  we  call  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  to  the  fully  differentiated  animal.  During  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  this  subject  was  most 
warmly  debated,  the  balance  of  scientific  opinion  inclined  to  what  is 
now  known  to  be  the  erroneous  view  that  the  germ  is  merely  thei  adult 
organism   in   miniature.     It  therefore   speaks  greatly  in  favour  of 

*  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Aristotle,  has  already  alluded  to  these 
and  some  of  the  other  points  previously  noticed. 
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Aristotle's  sagacity  that  lie  clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed  the 
opinion  which  is  now  known  to  be  right,  viz.,  that  the  organisni  deve- 
lops out  of  its  germ  by  a  series  of  differentiationR,  And  not  only 
with  reference  to  this  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  but  likewise  thi'oughoufe 
the  whole  course  of  hia  elaborate  treatise  on  generation,  he  displays 
such  wonderful  powers  both  of  patient  observation  and  accurate 
scientific  reasoning,  that  this  treatise  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  remarkable  works  pertaining  to  Biology, 
The  aubject-matter  of  it  is  not,  however,  suited  to  any  detailed  con* 

'  sideratioa  within  the  limits  imposed  by  an  article  ;  and  therefore  I 
will  merely  back  the  general  opinion  which  I  have  just  given  by  gnot* 
ing  that  of  the  most  severe  and  exacting  of  all  Aristotle  s  critics  from 
the  side  of  science — severe  and  exacting,  indeed,  to  a  degree  which  isr 

►  frequently  unjust:  I  mean  the  late  George  Henry  Lewes.  This  is 
what  he  says  of  the  treatise  on  Generation : 

**  It  is  an  exti-aordinary  production.  No  ancient  and  few  modern  works 
^jual  it  in  compi^cjhensiveness  of  detail  and  prt^found  speculative  insight. 
We  there  tind  some  of  the  obscurest  problems  of  Bif»logy  treated  with  a 
miifcitery  which,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  Science  at  that  iljiy,  Is 
truly  aRtonishing.  *  ...  I  know  no  better  eulogy  to  pass  on  Aristotle  than 
to  compai*e  his  work  with  the  *  Exercitationjs  concerning  Generation  '  of  our 
inuuortfil  Harvey*  The  founder  of  modern  physiology  waa  a  man  of  keen 
[insight,  of  patient  res«3arcb,  of  eminently  scientilic  mind.  His  work  is 
superior  to  that  of  Aristotle  in  some  few  anatomical  details ;  but  it  is  bo 
inferior  to  it  in  philr>so|:ihy,  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  much  moi-e  anti- 
quated, much  less  accordant  with  our  viewa/' 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  enormous 
grange  of  Aristotle  3  work  within  the  four  corners  of  Biology ;  his 
amazing  instincts  of  scientific  method,  and  his  immense  power  of 
grasping  generalisations.  Wliile  doing  this  I  have  selected  instances 
'of  his  accuracy  rather  than  of  his  inaccuracy,  not  only  because  it  is 
in  the  former  that  he  stands  in  most  conspicuous  contrast  with  all 
preceding,  and  with  most  succeedin^j  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  but 
also  because  it  is  here  that  we  may  be  most  sure  of  according  justice. 
Where  we  meet  with  statementB  of  fact  w^hich  are  accm'ate,  we  may  be 
Ektisfied  that  we  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mind  of  Aristotle 
uself ;  but  when  we  meet  with  inaccurate  statements  we  must  not  bo 
so  sure  of  this.  Not  only  is  it  probable  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  he  has  been  misled  by  erroneous  information  supplied 
to  hiiTi  by  travellers,  fishermen,  and  others ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  some  places  his  MSS,  may  have  been  tampered  with* 
These  were  hidden  underground  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries, 
and  when  they  were  eventually  brought  to  light,  Apellicon,  into  whose 
hands  they  fell,  *'  felt  no  scruples  in  correcting  what  had  been  worm- 
ttten,  and  supplying  what  was  defective  or  illegible.**  * 

•  See  Grote's  '*  Amtotle."  1,  51, 
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T)ius,  to  quote  Dr.  Ogle,  who  suggests  the  view  here  taken  ;  ^^  Is  ife 
possible  to  believe  that  the  sfime  eye  that  has  distinguished  the  cetiicea 
from  the  iishes,  that  had  detected  their  hidden  mammae,  discovered 
their  luDga,  and  recognised  the  distinct  character  of  their  bonea^  should 
hav^e  been  so  blind  as  tu  fancy  that  the  mouth  of  these  animals  was 
on  the  nnder  surface  of  the  body  ?  "     And  so  ou  with  other  cases, 

iQaccuraciea  of  observation,  however,  thexe  must  have  been ;  and  there 
mnst  have  been  inaccuracies  of  reasoning.  Looking  to  the  enormous 
range  of  bis  work  in  Biology  alone ;  remembering  that  in  this  work  he 
had  had  no  predeceBsors ;  considering  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  thus 
a  single-handed  collector  of  facte,  and  a  single-minded  thinker  upon 
their  import;  it  becomes  evident  that  Aristotle  would  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  human,  if  either  his  observations  or  his  reasonings 
could  everywhere  be  justly  compared  with  those  of  scientific  geaius 
when  more  favourably  circumstanced.  But  it  is  the  glorj*  of  Aristotle 
that  both  his  observations  and  his  reasonings  can  stand  such  compari- 
son as  well  as  they  do.  For  when  on  the  one  hand  we  remember  the 
immensity  of  his  achievement,  and  on  the  other  hand  reflect  that  ha 
was  worse  than  destitute  of  any  ancestral  experience  of  method,  bom 
into  a  world  of  mysticism,  nurtured  in  the  sohoiil  of  Plato,  therefore 
compelled  himself  to  forge  the  intellectual  instruments  of  research, 
himself  to  create  the  very  conception  of  scientific  inquiry, — when  we 
thus  remember  and  thus  i^eflect,  it  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Aristotle  stands  forth,  not  only  as  the  greatest  figure  of 
antiquity,  but  as  the  greatest  intellect  that  has  ever  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  this  earth. 

The  overmastering  power  with  which  this  intellect  swayed  the 
course  of  subsequent  thought  was  in  one  respect  highly  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  Science ;  but  in  another  respect  it  was  no  less  dele- 
terious. It  was  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  revealed  to  mankind  the  true 
method  of  Science  as  objective  and  not  subjective.  It  was  deleteriona 
inasmuch  as  the  very  magnitude  of  its  force  reduced  the  intellect  of 
Europe  for  centuries  afterwards  to  a  condition  of  abject  slavery. 
Nothing  is  more  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  Science  than  undue 
regard  to  authority.  Before  all  else  the  spirit  of  Science  must  be  free  ; 
it  must  be  unfettered  by  the  chains  of  prejudice,  whether  these  be 
forged  by  our  own  minds  or  manufactured  for  us  by  the  minds  of 
others.  Her  only  allegiance  i»  that  which  she  owes  to  Kature  ;  to 
Man  she  owes  nothing,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  to  serve 
two  masters.  Thei'efore,  the  only  use  of  authority  in  Science  ia  to 
furnish  men  of  less  ability  with  suggestions  which,  as  suggestions, 
may  properly  be  considered  more  worthy  of  testing  by  the  objec- 
tive methods  on  account  of  their  parentage  in  the  mind  of  genius. 
But  it  is  an  evil  day  for  Science  when  such  parentage  is  taken  as  in 
itself  a  sufBcient  warrant  for  the  truth  of  th«  ideas  whicli  have  been 
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bttrn  of  it ;  for  then  it  is  that  autliority  Is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place 
of  verification :  instead  of  her  true  motto,  **  Prove  all  things/*  Science 
thus  adopts  its  very  opposite—**  Ouly  believe." 

Now  the  whole  history  of  Science  has  been  more  or  less  blottiJ  by 
this  baleful  influence  of  authority,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  far 
from  having  been  wholly  expunged.  But  in  no  part  of  her  histx>ry 
has  this  influence  been  exert^ed  in  any  degree  at  all  comparable  with 
that  which  was  thrown  over  her,  like  a  shadow,  by  Aristotle.  Partly 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  his  genius,  but  still  more,  I  think,  to 
the  predominance  of  the  spirit  in  the  dark  ages  which  regarded 
submission  to  anthority  as  an  intellectual  virtue ;  through  all 
these  ages  stood  to  Science  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  very  much  the 
same  relation  as  stood  to  Religion  the  name  of  God.  His  writings  on 
purely  scientific  subjects  were  regarded  as  well-nigh  equivalent  to  a 
revelation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  study  of  Nature  became  a  mere  study 
of  Aristotle.  There  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  any  indei>endent 
inquiiT  in  any  one  depailment  of  Science,  and  even  in  ca*?es  where 
the  utterances  of  Aristotle  were  obscure,  the  men  of  intellect  who  dis* 
puted  over  his  meanings  never  thought  of  appealing  to  Nature  herself 
for.a  solution.  They  could  only  view  Nature  through  the  glasses  which 
had  been  given  them  by  Aristotle  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  questions 
with  which  they  troubled  themselves  were  those  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  oracle. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  fair  to  add  that  Aristotle  himself  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  this  evil  effect  of  his  work.  The  spirit  in  which 
his  work  was  thus  received  was  quite  alien  to  that  in  winch  it  had 
been  accomplished  ;  and  alike  by  precept  and  example  he  was  him- 
self the  most  noble  opponent  of  the  former  that  the  world  has  ever 
prtiduced.  And  therefore  I  doubt  not  that  if  Aristotle  could  have 
been  brought  back  to  Ufe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  Aristotelians,  by  himself  becoming  their  bit- 
t-erest  foe.  For  listen  to  his  voice,  which  upon  this  as  upon  ^^o  many 
other  matters  speaks  with  the  spirit  of  truest  philosophy— speaks, 
moreover,  with  the  hcmesty  of  a  great  and  beautiful  nature ;  let  us 
listen  to  what  this  master  mind  has  told  us  of  its  own  labours,  and 
with  a  veneration  more  worthy  than  that  of  the  Aristoteliauis  let  us 
bow  before  the  man  who  said  these  words : 

•*  I  found  no  husis  prepared;  no  nioilelK  to  copy Mine  is  the  lii-st 

«tep,  uDd  therefore  a  small  one^  though  worked  out  with  imich  tljonght  and 
hanl  labour.  It  must  be  looked  at  as  a  fii'st  step,  and  judged  witii  indul- 
gence. You,  my  readers  or  he^irers  of  my  lectures,  if  yon  think  I  have  done 
Hs  much  as  can  fairly  bi^  reqnii'ed  for  an  initiatory  stiui;,  a.s  com pn red  with 
more  advanced  departments  of  theory,  will  acknowledgB  what  I  hiive  nchieveil, 
and  pardon  whut  I  have  left  for  others  to  accomplish," 


George  J.  Romangs. 
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BETWEEN  Constantinople  and  Athens  there  is  a  greater  difference 
of  scene  and  ideas  than  between  any  two  other  capitals  in 
Europe,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the  past.  The  one  is  typical  of 
a  race  nnprogressive  and  apparently  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
with  no  ideas  or  even  hopes  fitted  to  inspire  the  undoubted  physical 
strength  of  its  people  to  eflforts  sufficient  to  save  them  from  their 
fate  in  Europe ;  the  other  typical  of  a  race  which  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been,  and  still  is,  filled  with  ideas  and  ambitions  far  beyond 
the  physical  power  of  its  people  to  realise.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
things  in  history,  that  such  a  people  as  the  Greeks  should  for  four 
hundred  years  have  been  subject  to  the  debasing  rule  of  the  Turks ; 
and  it  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  their  race  that  it  has 
survived  this  long  servitude. 

For  a  due  estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  Greece  since  its  eman- 
cipation from  Turkish  rule,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
published  accounts  of  those  who  visited  it  shortly  before  that  time  or 
immediately  after,  and  before  a  settled  Government  was  formed.  My 
own  personal  measure  of  comparison  dates  no  further  back  than  1857, 
when  I  spent  some  weeks  in  Greece  after  a  visit  to  Constantinople. 

The  difference  between  then  and  now  is  very  great^  and  the 
advance  made,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  most 
striking.  In  1857,  and  for  some  years  later,  the  condition  of  the 
country  was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Greeks  had,  in  many 
respects,  grievously  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
induced  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  for  the  resuscitation  of 
their  nationality.  Philhellenism  was  completely  out  of  fashion.  There 
had  been  a  curious  and  not  very  intelligible  reaction  in  Western 
Europe  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  which  had  found  its  political  expression 
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in  the  Crimean  War.  Few  people  were  inclined  to  take  the  Greeks 
*•  au  serienx  '^  or  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  grave  errors  committed  by  the  Great 
Powers  when  they  started  Greece  on  its  new  career. 

I  saw  mnch  when  at  Athens,  in  the  year  I  refer  to,  of  General 
Church,  who  had  commanded  in  the  Greek  Army  in  the  last  years  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  Philhellenes,  then 
an  old  but  very  vigoroas  and  healthy  man  of  eighty-two,  residing 
always  at  Athens,  loved  and  honoured  by  the  people,  but  defrauded  of 
his  property  by  the  Government,  He  often  talked  to,  me  about  the 
condition  of  Greece,  He  bad  been  greatly  diBappointed  by  the  little 
progress  made  in  twenty-five  y<^ars.  He  admitted  its  failure  in  many 
respects.  He  had  not,  however,  lost  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
people.  He  still  maintained  that  they  had  before  them  a  brilliant 
future.  They  had  been  heavily  handicapped  by  the  Great  Powers, 
in  restricting  so  narrowly  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom,  in  leav- 
ing outside  of  it  so  many  purely  Greek  provinces  and  islands,  and  in 
giving  them  as  king  such  a  man  as  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  narrow-minded 
prig,  brought  up  by  Jesuits  in  the  worst  traditions  of  a  petty  German 
Court,  without  any  popular  sympathies  or  any  force  of  character 
such  as  were  so  necessary  for  a  new  State.* 

General  Church  maintained  thut  we  should  not  judge  the  Greeks  too 
hastily.  We  should  recollect  the  condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves after  the  centuries  of  oppression  under  the  Turks,  and  after  the 
cruel  sufferings  and  ravages  of  the  War  of  Independence.  There  was 
everything  to  create  and  renew  ;  there  were  no  schools,  no  colleges,  no 
civil  service,  no  trade,  no  industries,  no  commerce,  and  but  few  men  of 
education  capable  of  leading  public  opinion,  Athens  itself  was  in  ruins ; 
scarcely  a  house  remained,  other  than  the  consular  residences.  Some- 
thing had  already  been  done  to  repair  these  grave  deficiencies,  but  not  so 
much  as  many  had  hoped.  Tliere  were  still  pi*actically  no  roads  in  the 
country.  Athens  had  since  become  a  fairly  habitable  town  of  40j000 
people  ;  a  great  palace  had  been  erected  for  the  king  at  a  cost  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country ;  schools  and  colleges 
had  been  established,  which  were  already  Ijeginning  to  have  their  effect  ] 
but  in  the  rural  districts  there  was  little  or  no  improvement ;  the 
people  were  much  as  they  had  been  in  past  times,  save  that  they  were 
aixlently  patriotic  and  intensely  political.  The  chief  stigma  which 
rested  ou  Greece  in  the  eyes  of  Western  Europe  was  the  prevalence  of 
brigandage,  which  mad©  it  unsafe  to  travel   in  the   interior,  at  all 


*  Lord  Palmerston  f  aUf  reoofnsUed  the  tnUtake  whicb  the  Great  Powers  made  in 

E lacing  Otho  on  the  throne  of  Greece.  Writing  to  hu  brother  he  i»uid  ;  **  As  long  as 
ing  Otho  flits  like  an  incubns  on  the  Greek  throne  no  great  progress  will  be  made  in 
that  career  of  improvement  which  the  Greek  nation  \»  destined  to  run/'  ;' .  .  .  **  Reallj 
6Uoh  Sovereigns  as  rule  over  Naples  and  Greece  are  enough  to  make  men  Republicans*^ 
("  Life  of  Lord  Palmcrist  on,*'  vol.  i.  p.  2G8). 
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events  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  without  great  precautions.  This 
brigandage  was  in  part  the  heritage  of  times  when,  together  with 
piracy,  it  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  guerilla  war  carried  on  against 
Turkish  rule  by  the  most  independent  of  the  natires  living  in  the 
mountains,  and  partly  also  was  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  fron- 
tier, across  which^  in  the  Greek  provinces  still  subject  to  Turkey,  it  was 
the  normal  protest  against  misgovemment*  as  it  is  at  the  present  time 
in  Macedonia  and  Albania.  The  brigands  found  it  convenient  and  easy 
to  be  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  frontier  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
as  they  found  an  easy  refuge  from  the  Greek  authorities  by  crossing  into 
Turkey.  They  were  also  stispect-ed  of  intimate  relations  with  politicians 
at  Athens,  as  will  be  found  in  M.  Abont's  amusing  works  on  Greece.  At 
times  even  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  was  unsafe  from  these  gentxy, 
and  it  was  thought  rather  foolhardy  on  my  pail  to  ride  down  every 
evening  to  Phalerum  Bay  for  a  bathe  in  the  sea.  Its  shores  were 
then  almost  uninhabited,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  fisherman,  to 
hold  one's  horse*  The  bay  is  now  the  fashionable  summer  resort  of  the 
Athenians,  and  is  lined  with  villas. 

Northern  Greec©  was  at  the  time  I  refer  to  somewhat  safer  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  conflict  had  recently  taken  place  between 
the  troops  and  the  principal  band  of  brigands,  who  had  in  part  been  slain, 
and  in  part  driven  across  tlie  frontier.*  I  was  able,  therefore,  to  make  an 
expedition  on  horseback  into  the  interior  with  two  Englishmen  I  met  at 
Athens.  We  engaged  as  our  dragoman  a  man  whose  reputation  was 
none  of  the  best,  as  he  was  suspected  of  being  in  communication  with  the 
Jirigands ;  but  we  told  him  before  engaging  him  that  on  the  appear* 
ice  of  any  of  his  friends,  lie  should  be  the  first  to  suffer.  The 
threat  was  not  without  efiect  and  justification,  for  while  we  on  our 
part  were  in  no  way  molested  throughout  our  journey,  this  same  man 
a  few  years  later  acted  as  dragoman  to  Messrs.  Vyner,  Herbert,  and 
Lloyd,  and  was  beUeved  to  have  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of 
brigands,  by  whom,  as  is  well  known,  these  unfortunate  travellers 
wei-e  murdered.  We  took  the  precaution  of  going  fully  armed,  and  when- 
ever we  passed  places  where  an  ambnah  was  possible,  we  rode  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  apart.  In  this  way  we  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece.  The  most  interesting  point, 
that  which  has  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my  recollection, 
was  Mount  Parnassus.  From  the  summit  of  this  beautifiil  and  isolated 
range  there  is  a  view  which  in  point  of  interest,  if  not  extent,  is  quite 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  whole  of  the  mainland  of 
(ireece,  including  everj^  corner  of  the  Morea,  and  many  of  the  islands, 
lie  in  full  view.  The  Gulf  of  Corinth  at  one's  feet  looks  no  more 
than  a  lake  or  fjord.  To  the  northward  one  can  see  as  far  as  Mount 
Olympus  in  Thessaly ;  to  the  right  are  the  plains  of  Attica, 
Marathon  and  the  island  of  Euboea,     To  the  north  just  below   Uc.«i 
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Cha3ron©ia,  of  sucli  painful  memories  to  Greece.  From  Parnassus  alone 
tbere  are  visible  the  seas  where  foor  great  naval  battles  were  fought 
between  East  and  West,  in  all  of  which  the  Western  forces  triumphed 
— Salamis,  Actium,  I^panto,  and  Navarino.  It  cannot  be  bjr  mere 
chance  that  the  shock  of  naval  bottle  between  these  two  opposite 
civilisations  has  so  often  taken  place  in  Greek  waters.  What  was 
brooght  home  to  me  by  this  view  was  the  small  extent  of  ancient 
Gi'eece,  the  narrowness  of  the  stage  on  w^hich  so  many  great  events 
were  crowded,  and  what  miniature  States  were  those,  whose  con  Hie  ts 
and  jealousies  have  tilled  so  many  pages  in  history. 

I  did  not  revisit  Greece  till  1887,  and  again  last  autumn. 
I  shall  speak  of  these  tw^o  later  visits  as  one.  I  need  scarcely 
allude  to  the  important  political  events  which  have  befallen  Greece 
in  the  inten^ah  It  has  had  its  full  share  in  that  unrest  and 
change  which  have  been  the  experience  of  almost  every  State  in 
Europe  except  our  own.  The  turning-point  for  Greece  was  the  depo- 
sition in  1862  of  Otho,  of  whom  no  trace  or  apparently  even  recol- 
lection now  remains,  except  his  barrack-looking  palace,  and  a  single 
street  named  after  his  *^hieen. 

More  important  still  have  been  the  two  consequent  accessions  of 
territory — that  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ceded  by  England,  one  of  the 
few^  disinterested  actions  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  carried  out 
by  a  great  nation,  and  without  even  an  equivalent,  such  as  was 
alleged  as  a  justification  for  the  recent  cession  of  Heligoland,  and 
that  of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus,  also  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
representations  of  the  British  ( Government  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
in  response  to  many  demonstrations  of  public  opinion  in  England. 
Of  the  advance  made  by  Greece  in  the  interval  under  its  new  King, 
and  Btill  more  owing  to  its  new  Constitution  and  its  full  embrace  of 
democracy,  there  cannot  now  be  a  cjuestion.  Brigandage  has  long 
ago  been  stamped  out,  not  without  very  severe  repressive  measures, 
including  the  removal  to  remote  districts  of  entire  villages  where 
brigands  were  hai-ljoured.  The  country  is  now  as  saf t?  to  travellers  as 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  has  also  been  opened  np  by  numerous  roads 
and  railways.  From  Corinth  alone  three  lines  branch  off  to  different 
parts  of  the  Morea.  I'Vom  Athens  a  line  is  being  made  to  the  Turkish 
frontier,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  before  long  open  out  direct 
communication  with  X'imina, 

Athens  itsel  f  has  become  a  thoroughly  modern  city  of  the  best  type, 
of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  residence  of  numerous  families  of 
Greeks,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Its  |X)pulation  is 
scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  from  that  of  any  capital  in  W^estem 
Europe,  save  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  poverty  and  no  slums.  It 
is  the  centre  of  activity  to  the  whole  country  in  respect  of  its  schools 
and  university.       l*robably  in  no  city  in  Europe  is  there  ao  large  a 
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namber  of  booksellers'  shops  in  proportion  to  the  population,  or  so 
many  newspapers  of  wide  circulation. 

Its  public  buildings,  its  University,  its  museums,  are  handsome 
buildings,  due  to  the  patriotic  munificence  of  wealthy  Greeks  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  The  Pireeus  has  become  a  crowded 
port  and  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  importance,  sufficiently  so  to 
induce  the  Greek  Assembly  to  impose  protective  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures. 

By  far  the  most  important  advance  has  been  in  the  Museums,  and  in 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  collection  and  preservation  of  works  of  art. 
The  Museums  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  National  Museum  are  already 
filled  with  statues  and  works  recently  discovered,  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  beauty,  many  of  them  archaic  statues  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  Greek  art,  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  and  sculp- 
tor. I  was  immensely  struck  with  the  progress  made  in  this  direction, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  now  shown  for  art.  It  is  significant  of  ther 
change  of  feeling  in  this  respect  that  the  people  of  Olympia  will  not 
submit  to  the  removal  to  Athens  of  the  exquisite  Hermes  and  other 
statues  found  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  special  museum  for  them  on  the  spot. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  visits  Athens  not  to  imbibe  something 
of  its  unique  artistic  inspiration  of  the  beautiful ;  it  is  here  alone  the  most 
perfect  conception  of  the  ideal  is  to  be  found ;  and  that  architecture  and 
sculpture  reveal  forms  of  the  beautiful  which  no  convention  can  alter  or 
amend.  Yet,  apart  from  the  Greek  sculptures  recently  collected  in  the 
museums  here,  and  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  Rome,  Naples,  London, 
and  Paris,  how  few  are  the  relics  of  old  Athens — the  Acropolis,  with 
its  glorious  Parthenon,  Propylaea,  and  Erechtheum  ;  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  the  few  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  one  or  two 
other  remains.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  one  can  realise  their  full 
significance  and  importance.  I  have  now,  at  three  intervals,  made 
many  visits  to  tlie  Acropolis.  I  have  found  that  on  each  occasion  of 
a  first  visit  I  have  gone  through  the  same  sensations — at  first  of  disap- 
pointment, of  inability  to  take  measure  of  the  size  of  the  buildings, 
of  bewilderment  at  the  amount  of  dihris  of  columns  and  stones  lying 
about ;  of  surprise  in  respect  of  the  Parthenon,  to  find  what  a  wreck 
it  is,  that  it  is  almost  cut  into  two  separate  fragments  of  ruin 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  by  Venetian  shells  in  1687, 
(till  when  the  building  had  remained  almost  intact),  of  the  difficulty 
of  reconstructing  in  one's  mind  the  outlines  of  the  building  as  a 
whole.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  one  finds  it  possible  to  fill 
up  the  gaps,  to  trace  the  connection  between  what  exists  and 
what  is  gone,  and  to  reconstruct  in  one's  imagination  tHe  temple 
as  it  must  have  been  in  form  if  not  in  colour.  When  this  at  last 
comes  to  the  eye,  one  begins  to  appreciate  the  massive  grace  and  ezqui- 
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die  beauty  of  detail  and  delicacy  of  tracing  of  the  lines  of  this  mar* 
vellous  work ;  the  oftener  one  goes  there  the  more  it  grows  upon  one, 
the  more  the  lines  fill  in,  and  the  better  able  one  is  to  understand 
it,  and  to  pay  it  due  reverence.  There  must  be  few,  I  think,  who  do 
not  then  feel  disposed  to  join  with  Byron  in  cursing  the  Scotch  Am- 
bassador who  80  violently  and  negligently  despoiled  the  ruin  of  so 
much  of  its  glorious  sculpture,  and  to  agree  with  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison in  the  desire  that  England  may  yet  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  building  works  which  have  lost  so  terribly  by  being  separated 
from  it,  and  which  would  have  a  thousand  times  more  value  and 
interest  on  the  Acropolis  than  in  the  murky  clime  of  Blo<:)msburj\ 

If  I  were  called  on  to  name  a  single  spot  on  earth  where  is  con- 
centrated in  view  more  of  interest  than  in  any  other,  than  possibly 
even  of  all  others,  of  art,  of  history,  of  politics,  of  religion,  1  would 
unhesitatingly  'select  the  Pnyx,  the  tribune  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  hill 
facing  the  Acropolis,  still  in  the  condition  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago,  from  vfhence  Athenian  orators  were  wont  to  address  the  people 
assembled  in  the  agora  below  them. 

I  have  many  times  stood  on  this  spot  waiting  for  those  moments 
when,  shortly  after  sunset,  the  shadows  of  night  already  spread 
<»ver  the  surrounding  couutry,  aud  the  Acropolis,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  is  suffused  with  an  intense  and  beautiful  glow,  which 
brings  it  into  a  strong  relief  against  the  deep  blue  and  grey  of  more 
<listant  hills.  What  a  panorama  was  before  the  orator  standing  on 
this  spot !  How  much  to  inspire  him  with  olevated  thoughts  and  to 
stimulate  hia  eloquence  I  To  his  immediate  right  the  Acropolis  \yjth 
its  noble  Propylaca  and  Parthenon  in  view.  To  the  left  Lycabettus 
and  the  Hall  of  the  Nymphs.  Below  him  the  Temple  of  Theseus  and 
the  main  parts  of  the  old  city.  Beyond  tlie  plain  of  Attica,  in  a 
setting  of  hills  and  mountains  made  famous  by  histon%  Hymettus, 
Pames,  Pentelicus,  and  further  still  the  ranges  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  It  was  here  that  Demosthenes  delivered  his  famous 
Philippics.  It  was  from  this  tribune  that  tradition  says  St.  Paul  made 
his  address  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens/ 

Standing  now  on  the  same  spot,  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the 
courage  of  the  iconoclast  who,  in  the  face  of  the  noblest  fane 
ever  erected  to  a  pagan  divinity,  and  of  so  many  other  testimonies 
of  popular  belief  in  the  prevalent  mythology,  dared  to  suggest  to  the 
philosophers  of  Athens  that  they  were  too  BU|>er8titious  (or  rather 
god-fearing,  as  the  better  translation  would  render  the  word),  to 
preach  to  them  of  another  and  an  unknown  God  who  dwelt  not 
in    temples    made    by    humau    hands,    before    whom    all    men  were 
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one  can  well  imagine  the  ironical  bearing  of  his  audience,  when  some 
of  them  mocked  him,  and  others  said  they  woald  hear  him  again  on 
these  matters. 

Not  the  least  of  the  changes  in  Greece  of  late  years  have  been  those 
in  its  political  Constitution.  The  country  is  now  profoundly  and  essen- 
tially Democratic*  There  is  but  a  single  Chamber,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  under  a  system  of  voting  which  gives  a  slight  advantage  to  a 
minority.  M.  Tricoupis  told  roe  that  he  was  opposed  at  the  time 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  but  he  is  now  convinced  it  was  a 
rise  measure ;  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  single  Chamber  is 
acreased,  and  the  anticipated  dangers  from  popular  instability  or 
caprice  have  not  resulted.  The  king  practically  exercises  little  power. 
He  is  content  with  the  position  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  TheMinistera 
who  govern  are  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  aristocracy,  either  of  land  or  wealth ;  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  class  ;  the  people  are  well  educated  and  are  intensely  political. 
The  peasants,  as  a  rule,  own  their  holdings  and  take  as  much  interest 
in  politics  as  the  town  people.  They  have,  like  other  people,  the 
defects  of  their  qualities.  There  is  an  univers^al  desire  for  employ- 
ment under  the  State  in  clerical  work,  however  humble  or  ill-paid,  in 
preference  to  manual  work  ;  employments  under  the  State  are  ood* 
sequently  unduly  multiplied  ;  the  pay  is  very  low ;  and  there  is  not 
that  reputation  for  official  honesty  which  is  desirable.  It  is  complained 
that  justice  is  too  often  the  subject  of  bribes ;  and  that  even  ^Ministers 
have  sometimes  been  not  above  adding  to  their  very  meagre  salaries 
by  speculation  or  by  dfrnnmrs.  It  is  alleged  that  the  people  have  not 
that  love  of  truth  which  is  the  characteristic  of  some  conquering  races  ; 
that  tlie  ofiScers  of  the  Army  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their 
men  ;  that  the  Army  is  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  would  not  stand  man 
to  man  against  the  redoubtable  Turkish  infantry.  The  Navy  bears  a 
much  higher  reputation^  and  I  c^n  personally  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
beariug  and  education  of  some  of  their  officers,  and  U*  the  dia* 
cipline  and  good  material  of  their  seamen,  having  on  two  occasions 
had  vessels  of  war  put  at  my  disposal  to  visit  other  parts  of  Greece. 
One  must,  however,  ijx  many  such  matters  compare  Greece  and  its 
Government  not  to  those  at  the  very  highest  standard  of  European 
perfection,  but  to  the  secondaiy  States,  with  the  recollection  that  even 
as  compared  with  these  Greece  has  been  late  in  coniiog  into  tlie  Held* 
and  but  a  few  years  ago  was  deficient  in  everything  which  constltutea 
civilisation. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  more  convinced  I  am,  in 
spite  of  Fallmerayer  and  other  German  writers,  whose  views  are  nofr 
exploded,  that  not  only  are  they  of  the  same  race  and  blood  as  the  Greeks 
of  old,  but  that  they  have  all  the  same  characteristics,  the  passion  for 
equality,  the  instinct  for  liberty,  the  love  of  politics,  the  contidence 
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in  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  the  same  bright  intellect, 

.cleverness  and  fitness  for  mental  work;  the  same  fickleness  and  in- 

ftolerance  of  superiority  in  others,  and  jealousy  of  distinction.     Ulysses 

rather  than  Achillea  is  still  their  model  hero.    The  sea  rather  than  the 

i  land  is  their  sphere.      One  can  believe  that  the  immortal  political 

ong  in  honour  of  ITarmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  '*  who  slew  the  tyrant 

and  gave  equality  to  the  Athenians/'  is  appropriate  as  ever. 

When  I  was  at  Athens  last  autnmn,  a  Geoeral  Election  was  near 
at  hand,  and  the  Ministers  were  appealing  to  the  coastituencies  in 
favour  of  their  policy.  I  was  present  at  a  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  M.  Triooupis,  then  Prime  Minister.  A  great 
^  procession  passed  through  the  priocipal  streets  and  halted  in  front  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  It  was  there  addressed  by  Tricoopis  from 
the  roof  of  the  building.  There  could  not  have  been  less  than  20,000 
persons  present.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  well-to-do 
artisans  and  middle-class  people,  in  no  way  differing  from  a  similar 
gathering  in  any  one  of  our  great  towns  in  England,  listening  with 
marked  interest  to  their  leader.  Tricoupis  addressed  them  in  a 
manner  strikingly  fi-ee  from  any  oratorical  display.  His  matter,  how- 
ever, as  I  read  it  in  the  papers,  for  I  could  not  follow  it  with  the 
prononciation  of  modern  Gri?ek — so  different  from  what  we  in  England 
are  pleased  to  suppose  and  maintain  was  the  ancient  style— was  of  a 
far  more  l>elligereDt  tone  towards  Turkey  than  his  wont.  In  fact,  it 
sounded  a  new  departure  in  his  policy,  and  pronounced  for  vigorous 
action  against  Turkey  in  the  future.  *'  We  have,"  he  said,  '*  increased 
the  moral  and  material  force  of  the  nation.  Soon  we  shall  possess  a 
►  fleet  which  will  make  the  Greek  flag  supreme  on  the  ^Egean  Sea.  All 
this  we  do,  not  for  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece,  such  as  Europe  has 
aided  us  in  creating,  but  for  the  cause  of  the  grand  Hellenic  idea. 
The  time  for  action  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  we  are  always  ready  for  the 
combat,  and  victory  is  assured  to  ua/* 

These  brave  words  would  have  caused,  it  is  said,  the  demand  of 
explanations  from  the  Porte»  if  the  elections  had  not  supervened  and 
deprived  M.  Tricoupis  of  power.  The  demonstratiou  diitered  in  no 
respect  from  what  I  have  frequently  seen  in  England,  save  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  iL  Tricoupis'  speech,  the  crowd,  carried  away  by 
his  appeal  to  their  Hellenic  aspirations,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  greeted  him  with  cries  rather  novel  to  ns  Englishmen  ;  **  fxing 
life  to  God  in  heaven  and  to  Tricoupis  on  earth."  In  the  papers  the 
next  day  it  was  reported  by  some  one  who  stood  by,  that  the 
Philosopher  Harrison  and  the  Deputy  Lefevre  had  declared  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  more  enthusiastic  demonstration  even  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

After  such  a  meeting  it  was  diflicalt  to  not  believe  that  Tricoupis 
^was   certain  of  succefls  at  the  elections.      Such   was  the   universal 
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belief  of  all  we  bad  met  at  Athens,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  him  and  to 
hie  accomplished  sister,  who  so  ably  seconds  bis  policy  by  her  social 
tact,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his 
post  of  Prime  Minister  for  another  term  by  the  popular  vote.  The 
ballot  boxes,  however,  have  their  surprises  in  Greece  as  elsewhere  \ 
and  in  spite  of  official  inflnence,  which  must  be  very  great  in  a  State 
where  every  one  is  competent  for  and  desires  employment  under  the 
Government,  Tricon  pis  and  his  party  were  defeated  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Many  explanations  havg^  been  suggested  for  this  unexpected  popular 
verdict.  The  most  reasonable  appears  to  be  that  the  constituencies 
have  resented  the  failure  of  Tricoupis'  policy  to  Turkey,  throughout 
the  past  four  yeai's,  on  the  Cretan  and  Macedonian  questions*  He 
had  led  them  to  hope  that,  by  maintaining  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
attitude  to  the  Turkish  Government,  he  would  obtain  concessions 
from  the  Sultan.  This  policy  had  practically  failed.  The  presence 
in  Greece  of  many  hundreds  of  Cretan  refugees,  unable  to  return  to 
their  homes ;  the  complete  subjection  of  Crete  by  the  Turkish 
troops ;  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  in  the  islaud,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sultan  there,  had  ex- 
asperated public  opinian  in  Greece,  To  these  had  been  added  more 
recently  the  success  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  obtaining  for 
their  bishops  in  certain  parts  of  Macedonia  a  recognition  by  the 
Sultan  of  civil  jurisdiction,  hitherto  recognised  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Greek  bishops, — a  policy  moat  diatavsteful  to  the  Greeks,  and 
reckoned  by  them  as  evidence  of  the  complete  defeat  of  their  policy  at 
the  Poite.  These,  added  to  the  usual  party  questions,  and  a  dissatis- 
faction at  the  increase  of  taxation  in  order  to  carry  out  Tricoupis' 
financial  schemes,  must  be  taken  to  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the 
turn  of  public  opinion  against  him.  He  had  at  the  last  moment,  at 
the  demonstration  I  have  alluded  to,  indicated  a  change  in  policy, 
and  the  adojition  uf  a  more  hostile  attitude  to  Turkey ;  but,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  such  changes  of  ixilicy,  it  came  too  late  to 
aifect  the  result  of  the  elections. 

Before  leaving  Athens  I  had  a  long  and  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  M.  Tricoupis.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  his 
Government  to  keep  on  good  t-erms,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Porte, 
Looking  to  the  present  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Bulgaria  as  a  new  State,  and  to  the  attitude  of  Russia,  it 
was  far  better  for  the  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  that  the 
status  qwtf  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  Greek  population  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  to  develop^  as  they  were  doing  continuously 
and  rapidly,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Turkish  Government,  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  day  would  come  when  tie  Greeks  would  be 
recognised  as  the  most  numerous  and  inBueutial  classes  in   the  most 
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iraportaQt  parte  of  that  Empire ;  that  it  was  consequently  better  for 
the  ultimate  and  lasting  interest  of  Greece  that  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion and  the  next  dismemberment  of  Turkey  should  be  deferred  and 
not  precipitated. 

In  this  view  he  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Sultan,  and  to  approach  him  on  the  various  questions  of 
immediate  dispute  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  The  Sultan,  however,  had 
met  all  his  approaches  in  exactly  the  opposite  spirit,  had  not  only 
refused  all  concession »  but  had  made  it  impossible  to  negotiate.  The 
policy  of  the  Sultan,  he  said,  had,  for  some  years  past,  been  one  of 
constant  aggression  upon  Greece  and  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  ;  their 
privileges  were  being  restricted  and  reduced ;  the  pretensions  of  Bulgaria 
were  preferred  to  those  of  Greece  in  Macedonia  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  any  question.  He  said  there  were  only  two 
methods  for  a  foreign  Power  to  influence  the  Turkish  Government — 
bribery  and  threats.  Much  could  be  done  by  bribery;  everything 
by  threats,  provided  the  Sultan  felt  that  effect  would  be  given  to 
them.  The  Russian  Ambassador  had  full  command  of  both  weapons  -^ 
he  could,  at  any  moment,  threaten  to  enforce  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  enormous  indemnity  Uy  which  Turkey  was  subjected  after  the 
last  war,  and  he  was  also  allowed  to  use  any  money  thus  squeezed 
out  of  the  Turks  for  the  purpose  of  his  diplomacy  in  bribing  the 
Sultan's  Ministers. 

Go  the  subject  of  Bulgaria  M.  Tricoupis  spoke  with  much  warmth. 
He  denied  that  this  new  State  was  capable  of  being  a  bulwark  to 
Turkey  against  the  advance  of  Russia.  Its  people  were  substantially 
Russian  in  feeling,  and  when  the  proper  time  should  come  they  would, 
like  the  Servians,  brush  away  any  anti-Russian  Government  and  show 
their  true  colours,  Russia  would  succeed  in  asserting  a  oonti-ol  over 
it,  and  would  at  the  least  command  its  army  and  occupy  Bourgas. 

He  said  that  the  Greek  Government  had  infinitely  better  means 
than  any  other  power,  and  at  far  less  cost,  of  ascertaining  what  was 
really  taking  place  at  the  Sultan's  Court,  what  influence's  were  pre- 
vailing there,  and  what  intrigues  were  being  developed  by  Russia  and 
.  other  Powers,  and  he  complained  that  the  British  Government  would 
not  consult  them  nor  believe  them  when  they  made  representation  as 
to  what  was  imminent  at  Constantinople. 

The  Government,  he  said,  had  obtained  early  information  as  to 
'the  intended  grant  of  Berats  to  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  in  Mace- 
donia long  before  it  was  accomplished.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
[iWonld  not  believe  it,  but  when  it  was  accomplished,  was  incensed 
ayond  measure  at  such  an  imi>ortant  step  being  made  without 
hifl  knowledge.  M.  Triooupis  said  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  Sultan  in  making  this  concession  to 
Bulgaria.      It  was  practical  admission  of  civil  jurisdiction  in   many 
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most  important  matters  to  the  Exarch  of  Bulgaria,  by  whom  the 
Bishops  were  appointed.  It  was  true  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  had  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  is 
therefore  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  Porte.  While  the 
Sultan  was  thus  favouring  the  Bulgarians  he  was  withdrawing  privileges 
from  the  Greeks  and  their  Bishops.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
understand  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  ;  it  does  not  follow  any  well-defined 
line,  so  is  subject  to  caprice,  according  to  the  favourite  of  the  moment. 

With  respect  to  Crete^  M.  Tricoupis  said  that  it  was  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  insurrection  had  been  put  dovm.  The 
Turks  had^  at  a  great  expense,  sent  nearly  80,000  men  to  the  island ; 
and,  in  view  of  this  immense  force,  the  insurgents  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  withdraw  from  active  operations,  and  to  all  appearance  the 
island  was  quiet,  and  had  been  pacificated  in  the  Turkish  sense ;  but 
the  Turks  could  not  maintain  this  large  force  there  ;  already  it  was 
reduced  to  10,000  men ;  nothing  had  been  settled  ;  the  Constitution 
was  virtually  suspended ;  there  was  practically  no  government  but 
that  of  the  Pasha,  through  the  agency  of  his  troops ;  none  of  the 
refugees  or  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  had  yet  returned  to  Crete ; 
when  the  Spring  came  the  revolt  would  break  out  again,  and  the  Turks 
would  find  that  they  held  only  the  land  in  which  their  troops  stood. 
By  that  time,  M.  Tricoupis  said  that  his  Government  hoped  to  have  in 
their  hands  the  three  ironclads  now  building  in  France ;  these  were  more 
.  powerful  and  faster  than  any  ships  which  the  Turks  had,  and  would  prac- 
tically give  them  command  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  enable  the  Greek 
Government  to  forbid  the  landing  of  any  Turkish  reinforcements  in 
Crete.  It  would  then  rest  with  England,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  fleet, 
had  command  in  these  waters,  to  say  whether  the  Turks  should  send 
reinforcements  to  the  island  to  maintain  the  existing  order  of  things, 
which  was  utterly  opposed  to  treaty  obligations ;  if  not,  Crete  would 
be  lost  to  Turkey.  He  was  not  vrithout  hopes  that,  when  this  was 
made  clear  to  England  and  the  Great  Powers,  diplomacy  would  step 
in,  and  allow  the  island  to  be  annexed  to  Greece.  It  had  long  been 
only  a  cause  of  expense  to  the  Turks  ;  the  chronic  revolts  of  its  people 
necessitated  the  continual  sending  of  troops  there ;  it  was  never  able 
to  give  a  surplus  revenue  to  the  Saltan. 

He  thought  it  possible  that  Turkey  might,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Great  Powers,  be  disposed  to  consider  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the 
island.  He  alluded  to  the  rumours  that  England  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  island,  and  might  insist  upon  a  naval  harbour 
at  Suda  Bay;  he  seemed  to  think  there  was  some  truth  in  this; 
but  he  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  to  the  Greek 
Government  than  any  such  scheme:  they  would  prefer  that  it 
should  remain  under  the  Turks. 
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M,  Tricoupis  further  commented  on  the  fact  that,  while  England 
apparently  had  been  so  successful  in  dealing  with  its  subject  races  in 
India»  it  had  been  unsuccessful  when  trying  its  hand  in  governing 
Greeks  in  the  Levant.  It  had  failed  completely  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  spite  of  its  large  expenditure  there  :  the 
people  of  these  islands  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  annexation  to 
Greece,  and  not  a  voice  was  ever  heard  now  of  reg^t ;  it  waa  quite 
untrue  that  the  islands  were  less  prosperous  now  than  formerly.  The 
town  of  Corfu  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English  garrison,  but  the  people  of  the  interior  had  gained  in  every 
way,  and  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  more  loyal  and  more  contented. 
Their  roiids  had  been  doubled,  and  agriculture  had  greatly  prospered. 
The  Government  of  Cyprus,  he  said,  was  even  a  greater  failure.  It 
was  carried  on  at  a  ridiculous  expense,  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  it  would  be  under  administration  by  Greece,  The  people,  he 
said,  were  in  a  worse  condition  now  than  under  the  Turks ;  they  were 
ground  down  by  the  taxes,  and  were  loud  in  their  complaints.  In 
Turkish  times  the  taxes,  though  heavy,  were  seldom  paid,  and  though 
the  Government  was  thoroughly  corrupt,  there  was  not  the  same  dis- 
content as  now.  M.  Tricoupis  complained  also  of  the  general  tone 
of  English  diplomacy  to  Greece.  lie  could  not  understand  why, 
having  done  so  much  for  Greece,  having  fought  for  them  at  Navarino, 
having  conceded  the  Ionian  Islands,  having  befriended  them  at  Berlin, 
it  should  go  out  of  its  way  to  treat  Greece  with  habitual  contempt  and 
neglect.  The  French,  who  had  also  done  much  for  Greece,  but  not  so 
much,  adopt-ed  a  very  different  course,  and  were  habitually  civil  and  con- 
ciliatory in  their  communications,  and,  as  a  result,  were  universally 
popular.  The  Greek  Government,  he  said,  was  grateful  to  Englahd  for 
reducing  the  duty  on  currants  ;  he  fully  expected  that  the  remain- 
ing duty  would  be  knocked  ofil  It  was  of  immense  importance  to 
Greece  to  extend  its  market  for  currants,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  France,  under  Protectionist  ideas,  was  raising  her  duties, 

I  have  quoted  M.  Tricoupis'  conversation  without  any  comments 
of  my  own.  Though  he  has  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister,  he  must 
continue  to  exercise  immense  influence  in  Greece.  He  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  even  by  his  opponents,  to  be  the  ablest  and  most 
conspicuous  man  of  politics  yet  produced  by  modem  Greece ;  a  man 
on  the  highest  level  of  European  statesmanship  j  with  unrivalled  powers 
of  work  ;  of  unquestioned  honesty  ;  and  with  remarkable  eloquence. 
He  isj  perhaps,  by  reason  of  these  qualities,  rather  imperious  and  auto- 
cratic in  his  Cabinet  and  in  the  Chamber,  and  too  little  disposed  to 
concede  to  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of  others.  His  successor,  M. 
Delyannis,  is  also  a  statesman  of  capacity  and  of  unquestioned  probity, 
and  with  great  experience  gained  in  diplomacy  aa  Minister  at  Paris 
and  Berlin  ;  with  considerable  eloquence  and  equal  facility  in  speaking 
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in  the  purified  language  of  the  young  Greeks  and  in  the  patois  of  his 
native  province  ;  but  he  has  not  the  same  grasp  of  detail,  financial 
ability,  or  power  of  carrying  his  colleagues  with  him  as  his  oppo- 
nents. He  is  in  a  dangerous  apd  critical  position — Shaving  been 
elected  with  the  cry  for  a  more  vigorous  and  ambitious  policy.  It  is 
probable  that  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  this  part.  He  has 
already  disappointed  the  Cretan  refugees  by  his  answer  to  a  deputation 
on  the  subject  of  his  policy  in  respect  of  Crete.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  will  be  so  adventurous  even  as  M.  Tricoupis  promised 
to  be,  when  the  three  ironclads  are  to  hand. 

With  reference  to  M.  Tricoupis'  complaints  of  English  diplomacy, 
I  may  observe  how  important  it  is  that  the  tone  of  our  legations  shoold 
be  of  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  character.  In  too  many  cases  of 
smaller  countries,  the  English  diplomats  and  their  subordinates  are 
apt  to  speak  of  the  people  among  whom  they  find  themselves,  and 
their  statesmen,  in  terms  of  disparagement  and  in  a  querulous  and 
nagging  tone,  assuming  the  position  of  superior  persons  and  critics, 
and  not  making  allowance  for  the  difficulties  and  past  history  of 
the  country.*  A  little  sympathy  and  a  friendly  tone  would  go  a  long 
way  in  preventing  ill-feeling  resulting  from  diplomatic  necessities. 

During  my  visit  to  Athens  in  1887,  I  saw  much  of  the  diplomatic 
society  there.  Each  of  seven  Great  Powers  is  represented  by  a 
Minister,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Attach6,  and  many  smaller  Powers  by  one 
or  two  representatives.  These  gentlemen  and  their  families  meet  one 
another  two  pr  three  times  a  day,  and  exchange  courtesies  and  gossip. 
There  is  little  other  society  in  Athens  ;  for  the  Ministers  are  very  poorly 
paid,  the  Prime  Minister  receiving  a  salary  of  only  £350  a  year. 
These  diplomats  contained  among  their  members  many  able,  accom- 
plished, and  agreeable  men.  Their  misfortune  is  that  they  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.  Once  perhaps  in  five  or  six  years  there  is  a 
diplomatic  breeze  in  which  Greece  may  have  some  concern.  The 
question  is  probably  then  dealt  with  at  London,  Paris,  or  Constan- 
tinople, and  not  at  Athens.  It  seems  a  pity  so  much  ability  should 
be  wasted. 

We  should  always  recollect  how  difficult  is  the  position  of  modem 
Greece.  With  a  restricted  area,  which  certainly  does  not  admit  of  a 
very  large  increase  of  population  beyond  the  the  present  two  millions, 
there  is  a  far  larger  population  of  Greeks,  probably  four  millions, 
under  the  rule  of  Turkey.  Some  of  these  are  in  districts  and  islands 
where  they  form  the  immense  majority  of  the  population,  and  where 
there  is  reasonable  hope  that  annexation  to  the  parent  country  may  be 
possible.  Others,  and  the  larger  part,  are  to  be  found  at  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  and  the  coasts  of  Turkey  bordering  on  the  sea,  whero 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  union  so  long  as  the  Turkish  empire  '. 

*  These  remarks  have  no  reference  whatever  to  our  present  Minister  at  i 
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Even  when  this  breaks  up  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Greek  role 
will  be  substitnted  for  Turkisli  role  on  the  Basphorus  or  in  Asia 
Minor.  With  all  these  kindred  Greeks  there  is  necessarily  the 
strongest  bond  of  union ;  nothing  can  be  done  in  Turkey  aifecting 
this  population  which  does  not  greatly  excite  the  sympathies  and  in- 
terest of  the  Greek  people.  They  must  b©  ready  for  action  when  the 
time  oomes  ;  there  are  men  among  them  always  ready  to  assist  insur* 
gents  with  arms  and  money* 

They  are  accused  of  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but  they  know 
that  it  is  only  by  agitation,  incitement,  and  insurrection  that  any 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  past.  They  see  the  result  of  the  adven- 
turous policy  of  Bulgaria  in  obtaining  the  union  of  Roumelia,  aud  in 
the  esctension  of  its  interests  in  Macedonia.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  jealousy  of  Greece  with  respect  to  the  farther  extension  of 
Bulgaria  to  the  south  and  west. 

One  effect  of  the  uprising  of  Bulgaria  has  already  been  that  a 
definite  limit  has  been  placed  to  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Bulgarians  have  asserted  themselves.  They  are  more  numerous  than 
the  Greeks.  They  have  shown  equal  capacity  for  governing  them- 
selves. The  Greeks  can  no  more  hope  to  lead  or  incorporate  the 
Bulgarians  as  they  once  hoped,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  doing,  under  the  shadow  of  Turkey.  The  latter  in  the  future 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey  in  Europe  must  have  the  larger 
share.  The  ethnological  distribution  shows  that  eastward  of  Salonica 
the  Bulgarians  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Greeks ;  in  fact,  they 
<x)nstitute  the  population,  except  in  a  narrow  fringe  of  country  Ixjrder- 
ing  on  tJie  ^gean  Sea,  But  this  should  not  prevent  the  Bulgarians 
having  aocesa  to  the  Mediterranean. 

That  Macedonia  and  Albania  and  what  remains  of  Epirus  will 
ultimately,  and  pi-obably  at  no  distant  day,  be  freed  from  Tarkish  rule 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  difference  between  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  provinces  recently  freed  is  so  great  that,  if  some  speedy  and 
unprecedeuted  change  does  not  take  place  in  Turkish  administration, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  Europe  to  resist  the  claims  of  these  people 
for  the  like  treatment. 

The  wise  course  would  be  for  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  to  come 
to  some  understanding  as  to  the  future  lines  of  demarcation ;  but 
there  is  little  sign  of  the  existence  in .  any  of  these  people  or  their 
statesmen  of  a  temper  which  will  enable  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  and  the  chances  of  Turkey  consist  in  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  question  in  consequence  of  these  jealousies,  fomented 
and  stimulated  perhaps  by  other  powers  beyond.  Meanwhile  there  may 
perhaps  yet  be  time  for  Turkey  to  be  mindful  of  the  old  line,  well 
known  to  Westminster  scholars :  ^^  Ant  disce  aut  discede,  manet  sors 
tertia  coedi/* 
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Both  in  1857  and  1887  I  stopped  on  my  way  home  from  Greece  at 
C!orfa.  In  the  former  year  I  spent  a  few  days  there  with  the  GoTemory 
Sir  John  Young,  at  the  Government  House,  then  one  of  the  most 
delightful  residences  out  of  England,  the  envy  of  every  official  in  the 
Colonial  service,  and  with  a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  Albanian 
mountains.  I  well  remember  the  national  pride  with  which,  coming 
from  the  East,  one  first  met  here  the  English  soldiers  in  charge  of 
this  stronghold.  Nothing  could  be  more  bright  and  lively  than  the 
little  town,  with  its  large  garrison.  Everything  was  organised  to 
make  life  as  pleasant  and  as  English  as  possible.  By  contrast,  it  now 
appears  to  Englishmen  forlorn  and  deserted.  Gk)vemment  House,  now 
the  King's  palace,  is  seldom  occupied,  and  looks  shabby  and  ill-kept. 
There  are  everywhere  the  sad  reminders  of  the  English  occupation, 
in  dismantled  forts,  the  statues  of  former  governors,  the  parade,  where 
formerly  four  or  five  regiments  were  often  exercised,  now  deserted. 

Nothing  has  more  offended  Greek  susceptibilities  than  the  dis- 
mantling and  razing  of  so  many  of  the  fortifications,  on  which  so  much 
English  money  had  been  spent.  I  have  had  this  thrown  in  my  teeth 
on  many  occasions,  as  an  example  of  contemptuous  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  departing  Power.  But,  in  fact,  the  charge  is  unfounded  as 
against  England.  The  Ionian  Islands  could  not  have  been  given  up 
to  Greece  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  it  was  Austria 
alone  which  made  it  a  condition  of  its  assent  that  these  fortifications 
at  Corfu  should  be  razed. 

From  inquiries  I  made  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  towns- 
people of  Corfu  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  English 
money  was  so  freely  sp^it  in  the  town ;  but  the  population  outside 
the  town  are  content  with  the  change,  and  Greece  has  no  more  loyal 
subjects.  I  recollect  well  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  arguing  in  our  House  of  Commons  against  the  cession 
of  the  islands,  some  time  before  the  event,  gravely  saying  that  if 
given  up  by  England  they  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  Turkey,  to 
whom  they  naturally  belonged,  rather  than  to  Greece,  as  the  people 
were  not  Greeks  by  race  !  Whatever  their  mixture  of  blood,  they 
consider  themselves  essentially  Greeks. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  England  in  the  retention  of  Corfu  as  a  naval 
station,  and  the  fears  of  the  ambition  of  Greece,  which  induced  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom,  after  the  death 
of  Canning,  the  negotiations  as  to  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece  unfortunately  fell,  to  use  all  their  influence  to  restrict  them 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  insist  upon  restoring  to  the  Turks  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Crete,  which  had  practically  asserted  their  independence. 
Against  this  policy  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell  made 
most  vigorous  protests  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Lord  Palmenrtxm 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  the  possession  of  Crete  was  necessary  both 
to  the  political  well-being  and  to  the  national  defence  of  Greece ; 
while  Lord  John  Russell,  in  one  of  those  noble  sentences  which  not 
unfrequently  distinguished  him,  said,  in  reply  to  the  argument  that 
the  interests  of  England  were  opposed  to  the  union  of  Crete  with 
Greece :  '^  I  will  never  consent  to  be  classed  with  those  who  think 
that  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  any  part  of  the  world  would  be 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  England."  The  sentence  ought  to  be 
carved  over  the  portals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  a  memento  of  past 
diplomatic  errors,  and  as  a  guide  for  future  policy. 

6.  Shaw  Lefevre. 


WOLFE    TONE: 


A  NOTE. 


To  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1890,  I  con- 
tributed two  articles  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  famous 
Irish  rebel  of  1798,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

As  it  is  probable  that  by  the  courteous  permission  of  the  editor  of  that 
magazine  1  may  republish  these  articles  in  a  separate  form,  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  any  criticism,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  which 
might  enable  me  to  correct  or  modify  any  part  of  the  picture  there  drawn 
of  a  very  remarkable  character  and  of  a  very  memorable  life.  But  I  looked 
in  vain,  until  the  last  November  number  (1890)  of  this  Rkvibw  appeared, 
when  some  notice  of  my  articles  occurred,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  upon  the  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky's  History. 
But  on  examining  what  Mr.  McCarthy  says  in  that  paper,  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  it  was  useless  for  any  purpose  of  correction.  It  not 
only  avoids  all  details,  but  it  avoids  all  facts  of  any  kind.  It  is  violently 
hostile  and  even  denunciatory  in  tone,  without  specifying  one  single  touch  in 
my  representation  which  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue  to  Nature,  or  even  one 
single  great  omission  which  could  materially  affect  its  fidelity.  I  find 
myself  therefore  in  the  position — so  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned — of  having 
nothing  to  answer,  and  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  correction  either  to 
accept  or  to  resist.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  find  the  expression  of  very 
strong  hostility  to  my  representation  of  certain  historical  facts  and  events 
coupled  with  an  obvious  inability  to  contradict  any  one  of  them,  I  must 
conclude  that  my  narrative  of  those  events  has  not  been  found  assailable — 
so  far  at  least  as  this  writer  is  concerned.  Nor  does  this  surprise  me  ; 
because  I  have  taken  all  my  facts  from  the  memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone,  written  by 
himself,  and  supplemented  by  a  devoted  son.  I  have  kept  strictly  within 
the  lines  of  an  autobiographical  journal  kept  by  the  man,  and  traced  by  his 
own  hand,  or  by  another  hand  not  less  friendly  than  his  own.  I  therefore 
now  publicly  challenge  any  contradiction  of  any  part  of  my  narrative,  makings 
however,  as  I  now  do,  only  one  confession,  which  requires  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 


WOLFE    TONE. 


8or 


The  autobiography  of  Wolfe  Tone  wii«  ftKXJUim ended  to  me  by  a  fiiend, 
who  is  au  Irislimaii,  aud  who  shares  somewhat  in  those  vague  feelings  of 
lenient  judgment  whii^h  are  aj>t  to  gather  round  the  memory  of  dead  men 
who  have  fallen  in  jmy  kind  of  coiiteist.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  18HH 
I  pixieui'ed  the  book,  and  devoted  to  a  close  exaraiuation  of  it  many  hour:a  in 
which  its  stormy  and  savagu  features  conti-asted  atrongly  with  the  beauty 
and  peace  of  Buri-onnding  Nature.  But  I  found  the  book  moi*e  eugrossing 
than  any  novel.  Its  unfolding  of  chariictpr,  its  oonfesHioufi  of  motive,  it» 
bursts  of  ferocious  pasyionj  its  iuteuiyi^  hati-eds,  it*i  dramatii*  incidents,  the 
great  personage.s  whom  we  see  passing  across  its  stage,  its  clear  discernment 
of  the  baseness  of  his  own  a^odates,  it^  nns4:TUpu1ous  determination  to  use 
any  inntrumentij,  however  foul — it*?  lurid  setting  in  gloom  and  despair  anr 
death — all  combine  to  raise  it?*  inteivst,  in  my  opinion,  far  aWve  that  of  a* 
artiticial  tiiigedy.  One  thing  above  all  struck  me  as  a  insult  of  the  wi 
life,  and  that  wast  the  utter  falt^eness  of  the  kind  of  glamour  wliich  in  stiu. 
nunds  h&^  bt^n  allowed  to  gather  round  the  man  who  has  made  these  reve- 
lations  of  himself.  In  this  judgment  of  the  whole  I  have  no  temptation  to 
condemn  all  i-ebellions  against  exL^ting  Governments  \m  of  necesaity  either 
base  or  wickeih  I  am  myself  the  descendant  of  men  who  personally  staked 
all,  and  lost  all,  in  resisting  the  encroachment  «jf  unconstitutional  authority- 
My  judgment  was  formed  entirely  on  the  sjiecid  featvues  of  the  ca^e,  on  th^ 
moral  character  of  the  C4ireer  described,  of  the  means  employed,  and  of  the 
ends  to  be  attained. 

It  wjis  under  the  impulse  of  this  conviction  that  I  wrote  the  papers  which 
Mr.  MfCaithy  so  vehemently  denounces,  and  which  he  so  carefidly  refrains 
fi*om  answering.  But  the  friend  who  had  jidvist^l  me  to  read  the  bjok  was, 
to  my  surprise,  sufficiently  under  the  glamour  to  which  J  have  i-eferre*!  to 
be  somewhat  distui-bed  by  the  results  (jf  my  reading.  But,  unlike  Mr. 
McC*arthy,  he  has,  in  response  to  my  appeal  for  any  sj^ecitic  errort  or  extig- 
geration,  or  omission  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  might  justify  Ids  own 
more  favourable  estimate,  indicated  nome  two  or  three  points  upon  which 
some  coiTection  is  due.  One  of  them  is  a  jioint  of  some  importance,  as 
bearing  upon  personal  chaiticter  ;  and  iinother  of  them  is  of  some  iucidental 
imp:irtance  in  respect  t-o  some  details  of  the  rebidlion.  These  corrections 
will  be  made  when  the  ]>apers  come  to  be  republishe<l.  But  the  passages 
they  refer  to  might  never  have  been  ivritten  so  far  as  they  afleet  the  genei-al 
result.  I  do  not  here  spet^ifv  the  ptssages  I  refer  to,  because  I  shall  be  curious 
to  observe  how  far  Mr,  McCarthy,  or  any  other  critic,  is  sufficiently  informed 
to  be  able  to  detect  them,  I  have  a  stroog  suspicion  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  my  study  of  a  most  cui'ious  book  has  been  far  closer  than  their  own. 
But  iK^ssibly  they  may  light  on  some  other  points  on  which  snrne  similar 
corrections  may  be  due.     If  so,  such  corrections  will  be  maile. 

There  is  one  c*iveat^  however,  which  I  must  enter,  I  decline  to  be  di'awn 
into  any  argument  with  Mr,  McCarthy  wluch  does  not  concern  facts, 
but  concerns  the  moral  judgment  which  is  due  upon  those  facts,  I  cannot 
argue  whether  it  w^as  or  was  not  a  ba^se  act  to  i*fl*er  his  services  to  England 
nnd  then  to  vow  eternal  vengeance  against  her,  bei*ause  her  great  Minister 
deoUneil  his  offer.     I  cannot  argue  whether  such  conduct  was  not  d^^^wJc^x 
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base  in  connection  with  the  kind  of  service  which  he  did  offer — whether  his 
proposal  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  act  on  an  enormous  scale  as  a  buccaneer  and  pirate 
a^ftinst  the  Spaniards  was  or  was  not  the  proposal  of  a  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled adventurer.  I  cannot  argue  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  thoroughly 
dishonest  course  to  go  back  to  Ireland  and  there  argue  that  for  Ireland  to 
send  a  single  soldier  to  help  England  in  a  war  with  Spain  would  be  the 
crime  of  murder.  I  cannot  argue  whether  again,  after  this  contention,  it 
was  or  was  not  a  disgraceful  act  to  renew  negotiations  with  the  English 
Ministry  that  he  might  be  commissioned  to  fight,  and  sack,  and  plunder, 
and  commit  sacrilege  in  the  rich  churches  of  the  Spanish  Main.  I  cannot 
argue  whether,  when  an  American '  ofi&cer  told  him  that  such  enterprises 
ould  never  secure  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  or  was  not  a 
r  hypocrisy  to  change  his  tone  and  pretend  that  the  liberty  of  the  Spanish 
>nies  was  his  end  and  aim.  I  cannot  argue  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
freat  wickedness  to  be  willing  to  sell  his  own  country  to  the  French 
Government  which  he  knew  to  be  unscrupulous  and  corrupt,  provided  he 
could  secure  a  high  and  good  place  in  the  administration  of  it.  I  will  not  argue 
whether  it  was  not  cruel  and  ferocious  to  be  willing  to  employ  the  Infernal 
Biigade  fresh  fi'om  the  horroi-s  of  La  Vend^  in  the  invasion  and  devasta- 
tion of  England.  I  will  not  argue  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  act  of  a 
savage  to  advise  the  deliberate  massacre  of  all  Irishmen  who  might  resist  his 
fellow-conspirators  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  homes.  About 
none  of  these  questions — and  many  more — will  I  waste  time  in  controversy. 
I  will  only  add,  now,  that  I  dispute  altogether  that  view  of  the  functions 
of  history  which  identifies  a  fair  judicial  spirit  in  judging  of  the  past 
and  of  the  dead,  with  a  mere  languid  balancing  between  good  and  evil, 
between  right  and  wrong.  We  must  always,  indeed,  make  due  allowance 
for  the  standard  of  morals  prevalent  in  the  times  of  which  we  write.  But 
\^e  must  remember  that  the  times  in  which  Wolfe  Tone  lived  and  acted  were 
practically  the  times  in  which  we  are  living  now.  There  are  some  few  men 
and  women  now  alive  who  were  for  at  least  a  short  time  his  contemporaries. 
They  were  separated  from  him,  indeed,  by  a  space  of  years  which  measures 
the  distance  between  childhood  and  maturity.  But  still  we  can  never  feel 
that  the  moral  horizon  has  shifted  perceptibly  since  the  time  of  the  latest 
generation  which  has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
history  to  record  its  verdict,  and  to  pass  its  sentences  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  human  conduct.  Her  summings-up  may  be  most  impartial,  and  yet  be 
most  severe.  There  are  occasions  when,  like  other  judges,  she  must  put  on 
the  black  cap,  and  pronounce  the  heaviest  sentence  known  to  human  law. 
Intellectual  power,  clearness  of  vision,  versatility,  resource,  and  even  the 
good-nature  of  boon-companionship,  are  irrelevant  to  the  great  issues  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  with  which  history  has  to  deal.  Let 
them  be  acknowledged  for  all  that  they  are  worth.  But  don't  let  them 
blind  or  obscure  our  moral  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men. 

Arotll. 
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NO  one  was  surprised  at  the  rebuff  administered  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  by  the  return  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Tsar 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews. 

On  February  1,  1882,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  in  response  to  a  requi- 
sition signed  by  peers  and  gentlemen  of  influence  who  desired,  in  as 
public  a  manner  as  possible,  to  call  the  Russian  Government  to  account 
for  the  outrages  of  which  Russian  Jews  were  at  that  time  alleged  to 
be  the  victims.  But  the  Russian  Government  were  little  disturbed 
by  this  gathering  of  English  gentlemen.  Naturally,  they  felt  some 
resentment  at  the  interference  in  their  affairs,  but  they  did  not  alter  their 
policy.  Three  months  afterwards  they  promulgated  the  laws  of  which 
so  much  lately  has  been  heard,  the  '*  May  Laws  of  1882."  These 
laws  have,  however,  been  marked  more  by  their  transgression  than 
their  observance.  The  Gh)vemment  authorities  have  seemed  either 
unable  or  indisposed  to  enforce  them.  Latterly,  however,  the  Russian 
Government  have  formed  the  opinion,  on  grounds  which  to  them  seem 
BufScient,  that  the  extent  to  which  these  laws  are  being  broken  or 
evaded  constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire.  Accordingly,  they  have  taken  steps  to  lessen  the  danger. 
They  have  issued  instructions  that  in  future  the  May  Laws  of  1882 
are  to  be  strictly  observed  and  enforced.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
carrying  out  of  these  instructions  has  inflicted  much  hardship  on  the 
Jews,  hardship  which  all  but  the  absolutely  heartless,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  the  policy  which  has  caused  it,  must  sincerely  deplore. 
A  pitiful  wail  has  gone  up  from  the  sufferers,  and  western  Europe^ 
which  hears  it,  stands  horrified  at  what  it  terms  the  *'  brutal "  policy 
which  has  called  it  forth. 

VOL.  LUC  X 
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A  decade  has  not  passed  since  the  date  of  the  meeting  already  re- 
ferred to,  but  London  has  been  again  the  seat  of  another  meeting  of 
protest,  similarly  presided  over  and  similarly  requisitioned.  The 
voice  of  this  assembly  has  penetrated  no  further  than  did  that  of  its 
predecessor.  The  autocrat  who  wields  the  sceptre  of  Bussia  is  not 
turned  from  his  resolve.  He  declines,  as  Mr.  Froude  and  every  man 
in  his  right  senses  expected  he  would  decline,  to  receive  the  English 
deputation  who  were  to  interview  him  on  behalf  of  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects, and  he  returns  the  memorial  addressed  to  him.  He  does  not  feel 
that  such  officious  aid  will  help  him  and  his  advisers  to  cope  the  better 
with  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  and  prefers  to  remain  unen- 
cumbered with  it.  He  does  not  see  why  he  should  trouble  himself 
about  a  meeting  held  in  the  London  Guildhall  any  more  than  our 
Queen  would  trouble  herself  about  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of  St, 
Petersburg  convened  to  protest  against  the  alleged  coercion  of  the  Irish 
people.  Not  .only  does  His  Imperial  Majesty  decline  with  **  one  stroke 
of  his  pen  "  to  **  annul  those  laws  which  now  press  so  grievously  on 
the  Jews,"  but  he  seems  more  than  ever  resolved  that  those  laws  shall 
be  strictly  enforced. 

Yet  friend  and  foe  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  Tsar's  excellent  per- 
sonal qualities,  to  his  innate  humane  and  pious  disposition,  to  his 
many  domestic  virtues.  This  being  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  something 
has  hardened  this  Sovereign's  heart,  some  strong  motive  dictated  this 
:stem  policy  ?  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  policy  has 
been  adopted  from  mere  caprice.  What  motive,  then,  has  actuated 
it  ?  Surely  until  we  have  discovered  the  motive,  and  considered  its 
sufficiency,  even  as  partial  excuse,  if  not  total  justification,  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  withhold  our  condemnation  of  the  Tsar  and  ' 
his  advisers.  Further,  in  interfering  at  all  with  the  Tsar  in  his 
internal  policy,  we  adopt  a  course  which  cannot  but  fail  to  make  bad 
blood  between  the  two  countries,  and  we  expose  ourselves  to  a  retort 
such  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Kovoye  Vremya  of 
December  18  : — 

"  The  concern  of  England,"  this  paper  sarcastically  remarks,  "  which  haa 
beggared  the  population  of  India  and  Egypt,  which  has  poisoned  the 
people  of  China  with  opium,  which  destroyed  like  dangerous  insects  the 
natives  of  Australia,  and  which  under  pretext  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade 
is  now  exterminating  in  most  wholesale  fashion  the  numerous  races  of  Africa 
— the  concern  of  a  people  who  do  these  things  is  certainly  touching.** 

With  many  other  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  see  in  the 
existing  government  in  Russia,  in  reference  to  this  question,  that 
object  of  detestation  which  fills  the  vision  of  so  many  estimable 
English  folk,  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  some  reply  to  the  many 
bitter  attacks  which  from  time  to  time  in  our  magazines  and  news- 
papers have  been  made  on  the  Jewish  policy  of  the  Tsar.  I  had  thought 
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that,  keenly  sensitive  as  the  Ruasian  Governinent  are  to  all  aspersions 
on  their  character,  they  woald  by  this  time  have  found  some  competent 
writer  to  put  their  case  before  the  British  public.  Madame  Novikoff 
appears  to  think  that  hor  country  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world »  but  she  cannot  but  know  that  international 
opinion  is  now  a  force  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  She  would 
have  done  better,  I  think,  if  she  had  devoted  the  energy  which  she 
expended  in  endeavouring  to  tarn  the  Gnildhall  meeting  into  ridicule 
to  penning  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Knaaian  Government. 
Her  epistles  to  the  Times  were  certainly  amusing,  were  indeed  to  a 
certain  extent  warranted,  but  they  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
ailay  the  feeling  aroused  in  this  country  against  the  policy  of  her 
Sovereign/ 

Failing  any  exposition  of  the  motives  of  the  Russian  Government 
from  an  authoritative  source,  and  thinking  it  to  be  a  pity  that  any 
unnecessary  bad  feeling  should  exist  between  England  and  Russia,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  anEogUshman  of  many  years'  residence  in 
Russia,  to  place  before  the  English  public  a  few  facts  and  deductions 
which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  liussian 
Government  towards  the  Jews*  At  present,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the 
artacles  which  have  already  appeared  on  this  subject  in  English 
periodicals  as  a  full  and  sufficient  statement  of  the  problem,  the 
Tsar's  policy  would  appear  to  be  either  wholly  motiveless,  or  actuated 
by  the  most  sordid  and  wicked  considerations. 

Turning  to  the  article  on  this  question  which  appeared  in  the 
Fortnighth/  of  October  last,  I  search  in  vain  for  any  clear  expression 
of  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Eussian  Government* 
I  find  quoted  at  the  head  of  the  article  a  passage  from  the  song  of 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: — 

*'  Somotlun^  is  wrong-,  there  nccdctb  change, 
But  what  or  where  ?  " 

but  I  cannot  discover  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry*  I  read 
an  able   summary  of  the  laws  aifecting  Russian  Jews,  and  a  heart- 

iding  description  of  the  sufferings  of  that  ill-starred  people,  but 
tiere  the  argument  seems  to  end.     We  are  not  even  informed,  as  the 

tcicUor  has  pointed  out,  how  it  happens  that  the  Tsar  does  not  feel 
**the  usual  impulse  of  despots  to  protect  the  lowest  class  in  the  com- 
munity, one,  too,  which  is  unresisting  to  a  fault,"  The  article  in 
Blackwoid  of  the  same  month  is  similarly  incomplete.  Yet  to  Mr. 
Lanin 

**  it  is  i\  mutter  of  wonder  that  so  very  little  should  be  known  and  so  much 
rashly  written  in  this  country  about  Russia/' 

*  Since  this  was  id  type,  I  have  bot^n  pleosied  to  notice  a  report  in  the  newapapew 
0tfttliig  thttt  HAdatuc  Novikoflf  ia  prepariog  a  pamphlet  on  the  subioct* 
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and  to  the  writer  in  Blackvxxxl 

*^  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  Riisfia  than  the  general  ignorance  in 
Europe  concerning  the  social  condition  and  internal  affairs  of  that  country.'" 

Surely,  from  gentlemen  so  anxious  to  dissipate  the  crass  ignoranco 
of  the  average  Briton  on  Bussian  questions,  some  enlightenment  on 
the  all-important  point  to  which  I  have  referred  was  only  to  have 
been  expected. 

Mr.  Lanin  is  frank.  He  owns  to  being  perplexed  when  he  asks 
himself  what  has  called  forth  the  hostility  of  the  Russian  Government. 
"  It  is  not,"  he  says, 

"  the  Jewish  religion  that  is  so  unrelentingly  pursued,  for  it  is  admitted  even 
by  the  orthodox  Church  to  be  superior  to  Mohammedanism,  which  enjoys 
toleration  in  Russia.  Neither  is  it  the  Jewish  race,  for  once  a  Jew  adopts 
Christianity  as  his  *  faith/  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with  born  Christians.  It 
cannot  be  the  supposed  economical  influence  for  evil  exerted  by  the  Jews, 
for  the  same  evils  complained  of,  only  in  much  larger  dimensions,  are  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  into  which  a  Jew  never  sets  foot ;  and 
yet  [mark  the  words]  objectless  as  this  persecution  evidently  is  from  any 
reasonable  point  of  view,  not  only  is  it  warmly  advocated  by  a  portion  of  th© 
press,  but  a  fiendish  delight  is  taken  in  contemplating  the  results.'' 

In  other  places  he  writes  :  **  The  powerful  government  of  the  Tsar  is 
employing  all  its  pecuniary  resources,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  human 
hate  to  crush  them  [the  Jews]  out  of  existence,"  "Alexander  IIL  is 
resolved  to  grind  the  Jews  down  to  the  intellectual  level  of  his 
orthodox  subjects,"  and  '*  Russian  Judophobes — many  members  of  the 
Government  included — positively  take  a  pleasure  in  the  disgnsting 
conditions  in  which  Jews  exist." 

I  read  somewhere  that  Mr.  Lanin  ^'  always  seems  to  exaggerate.*^ 
Will  he  not  himself  admit  when  he  reconsiders  the  words  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  article  not  only  that  he  has  seemed  to  exaggerate, 
but  that  he  has  exaggerated  ?  No  fair-minded  opponent  of  the  Russian 
Government  will,  I  feel  sure,  go  all  the  way  with  this  powerful 
writer  in  such  violent  phrases. 

However,  if  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  present  Government  the  dia- 
bolical intentions  which  Mr.  Lanin  imputes,  we  must  ascribe  these 
also  to  most  of  their  predecessors  right  back  to  the  time  of  Catherine  I. 
For,  according  to  Mr.  Lanin's  own  showing,  the  Jewish  question  has 
been  as  much  a  trouble  to  successive  Russian  Governments  as  the  Irish 
question  has  been  to  successive  English  Governments.  How  was  it, 
may  I  ask  Mr.  Lanin,  that  the  Empress  Catherine  I.,  after  the 
annexation  of  the  province  of  Little  Russia,  found  it  desirable  to  order 
the  expulsion  of  this  intelligent  and  harmless  people  from  that 
territory,  and  that  the  gentle  Peter  II.  could  only  find  it  in  his  heart 
so  far  to  relax  this  order  as  to  permit  Jews  to  visit  South  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  fairs  there  ?  How  was  it  that  the 
Empress  Anna  found  it  desirable  to  withdraw  the  permission  she  had . 
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to  Jews  to  visit  her  country  for  purposes  of  commerce,  that 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  felt  obliged  to  frame  more  stringent  laws, 
and  that  the  enlightened  and  philosophic  Catherine  XL  saw  fit  to  pursue 
the  same  policy,  modifying  it  eventually  only  so  far  as  to  permit  Jews 
to  settle  in  the  government  of  Nenv  ttossia,  a  concession  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  the  famous  Pale  of  Settlement,  **  the  main 
grievance  of  the  Jews  and  the  sonrce  of  all  their  sufferings  "  ?  How 
<lid  it  happen  that  Alexander  the  Blessed  failed  in  his  eftort  to  bring 
r  about  the  brotherly  union  and  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  Jews 
rith  tlie  Russians? 

Is  all  this  exceptional  legislation  to  be  ascribed,  like  the  laws  of 
the  present  reign,  to  sheer  devilry  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia?  The  hypothesis  is  unreasonable  and  unwarrantable.  Even 
^he  speakers  at  the  recent  Guildhall  meeting,  one  and  all,  steered 
^iclear  of  uttering  so  outrageous  a  libel  on  the  Russian  Government, 
Phe  writer  of  tlie  article  in  Blarkwood,  too,  prefers  to  leave  the 
question  of  motive  alone,  rather  than  make  an  attack  of  this  kind. 
All  that  he  venturer  to  say,  by  way  of  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
liostility  felt  in  Russia  towards  the  Jews,  is,  that  **  it  is  chiefly  as  a 
trader  that  the  Jew  excites  the  jealousy  x)f  his  neighbour/'  and 
that  "  though  the  Jew  middleman  is  often  useful  he  is  decidedly  an 
unpleasant  character,  and  contributes  much  to  the  unpopularity  of  hia 
race. 

The  promoters  of  the  Guildhall  meeting  would  seem  to  be  as  much 
•in  the  dark  on  the  question  of  motive  as  the  writers  of  the  articles  in 
iie  magazinee.     They  leave  ug  to  infer  it  from  the  resolution  moved 
^"by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Tlmt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  renewed  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  in  Russjji  from  the  openitioQ  of  «4?vere  and  exceptional  edkts  tmd 
^Usabilities  are  deeply  ta  be  deplored,  aiid  tlmt  in  the  last  decadf^  of  the 
nineteenth  century  religious  liberty  ia  a  principle  which  sliould  bo  recog- 
aiised  by  every  Ghiistian  comuinnity  as  among  the  natuml  right.^." 

This  resolution  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  of  two  distinct  proposi- 
tions, which,  so  far  eis  their  wording  is  concerned,  might  l^e  presumed 
to  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  Separately  considered,  no  more 
innocent-looking  propositiona  could  have  been  framed.  Few  would 
iiesitate  to  subscribe  to  them.  But,  of  course,  nobody  present  at 
the  meeting  regarded  them  in  this  way.  They  were  intended  to  be 
read  as  cause  and  effect.  It  was  desired  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
should  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
exceptional  legislation  referred  to  in  the  first  proposition  was  the 
effect  of  his  not  recognising  the  principle  referred  to  in  the  second 
proposition.  The  sting  of  the  resolution  lay  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
itB  component  parts.     Otherwise  the  resolution  is  meaningless. 

We   may  therefore  take  it  as   the   opinion  of  Ih^  ''^  C\MYi»^Tk!&   o^. 
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London  in  Gaildhall  assembled/'  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the 
memorial  do  not  seem  to  support  it,  that  the  Jewish  question  is  at 
bottom  a  religious  question. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  '*  citizens  of  London."  I  am  one  with 
Mr.  Lanin  in  the  opinion  that  the  Jewish  question  is  not  a  religious 
question.  Beligion.  to  my  thinking,  no  more  enters  into  it,  than  it 
did  into  the  Jewish  question  with  which  some  four  thousand  years 
ago  the  Pharaoh  '^  who  knew  not  Joseph  "  had  to  deal.  I  assert 
that  the  Eussians  are  the  most  tolerant  of  people  on  religious  subjects. 
If  you  are  not  orthodox,  they  look  upon  you  as  lost,  but  they  do  not 
add  to  your  misfortune  by  persecuting  you.  Bather,  they  pity  you. 
During  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  in  their  country  I  haye 
never  once,  English  and  heretical  as  I  am,  been  attacked  by  BuaaianB 
on  the  score  of  my  religious  opinions.  I  have  not  enjoyed  this 
immunity  when  in  England  and  other  countries.  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  alike  have  attacked  me.  In  Bussian  villages,  Tartars, 
Lutherans,  and  Catholics  may  be  found  living  side  by  side  with 
orthodox  peasants  on  most  amicable  terms. 

No,  in  all  seriousness,  it  is  not  religion  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  with  the  Bussian  Jews.  The  real  cause  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  Pharaoh's  time. 

"  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph,  and  he 
said  to  his  people,  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  too  many 
and  too  mighty  for  us :  come,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them  ;  lest  they  multi- 
ply, and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  also  join 

themselves  unto  our  enemies And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children 

of  Israel  to  serve  them  mth  rigour And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 

people  saying,  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every 
daughter  ye  shall  save  alive  "  (Exodus,  chapter  i.,  revised  version). 

The  children  of  Israel  of  the  present  century  are  becoming  "  too 
many  and  too  mighty "  for  the  people  of  Bussia,  and  the  modem 
Pharaoh  is  endeavouring  in  his  own  way  to  reduce  their  number,  and 
.to  weaken  their  power.  Like  his  prototype  he  considers  his  best 
plan  is  to  make  them  **  to  serve  with  rigoar,"  to  make  ezistence 
harder  for  them.  Perchance,  then  they  may  be  induced  lo  start  in 
search  of  a  new  Canaan.  He  will  not  refuse  to  let  them  go.  No 
heaven-sent  plagues  are  necessary  ere  he  will  give  his  consent.  The 
very  presence  of  the  Jews  in  his  country  is,  in  his  opinion,  plague 
enough.  He  would  be  only  too  well  pleased,  if  a  Moses  were  to  arise 
to  lead  them  across  his  western  frontier. 

Fear,  then,  and  not  religious  bigotry  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Tsar's 
policy  toward  the  Jews.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  he  and  his  advisers 
consider  that  they  have  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding  the  BuBsiftn 
Jews  in  their  number  and  their  pecub'ar  characteriatics  as  a  real 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  Empire.     They  strive,  thereforei  in 
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obedience  to  the  ^Tiret  Law  of  Nature'*  to  preseire  their  own 
existence.     Are  they  to  be  blamed  ? 

We  are  now  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter,  to  the  important 
question :  Do  these  reasonable  grounds  exist  ?  Before  any  one  can 
give  an  accurate  answer  to  this  question,  he  must  first  rid  himself  of 
all  personal  bias  against  either  Russian  or  Jew,  and  then  listen  to, 
and  carefully  weigh,  the  arguments  of  both  parties. 

Probably,  the  roost  important,  and  at  the  same  time  most  moderate, 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  Russian  Government,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  article  on  the  Jewish  Question  in  *'  Contemporary^  Russia/' *  the 
work  of  M.  Skalko&ky,  Vice-Pi*esident  of  the  Russian  Mining 
Department,  a  travelled  and  well-informed  man.  No  English  trans- 
lation of  this  book  has,  I  am  told,  yet  been  published,  and  I  shall 
therefore  refer  to  the  article  in  question  at  considerable  length.f 

Dealing  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Jewish  Question,  M. 
Skalkoffsky  points  out  that 

'*Tlie  Jewish  problem  in  Russia  is  a  legacy  from  the  Poles.  The  ktzy  and 
unprinciplerl  Polihh  nobility,  inctipiible  sk&  they  wt^re  of  iiitle[)endeiit  fiction, were 
gliid  of  the  assistjiuce  ol"  the  Jews  in  exploitiiig  a  ilowu -trodden  peatiiititry, 
and  thus  their  coiuitry  soon  became  the  nucleus  to  wlitcb  the  Jews  were 
atti'acted.  Wbeu  a  part  oF  the  country  wa*;  annexed  to  Kussia,  it  became 
imj>eratively  necessary  to  relinquish  the  existing  policy  of  ignoring  the  Jews 
fdtogether  which  had  been  favoured  by  Peter  the  Greiit  and  EhjEabeth,  the 
former  saj-ing  that  he  had  rogues  enouffh  among  his  own  peoph^and  the  latter 
that  she  dasired  no  nmterial  beueMt  from  the  enemies  of  GhrLst. 

**  The  quewtiou  bad  to  be  coimidered  seriously,  and  the  i-overinneut,  talking 
the  only  coun^e  at  all  practicable^  secui'ed  Uj  the  race  comparative  freedom 
of  action  in  the  particulai*  dLstiicts  where  they  had  been  heitled  for  centurieR, 
and  even  invited  them  to  populate  a  part  of  Houth  Russia  then  very  thinly 
inhabited  ;  taking  the  strictest  measures,  however,  U\  prevent  the  farther 
spread  of  the  rar^e  Into  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Empire, 

**  In  time,  however,  the  strict nesis  of  the  laws  became  relaxed,  and  the 
Jews  spread  into  the  interior,  causing  the  siime  complaints  to  be  uttered  on 
every  side  as  had  been  made  agiiinst  them  in  the  western  provinces.  Mere 
the  state  of  afToirs  soon  became  almof?t  unbeniitbh*,  especially  aliout  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ivLen  the  intluence  of  the  Polish  nobilicy  in 
Russia  was  ni  its  height.  The  reme«ly  propr>sed  by  the  imrtisans  of  the  Jews 
was  to  abolish  the  Piileof  Settlement  jdtogciber,  and  by  permitting  the  Jews 
to  settle  anyw^here  thi'oughout  Russia^  to  assist  them  to  lose  themselves 
amon^  the  native  population. 

**  Unfortunately,  this  hojie  can  only  be  treated  as  an  illusion.  The  idea 
of  grafting  the  race  on  the  natives  would  ]>erha|is  be  tenable  if  we  could 
imagine  the  necessity,  or  rather  the  scope,  recjuiretl  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
peculiar  talents  of  the  race.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the  cIjlks  of  business 
men  which  the  Jews  almost  invariably  belong  to  should  form  a  very  tritiing 
percentage  of  the  entire  population. 

**  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  seeing  that  the  Jews 
multiply  with   such  astonishing  rapidity  under  their   present  conditions, 

*  •' Sovrenieanaia  RosBift."     2nd  edition.     1S90. 

t  For  the  translation  of  thiB  article  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alex.   Coatefi,  of  St. 

Petersburg. 
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what  is  to  be  expected  if  they  are  permitted  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  empire  % 

"  The  disturbances  in  Rostoffon  the  Don,  Ekaterinoslav  and  Nijni-Novgorod 
plainly  demonstrate  tha  untenable  nature  of  the  theory — which,  however, 
was  never  shared  by  the  Government — that  the  distribution  of  the  Jews  in 
small  portions  among  the  population  throughout  Russia,  in  other  words,  the 
suspension  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  is  the  best  means  of  solving  the  Jewish 
problem.  In  the  towns  named  the  proportion  of  Jews  is  very  insignificant, 
yet  the  disturbances  plainly  prove  that  even  so  small  a  dose  of  the  national 
distemper  is  more  than  the  popular  organism  can  support. 

**  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  more  instances.  We  learn  from  the 
official  report  of  M.  Augustinovitch,  published  by  t\\&  PraviUUtveiini  Veatnikj 
that  the  colonisation  of  the  Island  of  Sahalin  was  observed  to  be  making 
most  satisfactory  progress  until  lately,  when  a  few  Jews  appeared  among 
the  convicts.  With  their  advent  all  was  changed.  The  most  stringent 
measures  taken  by  the  Governor  and  his  officials  proved  unavailing.  The 
secret  sale  of  spirits  was  introduced,  and  while  the  Jews  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing small  fortunes,  the  convicts  of  other  religious  persuasions  lost  everything, 
including  the  assistance  which  was  given  them  by  the  Government  on  having 
served  their  time.  Scarcely  a  single  Jew  performs  the  hard  labour  allotted 
to  him,  as  he  is  always  in  possession  of  the  means  to  hire  other  convicts  to 
work  for  him,  while  he  himself  carries  on  his  illicit  trade,  and  gradually  robs 
his  fellows  of  the  last  of  their  possessions." 

On  the  fecundity  of  the  Russian  Jews,  and  its  bearing  on  the  pro- 
blem, M.  Skalkoffsky  observes  that 

^*  according  to  ancient  wTitings,  the  Jews  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Kieff  during  the  tenth  century,  and  since  then  their  number  in  the  south- 
western governments  alone  has  attained  the  formidable  figui*e  of  over  two 
millions.*  The  significance  of  this  figure  (which  is  slightly  below  the  actual 
truth)  will  be  perceived  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  following  well-known 
facts.  With  few  unimportant  exceptions  the  Jews  are  not  personally  con- 
cerned in  any  productive  industry,  but  almost  invariably  occupy  a  sort  of 
intermediate  position  as  middlemen,  petty  traders,  agents,  brokers,  drc, 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Without  denying  the  utility  of 
this  feature  of  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  so  enormous  a  pro- 
portion of  middlemen  is  far  above  the  requirements  of  the  country.  In 
France,  when  the  population  exceeded  forty  millions,  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals occupied  in  all  the  branches  of  commerce  was  computed  at  about 
1,800,000,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison  made  between  the  trade  of  France 
and  that  of  the  south-wevstern  governments  of  Russia.  Being  essentially  a 
migratory  people,  the  Jews  simply  inundate  this  or  that  point  according  to 
the  opening  presented  to  their  trade.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that 
the  emigration  of  the  Jews  to  Odessa,  which  has  resulted  in  the  alarming 
preponderance  of  the  race  now  existing  in  that  town,  only  assumed  its  present 
proportions  quite  lately.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade  of' the  pre- 
sent century  the  Jews  commenced  to  pour  into  Odessa  in  regular  hordes.  A 
census  taken  in  the  year  1 859  shows  the  proportion  then  borne  by  the  Jews 
to  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  town  to  have  been  as  1  is  to  7*4,  while 
a  second  census  in  1873,  a  very  incomplete  one,  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
the  growth  of  the  original  population,  which  showed  an  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent,  against  the  census  of  1859,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  Jews  to 
the  remaining  population  was  as  1  is  to  3*7.  In  many  towns,  as,  for  instance, 
Vilno,  Titomir,  Kramenetz,  Podolsk,  and  others,  not  to  mention  Berditscheff 

*  There  are  now  over  G,000,000  Jews  in  Russia. 
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and  Shkloff,  tlie  number  of  Jews  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Chriatians.  The 
Htciady  growth  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  dLstrict  hi  question  would  surely 
indicate  that  the  i*ace  bad  fallen  into  conditions  eminently  favotirable  for  its 
development,  however  elamoroiiinly  the  opposite  may  be  urged  by  the 
Judophiles.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  publishtnl  in  the 
Addi'ess  Calendar  of  the  Odessa  police  by  the  local  Statistical  Committee, 
which  deals  witli  the  fluctuations  observed  in  the  population  of  the 
town,  figure.s  were  produced  which  will  serve  to  demonstnite  the  degree 
of  truthfulness  contained  in  the  numerous  complaints  daily  made  of  the  sup- 
posed hardships  and  oppression  to  which  the  Jews  are  ftuhjeeted  within  the 
pale  of  their  settlement.  On  comparing  the  death  rate  with  the  register  of 
births  during  lHh;i,  in  the  classihcatrions  according  to  the  various  rehgious 
[wrguasions,  the  Jews  were  found  to  be  particularly  favoured.  The  mean 
increase  among  the  Christian  pf^rtion  of  the  population,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  number  of  bii-ths  over  the  number  of  deaths  registered,  was  found  to  be 
78'i  imlividualn,  while  that  of  the  Jews  wa,s  (j^8*/i  I  Thus  the  Jewish  element 
is  shown  to  increase  by  nat ural  meansi  alone  eit]ht  iim^s  more  rapklftf  than  the 
Ohmtian.  A  similar  disparity  will  be  observed  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
subject  of  marriage.  DLuing  a  period  extending  over  eight  years^  the  total  per- 
centage of  marriages  contracted  was  li.VaO  percent,  between  Christians  of  all 
persuasions,  and  oi'tl  lietwcen  Jews,  The  sigiiLlicauce  of  these  figures  will  be 
l>erceived  if  we  bear  in  mijxd  that  ths  Jews  alone  constitute  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  population  of  Odessa.  So  enormous  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
marriages  points  unmistakably  to  a  diflei-ence  in  the  relative  afthience  of  the 
two  elements.  A  few^  further  data  may  be  intere,sting  as  tending  to  confirm 
this  premise.  The  average  number  of  births  to  every  Chriistian  marriage 
during  the  eight  years  alluded  to  was  4'54  ;  among  the  Jews  it  was  4  (J 3. 
And  the  de4ith  rate  during  the  same  period  ^tm  I]7*13  \)er  cent,  of  Jewish 
infants,  and  48*08  per  cent,  of  those  of  Christian  pjirents,  thus  showing  an 
excess  of  1 1  per  cent,  in  the  mortiility  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
peculiar  chamcteristics  of  this  people,  their  ama/Jng  fecundity,  their  early 
marriages,  and  frequent  divorces  in  cases  of  ban'en  unions,  as  also  the 
tendency  to  mutujd  suppoi-t  and  combined  action  observable  in  them,  tend  to 
create  for  the  race  conditions  eminently  favoumble  to  their  further  growth 
itnd  development.** 

Aa  to  the  **  supposed  economical  influence  for  evil  exerted  by  the 
Jews,"  which  Mr.  Lanin  asserts  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Russian  Governmeut,  the  author  of  **  Contemporary  Russia" 
baB  much  to  say. 

"  Th^  Jews  are/'  he  continues,  **par  exceilencej  a  commei'cial  race.     In 

Kussia  they  ai^e  gradually  insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  vanous 
branches  of  commercial  enteq>ri.se.  The  vitiating  effects  of  this  movement 
are  observable  everywhere,  yet  a  few  partitailars  which  w^ould  serve  to 
iUustraUj  the  principles  on  which  the  Jew  brokers  and  petty  tmdei-s  conduct 
their  openitions  may  be  worth  the  reader's  attention.  Tho  official  Vestnik 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  thus  describes  their  mode  of  procedure  in  the  most 
important  of  llussian  industrie^s,  tlio  gi*ain  trade: — 

'*  *  The  Jew- buy  el's  are  rarely  ))Ossei^sed  even  of  the  means  of  de|x>siting  an 
advance  of  ten  or  twenty  roubles  on  a  parcel  of  grain ;  the  purchase  is 
therefore  arranged  by  a  Jew  broker,  whose  eonindss ion-money  amounts  to 
one  rouble  on  every  wf*ggon  load  of  grain  sold.  The  goods  are  then  ware- 
housed,  the  pei"Son  under  whose  superintendence  this  is  done  receiving  tifty 
t'opecks  per  waggon-load,  another  thirty  copecks  being  paitl  to  a  third  Jew 
who  attends  to  the  despatch  of  the  grain  and  makes  out  the  rectti^it^  -axA 
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other  necessary  documents.  The  buyer  then  deposits  the  i-ailway  quittance 
in  a  Jewish  counting-office,  and  receives  the  full  value  of  the  grain,  paying  a 
discount  of  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  every  ten  days.  Only 
then  does  the  seller  receive  his  money  for  the  grain  he  has  sold.  To  the 
expenses  enumerated  must  be  added  a  considerable  loss  on  the  grain  incurred 
by  the  seller  through  the  petty  swindling  of  the  Jews  connected  with  the 
transaction.  These  swindles  have  often  formed  the  subject  of  articles  in  the 
Bussian  periodical  prifss,  and  so  deeply  have  they  taken  root  in  the  trade, 
that  a  special  slang  vocabulary  exists  among  the  Jews  to  express  the  various 
forms  which  they  take.  The  liquor  trade  in  all  its  branches  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  though  the  numerous  methods  resorted  to 
by  that  talented  fraternity  render  it  rather  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  they  are  concerned  in  the  various 
subordinate  features  of  the  trade.  The  commonest  method  employed  is  that 
of  running  an  establishment  in  the  name  of  a  Russian,  who,  for  a  consider- 
ation, procures  the  necessary  papers,  and  in  some  cases  attends  in  a  great 
part  to  the  business.  Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  Jew  who  is 
the  real  proprietor  figures  in  the  papers  as  the  servant  of  the  nominal  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment.' 

"  These  frauds  are  conceived  and  carried  out  with  remarkable  intelligence 
and  caution,  so  that  the  revenue  officers  and  the  police  are  practically  unable 
to  detect  them,  and,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  Jew  is  allowed  to 
carry  on  his  illicit  trade  in  undisturbed  security.  In  the  meantime  the 
system  is  carried  on  with  true  Jewish  e£frontery,  so  that,  for  statistical 
purposes,  the  Jews  do  not  even  trouble  themselves  to  conceal  their  connection 
with  the  trade.  Thus,  it  is  officially  known  that  the  percentage  of  drinking- 
houses  of  all  kinds  illegally  held  by  Jews  is  thirty-five  throughout  Bussia, 
while  in  the  south-western  provinces  particularly,  where  the  Jews  form  a 
recognised  element  of  the  population,  the  proportion  of  public-houses  owned 
by  them  is  nearly  eighty-nine  per  cent. !  Thus,  while  complaints  are  dailj 
being  made  of  the  persecution  to  which  the  race  is  systematically  subjected, 
more  than  ten  thousand  Jews  are  allowed  to  disobey  the  laws  specially 
promulgated  for  their  restraint.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
pale  of  Jewifih  settlement  in  Russia  includes,  besides  the  south-western 
provinces,  only  fifteen  of  the  governments  of  Russia  proper.  In  the 
remaining  districts  the  Jews  form,  happily,  only  an  accidental  contingent  of 
the  population. 

"  We  will  pass  over  the  governments  in  which  the  Jews  are  not  numerous, 
and  devote  our  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Empire  which  has  been  laid 
open  to  the  race,  and  in  which  there  are  actually  more  Jews  than  there  were 
in  Judaia  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  •  Here  wo  find  that,  until  very  lately,  this 
down-trodden  and  cruelly  persecuted  people  owned  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  number  of  distilleries,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  breweries, 
seven-eighths  of  the  wholesale  spirit  warehouses,  nearly  one- half  of  the 
number  of  public-houses,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  drinking-saloons,  wine 
cellars,  and  beershops.  Comment  would  be  superfluous.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves." 

Mr.  Lanin  urges  that  these  evils  are  to  be  found  in  larger  dimensioiis 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  into  which  a  Jew  never  sets  foot,  and 
that  they  cannot  therefore  be  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble.  The 
writer  in  Blackwood,  too,  observes  that  • 

''official  statements  have  proved  that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
peasants  to  the  Jewish  usurer  in  the  western  provinces  is  far  lower  than  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Russian  koulak  in  the  provinces  from  which  the  Jewa 
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are  excluded.  The  kouiak\  too,  enforces  hm  claim  witlx  rigom\  whereas  the 
Jew,  unsupported  by  the  authorities,  has  frequently  to  couiprnmise,  or  even 
accept  a  total  Iobs/^ 

As    to  this  J  the    author  of     ''  Contemporary   Russia  "  writes  as 

follows : — 

**  It  is  often  argued  that  the  people  suffer  no  more  from  the  Jewish 
middlemen  than  they  do  from  tlie  native  kouUtks  and  miroi/eds.  We  are 
ignoniiit  of  a  single  instance  of  public;  resentment  of  which  the  kouj^aka  or 
miroy*>(h  have  been  the  object,  while  instances  where  the  populace  have  been 
incited  to  demonstrations  against  the  Jews  ai'e  familiar  to  ever}-  one.  It  m 
obvious,  thei'efore,  that  tlie  populace  must  make  some  distinction  between 
their  native  persecutors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other." 

This  distinction,  M.  Skalkoffsky  maintaLns,  does  undoubtedly  exist. 
*'  To  begin  with/'  he  continues  : — 

**  The  hmlak  h  a  native  product,  bis  education  and  moral  tiiiining  do  not 
dilVer  from  the  education  and  moral  training  of  the  cfmimunity  in  which  his 
operations  are  conducted.  He  is  in  most  canes  illiterate,  and,  in  general 
with  the  ignoi'ant,  iwjssesses/t  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  inconvenienoeK 
connected  with  the  law.  He  is  not  averse  to  an  occasional  carou^se  with  his 
compeers,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  others  of  his  cjilling,  invariably 
working  for  himself.  It  is  natural,  tlierefore,  that  the  people  should  see  in 
the  koHhik  merely  one  of  themselves,  \vit\\  no  points  of  diflerenee  except  the 
energy  and  consistency  necessary  Ut  enable  him  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
weakness  and  stupidity  of  his  les.s  capable  fellows. 

**  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  opinion  of  the  pi>pulace  is  based  on  entii^ely 
difierent  considerations.  Tlie  Jew  is  a  j^roduct  of  a  civilisation  entirely 
foreign  to  the  village  community  on  which  he  lives.  His  religion,  his 
moral  training,  his  customs,  all  differ  materially  from  the  customs,  the 
religion,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  Russian  p>easant.  He  is  never  quite 
iUit*^rate,  and  far  from  possessing  the  honx)i'  of  the  law  observed  in  the 
koulukj  he  actually  prefers  that  means  of  settling  his  disputes,  and  cunse- 
quently  veiy  frequently  iH;sorts  to  it.  Having  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
with  the  rural  community  in  which  his  operations  are  conduct^Hl,  their 
ostracism  has  no  terror  for  him  ;  nor  does  he,  like  the  koulak,  act  indii^dually, 
but  invariably  is  in  close  communication  with  all  the  Jews  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  whom  he  is  advised  and  assisted.  With  the  koitfak  the  peuHant  is 
able  to  treat  on  common  ground  :  with  the  Jews,  an  element  entirely  foreign 
to  his  own  sphere,  the  moujik  has  no  common  ground  to  treat  on.  The 
relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  community  are,  moieover,  regulated 
l»y  the  degree  of  atUuence  of  the  latter.  If  there  is  neither  a  suthcieucy  of 
wealth,  nor  a  reasonable  facility  oflering  for  trade,  the  .lew,  being  abj^olutely 
panisitical  in  his  instincts,  soon  rids  the  place  of  his  presence,  and  proceeds 
to  some  more  promising  neigh bcmrho^THl.  The  koulak  cannot  do  this  ;  he  is 
bound  by  the  ties  of  birth  and  relationship  to  a  particular  community; 
there  are  for  him  no  *  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.'  Thus,  while  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  koultk  relinquLshes  some  of  his  predatory  habits,  a 
Jew  is  practically  incorrigible. 

**  Taking  the  statistics  of  a  government  like  that  of  Kherson,  where  the 
Jewish  contingelit  of  the  popuhition  is  companitively  inconsidcialde,  we  find 
that  for  every  ten  individuals  of  the  native  population  thei^  18  one  Jew.  If 
we  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  kotUaks  or  viirof/fth  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  village,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  small  t-own,  with  a  popula- 
tion  i»f  upwards  of  three  or  four  tliousand,  not  more  than  ten  koulaka  caa 
be  pointed  out,  the  disparity  in  point  of  numbers  i«  still  motti  o\w\s3W&r 
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Mr.  Lanin  and  the  writer  in  Blackwood  have  not  denied  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  the  Jew  to  become  a  soldier.  On  this  peculiarity  of 
the  Jewish  character,  M.  SkalkoflFsky  says : — 

"  The  recruiting  system  is  in  every  possible  way  avoided  by  the  Jews.  A 
report  issued  in  187G  showed,  for  instance,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strict- 
ness with  which  the  rules  of  conscription  were  enforced  by  the  Government, 
the  result  was  not  what  was  expected.  Even  the  revival  of  an  ancient 
statute  which  provided  tlrnt,  in  cases  where  the  defection  of  Jews  caused  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  recruits,  the  number  wanted  was  to  be  supplied 
from  among  their  own  people,  has  not  improved  matters,  for  in  the  same 
year,  of  twenty-three  per  cent,  not  answering  to  the  summons,  twenty  per 
cent,  were  Jews !  The  figures  of  other  years  give  still  more  astonishing 
results ;  thus  in  1878,  of  the  entire  number  of  recruits  who  did  not  respond 
when  called  on,  eighty-seven  per  cent,  were  Jews ! " 

I  purpose  now  giving  the  views  of  a  Bossian  journalist,  whose 
name  is  more  widely  known  than  M.  Skalkoffsky's,  and  who  expresses 
himself  in  more  energetic  fashion.  I  refer  to  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Graschdanin^  Prince  Metchersky. 

As  every  one  in  Russia  is  aware,  this  well-known  personage  has 
n[iade  the  Jewish  Question  his  hobby.  According  to  him  the  pro- 
po5sal  that  the  Jews  should  be  allowed  to  spread  beyond  the  Pale  is 
altogether  inadmissible.  If  approached  on  the  subject  he  will  express 
himself  in  this  wise  : — 

"  There  are  already  in  Kussia  siJc  million  Jews ;  in  twenty  years  time 
there  will  be  twenty  million  Jews.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  is  hopeless, 
beyond  recovery.  Like  a  man  afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease,  the  Jew  seems 
only  to  exist ;  he  does  not  live.  His  affliction  does  not  kill  him,  but  it 
renders  him  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lifeless.  We  cannot  allow  him  free 
rights  of  residence  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  our  peasant  would  soon 
be  in  a  similar  plight.  The  moujik,  in  his  simplipity  and  ignorance,  is  no 
match  for  the  Hebrew.  He  must  therefore  be  protected.  In  England  and 
Finance  the  masses  are  sufficiently  wideawake  to  know  how  to  protect 
themselves.  Here,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Moreover,  with  such  freedom 
as  the  Jews  already  have,  they  have  shown  themselves  able  to  do  incalculable 
harm  to  Russia.  For  instance,  look  how  they  have  spoilt  our  grain  trade. 
They  ruin  the  peasant  farmers  financially  and  morally  wherever  they  get 
the  chance.  They  combine  together  to  bring,  down  the  price  of  his  produce 
far  below  its  natural  value,  and  get  him  wholly  in  their  power  by  selling  him 
vodka  and  lending  him  money.  Look  how  they  are  getting  everything 
into  their  hands,  restricted  even  as  their  libei-ties  are.  They  are  be<X)ming 
paramount  in  the  Press,  and  they  practically  control  the  finances  of  our 
<.*ountiy.  Even  in  the  law  and  other  professions  they  are  making  them- 
selvas  indispensable.  Soon  they  will  have  us  at  their  feet.  Like  Austria, 
we  seem  destined  to  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Jewish  Empire.*' 

Prince  Metchersky  takes,  it  will  be  seen,  an  extreme  view  on  this 
question.  Fearing  the  Jews  as  he  does,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
him  very  bitter  against  them.  He  regards  them  as  destructive 
microbes.  They  feed  on  and  promote  the  degeneration  of  the  social 
organism.  They  must  therefore  be  got  rid  of.  And  **  when 
microbes  have  to  be   destroyed,  we  do  not,"  he   saySi   "pause   to 
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inquire  how  microbes  like  the  process.**  To  the  cynicism  of  this 
remark  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Adler  called  attention  some  time  back, 
when  preaching  on  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Hia  views  on  this  question  would    not,   perhaps,    demand    nioch 
attention,  if  they  were  not  to  some  extent  shared  by  the  Tsar  and 
the  Russian  Ministers.     The  GraM-hdanin  is  regularly  perused  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  aad  is  also  in  some  degree  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
I  ment  officials  and  of  the  privileged  clasBes.     It  will  be  interesting  to 
[  liear»  therefore,  what  the  Prince  has  to  say  at  the    present  junctum 
I  concerning  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  Jews,      In  an  issue  of  his 
paper  in  September  last,  I  find  an  account  of  a  most  interesting  con- 
versation which   he   had   had  with   an   Englishman   on  this  subject. 
The  enemies  of  the  Prince  charge  him  with  carrying  on  conversations 
with  imaginary  individuals,  and  then  printing  them  in  his  paper  as 
hoiid  fid*!  interviews.      In  the  present  instance,   however,  the  conver- 
sation was  not  imaginary,  the  English  interviewer  being  Mr.  Barnes 
Steveni,  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ckronidc. 

**  One  day,"  begins  the  Princre,  "  amonf^st  the  numerous  'dead  suuls*  that 
visited  me,  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  English  correspondent,  who  inquired 
Lwhy  I  was  for  ever  attacking  the  unfortunate  Jews.  Having  placed  my 
f  interrogator  in  a  chair »  I  replied  :  ^The  Jews,  as  you  know  well,  are  every- 
where ;  they  are,  moreover,  not  only  unbidden  guests,  but  very  unw  ek'oine 
ones.  In  Russia  they  pos-sess  a  peculiar  significance.  As  you  probably 
know,  in  some  districts  of  this  country  the  Sewii  have  all  the  rights  of 
residence  ;  in  other  dLstriet^  they  sure  allowed  to  live  temporarily  on  certain 
conditions.  The  trouble  at  the  present  time  is  occasioned  by  the  Jews 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  right  to  live  eveiyw^iere  \nthout  restriction. 
With  thiH  end  in  view,  they  and  their  Russian  JtlHes  lm%'e  cii-culated  the 
following  paradox — ^iz.,  **The  Jews,  when  confined  to  one  spot,  may  possibly 
become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Empii-e,  but  distributed  all  over  the 
Empire,  they  wdll  f]^-o\v  up  ami  intermingle  with  tht?  mass  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  so  becume  hannless.'^  This  is  absolutely  false.  In  those  districts 
where  the  Jews  have  the  right  of  settlement  they  are  identitied  with  the 
natives  so  much  that  they  have  become  predominanfcH,  and  compel  the  latter 
to  see  the  necessity  for  living  as  they  do.  The  case  is  quite  ditfeT-ent  when 
they  invade  a  new  district,  There^  then,  at  once  begins  a  strnggle  for 
(.existence  between  them  an<l  the  native  pt>pul  tit  ion.  J  ewa  can  endure  fur 
'  more  suflferin'g  and  deprivntion  than  Russian©.  They  have  also  gieater  energy 
and  fixity  of  purpose.  They  pnisue  every  pith^  and  especially  every  crooked 
path,  wliich  ennbles  them  to  creep  to  the  top*  from  below.  The  end  of 
the  struggle,  theref<«re,  generally  is  that  the  Jews  succeed  in  stifling  the  life 
and  enterpriise  of  the  oHgimi!  inhabitants.  They  are  trichime.  They  fasten 
on  and  embed  themselves  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  loesd  organism, 
consume  them  by  degrees,  and  ultinmtely  desti-oy  the  whole  organism.  * 

'**This,  in  the  fii^t  place^  Ls  why  the  Government,  acting  in  pure  self- 
defence  antl  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire^  shonld  under  no  pretence  and  in 
no  case  whatever  permit  the  settlement  of  Jews  outside  the  le^^a!  iKmndurieK 
of  the  Pale  of  Settlement/ 

'*  ^  No ! '  exclaimed  my  interlocutor.      '  Where,   then,  are  the   Jews   to 

•  Here  the  Prince  refers  particularly  to  the  exploitation  of  the  south-western  pro- 
vlaceA  by  the  Jews,  who,  not  being  allowed  to  own  liind  or  forests,  exhaust  tU<&  lowsk&v 
,  mad  oat  down  the  latter  without  any  re^fard  to  the  wellate  ol  poBtmv^. 
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go  1  It  appears  that  in  the  districts  where  they  are  allowed  to  reside  they 
are  already  too  numerous.  Formerly  they  numbered  only  four  millions,  now 
they  number  six  millions.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  two 
millions  ? ' 

"  *  Allow  me  to  explain,'  said  I,  in  answer,  *  that  I  and  my  paper 
are  at  loggerheads  with  the  liberals  and  humanitarians  of  the  present  day 
upon  this  very  point.  The  question — What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Jews  X— 
must,  according  to  my  firm  conviction,  be  solved  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
and  it  can  be  solved  by  them.  In  no  cose  is  it  the  business  of  the  Russian 
Gk)vernment  or  of  Russian  society  to  solve  it.  For  the  Jews  there  is  a 
legally-defined  Pale  of  Settlement,  no  more  and  no  less.  Where  they  should 
go  when  they  become  cramped  for  room  is  no  business  of  ours.  Let  them 
go  where  they  like.' 

u  i  Why  i^ot  let  them  go  to  Siberia ?  '♦ 

"  *  The  Lord  preserve  us  !  The  Government  would  make  a  great  mistake 
in  giving  them  any  such  permission.  Siberia  !  why  in  that  country  lies  the 
whole  future  of  Russia.' 

"  *  But  look  at  us  in  England,'  replied  my  Englishman  ;  *  we  neither  per- 
secute the  Jews  nor  have  any  complaints  to  make  about  them.' 

"  *  In  the  first  place,  excuse  me,  I  will  raise  an  objection  to  the  word 
"  persecute."  Nobody  in  RiLssia  persecutes  the  Jews.  This  accusation  is  an 
abominable  lie  concocted  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  circulated  in  all  the 
Jewish  papers  of  Europe  (the  name  of  which  is  Legion).  There  is  no  truth 
in  it ;  not  an  atom  of  truth.     It  is  only  a 'big  "  tit  for  tat."  t 

"  *  The  Government  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other  afiairs,  have  begun  to 
act  with  firmness.  They  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  carried  out  and  that 
greater  respect  shall  be  paid  to  the  authorities.  In  the  past  the  Jews,  pro- 
fiting by  the  laziness  and  feebleness  of  the  XjJovemment  officials,  have 
managed,  it  would  appear,  by  all  kinds  of  methods,  to  obtain  for  themselves 
various  illegal  positions  in  Russia.  These  infringements  of  the  law  are  no 
longer  permitted.  They  are,  as  in  other  coimtries,  regarded  as  deliberate 
breaches  of  the  law.|  The  Jews  now  begin  to  make  an  outcry,  to  call  the 
legal  demands  of  the  Government  "  persecution."  At  one  time  the  peasants 
were  allowed  almost  to  hew  down  the  forests,  and  to  pasture  their  beasts  on 
anybody's  land.  Even  when  caught  on  the  spot  they  were  let  off  almost 
scot-free,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  administration  of  the  law  become  weak- 
ened. At  the  present  time,  however,  all  trespassing  and  forest  exploitation 
is  impassible  without  sure  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties  following.  Now, 
will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  of  t^e 
peasants  to  begin  to  deafen  our  ears  with  outcries  of  "  persecution,"  merely 

♦  Mr.  Stevcni  hero  did  not  mean  as  exiles,  but  as  tillers  of  the  soiL  Soathem 
Siberia  is  not  only  almost  uninhabited  but  is  extremely  fertile. 

•f  This  reference  to  the  power  of 'the  Jews  in  the  Press  seems  to  be  fonndedon  facts. 
Nearly  all  the  telegraphic  agencies  of  Europe  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or 
managed  by  Jews.  The  Russian  Government  have  discovered  that  the  Jewish  tele- 
graphic agencies  and  the  Jewi-sh  newspapers  of  Europe  have  of  late  years  been 
systematically  used  for  disseminating  false  reports  about  Russia,  the  object  being 
chiefly  to  depress  the  value  of  the  rouble  when  convenient  to  the  big  Jewish  bankers 
and  speculators  on  the  Exchange. 

t  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Russian  officials,  by  their  extreme  corruption,  make 
the  law  worse  for  the  poor  Jews  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  A  rich  Jew  can  buy 
almost  any  privilege ;  a  poor  one  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities. 
This  state  of  affairs  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  stain  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Russia,  and  the  Government  should  set  about  improving  it  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  They  would  be  well-advised  if  they  paid  their  officials  better,  and 
org^ised  a  better  system  of  supervision.  If  the  laws  against  the  Jews  are  necessaiy, 
they  should  be  enforced  equally  on  rich  and  poor.  Russia,  however,  is  not  the  omy 
ooimtry  where  complaints  are  made  of  there  being  one  law  for  the  rich  and  anotlwr 
for  the  poor. 
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irihey  are  not  allowed  to  continue  to  break  the  laws  with  iuipmiity  I 

18  exactly  the  same  with  the  Jews/ 

** '  In  the  second  place^  there  Ls  a  Vi*st  difference  between  England  and 

L^Bussia  in  regard  to  this  question,     England  is  too  full  of  the  English,  w^ho 

'■  too  energetic  and  self-reliant  a  nice  to  have  reason  to  fear  the  Jews,    In 

Sngland  the  Jews  are  only  in  the  crevices.  It  isthe  same,  only  in  a  less  degree, 

»ith  France.     French  blood  is  too  hot,  too  boiling  over,  one  might  say,  to 

IaUow  the  ITebrew  blood  to  overcome   it.     In  Fnince  the  Je^^*s   have  only 

f  occupied  a  position  amongst  the  higlier  intelleetual  and  financial  classes.  But 

I  Ihere  is  a  country  in  Eui^ope  where  the  Jews  have  met  with  a  more  piasive 

^resistance.     That  country  is  Austria,     And  what  do  you  see  there?     There 

is  no  more  au  Austria,  no  more  a  Hungary,     From  top  Uy  bottcjm  there  is 

only  a  kingdom  of  Jew^s  !     The  villages  belong  to  Jews,  the  Miniistry  is  a 

L  Jewish  office,  the  pahices  are  temples  of   Hebrew  cult ;  and  the  bour  of  the 

alitical  death  of  that  Empire  luis  approach^^d  terribly  near. 

**  *  Yes,  when  I  look  at  Austria,   I   am  di'eadf  ully  a!ai*med  for  my  own 

country,     Russia,  also,  is  a  passive  Empii'e.    It  is  not  noticed  how  the  Jews 

are  everywhere  increasing,  and  when  it  is — it  wiJl  be  tmi  late.    The  Jewsai*© 

not  creeping  into  the  chinks,  they  have  already  crept  into  them.     But  they 

will  not  st<jp  in  them.     Tliey  will  advance  farther  and  farther*     They  will 

sit  everywhere,  openly  and  in  high  places,  meeting  from  our  people  no  active 

opposition.     What  will  happen,  should  they  succeed  in  breaking  tljrough  the 

dam  and  inundating  the  country,  will   be  an  outbiii-st  of  populnr  vengeance 

which  is  to  be  feared,  in  no  case  desired.     That  this  should  not  happen,  that 

the  Jews  should  not  conquer  Russia   as  they  have  conquered  Austria,  it  is 

e8s**ntial  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  Jews  should   he  strictly  ciuried  out, 

■that  none  great  or  small  slioukl  be  allowed  to  break  these  laws  to  their 

^profit."* 

By  the  ptiblication  of  these  pessimistic  views  Prince  Metchersky 
raised  quite  a  storm  in  the  Russian  press,  and  became  the  object  of 
mnch   abuse  from   Jndophile  quarters.      A  series  of  eloquent  letters 

FBOon  appeared  in  the  Nucodl  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gradoffsky,  a 
Russian,  yet  a  staunch  Judophile,  who  essayed  to  prove  that  Jews  are 
no  worse  than  other  people,  atjd  that  Judophobist  views  are  not  held 
by  people  of  repute.  Space  does  not  permit  of  my  stating  M. 
GrodofTsky's  argument.  I  can  only  say  that  though  this  champion  of 
the  Jews  writes  powerfully^  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  state  anything 

■that  would  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  adopt  a  different 
policy. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  to 
Russians  of  all  classes,  and  on  my  disking  why  Jews  should  not  be 
allowed  to  spread  all  over  Russia,  I  have  generally  been  met  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  Gvsjmdin  pom^fie  paslicdnaiKa  roobctska  sn^rmxint  "  (**  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ;  they  would  take  our  last  shirt  and  become 
our  masters.").  My  inquiries  have  convinced  me  that  the  objection  to 
the  Russian  Jew  is  based  on  material  as  opposed  to  spiritual  consider- 
ations, and  that  the  Russian  Government  are  not  only  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  brought  against  them  of  objectless  persecution,  but  to 
some  extent  are  justified  in  the  policy  which  they  have  adopted. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  Ruseian  Jew  la  to  tKt  «&  ^ 
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middleman  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  are  already  more  than 
enough  middlemen  in  Russia  ?  Are  not  the  Russian  peasants  within 
the  Pale  of  Settlement  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ?  Is  it 
desirable,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  this  demoralisation 
of  the  peasant  should  spread  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for  hoping  that 
Jews,  if  allowed  rights  of  residence  all  over  Russia,  would  take  to 
agriculture  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  would  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
middlemen  ?  Are  Jews  or  Russians  the  chief  concern  of  the  Russian 
Government  ?  If  the  latter,  are  not  the  Government  bound  to  take 
steps  to  protect  them  from  the  ''aggressiveness  of  the  Hebrew?" 
Is^  not  their  present  ix)licy  calculated  to  afford  this  protection  ? 

A  disciple  of  Mr.  Darwin  may  say,  "  On  your  own  showing,  the 
Russian  Jew  is  the  superior  of  the  Russian  peasant.  Why  not  let 
the  superior  survive  ?  "  I  reply :  '*  Is  the  superior  in  this  case  the 
Gttest  ?  "  "  Would  the  Jew  till  the  soil  as  the  Russian  peasant  does  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  record  against  him  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  ?  Would 
he  make  as  good  a  soldier  as  the  Russian  peasant  ?  "  These  are  the 
considerations  which  weigh  with  the  Russian  Government.  I  hear 
some  one  else  say :  ''  Granted  that  the  unsophisticated  Diaujik  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Jew,  is  not  that  an  argument  rather  for  the 
education  of  the  mmijik  than  for  the  repression  of  the  Jew  ? "  I 
reply  that  it  is  an  argument  for  both.  It  is  impossible  to  educate  the 
peasant  until  he  is  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Jew.  The  peasant  cer- 
tainly needs  educating.  But  the  principal  subject  on  which  he  needs 
instruction  is  agriculture.  He  is  sadly  in  want,  too,  of  instruction 
in  the  advantages  of  industry,  thrift,  and  sobriety.  But  no  amount 
of  good  advice  will  benefit  him  if  the  Jew  is  always  at  hand  to  ply 
him  with  drink,  and  "  help  "  him  with  money. 

The  Russian  Government  may  therefore  be  well  advised  to  pursue 
their  present  policy — viz.,  to  make  Russia  an  undesirable  place  of 
residence  for  those  of  their  subjects  whose  presence  does  not  make 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  country.  As  the  author  of  **  Contem- 
porary Russia'^  points  out,  the  Jews  must  be  convinced  "that  their 
halcyon  days  in  Russia  have  gone  by/'  They  will  then  soon  rid  the 
country  of  their  presence. 

"  As  it  is,"  thLs  writer  proceeds,  "  no  small  percentage  of  the  race  emigrate 
to  America,  and  it  is  in  America  and  Western  Europe  that  their  sterling 
qualities  will  receive  the  acknowledgment  due  to  them.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  encouraging  them  to  overrun  Russia,  it  would  be  wiser,  as  the  Novoye 
Vremya  says,  to  persuade  them  to  spread  west,  where  they  form  at  present 
only  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  the  population.  For  this  purpose  neither 
the  application  of  force  nor  any  other  old-world  measure  is  required.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  elaborate  a  plan  of  legislation  which  will  render  their 
farther  sojourn  in  Russia  moderately  inconvenient  to  them.  Easily  evaded 
statutes,  professing  to  protect  the  revenue  from  their  encroachments,  or  for- 
bidding them  to  travel  in  Russia,  have  been  proved  inadequate,  for  the 
country  is  overrun  with  the  Jews,  and  inundated  with  poisoned  spirits. 
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What  is  I'eally  neceiHSury  is  a  meiisure  prohibitin;^  their  ftettlement  under  any 
pretext,  however  plausible,  outside  the  presciibed  pale,  or  engaging  in  any 
trade  calcukted,  directly  or  inrlirectly,  to  place  the  peasiintiy  in  their 
C'lutehes.  The  schools  fihould  he  reorganised  on  a  thoroughly  Kiission  plan, 
and  intermarnage  with  Chi-istians  freely  permitted.  The  crowning  measure, 
however,  would  be  an  income-tax  to  be  imposed  on  the  more  affluent  of  the 
Jews,  the  prot^eeds  of  which  should  he  utilised  as  an  emigration  fund  for 
their  poorer  brethren.  Count  Ignatiefl'  once  very  aptly  remarked  to  the 
*  Universal  ^Jewish  Alliance'  that  the  Jews  in  Ru^tiia  were  a  perfectly  free 
people,  *  for,'  .said  he,  ^  the  w^cstern  frontier  is  wide  open  to  them/  The  only 
difficulty  is,  that  the  emigxiition  of  the  Jews,  to  be  at  all  considerable,  re- 
quires the  material  assistance  of  the  tiovernment,  as  it  will  be  the  poorer 
cbis^j  that  will  leave  the  country.  As  the  ejiormous  incomes  acquired  by  the 
Jews  in  Russia  are,  in  nmety*nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  proceeds  of 
elalKirate  swindling,  the  victim  of  w^hich  ia  the  Government,  the  latter  has 
obviously  ii  perfect  right  to  tax  them*  though  were  it  to  be  proposetl  to  tax 
the  Jews  in  the  interests  of  the  Gentile,  the  meiisure^  however  just  in  prin- 
ciple, would  bring  all  the  fat  into  the  lii'e  in  an  instant.  All  that  is  cliumed, 
however,  is  that  a  mioiety  of  the  w^ejilth  which  is  daily  passing  into  thehanda 
of  an  obnoxioiH  nice  should  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members. 
To  ren<ler  the  mea^sure  beneticial  it  would  be  indispensable  to  ensure  that  a 
Jew  on  once  receiving  the  sum  assigned  to  assist  him  out  of  the  country 
should  not  be  able  to  return  and  claim  it  a  second  time.  For  this  purpose 
it  would  be  necessary  to  forbid  once  for  all  the  entrance  of  Jews  into  the 
Empii'e,  whatever  the  pretext,  were  it  only  for  twenty-four  houi-s,  were  it  on 
the  staff  of  a  di|ilomatic  corps,  or  were  it  with  a  proposal  to  pay  the  national 
debt  twice  over  1 " 

As  reported  iq  the  new^spapers,  the  policy  of  the  Tsar  is  haying  its 
designed  effect.  Thousands  of  Jews  are  finding  that  life  in  Russia  is 
no  longer  worth  living,  and  are  stalling  in  search  of  a  less  inhospitable 
shore.  No  fresh  legislation  has  been  found  necessary  to  bring  al>ont 
this  result*  Statements  hare  been  made  in  the  Press  to  the  effect 
that  new  edicts  against  the  Jews  will  come  into  force  in  the  present 
year.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  absolutely 
without  foundation.  No  new  edicts  have  been  issued,  and  none  are 
in  contemplation.  None  are  neceBsar}\  The  existing  laws  are  amply 
sufficient,  if  properly  enforced,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
sitoation.  In  the  past,  Jews  have  chosen  to  dkobey  these  laws. 
Past  masters  in  the  art  of  evasion,  they  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
fotmd  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  In  the 
Uussians  they  found  a  flabby,  easy-going  people,  always  accommo- 
dating in  the  matter  of  bribes.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  corrupt  the  poorly  paid  and  not  over-scrupulous  Russian 
official^  and  when  a  Governor  or  Governor- General  chanced  to  get  into 
monetary  diflSculties,  they  knew  well  how  to  turn  his  misfortune  to 
their  advantage.  So  successful  have  their  artifices  been  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  may  be  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  time  only  on  paper.  Look  at  Moscow.  In  that  **  city  of  the 
throne/*  there  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  Jews,  Had  the 
laws  regulating  the  sojourn  of  Jews  outside  the  Pale  been  ob^feTssA^ 
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that  city  woald  not  now  contain  many  more  than  one  thousand  Jews. 
Look  at  St.  Petersburg.  Thirty  years  ago  one  hardly  ever  came^ 
across  a  Jew  in  the  streets  of  that  capital.  Now  the  city  swarms 
with  Jews.  As  likely  as  not,  you  have  a  Jew  as  your  next-door 
neighbour,  a  Jew  as  your  neighbour  over  the  way,  and  a  Jew  as  your 
neighbour  in  the  tenement  over  your  head.  In  the  theatre,  in  the 
the  street,  everywhere  the  Jew  is  in  evidence.  The  banks  and 
institutions  depend  almost  solely  upon  him. 

Few  of  these  gentlemen  are  merchants,  and  pay  their  guild-money  *y 
few  pursue  the  callings  in  respect  of  which  they  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  reside  outside  the  Pale.  Only  a  small  proportion  have  had 
an  education  fitting  them  for  the  professions.  The  Jew  artisan  wha 
practises  his  art  is  a  rarity.  He  is  not  to  be  found  except  in  the 
most  abject  poverty.  No  sooner  does  he  save  a  few  roubles  than  he 
takes  either  to  broking  or  the  liquor  trade.  He  Ecoms  physical 
exertion  if  he  can  live  by  his  wits. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Russian  Jews  have  chiefly  them- 
selves to  blame  for  their  present  troubles.  Knowing  well  what  the 
law  was,  they  chose  to  disregard  it.  They  smart  now  from  th^ 
strokes  of  a  rod  of  their  own  making.  None  the  less,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  present  chastisement  will  be  made  as  light  as  possible, 
that  they  will  be  treated  as  men,  and  not  as  microbes,  and  that  the 
corrupt  o£Scials,  who  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  present  condition  of 
things,  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  ofiE  scot-free. 

Anglo-Bussian. 
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THREE  months  ago  a  deputation  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  movemeufc  for  establishing  half- 
penny postage  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I  had  to  decline, 
at  all  events  for  the  present,  on  the  ground  that  the  coat  would 
exactly  amount  to  three  millions  per  annumj  and  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchecjuer  was  not  born  who  would  consent  to  give  up  this 
sum,  and  increase  the  income-tax  by  about  three  halfpence  in  the 
pound.  Before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  Estimates, 
however,  it  was  elicited  that  postal  profits  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  a  year.  While  holding  that  the  I*ost  Office 
had  no  right  to  make  a  profit  oat  of  the  work  which  it  had  been 
appointed  to  do  for  the  public,  I  joined  with  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  a 
resolution  that  the  profit  of  the  Department  should  stop  at  three 
millions,  and  that  any  surplus  realiBed  over  and  above  this  sum  should, 
in  the  words  of  my  resolution,  '*be  devoted  to  facilitating,  cheapening, 
and  extending  the  postal  and  telegraphic  communications  of  England 
and  the  Empire/*  in  other  words,  to  postal  and  telegraphic  reforms. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enumerate  briefly  these  reforms^ 
and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  systems,  the 
grievances  of  which  the  public  complain,  and  the  remedies  which 
should  be  applied. 

Although  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic  services  are  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  community,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  a  reform 
in  them  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  State  administration.  They 
oonstitnte  the  essential  machinery  of  social  and  commercial  life ;  they 
\  economise  our  time  and  labour,  enable  ns  to  speak  or  act  at  any 
number  of  points  without  the  necessity  of  being  present,  provide  us 
with   trained  and  trustworthy  messengers,  carry  our  parcels^  btm^ 
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goods  ordered  home  to  oar  doors,  furnish  us  with  cheap  and  safe 
banking  facilities,  and,  finally,  mitigate  the  inconveniences  and 
sufferings  of  separation  and  absence,  by  supplying  a  swift,  sure,  and 
secret  means  of  communication  between  those  whom  Fate  has  divided. 
It  is  obviously  everybody's  business  to  see  that  such  agencies  are 
made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and,  doubtless,  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  nobody  seems  to  trouble  himself  very  much  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  impression  that  it  is  lost  labour  to  preach 
reform  to  the  Post  Office.  That  institution  somewhat  resembles  those 
patient,  useful,  pachydermatous  animals  which  will  carry  heavy  loads 
at  their  own  pace,  and  in  their  own  way,  but  which  cannot  be  allured 
by  smooth  words,  or  stimulated  by  reproaches  into  mending  their  pace, 
or  altering  their  route.  We  manage  such  an  animal  by  bit  and  bridle, 
or,  in  the  last  resort,  take  it  by  the  head ;  and  so  must  we  deal  with 
the  Post  Office. 

This  stabbom  aversion  to  reform  is  due  to  more  than  one  cause. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Post  Office  is  a  monopoly,  and  consequently  the 
fear  of  competition  and  of  loss  of  profits  cannot  be  appealed  to.  Again, 
the  Post  Office  has  been  found  to  be  in  practice  the  most  easily  worked 
of  the  instruments  for  raising  indirect  taxation.  It  has  accordingly 
degenerated  from  its  high  function  of  a  public  agency  into  a  section 
of  our  revenue-getting  machinery ;  it  is  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  naturally  frowns  upon 
any  saggestion  of  reform  which,  though  it  would  f urUier  the  public 
interest,  might  in  any  degree  diminish  the  postal  surplus.  There  is 
besides  a  curious  and  amusing  conservatism  of  feeling  among  the 
higher  permanent  officials  at  St.  Martin's-le-6rand,  which  displays 
itself  in  passive  resistance  to  the  reforming  tendencies  of  a  later 
generation.  How  formidable  this  vis  inertia:  is  may  be  seen  from 
the  account  of  Rowland  Hill's  long  struggle  with  it  on  behalf  of  his 
scheme  of  Inland  Penny  Postage,  concerning  which  an  official  Bottom 
of  those  days  (Lord  Lichfield)  declared  that  ''  of  all  the  wild  and 
visionary  schemes  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of,  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary." 

Provided,  however,  that  popular  opinion  be  unmistakably  expressed, 
Parliament  may  be  relied  upon  to  see  that  any  reform  desired  by  the 
public  shall  be  carried  out,  willy-nilly,  by  the  Post  Office,  or  any  other 
department.  And  the  reforms  upon  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
the  public  has  set  its  heart,  may  be  drawn  up  as  follows  : — 

Circulars. — In  order  to  place  British  merchants  on  a  level  with 
their  foreign  rivab,  in  competing  for  orders  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
our  Colonies,  and  India,  it  should  be  possible  for  an  Englishman  to 
send  through  our  Post  Office  an  invoice,  circular,  prospectus,  price  list,  op 
other  similar  document,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  letter,  and  not  weighing 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  in  an  open  envelope,  at  the  id.  ratOi 
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At  presentj  such   documents  are   permitted  to  be  sent  in   large 
quantities  by  foreigners  from  France,  Germany,  Belgiiini,  Italy,  and 
other  conntries,  in  open  envelopes,  at  the  id*  rate,  to  be  delivered  by 
British  postal  officials  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  India,  and  in  our 
jolonies.      Yet  this  valuable  privilege  is  denied  to  the  British  mer- 
chant.    Owing  to  this  nujust   and  absurd   rule,  great   numbers  of 
^mmunications  addressed  by  British  firins  to  persons  resident  in  this 
r<x>untry  are  sent  abroad  to  be  posted,     Thus,  an  English  association 
I  recently  forwarded  100,000  circulars,  in  open  euvelopes,  to  the  Con- 
itinent,  to  be  posted  l>ack  to  England,     The  British  Post  Office  in 
Isnch  a  case  does  all  the  work  of  sorting  and  delivery,  while  the  foreign 
Post  Office  takes  all  the  profit  (for  imder  the  Postal  Union   arrange- 
ment each  country  retains  postage  collected  by  it).      So  that,  in  the 
unworthy  attempt  to  compel  the  British  subject  to  pay  a  penny  for 
the  transmission  of  his  circular,  our  Post  Office  misses  even  the   half- 
enny  which  he  is  willing  to  pay.      We  have  here  an  apt   illustration 
of  the  proverb,  ^'  Much  would  have  more,  and  so  lost  all." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  unpatriotic  folly  of 
carrying  trade  papers  for  foreign  merchants  at  half  the  rates  charged 
to  oar  own  countrymen.  Bot  we  can  easily  imagine  the  storm  of 
indignation  which  would  rage  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  if  it  were  discovered 
that  such  a  discrimination  had  been  made  in  favonr  of  foreigners,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  native-bom  Frenchmen  or  (iermang. 

The  regulation  that  if  the  addressee's  name  be  written  on  a  circular 

*'  80  as  to  form  part  "  of  it,  the  circular  is  charged  for  as  if  it  were  a 

I  letter,  should  be  repealed.     This  regulation  is  constantly  and  inno- 

rcently  infringed  by  the  public,  and  1  have  received  innumerable  com- 

l|)laints   on   the  subject*     It  causes    wide-spread   irritation,  and  the 

penalties  exacted  are  not  worth  the  resulting  odium.      Moreover,  it 

is  absurd  to  contend  that   the  mere  insertion  of  a  name  converts  a 

circular  into  a  letter. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  write  in  a  book  sent 
through  the  post — **  From  ilr.  Brown,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
author.'' 

The  cost  of  sending  circulars  from  England  to  Persia,  lUd  Rnaaiai 
is  id*f  but  by  the  Brindisi  mail  the  charge  is  1  hd, 

Post-Cards. — The  regulation  should  be  rescinded  whereby  the 
public  is  not  permitted  to  send  an  ordinary  card,  bearing  an  adhesive 
halfpenny  stamp,  through  the  post,  although  such  card  may  be  of  the 
exact  size  of  a  post-card,  and  although  the  Department  transmits  large 
quantities  of  circular  cards — i.t.j  cards  in  identical  terms- — of  varying 
Bis&es,  and  each  bearing  an  adhesive  halfpenny  stamp. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  by  reasun  of  this  regulation,  the  Post 
Office  annually  incurs  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  £20,000  on  the 
material  for  the  official  post-cards,    In  answer  to  a  question ,  the  Post- 
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master-General  informed  me  tbat  the  cost  of  printing  halfpenny  adhe- 
sive stamps  amounted  to  only  £16  per  million,  whereas  the  post-cards 
cost  £23 1  per  million.  Some  official  wiseacre  has  doubtless  advised 
Mr,  Baikes  that  this  regulation  is  necessary.  The  blander  of  that 
wiseacre  costs  us  £20,000  a  year. 

Abroad^  the  public  may  supply  its  own  post-cards,  of  regnlation  siae, 
and  place  ordinary  adhesive  stamps  upon  them,  and  we  carry  foreign 
post-cards  which  arrive  from  the  Continent,  bearing  adhesive  stamps, 
and  deliver  them  here.  When  in  Austria*  I  myself  affixed  a  stamp  to 
a  plain  card  which  I  sent  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  it  was  duly  delivered*  On  this  same  card  I  -wrote  begging 
him  to  graut  a  similar  facility  to  the  people  of  England,  and  1  had  a  letter 
in  reply,  in  which  he  contents  himself  with  stating  that  he  **  cannot  hold 
out  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the  suggestion/' 
He  does  not  give  a  single  reason  why  he  cannot  comply  with  the 
request — and  why  ?  because  it  is  impossible  for  his  advisers  to  supply 
him  with  one. 

A  post-card  should  be  sold  at  its  face  (or  stamped)  value. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  post-cai'ds  are  not  sold  at  their  face 
value,  \d.  each,  and  a  poor  man  is  compelled,  either  to  pay  three* 
farthings  for  a  half- penny  post^cai'd,  or  to  buy  more  cards  than  he 
requires,  whereas  in  nearly  all  other  civilised  countries  post-cards  are 
sold  at  their  face  value.  There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
charging  more  than  the  face  value,  for  the  extra  profit  does  not  go 
to  swell  the  postal  revenue,  but  becomes  the  personal  profit  of  the 
postmaster. 

The  closed  post-card  (the  "carte  lettre '*  or  " biglietto  postale '* 
of  France  and  Italy),  that  is,  a  thin,  doable  or  folded  post-card,  to 
be  closed  by  means  of  gummed  edges,  should  be  supplied  to  the 
public  by  the  British  Poet  Office. 

It  is  a  Post  Office  rule  that  no  printed,  written,  or  blank  paper,  or 
other  material,  may  be  affixed  to  a  post-card,  not  even  the  **  adhesive 
address  slips  '*  which  are  so  commonly  used,  and  are  so  convenient 
to  the  public.  This  rule  should  be  abolished.  For  post-cards  from 
foreign  countries  with  printed  and  other  slips  affixed  are  admitted 
and  delivered  in  this  country  without  objection  oi  excess  charge. 
Why  should  a  correspondent  be  punished  by  the  British  Post  Office 
for  being  an  Englishman  ? 

Privately  printed  post-cards  should  be  stamped  by  the  Post  Office 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  order  to  prevent  ti^adesmen  from  selling 
halfpenny  post-cards  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  Post  Office  charges, 
the  Postmoster-General  has  increased  the  rate  for  stamping  these 
private  post-cards  (of  regulation  size)  from  \s.  6d,  to  2s.  6d.  per 
quire,  and  has  given  no  reasons  for  imposing  a  fee  of  200  per  cent, 
above  the  price  at  which  any  printer  would  execute  the  work. 

Stationers  and  others  were  in  1880  able  to  sell  their  own  post- 
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cardE,  stamped,  however,  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  for 
0|rf.  per  dozen.  In  four  years  the  number  of  these  privately  printed 
cards  rose  from  three  millions  to  fifty  millions  per  annum.  The  price 
of  stationers'  post-cards  is  now  still  lower. 

Moreover  (as  part  of  the  payment  for  stamped  cards  and  envelopeej, 
the  public  13  charged  Id.  for  the  material  of  ten  post-cards,  although 
the  charge  for  the  material  of  twenty  stamped  envelopes  is  only  Irf. 

The  public  should  be  supplied  with  ** query"  post-cards,  or  post- 
cards ruled  on  each  side  into  two  halves,  one  side  being  reserved  for 
the  question,  with  a  blank  space  for  the  answer,  and  the  other  side  for 
the  addresses  of  the  person  inqniring  and  the  person  answering.  Thorgh 
the  letter  rat©  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia  has  been  reduced  to  2i//,, 
post-cards  are  charged  2d.  each  to  those  countries.  Post-cards  from 
England  to  Ceylon  cost  2d.  each,  but  from  Ceylon  to  England  1^/. 
each.      Surely  these  anomalies  should  be  remedied. 

Value  PayarlEj  or  Cash  on  Dklivehy  Post. — The  system  in  use 
in  India  and  other  countries  of  a  **  Value  Payable*'  or  *' Cash  on 
Delivery  '*  post  should  be  adopted  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  so 
that  a  person  may  order,  say,  a  book  of  his  bookseller,  to  be  paid  for 
on  its  delivery  by  the  parcel-post  conductor.  This  system  would  yield 
A  large  revenue,  and  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  public.  Why 
should  India  be  suffered  to  set  us  an  example  of  postal  progress  ? 

Hfc;DUCTioN  L\  CnARtfEs  FOR  Pahcel  Post. — The  inland  rates  of 
postage  for  parcels  should  be :  For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  31bs.  in 
weight,  Sd.y  and  for  every  additional  pound  of  weight,  Irf.,  instead  of 
(as  at  present)  3d.  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  lib.  in  weight,  and  l^d, 
for  every  additional  pound. 

The  parcel-post  tariff  to  Australia,  wliich  is  now  Is.  (jrL  for  21bs., 
and  9d,  per  pound  afterwards,  should  be  1-^.  for  2lbs.,  as  a  minimum 
charge,  rising  by  Gd.  per  pound.  We  can  send  about  50ibs»  of  valu- 
able merchandise  to  Australia  for  l.s\ 

A>'  **  AiiRiCCLTUKAL  PARCELS- PosT  "  should  be  established  at  special 
low  rates  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  market  gardeners,  dairj-men,  and 
others,  so  as  to  utilise  the  superior  speed  of  the  post  for  the  convey- 
ance of  perishable  goods,  and  thus  to  encourage  an  important  home 
industry,  which  is  at  present  subject  to  the  fiercest  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Book-Post  Regulations. — A  book  sent  to  Australia  weighing 
tinder  4  ozs.  is  charged  id.;  bat  a  newspaper  of  the  same  weight,  sent 
in  the  same  mail-bag,  is  charged  Id.  A  charge  of  Is,  4ff,  is  mad©  for 
the  transmission  through  the  post  from  England  to  Australasia  of  a 
book  weighing  one  pound,  whereas  a  book  of  the  same  weight  may  bi» 
sent  from  this  country  to  New  Caledonia,  1000  miles  beyond  Aus- 
tralittj  for  4d,  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  these  anomalies  may  be 
wiped  out  ? 

Newspaper  Postage  Reforms, — No  legal  oln^eiiWcyEk  «>iAs^%  X*^  ^^ 
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practice  of  sending  Englisli  newspapers  to  France,  to  be  posted  there 
for  India.  The  Postmaster-Generars  monopoly  extends  only  to  postal 
letters,  consequently  tens  of  thoasands  of  newspapers,  &c.,  are  posted 
abmad  by  English  merchants  and  agents  for  India  and  the  East  at  a 
third  less  cost  than  if  posted  in  England.  Our  Post  Office  of  coarse 
loses  the  postage*  How  long  mast  we  wait  before  the  British  rate  is 
lowered  to  the  Continental  standard  ? 

The  present  newspaper  regulations  prohibit  any  monthly  publication 
from  going  through  the  post  at   newspaper  rates,  and  it  is  charged 
double*       Many   valuable   scientific   magazines  are  crippled  through 
these  high  postal  charges,  and  the  people  are  thereby  often  deprived  of 
valuable  information. 

There  are  also  loud  complaints  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  post- 
office  officials,  who  have  ordained  that  any  newspaper  which  does  not 
furnish  general  news,  as  distinguished  from  matters  of  general  infor- 
mation and  amusement,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  total  con- 
tents,  shall  not  be  registered  as  a  newspaper.  A  private  Member  has 
introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  remedy  this. 

If  the  cover  of  a  newspaper  be  inscribed  "  see  x,*'  referring  to  a 
cross  marked  within,  or  '*  p.  i/*  the  newspaper  in  question  is  charged 
for  at  the  letter  rate,  although  such  inscription  simply  serves  as  an 
indication  for  saving  the  time  of  the  addressee.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sender  is  allowed  to  mark  with  crosses  and  lines  any  number  of 
passages  inside  the  newspaper.  Surely  the  inscription  '*  see  x "  or 
*'  p.  4  "  might  be  i>ermitted  to  appear  on  the  cover. 

At  least  100,000  newspai:>era  addressed  to  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries  are  confiscated  annually  by  the  British  Post  Office  on  account 
of  deficient  postage;  whereas  they  should  be  forwarded  to  their 
addresses,  the  small  deficiency  being  charged  against  the  postal 
revenue.  This  valuable  mass  of  periodical  literature  is  sold  as 
waste  paper,  and  none  is  utilised  for  charitable  ends,  as  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Jlhwtmted  London  Newa^ 
the  Graph  if,  the  Fivforud  JVoridy  and  other  papers  of  a  like  nature,  to 
issue  at  different  periods  of  the  year  those  beautiful  coloured  supple- 
ments with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Thousands  of  pounds  are 
sometimes  paid  to  eminent  painters  for  the  originals  of  the  pictures, 
and  enormous  sums  are  spent  in  reproducing  them  They  occupy  the 
engravers,  lithographers,  and  printers,  frequently,  three,  six,  and 
twelve  months  in  preparing  for  publication.  Now,  the  Post  Office 
authorities  insist  not  only  on  the  word  **  Supplement  '*  being  printed 
on  each  of  those  pictures,  but  on  the  date  of  issue  being  printed 
thereon.  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  to  print  the  date  in 
advance,  because,  perhaps,  on  the  very  day  named  on  the  Supplement, 
some  national  calamity,  such  as  the  death  of  some  member  of  our  Royal 
Family,  may  occur.     In  such  case  it  would  be  manifestly  improperj 
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antl  against  good  taste,  to  isstie  copies  of  a  painting  of  a  comic  Bub^ 
ject,  in  tens  of  thousands^  tkroiighout  tlie  land. 

Some  time  ago,  I  brought  this  question  under  the  notice  of  th^ 
I  Postmaster-General  J  who  certainly  gave  reason  to  hope  that  he  would 
relax  this  regulation,  insisting  on  the  date  being  thus  printed.  It  has 
not  yet  been  done. 

A  tax,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  ia  levied  in  respect  of  all  EngUflh 
newspapers  delivered  in  Austria.  This  tax  should  form  the  subject  of 
remonstrance  by  our  Government, 

Postal  Orders.— The  Postal  authorities  should  issue  a  Postal 
Order  for  one  guinea.  Such  an  order  is  constantly  required  by  the 
public  for  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  fees,  and  accounts. 

A  person  remitting  19^.  GtL  by  postal  order  is  charged  more  than 
another  person  remitting  20.^. ;  and  a  x)erson  remitting  Ox.  tjiL  is 
charged  more  than  another  remitting  lOs,      This  should  be  rectified. 

Hour  of  Collection  should  re  Stamped  with  Date,^ — In  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  certain  European  countries, 
the  postal  authorities  stamp  upon  each  envelopCj  post-card,  or  other 
document  posted,  the  hour  oP  collection,  aa  well  as  the  date,  in  plain 
and  intelligible  figures,  and  letters ;  thus  enabling  the  public  to 
check,  trace,  and  control  the  movements  of  correspoudence,  without 
causing  any  extra  trouble  to  the  officials.  Although  a  memorial, 
fiigoed  by  222  members  of  Parliament,  requesting  the  institution  of 
'this  reform,  was  presented  to  the  Postmaster-General,  he  refuses  to 
make  this  slight  change  for  the  public  convenience. 

The  following  are  examples  of  American,  Australian,  Canadian,  and 
British  post-marks : — 


American* 


^FEBe 


Austral  irm* 


rE  12 

4'RM 

89 


Ctmadiaii. 


[f^  MAR 2 4  Oi 
2  PM 


British^ 


UAP  7 


9u 


hdrnovED  Lfttter-Pillah  Box  Collectiox. — The  system  pursued 

,  in  Austria,   Germany,    and   Italy,    in   collecting  letters   from   pillar- 

I  boxes,    should  be  adopted  in  the  United   Kingdom-     In   the   three 

foreign  countries  named,  the  collector  never  touches  the  letters.    He 

drives  ronnd,  takes  out  the  full  box  from  the  pillar,   and  replaces  it 

with  an  empty  one,  the  perforation  in  each  box  fitting   that  in  the 

pillar*    Afl  the  key  of  each  box  is  kept  at  the  Post  Office,  this  system 

is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  the  letters  being  stolen,  soiled,  or  wetted. 

An    International    Postage    Stamp.- — The   Government   should 

propose  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Postal  Uuiou  t\xei  ^m-^Xo^TCk^^V. 
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of  a  common  or  lotemational  postage  stamp,  wkich  can  be  used  in 
any  country,  or  in  specified  countries  included  in  the  Union,  for 
the  transmission  of  mail  matter,  or  for  the  remitting  of  Bmall  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  one  Bhilling.  In  support  of  this  scheme,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  at  present,  if  one  wishes  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  a 
reply  to  the  United  States,  Germany  or  France,  it  is  almost  useless 
to  do  80,  the  Engliah  stamp  being  Talueless  for  postage  in  those 
countries.  Another  and  perhaps  larger  use  of  an  International  stamp, 
which  would  be  equally  good  in  the  leading  conntriea  of  the  Postal 
Union,  may  be  referred  to — for  buying  small  articles,  books,  pamphlets, 
and  novelties  in  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Such  a  plan  would  be 
much  more  convenient  than  any  method  at  present  in  use,  A  foreign 
money  order  for  sixpence  is  simply  an  absurdity,  a  cheque  or  drafb 
■equally  so.  In  these  days  of  international  literature  and  inter- 
national advertising,  there  are  thousands  of  people  to  whom  the 
remittance  of  very  small  sums  would  be  a  great  conveniencet  The 
simplest  form  of  such  a  remittance  would  be  an  International  stamp. 

ExiniESS  Lktter  Post. — The  Post  Office  authorities  should  no 
longer  refuse  to  introduce  the  system  of  express  letter  post,  or  special 
delivery  post,  which  works  so  satisfactorily  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  A  letter  posted  in  Vienna  or  New  York,  having  an 
^xtra  stamp  by  way  of  special  fee,  is,  on  its  receipt  in  the  postal 
•district  to  which  it  is  addressed,  at  once  despatched  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  generally  delivered  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  of  its  arrival  at  the  post  office,  whether  it  be 
Sunday  or  week  day,  up  to  midnight. 

Carte  Ti^lFIgrammes, — Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Postmaster- 
General  promised  to  consider  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  syatem 
of  Carte  T^l6grammes,  which  answers  so  admirably  in  Paris,  but  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  it  into  operation^  though  it  would  be  of 
much  public  convenience.  **  The  Carte  T^l^gramme,"  postal  autho- 
rities admit,  *'  goes  sooner  than  a  letter,  is  surer  and  cheaper  than  the 
telegraph,  and  of  more  general  utility  than  the  telegram.  With  the 
threepenny  carte  tel<5gramme  there  is  no  fear  of  bungling  of  addressea ; 
there  need  be  no  ambiguity  through  excessive  condensation,  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  words,  and  with  it  you  may  transact  all  sorts  of  business 
' — give  orders  to  your  butcher  or  baker,  fix  or  put  off  appointmenta, 
or  make  any  hurried  inquiry  you  chonse*" 

Additional  Charges  for  Re-adduek^kd  Letters. — Letters  sent 
from  one  part  of  England  to  another  are  charged  additional  postage 
if  re-addressed,  but  letters  sent  by  foreigners  to  this  csoontry  are  re- 
addressed  free  of  charge*     This  is  most  unjust. 

By  the  Postal  Union  agreement  we  are  bound  to  deliver  all  lett^^rs 
sent  to  us  from  abroad,  and  every  farthing  of  postage  is  retained  by 
the  country  whence  they  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  revenue 
from    the    inland    letters   is  retained  by  our  Post  Office »    and  the 
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least  the  British  postal  authorities  should  do  is  to  give  the  same  facili- 
ties to  our  own  countrymen  as  are  extended  to  foreignera. 

Foreign  t\  ENOLii^H  Postal  Chaiiges. — Making  allowance  for  the 
diflerence  in  exchange,  a  merchant  in  Austria  can  post  120  letters  to 
England  for  £1  ;  whereas  a  merchant  in  England  can  only  post  96 
letters  to  Austria  for  the  same  money. 

This  state  of  things  should  be  amended. 

I>'TERiTJiENCE  WITH  PosT  Office.^ — ^The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
and  other  departments  interfere  with  everytliing  in  connection  with 
the  Post  Office,  from  the  making  of  a  contract,  like  that  with  ^Messrs. 
De  la  Hue  and  Co.,  which  lost  the  country  half  a  million  sterling, 
to  the  placing  of  a  filter  or  the  meuding  of  a  lock.  Yet  though 
anable  to  execute  trifling  repairs  without  permission  from  the  Treasury, 
the  postal  officials  take  it  upon  themselves  to  expend  about  £90,000 
a  year  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament.  Again,  £oOO,000 
a  year  is  paid  out  of  the  Post  Office  Revenue  fund,  and  no  account  is 
ever  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Badly  Ki:rr  Post  Office  Accouxts. — Again,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office  amount  to  £3,346,087,  yet,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  find  out  what  the  gross  receipts  and  net  profits  are 
within  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money. 

Thus  the  cost  of  constructing  postal  buildiogs  and  the  purchase  of 
sites  is  habitually  defrayed  out  of  profits  instead  of  being  charged  to 
a  capital  account.  In  London  alone  it  is  estimated  that  three 
rail  lions  of  money  have  been  spent  in  sites  and  buildings  out  of 
current  revenue*  The  Post  Office  should  be  managed,  and  its  accounts 
should  be  kept,  on  business  principles. 

Worrying  Postal  Keu illations. — Many  of  the  postal  regulations 
are  so  worded  as  to  cause  much  inconvenience  aod  hardship  to  the 
public,  without  corresponding  advantage ;  whereas  the  primar}^  object 
of  such  regulations  should  be  the  convenience  of  the  publicj  so  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  unimpeded  working  of  the  Department. 
Thus  a  man  enclosed  in  one  packet  eight  newspapers,  and  one  small 
weekly  paper,  price  one  penny,  and  being  under  the  impression  that 
the  small  paper  was  registered  as  a  newspaper,  he  affixed  stamps  of 
the  value  of  fourpence  halfpenny  to  his  parcel.  On  delivery,  the 
addressee  was  charged  sixpence,  as  the  small  weekly  paper,  it  was 
Baid,  not  being  registered,  should  have  been  in  a  separate  packet. 

Delay  in  AxswERiNci  Complaints. — It  is  found  that  an  answer  to 
any  complaint  respecting  postal  matters  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Department  for  a  period  varying  from  seven- 
teen days  to  three  months,  whereas  in  several  other  English-speaking 
countries,  and  in  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  the  duties  of  tha 
officials  are  so  arranged  that  an  answer  is  received  either  during  the  day 
on  which  a  question  is  put  or,  at  the  outside,  ^itVm  toxt^-^\^E^  Vorax*, 
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No  ACCOUXTS  KEPT  OF  FOREIGN  OR  COLOXIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.^ — 1!» 

is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Postmaster-Generalt 
the  British  Post  Office  has  **  ceased  for  some  years  past  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  the  correspondence  passing  between  this  country 
and  various  parts  of  the  Empire/'  so  that  there  is  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of,  or  the  receipts,  expen- 
penditnre,  prolit,  or  loss,  upon  any  branch  of  that  correspondence*  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  each  of  the  British  Colonial  Post 
Offices  keeps  full  records  of  the  correspondence  sent  to  the  mother 
country,  and  publishes  them.  Such  lot^  indifference  to  the  existence 
and  importance  of  *'  Greater  Britain ''  on  the  part  of  highly  placed 
officials  verges  on  the  sublime. 

Waste  Paper  Accounts. — While  the  Telegraph  Department  is 
credited  to  the  extent  of  £2000  a  year  for  the  sale  of  waste  paper, 
nothing  at  all  i^  credited  to  the  General  Post  Office  for  its  waste  paper, 
which  is  treated  as  a  perquisite  of  the  Stationery  Office. 

Dishonest  Letter  Carriers.— It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that  in 
1888,  325  dishonest  letter  carriers  were  found  guilty  and  dismissed  for 
irregularitieSj  and  that  on  an  average  more  than  three  postal  officials  per 
week  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
independent -of  the  number  who  were  cautioned  for  suspicious  conduct 
or  carelessness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sufficient  pay  is  not 
given,  and  that  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  appointing  these 
officers.  Injustice  is  thereby  done  to  the  intelligent,  courteous,  and 
honest  officials,  and  the  whole  stafif  is  consequently  brought  into  disgrace* 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  Post  Office  works  its  employes 
too  hard,  and  pays  them  too  little.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has 
recently  drawn  up  a  formidable  indictment  of  St.  Martin*s-le -Grand 
on  this  head,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  I  will  merely  observe  that  Parliament  will  not  tolerate  for 
the  future  any  approach  to  *'  sweating "'  on  the  part  of  a  public 
Department. 

Letters  AnnRESSED  to  LoDGi>TiS. — A  petty  and  vexatious  regula- 
tion has  recently  been  promulgated,  to  the  effect  that  letters  addressed 
to  any  person  at  a  lodging  which  he  has  quitted  shall  be  delivered  at 
such  lodging;  although  the  person  concerned  may  have  given  the  usual 
notice  requesting  the  delivery  of  his  letters  at  a  new  address.  This 
rule,  which  does  not  obtain  in  any  other  postal  service  in  Europe,  haa 
caused,  and  is  likely  to  cause,  much  needless  inconvenience,  delay,  and  j 
loss.     It  will  add  a  new  terror  to  **  life  in  lodgings,*' 

DornLK  Postage  Fixe  for  Insufficient  STAMPiNtr. — If  a  letter 
bearing  a  2  hd,  stamp,  and  weighing  one-eighth  of  a  grain  over  half  an 
ounce^  be  despatched  from  this  country  to  Australia,  the  recipient  is 
charged  double  the  rate  of  postage  on  delivery  of  it.  Again,  on  the 
delivery  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  letter  from  Canada  on  which  in- 
sufficient postage  has  been  paid,  or  in  Canada  of  such  a  letter  sent 
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from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fine  of  double  the  deficient  postage  is 
levied  ;  whereas  a  letter  sent  iBBiifficientlj  staraped  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  or  from  Canada  to  the  United  iStates  is  delivered 
on  payment  of  the  deficient  postage  only ;  all  three  countries  being  in 
^tho  Postal  Union.  It  seems  unjust  to  fine  a  person  who  receives  the 
sive,  perhaps  a  bill  or  a  begging  letter,  more  than  the  actual  defi- 
ciency in  the  postage  paid. 

Embossed  Stamps. — Here  is  an  amusing  anomaly.     Althoagb  an  em- 
l'tx)Bsed  stamp  removed  from  an  unased  (A..  1)  telegram  form  is  accepted 
I  in  payment  for  a  telegram  (see  Postal  Guide  for  October  18D0,  page 
M17j,  there  is  a  conflicting  rule  that  ''payment  of  postage  on  letters 
^cannot  be  made  by  means  of  embossed  or  impressed  stamps  cat  out 
from  envelopes,  cards,  wrappers,  or   telegraph   message   forms  (even 
^though  the  stamps  have  not  been  before  used)".     (See  Postal  Guide, 
(  26.)     As  nobody  will  go  through  the  tedious  formality  of  apply- 
ing at  Somerset  House  for  the  value  of  an  embossed  penny  envelope 
r«tamp,  this  rule  amounts  to  the  confiscation  of  the  value  of  embossed 
'postage  stamps  which,  owing  to  mistakes  in  addressing,  cannot  be  used* 
SivrNGS  Bank  Accounts, — One  would  like  to  know  why  a  registered 
;  Benefit  Society  is  not  permitted   to  open  a  current  account  at  a  Post 
)ffic6  Savings  Bank. 

New  Postal  Guide. — The  present  postal  guide  and  regalationa 

are   framed    (like    a  usurer  a   mortgage    document)    entirely  in   the 

interests  of  the  Department,  and  not  iu  the  interests  of  the  public.     I 

[wocld  offer  a  prize  for  the  best,  clearest,  fairest,  and  simplest  postal 

guide. 

Telegraphs* 

Railway  Teleuram^.- — On  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  inland 
telegraph  system^  in  1870,  the  Government  made  an  improvident 
eontract  to  transmit  free  all  messages  sent  by  the  railway  companies 
regarding  their   business.       The   companies   habitually   transact   all 

t  their  correspondence  by  telegraph  ;  and  whereas  in  1871,  97^000  of 
their  messages  were  forwarded  without  charge  by  the  Post  Office,  the 
number  so  forwarded  has  now  risen  to  over  1,000,000,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Department  to  over  £50,000  per  annum.  Surely  the  privilege 
of  sending  telegrams  without  payment  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
railway  companies,  on  payment  of  moderate  compensation  to  them. 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  iNCLUOED.^The  time  has  arrived 
for  the  free  transmission  of  the  names  and  addressee  (not  exceeding 
^ight  words)  of  the  sender  and  receiver  of  a  telegram,  since  the  tele- 
graphs are  now  worked  at  a  profit,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  the 

{ telegraphic  service,  like  the  postal  service,  a  mere  branch  of  the 
revenne,  or  of  the  machinery  of  taxation* 

CoMFOLND  Words  in  TELEGHApa  Messages. — All  compound 
words  or  names,  including  thoae  of  persons,  houses^  s^^x^^l^,  ^X^ijc:^^^ 
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counties,  or  countries,  should  be  transmitted  as  single  words^  bo  thafc 
such  anomalies  as  those  set  out  below  may  be  put  an  end  to : — 

The  name  "  South  Hawley  "  is  counted  and  charged  for  aa  two 
words,  but  **  South  Stainley  *'  as  one,  "  South  Stockton  "  is  read  aa 
two  words,  "  South  Somercote  '■  and  **  North  Berwick^'  are  readaa  one, 
"North  Woolwich  *'  two  words,  ** North  Camp'*  one,  "  South  Camp  "  two 
words,  '*  North  Town  "  (Aldershot)  one,  "North  Town  "  (Wycombe) 
two,  **  De  Vere  "  one  word, ''  De  Vere  Gardens  '*  three  words,  "  Hamp- 
ton Court "  one  word,  "  Hampton  Wick  *'  two  words,  "  St.  Stephens  *' 
uiie  word,  **  Saint  Stephen's "  two  words,  "  Weatgate-on-Sea  **  on© 
word,  *'  Sheemess  on  Sea  "  three  words,  **  Kingston-on-Thames ''  on© 
word,  **  Kingston-CroFS  "  (Plymouth)  two  words, ''  Lee-on-the-Solent " 
one  word,  "  Lee  Green  '■  two  words,  ''  De  Worms  "  one  word,  '•  Baden- 
Powell"  two  words,  '*Von  Donop "  one  word,  •' Orr-Ewing ''  two 
words,  '' De-la-Rue  *■  one  word,  "  Agg^Grardner '*  two  worda,  "La 
Thiere  '*  one,  "  Pitt-Lewis  "  two  words,  **  St.  Leonards-ou^Sea  '*  thret^ 
words,  *'  St.  Helen's  Duckland  "  one  word,  "  St.  Just  Lane  "  and 
'*  Ryton-on-Dunsmore ^*  one  word  each,  **  Gateshead-on-Tyne  ^Hhree 
words,  *'  Newcastle-on-Tyne  *'  one  word^  **  Clapham -junction  "  two 
words,  **  High-Green*'  one  word,  and  "  Tnrnham  Green  "  two  words. 
**  Can't,"  "  won't,"  and  '*  don't  *'  are  counted  as  one  word  each,  while 
'*  shan't ''  is  counted  as  two  words.  **  Upstairs  "  is  counted  as  one 
word,  ''  downstairs  "  as  two  words. 

Lastly,  as  in  Australia  and  other  colonies,  the  words  '*  reply  paid  '* 
added  to  a  telegram  should  be  transmitted  without  charge. 

l*m:bS  Telegr^vms,— Any  telegraphic  message  addressed  to  the 
editor,  as  distinguished  from  the  manager,  of  a  newspaper  should  be 
considered  a  Press  message,  and  charged  for  accordingly- 

Recently  I  sent  for  publication  a  telegram  addressed  to  *'  The  Editor 
of  the  TimcSy^  and  was  charged  full  rates,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
a  Press  message,    A  Press  message  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Timrs,** 

These  **  catch -rules,"  as  they  may  be  termed,  tend  to  bring  the 
service  into  disrepute.  A  State  Department  with  an  annual  snr|>laa 
of  £3,000,000  should  be  above  profiting  by  lurking  quibbles  which 
would  be  discreditable  in  a  struggling  attorney* 

A  Source  of  RE\^Ei4rK. — Some  300,000,000  tdegraph  forms  are 
supplied  to,  or  received  from,  the  public  every  year,  and  the  right  ta 
advertise  on  the  backs  of  these  telegraph  forms  should  be  sold  for  th© 
benefit  of  the  Post  Office  revenue.  Here  the  authorities  show  them- 
selves indifferent  to  a  legitimate  source  of  profit.  Surely  it  is  not 
contended  that  a  telegraph  form  is  too  high  and  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  advertiser.  It  is  certainly  not  more  entitled  to 
protection  than  a  railway-bridge,  or  the  inside  of  a  railway-carriage. 

Cable  fhom  Dovee  to  Calais* — There  should  be  direct  telegraphic 
communication  between  Dover  and  Calais.  At  present  a  message  fh>m 
Dover  to  Calais  is  first  transmitted  to  London,  thence  tt>  Paiis^  and 
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thence  to  Calais,  the  reault  being  several  hours'  delay.  Yet  Dover 
and  Calais  contain  a  large  number  of  residents,  and  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  travellers  in  each  direction*  The  mail  and  pas- 
senger boat  service  is  dependent  on  the  tide  and  the  weather.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  a  short  line  of  cable  is  very  much  wanted.  When 
some  illustrious  potentate  has  been  kept  waiting  and  faming  for  a  few 
hours,  in  consequence  of  this  circuitous  arrangement,  we  may  perhaps 
hope  to  see  it  remedied. 

A*  GiuEVANCE. — A  person  can  telegraph  100  words  from  Germany 
to  this  country  (making  allowance  for  the  average  rate  of  exchange)  for 
14^.  8d.,  whereas  he  must  pay  IGs,  SiL  for  telegraphing  100  words  to 
Germany,  and  £1  sterling  will  pay  for  the  telegraphing  of  136  words 
from  Germany  to  England,  but  only  120  words  from  England  to 
Germany  can  be  sent  for  £1. 

Surely  our  Post  OflSce  can  achieve  something  more  brilliant,  or, 
let  us  say,  more  just,  than  this  for  us,  in  negotiating  with  astuto 
foreign  Governments. 

High  Charge  for  a  Eeceipt. — How  much  longer  is  a  fee  of  2d, 
to  be  charged  at  the  telegraph-offices  thronghout  this  country  on 
tihe  receipt  given  for  a  sixpenny  telegram  ? 

In  1888  I  brought  thia  matter  before  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
promised  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  charge.  On  the  12tli  of  March, 
1890,  I  asked  the  Post  master- General  why  the  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  received  the  following  answer:  '*  I  beg  to  inform  the  hon. 
Member  thatj  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  made  a  proposal  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  question,  but  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  decided  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  amount  charged:  * 

Here  we  see  the  generous  impulse  of  the  Postmaster-General 
sternly  checked  by  a  niggardly  Treasury.  To  charge  33  per  cent, 
for  signing  and  dating  a  receipt  form,  which  would  take  a  clerk  fivo 
seconds,  surpasses  the  most  rapacious  exactions  of  the  loan-offices. 

This  incident  is  valaable,  as  revealing  the  light  iu  which  th© 
Post  Office  is  regarded  by  ^ly  Lords. 

Improvtme^t  l\  Delivery  op  Telegram  Money  Orders,— 
The  system  prevailing  in  India  of  sending  the  cash  with  a  Tele- 
graphic Money  Order  to  the  residence  of  the  addressee  should  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  as  it  saves  time,  ensures  delivery  to  the 
right  person,  and  is  a  boon  greatly  appreciated.  Money  is  remitted 
by  telegraph  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  which  the  chief  object 
is  to  save  time. 

Telegrams  to  toe  Contixext  One  Pentst  per  Word.^ — The  public 
should  be  able  to  telegraph  to  any  European  country  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  word.  In  the  case  of  telegrams  to  Paris,  or  France 
generally,  the  argument  for  the  reduction  is  unanswerable.  The  rate 
levied  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  even  between  the  south-east 
of  England  and  across  St,    George's  Channel  to  the  nortK-v;^%\i  ^ 
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IrelanJ,  is  one  half-penny  per  word.  And  the  rate  levied  throughoiii  j 
France  is  rather  less  than  one  half- penny  per  word*  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  we  might,  even  tinder  the  present  conditions,  institute  an 
Anglo-French  telegraphic  tariff  of  \d.  per  word,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
trade  in  both  countries.  But  a  European  rate  of  lrf»  per  w.nA 
would  yield  a  huge  revenue. 

Telegrams  to  the  Contlxent  axd  FoREiciN  Cocntries. — Thei'^ 
is  no  more  delightful  occupation  than  a  study  of  the  "  possibilities  *' 
of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  there  i» 
nothing  more  irritating  than  the  knowledge  that  the  obstruction  to 
its  general  use  is  the  existence  of  a  cable  monopoly  controlled  by  men 
who  exploit  this  beneficent  invention — the  common  property  of  man- 
kind— for  their  own  selfish  profit.  Monopolies,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  public  interest,  are  discouraged  by  the  law,  and  obnoxious  to  public 
opinion.  But  the  cable  monopoly  is  the  creation  of  very  able  men, 
the  ablest  of  whom  is  unquestionably  Sir  John  Pender,  Chairman  of 
the  Eastern  Telegi*aph  Company  and  various  American  Cable  Com- 
panies ;  and  it  is  so  fenced  about  with  contracts,  subsidies,  reserve 
funds,  and  capital,  that  it  is  difficult  to  strike  a  fair  blow  at  it*  The 
Companies  have  wires  to  India,  the  East,  Africa  and  Australia;  they  form 
a  kind  of  "  pool,'*  and  maintain  a  *'  comer ''  in  International  telegraphy, 
by  which  they  exact  from  long- suffering  humanity  an  annual  tribute, 
limited  not  by  their  conscience — for  they  have  none — but  by  prudence. 
They  act  like  vampires,  which,  though  they  suck  freely  from  the  veins 
of  their  victim,  leave  just  enough  blood  in  his  body  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  ensure  themselves  another  meal. 

The  British  Government  and  some  Continental  Governments,  a  few 
years  ago,  bought  the  submarine  cables  between  England,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Their  first  act  was  to  reduce  the  rates 
from  2i(f.  to  2(7.  per  woi-d.  The  result  was  that  300,000  more  words 
were  sent  in  1890  than  in  1880,  and  the  increased  revenue  to  the 
Post  Ofltce  on  this  branch  of  the  service  amoutited  to  47  per  cent. 

When,  through  competition,  the  telegraph  rates  between  England 
and  America  were  reduced  from  Is*  ^tL  to  Gf/.  per  word^  the  business 
done  increased  140  per  cent,  in  eight  months.  Then  Sir  John  Pender 
came  to  terms  with  his  rivals,  and  \s,  per  word  was  fixed  as  the  mini- 
mum rate  to  America.     AVe  should  reduce  the  rate  to  Qd,  per  word. 

Telegrams  to  J.ndja  snonLD  not  exceed  Sixpence  pek  Word. — 
In  the  parlour  of  an  Australian  bank  in  London,  last  week,  I 
met  a  number  of  influential  directors,  who  asked  me  what  were  the 
capabilities,  or  the  carrying  power,  of  the  Indian,  Australian^  and 
American  cablej^.  The  reply  to  this  question  really  solves  the  diffi- 
culty. I  was,  through  the  courtesy  of  an  eminent  electrician,  enabled 
to  answer  the  question,  and  to  state  what  could  be  done*  It  was  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  millions  of  words  more  could  be  sent,  that  the 
American  wires  would  pay  at  6rf.  per  word,  that  the  telegraph  rat©  to 
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India  should  not  exceed  6d,  per  word,  and  that  Is,  per  word  would  be 
ample  for  messages  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan,  We  now  pay  4s,  a  word  to  India,  and  9s,  4(1,  a  word  to 
Australia.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  rates  to  Australia  down  to  4*, 
a  word,  but  this  will  not  satisfy  the  public.  The  charges  are  now  pro- 
liibitory,  except  to  Governrnents  and  rich  merchants. 

In  consequence  of  the  monstrous  rates  r (uoted,  merchants  use  codes, 
but  80  great  baa  been  the  increase  of  business  relations  with  Aus- 
tralia, that  while  in  1B72  the  number  of  messages  received  and  de- 
epatched  amounted  to  1771,  yielding  £16,153,  in  1889  no  less  than 
62,909  messages  were  sent  and  received,  yielding  a  sum  of  £361,000,  or 
Dearly  £1000  a  day,  the  average  cost  of  each  message  being  £5,  If 
messages  could  be  sent  to  Australia  from  England  for  Is,  per  word,  or 
,  twenty  words  for  £1,  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  of  family 
or  social  messages.  The  Companies  declare  enormous  dividends,  besides 
reserve  funds,  in  the  shape  of  money  or  reserve  stores  of  cable. 

The  traffic  to  India,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong  is  also  very  great, 
and  is  increasing*  To  exhibit  the  enormous  cable  traffic  between 
Europe  and  India,  I  may  refer  to  the  official  figures  auppLied  me, 
showing  that  the  grand  total  number  of  words  transmitted  in  1889 
from  India  was  3,875,531',  and  the  total  net  value  £556,034. 

Again,  it  is  no  secret  that  treble  the  present  number  of  words  could 
be  easily  despatched  to  America  along  the  wires  laid  dow-n. 

It  is  clearly  time  to  unite  the  Engliah'-Bpeaking  world  in  one  vast 
commercial  and  social  federation  by  means  of  the  telegraph* 

It  has  bet^n  the  business  of  the  latter  portion  of  my  life  to  investi- 
gate the  workiog  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  systems,  aud  to  urge 
in  Parliament,  and  through  the  Press,  the  adoption  of  such  reforms 
as  appear  to  be  called  for  in  the  public  interest  The  mo%'ement  thus 
initiated  some  five  years  ago  has  been  the  means  of  securing,  or  in 
[some  cases  of  hastening,  the  following  reforms : 

(n)  A  saving  of  £1 07,000  a  year,  or  a  total  saving  of  £1 ,070,000 
on  the  cost  of  conveying  mails  to  India  and  the  East  during  the 
contract  period  of  ten  years, 

(h)  A  saving  of  £40,000  a  year  on  the  De  la  Rue  Post  OflBce 
Stationery  Contract, 

(e)  A  saving  of  at  least  £25,000  a  year  on  the  Sample  I^arcel 
Post.  Formerly  tens  of  thousands  of  samples  were  sent  from 
London  to  Belgium  to  be  posted  back  to  p]ngland,  and  Belgium 
kept  every  farthing  of  the  postage, 

(d)  A  saving  of  at  least  £30,000  a  year  in  the  carriage  of 
mails  to  India,  China,  and  Australia  overland  from  Calais  to 
Brindisi.  When  the  agitation  was  commenced  five  years  ago, 
the  Governments  of  France  and  It^y  charged  a  traosit  rate  of 
Hd.  per  letter*  The  charge  has  now  been  reduced  to  %\xi\iXt  Vd. 
per  letter, 
VOL.  ux.  z 
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(e)  The  introduction  of  post-cards  to  and  from  Australia  and 
South  Afnca. 

(/)  The  extension  of  the  Parcel  Post  to  Prance. 
(g)  The  introduction  of  the  Telegraphic  Money  Order  system 
into  England. 

(h)  The  reduction  of  Ocean  Postage  to  Australia  from  6rf. 
to  4id,  per  letter,  and  the  reduction  of  postage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  from  6rf.  to  4d.  per  letter. 

(i)  The  purchase  by  the  State  of  all  cables  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  telegraph  charges  from  2id.  to 
2d.  per  word. 

(j)  And,  finally,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  letter  postal 
rate  to  the  Colonies  of  2id.  per  half  ounce. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  keep  for  reference  the  list  of  suggested 
reforms  enumerated,  and  as  it  is  beyond  question  that  every  one 
will  have  to  be  conceded,  sooner  or  later,  I  am  curious  to  know  how 
long  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  them,  or  how  many  of  the  grievances 
will  remain  unredressed  when  another  year  comes  round. 

Imperial  Penny  Postage. — It  will  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
something  regarding  Imperial  Penny  Postage.  Public  opinion  has 
already  been  strongly  and  unanimously  expressed  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  Penny  Postage  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  so  far  yielded  to  this  demand  as  to 
institute  a  uniform  2id,  postal  rate  to  the  Colonies;  this  new  rate 
will  benefit  the  merchants  and  other  well-to-do  persons  who  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  large  correspondence  with  the  colonies,  bat  it 
has  failed  to  reach  the  masses.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Imperial 
Penny  Postage  should  not  be  instituted  at  once,  for  it  costs  much  less 
than  a  penny  to  convey  a  letter  from  this  country  to  New  Zealand, 
the  most  distant  of  our  possessions. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  for  abstaining  from  a  discussion  of  this 
great  reform  at  the  present  moment.  It  will  sufiice  to  say  that  the 
question  of  establishing  Imperial  Penny  Postage  is  receiving  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government. 

One  word  must  here  be  added.  Some  few  points  that  I  have 
raised  may  appear  trifling,  but  I  can  testify  that  they  frequently  cause 
intense  exasperation. 

While  we  exercise  our  constitutional  right  of  grumbling,  we  heartily 
recognise  how  much  we  owe  to  the  fleet-footed  messengers,  the  deft- 
fingered  sorters,  and  the  talented  and  devoted  clerical  staff  of  the 
Department.  Only  by  marching  abreast  of  public  opipion,  by  moving 
with  the  times,  and  by  seizing  promptly  on  every  opportunity  of 
extending  the  benefit  of  its  operations,  can  the  Post  OfiSce  adequately 
fulfil  the  great  mission  entrusted  to  it,  and  preserve  unimpaired  tbe 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  British  race. 

J.  Hennieeb  Hbatoh.' 


JOHN  WESLEY. 


MARCH  2,  1891,  is  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  John  Wesley. 
Many  biographies  of  him  have  been  written,  and  the  minntest 
incidents  of  his  life  are  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  religiona  com- 
munity  who  are  called  by  his  name*  Others  are  far  less  acquainted 
with  his  personality,  and  may  not  he  sorry  to  be  reminded  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 

For,  indeed,  the  rofonners  of  ChnrcheSj  the  redressers  of  injustice, 
the  reawakenei*s  of  dead  consciences,  the  slayers  of  dragons  and  mon- 
aters,  have  in  all  ages  tieen  men  marked  out  to  their  great  work  by 
similar  characteristics.  They  who  would  beat  down  the  hundred- 
headed  hydra  of  inveterate  evils  must  use  the  same  Herculea-club 
of  moral  conviction  and  absolute  self-sacrifice. 

The  father  of  John  Wesley  was  the  good  Vicar  of  Epworth,  and 
laboured  for  long  years  in  pc»verty,  disappointment,  debt,  and  many 
trials,  amid  a  rude,  Jiostile,  and  heavy  peasantry*  John  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  numerous  family  had,  to  his  own  great  advan- 
tage, to  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth.  Mrs.  Wealey  was  an  able,  active, 
and  deeply  religious  woman.  She  gave  herself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to 
her  home  duties  and  the  right  education  of  her  children.  We  are 
told  that  she  taught  her  children,  even  aa  infantJB,  to  cry  softly,  and 
trained  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  habits  of  the  finest  Christian 
courtesy. 

The  discipline  of  those  days  was  stem ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
and  wisL^  mother  it  probably  erred  far  less  in  the  direction  of  sternness 
than  ours  does  in  the  direction  of  effeminacy.  Mrs,  Wesley  set  apait  an 
hour  ever)'  day  to  talk  and  pray  with  her  boys  in  turn,  and  retained 
a  powerful  &pcll  of  influence  over  them,  even  to  advanced  age.  She 
did  much  to  mould  Wesley's  character.     In  spite  of  tii^  OYP^'^^^^^^'^  ^^ 
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the  commonplace  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  timid  doubts  of  her 
own  husband,  when  he  was  absent  in  London  for  the  meetings  of 
Convocation,  she  assembled  the  parishioners  together  in  her  kitchen  to 
a  service,  which  they  found  more  profitable  and  blessed  than  the  dry 
and  soulless  ministrations  of  the  parish  church. 

The  little  John  and  Charles  were  present  at  these  meetings,  and  we 
see  in  them  the  germ  and  spirit  of  their  future  work. 

Brought  up  in  such  a  home,  John  Wesley  grew  up  so  serious,  so 
earnest,  and  so  promising  a  child  that  even  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
his  father  admitted  him  to  the  Holy  Communion.  His  impressions 
had  been  deepened  by  his  remarkable  escape  from  the  burning  ruins 
of  his  father's  vicarage  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Epworth  parson- 
age was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  children  were  all  asleep,  and  John, 
left  alone  in  the  blazing  nursery,  was  only  snatched  from  death  at  the 
last  moment,  after  the  vain  efforts  of  his  father  to  reach  the  room. 
From  that  day  his  mother  dedicated  him  to  God,  and  regarded  him  as 
a  child  marked  out  for  great  ends.  In  one  of  his  early  publications 
a  house  in  fiames  is  represented  beneath  his  portrait,  with  the  words, 
**  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?  " 

He  tells  us  that  till  the  age  of  ten  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
committed  any  grave  sin,  or  of  having  lost  the  grace  of  baptisnu 
At  that  age  he  was  sent  to  school  in  London,  at  the  Charterhoose. 
English  public  schools  in  those  days  were  not  only  very  rough 
training  places,  but  were  also  scenes  of  much  vice  and  godlessness. 
But  though  Wesley  as  a  schoolboy  lost  gome  of  his  deep  religions 
seriousness,  he  still  continued  to  go  to  church,  to  read  his  Bible,  and 
to  pray  both  morning  and  evening.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  ^*  brave  boy, 
a  good  scholar,  learning  Hebrew  as  fast  as  he  can,"  and  probably  his 
faults  were  not  more  serious  than  such  as  rise  from  a  natural  buoyancy 
and  hilarity  of  spirit,  which  thinks  but  little  of  religion  in  the  glow 
and  bloom  of  opening  life. 

In  1720  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Although  at  first  he 
did  not  recover  his  old  piety,  we  hear  of  no  fault  except  that  he  got 
into  debt ;  and  it  was  diflScult  for  him  to  do  otherwise  with  the 
slender  allowance  which  alone  his  father  could  afford.  The  religious 
atmosphere  of  Oxford  at  that  time  was  singularly  cold  and  dead,  as 
indeed  was  that  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  England  generally. 
But  a  decided  change  soon  passed  over  him.  Without  extinguishing 
a  natural  cheerfulness  which  made  him  say  that  he  could  never 
remember  being  in  bad  spirits  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  his  life, 
a  sense  of  religion  awakened  him  to  deep  seriousness.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  *'  Leisure  and  I  have  taken  leave  of  one 
another.  I  propose  to  be  busy  as  long  as  I  live,  if  my  health  is  so 
long  indulged  me." 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Linooln,  and 
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acquired  mucli  reputation  as  an  Oxford  tutor.  Various  books  fanned  the 
flarae  of  his  religious  earnestness,  Thomas  h  Kempis,  by  the  **  Imitatio 
Christi,"  woke  in  his  mind  the  desire  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  ; 
and  the  purely  monastic  and  ascetic  elements  of  li  Kempis's  ideal  were 
corrected  by  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying/'  His  soul  was 
stirred  still  more  deeply  by  Law's  **  Serious  Call  "  and  **  Perfection." 
By  these  books,  he  says,  **  I  was  convinced  more  than  ever  of  the 
impossibility  of  being  half  a  Christian,  and  determined  to  be  all  de- 
voted to  God  ;  to  give  Him  all  my  soul,  my  body,  and  my  substance." 
He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  never  forgot  his 
advice  :  **  If  you  ivish  to  be  extensively  useful,  do  not  spend  your  time 
in  contending  for  or  against  things  of  a  disputable  nature^  but  in 
testifying  against  notorious  vice,  and  in  promoting  real,  essential 
holiness."  Another  remarkable  sentence  was  addressed  to  him  when  he 
was  ordained  Priest.  Dr.  Hay  ward,  Bishop  Potter's  examining  chaplain, 
put  to  him  a  question  on  which  he  often  pondered,  and  of  which  his 
whole  after-history  was  an  illustration  :  •*  Do  you  know/'  he  asked  him, 
"-  what  you  are  about  ?  You  are  bidding  deOauce  to  all  mankind. 
He  that  would  live  a  Christian  priest  ought  to  know  that,  whether  his 
hand  be  against  every  man  or  no,  ha  must  expect  erery  man's  hand 
would  be  against  him/'  He  had  already  learnt  by  experience  the 
trnth  of  tl^e  remark,  for  his  very  goodness,  his  blameless  moralsj  his 
efforts  to  help  others,  were  made  grounds  for  sneers  and  opposition. 

To  any  one  who  looks  a  little  below  the  surface,  Jind  watches  the 
reception  accorded  in  our  own  age,  as  mneh  as  in  any  other,  to  any 
line  of  conduct  not  purely  conventional,  this  will  not  appear  wholly 
strange.  No  one  in  these  days  would  openly  venture  to  taunt  another 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  **  the  honourable  and  reliffiott^  gentleman/* 
as  one  member  of  Parliament  taunted  Wilberforce  j  nor  would  many  men 
make  personal  chastity  a  ground  for  depreciatory  inoyt-ndoes,  as  in 
the  eighteenth  ceuturj'  they  did  to  the  younger  Pitt*  But  when 
Wesley  stood  for  election  to  his  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College,  there 
were  some  who  tried  to  ruin  his  chance  by  ridicuHog  his  serious 
behariour  ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  ask  for  his  advice.  The  letter 
of  his  father  was  admirable.  *'  Does  any  body  think,"  wrote  the 
Vicar  ofEpworth,  "that  the  devil  is  dead,  or  asleep,  or  that  he  has 
no  agents  left  ?  Surely  virtue  can  bear  being  laughed  at.  The 
Captain  and  Piaster  endured  something  more  for  us  before  He 
entered  into  His  gloiy,  and  unless  we  track  his  steps,  in  vain  do  we 
hope  to  share  the  glory  with  Him.*'  Yet  we  are  astonished  to  read 
that  in  those  days,  at  an  Oxford  College,  to  attend  the  Sacrament  was 
to  make  oneself  a  target  for  all  the  jwlite  students,  and  the  practice 
of  visiting  the  poor  was  an  offence  to  be  punished  with  the  threat  of 
expulsion.  Indeed,  so  serious  did  the  opposition  gradually  become, 
that  Wesley  again  sought   his    fathers    counsel.      His  father  wrote 
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that  he  rejoiced  to  have  two  sons  at  Oxford — for  Charles  had  now 
joined  his  elder  brother,  John — **  to  whom  Grod  has  given  grace  and 
courage  to  turn  the  war  against  the  world  and  the  devil,  which  is  the 

best  way  to  conquer  them Go  on,  then,  in  Gk)d's  name,  in 

the  path  to  which  your  Saviour  hath  directed  you;  .  .  *  .  walk 
prudently,  though  not  fearfully.  I  doubt  whether  a  mortal  can 
arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  steadily  to  do  good,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  patiently  and  meekly  to  suffer  evil.  Bear  no 
more  sail  than  is  necessary,  but  steer  steady." 

In  1727  Wesley  went  to  assist  his  father  in  the  rude  hamlet  of 
Wroote,  where  he  stayed  till  1729.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  not  see 
much  fruit  of  his  labours,  because,  in  his  preaching,  he  neither  laid  the 
foundation  of  repentance  nor  of  believing  the  Gospel,  but  rather 
assumed  that  his  hearers  were  already  believers  and  already  penitent. 
In  1729  he  returned  to  Oxford  to  find  that  his  brother  Charles  had 
there  founded  a  little  brotherhood  of  students  to  encourage  each  other 
in  the  practice  of  a  holy  life.  They  met  for  prayer,  self-examination, 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Greek  Testament.  Later  on  they 
formed  plans  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners.  They  were  nick- 
named "  the  Holy  Club,"  and  Whitefield  was  one  of  the  little  band. 
They  were  also  called  by  that  name  "  Methodists,"  which  still  adheres 
to  the  Society  of  which  they  formed  the  earliest  nucleus.  The  name 
Methodist  had  first  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  for  a  school 
of  physicians  who  thought  that  "^  all  diseases  could  be  cured  by  a 
specific  method  of  diet  and  exercise."*  Charles  Wesley,  who  was  of  a 
more  poetic,  tender,  and  emotional  cast  of  mind  than  John,  had  been 
the  first  leader  in  the  movement,  and  he  added  a  glow  of  warmer 
spirituality  to  the  harder  and  more  prosaic  temperament  of  his 
brother.  The  numbers  of  this  little  Society  were  never  large.  Some 
of  its  members  died  early ;  others  fell  away  before  the  discouragement 
and  ridicule  heaped  upon  them.  But  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
George  Whitefield — the  organiser,  the  poet,  the  orator  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement — went  on  until  they  had  become  the  revivers  in  England 
of  a  dead  and  torpid  religionism  ;  the  standard-bearers  of  what  might 
well  have  seemed  to  be  a  forlorn  hope ;  the  voices  which  cried  over 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  ''  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 

In  October  1735,  the  two  brothers  sailed  with  General  Oglethorpe 

to  Georgia.     John's  object  was   to  sacrifice  himself,  not  only  as  a 

chaplain  to  the  emigrants,  but  also  as  a  missionary  to  the  American 

Indians.      This  was  probably  the   least  fruitful   and  the  least  happy 

episode  in  the  lives  of  the  young  evangelists.    Both  of  them  were  still 

*  AusoD,  "  Idyll/'  ix.  67  :  "  Triplex  quoque  forma  medcndi  Cui  logos,  et  w^hodot^ 
cuique  experientia  nomen." 

'*  As  many  more 
As  metJtodUt  Musns  killed  with  hellebore.** 

Mabston,  Scourge  of  FTBony,  1599. 
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High  Churchmen  of  tlie  old  Anglican  school,  with  strong  notions  of 
discipline.  John  never  scrupled  to  reprove  any  one,  not  only  for 
notorious  sins,  bat  for  anything— such  as  dressi,  or  what  he  regarded 
as  levity  in  conduct ;  and  he  excited  deadly  animosities  by  repelling 
from  the  Holy  Communion  any  one  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal 
standard,  or  who  had  not  given  him  previous  notice*  His  life,  indeed, 
was   as   blameless  and   noble   as   it  always  was;  but  we  see  in  his 

onducta  certain  hard nt^ss  and  autocracy,  and  want  of  sympathy  and 
ct.  Yet,  nothing  could  exceed  his  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice. 
He  had  but  a  small  salary,  he  ate  but  little,  he  drank  no  wine,  he 
limited  his  hours  of  sleep,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  laboured 
incessantly  at  preaching,  visiting,  and  teachiug.  The  early  colonists 
were  of  various  nations,  and  therefore  he  read  prayers  to  them  in 
Italian,  in  French,  and  in  German,  as  well  as  in  English;  and  since 
he  also  taught  the  children  of  his  schools,  his  Sundays  were  days  * 
of  incessant  and  astonishing  labour.  *' During  his  jonmeys  in  the 
colony  he  often  slept  all  night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the 
dews  that  fell  Sometimes  he  was  wet  through  with  dew  and  rain. 
He  wore  Indian  shoes,  and  slept  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  Though  he 
travelled  through  places  infested  with  wild  beasts,  he  would  never 
carry  a  weapon  ;  he  said  that  he  had  a  cane  to  try  the  depths  of  the 
rivers  thix>ugh  winch  he  had  to  wade,  but  would  not  have  a  ferrule  at 

le  end  of  it  lest  it  should  look  like  a  wea[x>u."  One  inst^uce  of  his 
f^incerity  and  self-denial  is  well  worth  recording.  At  Savannah  he 
was  told  that  some  of  the  schoolboys  were  inclined  to  despise  others 
who  came  to  school  without  shoes  and  stockings.  How  was  he  to  cure 
this?  He  did,  wbat  not  perhaps  on©  teacher  out  of  a  million  would 
have  thought  of  doing,  he  himself  went  barefoot  to  teach  them !  The 
boys  could  no  longer  look  down  on  comrades  who  came  to  school 
^without  shoes  and  stockings,  when  their  own  teacher — clergyman,  and 

cholar,  and  gentleman  as  he  was^ — came  to  school  shoelesa  and  stocking- 
less  !  They  were  amazed  ;  but  he  kept  them  to  their  books,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  week  had  cured  them  of  their  vanity. 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  Wesley's  mission  to  Georgia  as  a 
&ilure.  A  failure  it  was  not,  Whitefield,  who  followed  him  to  Georgia, 
^ven  ventures  to  say  *'  The  good  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  has  done 
in  America  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very  precious  among  the 
people,  and  he  has  laid  a  foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor  devils 
will  ever  be  able  to  shake.'*  He  felt,  however,  that  he  was  flinging 
away  his  best  years  in  a  partial  effort.  He  was  driven  to  return  to 
England,  which  he  only  reached  in  February  1738,  after  trying  and 
ilangerous  adventures.  He  would  hardly  have  survived  the  perils  of 
this  journey  but  for  the  fine  health  and  unbroken  cheerfulness  which 
were  the  result  and  the  reward  of  his  habitual  temperance,  soberness, 
and  chastity.    By  self-discipline  he  had  strengthened  a  constitution  so 
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naturally  weak  tliat,but  for  it,  instead  of  living  to  eighty-eight,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  cut  oflF  in  early  manhood. 

This  fine  health  and  simple  diet  enabled  him  rapidly  to  get  over  the 
misery  of  sea-sickness  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  during  the  six 
weeks  that  it  occupied,  his  work  was  characteristically  energetic. 
Overcoming  his  reluctance,  he  went  among  the  sailors,  and  spoke  in- 
dividually to  every  one  of  them,  lie  taught  the  cabin-boy.  He 
instructed  two  poor  negroes  who  were  on  board.  To  the  single  French 
passenger  he  talked  in  French,  and  every  day  explained  to  him  » 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  all  this  while  he  continued  his- 
own  personal  studies. 

Yet,  among  these  noble,  evangelistic,"  apostolical,  self-denying 
labours,  Wesley,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  not  yet  found  the  light.  **  It 
is  now  two  years,"  he  wrote,  "  and  eight  months  since  I  left  my  native 
country  to  teach  the  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity.  But  what 
have  I  learned  myself  in  the  meantime  ?  Why,  (what  I  the  least  of 
all  expected)  that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  was  never- 
myself  converted  to  God/' 

His  misgivings  were  the  result  of  intercourse  with  simple,  earnest,. 
devout  Moravians  on  his  voyage  out.  He  had  consulted  a  Moravian 
minister  named  Spangenberg  about  his  work.  Spangenberg  asked 
him  a  few  questions.  His  first  question  surprised  Wesley.  It  was, 
*'  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you  are  » 
child  of  God  ?  *'  Wesley,  a  little  astonished  at  the  question,  hesi- 
tated for  an  answer.  **  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  said  Spangen- 
berg. **  I  know,*'  said  Wesley,  "  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'^ 
"  True,"  said  the  Moravian,  '*  but  do  you  know  that  He  has  saved 
yout''  **  I  hope,"  said  Wesley,  **  He  has  died  to  save  me."  Span- 
genberg only  added,  '*  Do  you  know  yourself?"  **  I  do,"  said  Wesley  ? 
'^  but,"  he  adds  at  a  later  time,  "  I  fear  they  were  vain  words." 

He  dated  his  full  conversion  from  the  time  of  his  conversations  with* 
a  young  Moravian  missionary,  Peter  Bohler,  who  taught  him  a  simpler 
form  of  the  Gospel,  and  brought  home  to  him  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  *'  By  him,"  says  Wesley,  **in  the  hand  of 
the  great  God  on  March  5,  1738,  I  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief, 
of  the  want  of  that  faith  by  which  alone  we  are  saved."  He  at  once 
concluded  that  he  was  unfit  to  preach,  but  Bohler  urged  him  to  ge 
on.  '*  But  what  can  I  preach  ?  "  asked  Wesley.  "  Preach  faith  till 
you  have  it,*'  said  his  friend,  '*  and  then  you  will  preach  faith,  because 
you  have  it."  For  a  time  he  remained  in  uncertainty  and  heaviness^ 
but  on  May  26,  1738,  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  opened  his  Neyv 
Testament  at  the  words,  "  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  greab 
and  precious  promises."  That  day,  at  St.  Paul's,  he  heard  the  anthem,. 
**  Out  of  the  deeps  have  I  called  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,**  and  in  the 
evening  he  went  to  a  little  religious  meeting,  where  some  one  was 
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reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  "  About  a 
quarter  before  nine/*  Bays  Wesley,  *'  while  he  waa  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt 
ray  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.'' 

Shortly  afterwards,   at  the  house  of  his  friend   Mr.    Hutton,    in 

College    Street,  Westminster,  Wesley   surprised  a   little   company  of 

friends   by  telling  them   that  five   days  before  he  had    not   been   a 

Christian.      "  Have  a  care,  Mr.  Wesley/'  said  Mr.  Hutton,  **  how  you 

despise  the  benefits  received  by  the  two  Sacraments.**     **  If  you  have 

not  been  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hutton,  *'  yon 

have  been  a  great  hypocrite,  for  you  made   ns  all   believe   that   you 

[Were  one.^'    Wesley  explained  what  he  had  meant.     He  said,  *' When 

re  renounce  everything  but  faith,  and  get  into  Christ,  then,  and  not 

till  then,  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  Christians."     He 

rconsidered  that  up  to  that  timo  he  had  only  had  the  faith  of  a  servant, 

pnot  the  peace  and  assurance  of  a  son. 

In  this  narrative  is  contained  the  secret  of  all  the  mighty  work  of 
revival  which  Wesley  lived  to  achieve  in  England.  A  gentleman,  a 
soholaFi  a  High  Churchman,  a  presbyter  of  the  English  Church,  a  fellow 
of  an  Oxford  college,  there  would  have  been  nothing  even  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  piety  to  lead  to  the  great  work  of  his  life— nothing  to 
npliffc  him  above  the  somnolent  respectability  of  the  ordinary  easy- 
going Christian— if  he  had  not  learnt  from  the  Moravians  something 
of  the  depth  of  their  convictions,  and  the  flame  of  their  devoted  zeal. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  further  incidents  of  his  life.  It  was  spent, 
without  any  intermission,  in  the  fullest  work  of  an  evangelist  to  masses 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  whom  the  Chorch  of  Eugland  for  the  most 
part  neglected  and  ignored,  and  whom  it  was  his  mission  to  convert 
from  the  practical  heathendom  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

His  vast  success  was  owing,  first  and  foremost,  to  his  inspiring 
conviction  that  he  was  doing  the  work  to  which  God  had  called  him, 
and  doiDg  it  with  God's  visible  benediction.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  supreme  impression  which  he  made  upon  his  age  was  due  to  the 
character  which  has  left  to  nl!  time  a  luminous  example.  In  his  case, 
as  in  all  cases,  self-sacrifice  was  infinit^^ly  fruitful  That  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  inspired  especially  his  generosity,  his  courage,  and  his 
high  endurance. 

i.  The  example  of  such  generosity  as  Wesley's  is  not  only  rare,  but 
almost  unique.  He  rose  completely  superior  to  that  mammon-worship 
and  avarice  which  are  the  sunken  reefs  on  which  bo  many  a  vessel  of 
human  life  is  shattered,  and  most  of  all  as  it  nears  the  clo^e  of  its 
voyage.     It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Club  to  give  away 
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every  year  whatever  of  their  income  remained  after  they  had  provided  for 
their  own  actual  necessities.  Wesley  was  foremost  in  this  good  work. 
'^  I  abridged  myself/'  he  says,  '^  of  all  saperflnities,  and  many  that  are 
called  necessaries  of  life."  When  he  had  an  income  of  £30  a  year, 
he  lived  on  £28,  and  gave  away  the  rest.  Next  year  he  received  £60, 
and  gave  away  £32  in  charity.  The  next  year,  still  confining  his 
whole  personal  expenses  to  £28,  he  gave  away  £62 ;  and  the  year  after 
£90.  In  other  words,  he  gave  away  treble  of  what  he  spent^  when  his 
whole  income  was  only  £118  a  year. 

Wesley,  on  less  than  the  income  of  many  an  artisan,  was  able  to 
found  a  school  of  twenty  children  ;  to  clothe  some,  if  not  all  of  them  ; 
and  to  pay  the  mistress.  And  he  continued  this  principle  all  through 
his  life.  When  he  was  sixty-three  years  old,  a  lady  left:  him  £1000, 
probably  the  largest  sum  he  ever  had  in  his  possession.  But  in 
reference  to  it,  Wesley  simply  said  :  **  I  am  Gk)d's  steward  for  the 
poor.'^  To  the  poor  it  was  so  speedily  distributed  that  when,  a 
year  later,  his  sister,  who  had  been  deserted  by  a  worthless  husband, 
applied  for  some  of  it,  he  wrote  back  :  *'  You  do  not  consider :  money 
never  stays  with  me  ;  it  would  burn  me  if  it  did.  I  throw  it  out  of 
my  hands  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  it  should  find  a  way  into  my 
heart.  You  should  have  spoken  to  me  before  Miss  Lewen's  money 
flew  away."  Yet  one  of  the  numerous  lies  which  religious  wickedness, 
and  irreligious  wickedness  was  incessantly  telling  of  him  without  a 
blush,  was  that  he  ^^  made  a  good  thing  "  out  of  Methodism ! 

A  clergyman,  who  wrote  one  of  the  very  numerous  clerical 
pamphlets  against  Wesley,  said  "  that  after  preaching  so  much  against 
laying  by  money,  he  had  put  out  £700  to  interest."  He  replied ; 
"  I  never  put  sixpence  out  to  interest  since  I  was  bom,  and  never  had 
£100  of  my  own  together  since  I  came  into  the  world." 

He  might  have  had  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  of  his  own,  had  he  so 
chosen.  The  books  he  published  in  favour  of  Methodism  were  absolutely 
his  own  private  property,  and  were  very  lucrative ;  but  he  gave  all  this 
money  away.  In  one  of  his  note  books,  when  he  was  an  extremely 
old  man,  he  wrote :  *'  For  upwards  of  sixty-eight  years  I  have  kept 
my  accounts  exactly.  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied 
with  the  continual  conviction  that  I  save  all  I  can,  and  give  all  I  can, 
that  is  all  I  have.^'  In  1782,  he  spent  £5  19.s.  for  clothes,  and  gave 
away  £738.  Never  a  rich  man,  he  gave  away  in  his  lifetime 
perhaps  £40,000. 

ii.  Another  great  quality  in  Wesley's  character  was  his  heroic  and 
unflinching  courage.  The  world  bestows  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
admiration  upon  physical  courage.  ButWesley  showed  that  highest  form 
of  physical  courage  which  is  not  spasmodic,  which  is  not  only  called 
out  by  a  crisis,  but  which  is  required  as  a  constant  habit  of  life.  And 
it  was  voluntary  courage.     It  was  courage  in  perplexing  duttee  wiuok 
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were  not  demanded  of  liim.  We  might  think  it  Btrange  that  the  desire 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  should  evoke  such  deadly  oppositionj 
alike  of  the  so-called  respectable  and  religious  classes^  and  of  the  rude 
and  ignorant  multitude.  Yet,  so  it  was.  Wesley,  and  those  who  worked 
with  hira^  never  had  any  other  object  than  to  offer  the  highest  boon 
which  earth  can  give  to  those  for  whom  there  was  no  love  and  no 
pity  among  the  religious  classes.  Yet  he  was  opposed  with  infuriated 
violence.  Every  form  of  opposition,  we  are  told,  was  tried  against 
him.  "  Alill-dams  were  let  out ;  church  bells  were  jangled  ;  druuken 
fiddlers  and  ballad  singers  were  hired  ;  organs  pealed  forth  ;  drums  were 
beaten  ;"  street-vendors,  clowns,  drunken  fops,  and  Papists  were  hired, 
^id  incited  to  brawl  or  blow  horns,  so  as  to  drown  his  voice.  He  was 
struck  in  the  face  with  sticks,  he  was  cursed  and  groaned  at,  pelted 
with  stoues,  beaten  to  the  ground,  threatened  with  murder,  dragged 
and  hustled  hither  and  thither  by  drinking,  cursing,  swearing, 
riotous  mobs,  who  acted  the  part  of  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner. **  Knock  him  down  and  kill  him  at  once/'  was  the  shout 
of  the  brutal  roughs  who  assaulted  him  at  AVednesbury.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  a  mad  or  a  baited  ball  was  driven  into  the  midst 
of  his  assemblies  ;  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which  he  stayed 
were  broken,  and  rioters  bui-st  their  way  even  into  his  private  rooms. 
*'  The  men,**  savs  Dr.  Taylor,  **  who  commenced  and  continued  this 
arduous  service— and  they  were  scholars  and  gentlemen — displayed 
a  courage  far  surpassing  that  which  carries  the  soldier  through  the 
hailstorm  of  the  battle-field.  Ten  thousand  might  more  easily  be 
found  who  would  confront  a  battery  than  two  who,  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  education  about  them,  could  (in  that  day)  mount  a  table  by 
the  roadside,  give  out  a  Psalm,  and  gather  a  mob." 

iii.  To  face  all  this,  and  to  face  it  day  after  day,  and  year  by  year, 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  in  Ireland,  required 
a  supreme  bravery,  and  persistence.  Yet  it  needed  even  greater 
courage  to  meet  hurricanes  of  abuse  and  tornadoes  of  slander.  Wesley 
had  to  face  this  also  on  all  sides.  The  most  popular  actors  of  the 
day  held  him  op  to  odium  and  ridicule  in  lewd  comedies.  Beams  of 
calumny  were  written  against  him;  shoals  of  pamphlets,  full  of  viru- 
lence and  falsehood,  were  poured  forth  from  the  press.  The  most 
simple,  the  most  innocent,  the  most  generous  of  men,  he  was  called 
a  smuggler,  a  liar,  an  immoral  and  designing  intriguer,  a  Pope,  a 
Jesuit,  a  swindler,  the  most  notorious  hypocrite  living.  The  clergy, 
I  grieve  to  say,  led  the  way.  Rowland  Hill  called  Wesley  **  a  lying 
Apostle,  a  designing  wolf,  a  dealer  in  stolen  wares  '* ;  and  said  that 
be  was  *'  as  unprincipled  as  a  rook,  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw,  first 
pilfering  his  neighbour's  plumage,  and  then  going  prondly  forth  to  dia* 
phty  it  to  a  laughing  world."  Augustus  Toplady  said,  among  floods 
of  other  and  worse  abuse,  that  "  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  endeavour* 
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ing  to  palm  on  his  credulous  followers  Hs  pernicious  doctrines,  with 
all  the  sophistry  of  a  Jesuit,  and  the  dictatorial  authority  of  a  Pope  " ; 
and  described  him  as  *^  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  gospel  system 
that  ever  ap{>eared  in  England."  Bishop  Lavington,  of  Exeter, 
denounced  the  Methodists  as  a  dangerous  and  presumptuous  sect, 
animated  with  an  enthusiastical  and  fanatical  spirit ;  and  said  that 
they  were  ^'  either  innocent  madmen  or  infamous  cheats."  Bishop 
Gibson,  of  London,  actually  made  it  one  of  his  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them  that  '^  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  preach  in  the  fields 
and  other  open  places,  and  by  public  advertisement  to  invite  the  raJMe 
to  be  their  hearers  '^ ;  and  he  was  indignant  because  Methodists 
thronged  to  the  Holy  Communion  in  such  numbers  that  the  clerg3niien 
had  no  time  to  dine  before  afternoon  service  !  The  revival  of  religion 
had  to  make  its  way  among  hostile  Bishops,  furious  controversialists, 
jibing  and  libellous  newspapers,  angry  men  of  the  world,  prejudiced 
juries,  and  brutal  lies.  And  yet  it  prevailed,  because  "  one  with  God 
is  always  in  a  majority." 

Wesley's  labours  were  marvellous.  He  is  described  as  a  man  not  well 
fed  or  of  Herculean  frame,  but  slight  and  frail ; — as  a  man  without 
indulgences,  feeding  for  eight  months  every  year  chiefly  at  the  tables  of 
the  poor;  wifeless, childless, homeless, yet  always  cheerful, always  happy, 
always  hard  at  work,  even  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  flying  with  all  the 
sprightlinessof  youth  through  the  three  kingdoms,  preaching  twice  every 
day,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  in  churches,  chapels,  cottages,  and  sheds, 
and  everywhere  superintending  the  complex  and  growing  interests  of  the 
numerous  Societies  which  had  sprung  into  buoyant  being  through  the 
labours  of  himself  and  his  godly  helpers.  Once  show  him  the  path  of 
duty,  and  with  a  dauntless  step  he  trod  it.  Nothing  frightened  him  out 
of  it.  Nothing  could  allure  him  from  it.  However  arduous  the  work, 
however  great  the  privations,  if  his  Master  bade  him  go  he  went.  "  My 
brother  Charles,"  he  once  remarked,  "  among  the  diflSculties  of  our 
early  ministry,  used  to  say :  *  If  the  Lord  would  give  me  wings,  I 
would  fly.'  I  used  to  answer :  '  If  the  Lord  bids  me  fly,  I  would 
trust  Him  for  the  wings.'  "  Happily  he  outlived  years  of  hatred,  and 
died  in  honour.  His  work  began  in  an  undergraduate's  room  at 
Oxford,  and,  when  he  died,  there  were  120,000  members  of  his 
Societies.  There  are  now  5,250,000,  under  33,000  ministers,  and  if 
children  and  general  worshippers  be  counted,  there  are,  perhaps, 
25,000,000.  Might  he  not  say  now,  in  the  words  which  he  chose 
for  his  text  when  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  City  Road 
Chapel,  **  This  hath  God  wrought "  ?  In  Westminster  Abbey 
thousands  gaze  with  interest  on  the  beautiful  memorial  which  has 
been  raised  to  him  and  his  brother — the  presentment  of  their  faces  in 
white  marble  not  whiter  than  their  lives.  On  it  it  are  carved  three 
of  his  memorable  sayings.     One  is :  ''I  look  on  all  the  world  as  my 
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parish.''  Another  is  :  '*  God  buries  His  workmen,  but  continues  His 
work."  The  third  is  his  ejaculation :  '*  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is 
with  us."  He  uttered  it  on  his  death-bed,  and  then,  once  more,  raising 
his  arm  and  lifting  his  voice  in  grateful  triumph,  he  emphatically 
repeated,  '*  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  ivith  us  !  " 

Such  was  John  Wesley.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  death,  and  now  we  can  judge  him  aright.  He  was  a  man, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  faults  and  errors  which 
spring  from  our  human  limitations ;  but  few  men  have  been  more 
supremely  faithful  to  the  best  he  knew.  My  object  in  this  paper  has 
merely  been  to  sketch  the  outline  of  his  life,  and  to  indicate  those 
conditions  of  his  labour  and  of  his  character  which  secured  to  one  who 
in  genius  was  not  equal  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  the  supreme 
honour  of  evoking  the  dormant  religious  instincts  of  millions  of  human 
souls.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  paper  to  describe  the  great  revival 
which  roused  England  from  the  general  slumber  and  the  wide-spread 
godlessness  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  impulse  which  Wesley 
gave  has  not  yet  wholly  spent  its  force,  and  the  electric  flash  which  he 
thrilled  into  drowsy  hearts  is  still  potent  to  kindle  the  phenomena  and 
the  reality  of  life.  The  Evangelical  movement,  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, even  the  recent  enthusiasm  of  the  Salvation  Army,  are  traceable 
to  his  example,  and  to  the  convictions  which  he  inspired.  Faithful- 
ness, energy,  sincerity  like  his  will  never  be  ineifectual.  He  out- 
lived the  rage  of  the  vicious  whom  he  rebuked,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  neglectful  who  were  shamed  by  his  efforts  and  envious  of  his 
success.  He  has  taken  his  secure  place  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  furnished  one  more  illustration  of  the  truth  that 

**  Good  deeds  cannot  die  : 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  revive  their  light. 
For  ever  blessing  those  that  look  on  them." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


THE  ECLIPSE   OF  JUSTICE. 


Justice  is  lame  as  well  as  blind  in  this  country." —  Venice  Prenrved^ 


THE  word  justice,  like  many  other  words  in  the  English  language, 
is  nsed  to  express  several  different  meanings.  It  is  nsed  to 
indicate  a  personal  characteristic,  as  well  as  to  describe  the  principle 
that  shoald  regulate  a  man's  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  also 
as  a  synonym  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  Through  its  various 
significations  there  is,  however,  one  underlying  idea,  namely — that  of 
righteous  impartiality.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
law  by  the  judiciary  that  the  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  opinion  more  commonly  held  in  this  country 
than  that  the  administration  of  the  law  by  our  judges  is  beyond 
suspicion,  and  that  it  is  distinguished  by  general  equity.  Unhappily, 
this  belief  is  far  from  being  justified  when  brought  to  a  practical  test ; 
for  whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  a  rule,  our  judges  are  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  worth,  and  that  they  desire  to  act  justly,  yet 
partly  from  the  defective  state  of  the  law  itself,  still  more  bom  the 
differing  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  judges,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
want  of  any  guiding  principle,  generally  accepted,  in  regard  to  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  justice  daily  miscarries  and  grievous  wronfir 
is  done.  In  considering  this  subject  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  every  criminal  trial  there  are  three  parties  interested — first, 
the  prosecutor  or  the  person  who  has  been  wronged ;  secondly,  the 
prisoner ;  and  thirdly,  the  community,  whose  welfare  is  affected  by 
every  breach  of  those  laws,  on  the  proper  enforcement  of  which  its 
safety  depends.  The  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner 
is  one  that  is  decided  by  the  jury,  and  in  criminal,  though  not  so  much 
in  civil  actions,  the  decision  of  a  jury  may  generally  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  after  the  verdict  has  been  given,  and  in  the  sentenoee  pMBed  Ytf 
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different  judges  upon  those  fonnd  gailty  that  jastice  miscsrries ; 
ometimes  it  is  the  prosecutor  whose   injury  is  ignored,  sometimes  it 

the  commuuity  that  stiff ers^  more  often  it  is  the  prisoner. 

The  violation  of  justice  in  favour  of  the  criminal  is  less  frequent 
and  less  noticed  ;  at  the  same  time  this  form  of  injustice  is  probably 
the  most  injurious  to  the  community.  A  great  offender  in  this  respect, 
ting    no   doubt   with    the   best   intentions,    is  Mr.    Hopwood,   the 

corder  of  Liverpool,  on  whose  mind  the  sense  of  the  iujustice  done 

prisoners  by  excessive  pumshment  seems  to  have  made  such  an 
impression  that  he  has  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  appears 
almost  to  have  brought  the  jiidgrnent-seat  into  contempt.  The 
following  extract,  quoted  from  the  St.  James  s  Gazette^  %vill  serve  to 
show  how  serious  has  been  the  departure  from  justice  in  his  court : 

**  At  Liverpool  Mr.  Hop  wood's  sentences  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention^  and  were  espefially  brought  iDto  prominence  during  the  Afisizes 
recently  held  there.  In  order  to  give  some  ideii  of  the  prai-tiful  working  of 
his  theory,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  a  few  of  the  more  j^ti  iking  examples  of 
it.  One — which  was  found  extremely  moving  in  mercantile  *  circles  * — waa 
the  case  of  a  clerk  employed  in  a  respon^iible  and  more  or  le.ss  coniidential 
post.  He  eml^/.zled  or  stole  £5000.  and  Mr.  Uopwood  sent<*need  Idm  to  five 
months'  imprison  men  t.  A  pmctieaDy  picturesque  cri^c  was  that  of  a  man 
named  Chandler,  lie  was  convicted  of  dishonej^tly  obtaining  a  con&iilerable 
Slim  of  money,  and  tlie  Recordt?r  bound  \i\m  over  to  come  up  for  sentence 
at  the  next  Hcssions,  expressing  the  oj>iiiion  tliat  he  ought  to  use  the  term  of 
grace  so  allotted  to  him  in  endeavourinj^  to  piy  to  the  prosecutor  the  sum 
of  which  he  had  swindled  him.  When  lie  came  up  for  judgment  at  the 
next  Sessions  the  prosecutor  infornitnl  the  CouH  that  the  prisoner  liad 
declined  to  repay  any  of  the  money,  and  suffffe^ited  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  to 
inflict  some  punishment  upon  him.  The  lJ€*ci>rder  took  another  view  and 
again  set  Chandler  free,  binding  him  in  bis  own  recognimnce  to  come  up 
for  judgment  when  called  upon.  The  use  Chandler  maile  of  liis  libeity  was 
to  scrape  acipiaintance  with  a  man  who  had  come  from  Austmlia  with  a  bill 
for  £lUO^  payabJe  to  Ix^rer^  in  his  pockety  and  a  project  of  jiafcentiDg  and 
Belling  any  suitable  little  invention  that  he  could  tin d.  Chandler  declared 
that  lie  had  in  his  cellar  a  newly  invented  mathinc  just  such  as  this  modest 
c^apitalist  wanteij.  They  descended  to  the  cellar^  which  contidued  no  machine, 
but  was  quite  dark,  and  there  Cliandler  hit  hLs  fnend  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer  J  and  h^u^  nearly  killed  him  when  be  heiird  some  one  appi*oachiDg 
outside,  and  made  oil",  without  securing  the  i;lOO,  A  mercifully  disposed 
jury  convicted  him  only  of  w<mnding  with  intent  to  do  giievous  boddy 
harm,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gmntham  was  at  least  e<|ual!y  merciful  in  sentenc- 
ing Idm  to  penal  servitude  for  live  years.  At  the  eame  Assizes  there  were 
tried  two  habitual  criminals  who  had  undergone  many  sentences  for  acts  of 
dishonesty,  inci-easing  in  severity  on  the  usual  scmle.  Each  of  them  had 
been  recently  convieted  before  IVfr.  Uopwood^  and  had  been  sentent*ed  by 
him  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  or  tbereaij<:mts.  Each  of  them  on  his 
reletise  remained  at  Liverpool,  ami  prowled  in  unfrequented  streets,  assault* 
ing  and  i^bbing  any  elderly  and  respectable  fjasser-by  who  looked  as  if  he 
or  she  had  a  watch.  Ei\ch  was  presently  apprehendetl  and  convicted  on  two 
or  thi'ee  charges  of  highway  robbery.  This  is  the  sort  of  treatment  of 
criminals  advocjited  and  practised  by  Mr,  Hopwood,  strongly  resented  by 
perytjus  interested  in  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Liverpool,  and  vaguely 
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commended   by  eminent  individuals   who  know  nothing  about  the  exact 
facts ! " 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hopwood,  in  a  public  manifesto,  claimed  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  tried  at  the  Sessions  showed  no  increase, 
notwithstanding  his  system  of  inflicting  inadequate  sentences  ;  bnt 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  pointed  out,  in  answer  to  this  statement,  that 
there  had  also  been  no  increase  but  a  general  decrease  in  crime  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Presuming,  however,  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  tried  at  the  Sessions  in  Liverpool  had  diminished  in  com- 
parison with  other  places,  this  fact  would  afford  no  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  Mr.  Hopwood's  system  in  reducing  crime.  It  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  prosecutors  declined  to  undertake  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  prosecuting  criminals,  fi'om  the  knowledge  that  even 
if  convicted  no  adequate  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  them. 
Undoubtedly  if  Mr.  Hopwood  would  carry  his  system  a  little  further 
and  inflict  no  punishment  at  all  there  would  be  no  criminals  brought 
before  the  Sessions,  for  as  prosecutors  realised  the  utter  futility  of 
bringing  criminals  before  him  they  would  cease  to  prosecute,  and 
would  take  the  protection  of  their  property  into  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Hopwood's  system  does  in  truth  destroy  the  very  groundwork  of 
civilisation,  which  is  the  substitution  of  punishment  by  the  law  for 
private  revenge. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  at  the  present  day  to  ignore  the  element 
of  retribution  in  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  to  consider  only- 
deterrence  or  reformation,  but  any  sound  system  of  criminal  law  must 
take  all  these  three  elements  into  account  The  man  who  is  injured 
has  a  right  to  demand  the  just  punishment  of  the  person  who  has 
injured  him,  whilst  the  suffering  inflicted  should  be  such  as  to  act  as  a 
warning  to  others,  and  also  to  deter  the  offender  himself  from  repeating 
the  offence,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  morally  improving. 

The  implied  benefit  of  Mr.  Hopwood's  system  as  regards  Liverpool 
does  not  appear  justified  by  the  present  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  city,  as  represented  by  the  following  description  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  one  of  its  citizens  who 
is  held  in  much  esteem  amongst  the  community.  It  rather  points  to 
a  general  laxity  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  example  set  by  the  Recorder. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  moral  cataclysm,  the  condition  of 
the  city  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  civilisation  and  Christianily  of 
the  country  : 

"  I  came  to  Liverpool,  a  stranger,  some  six  years  ago,  and  was  appalled  by 
one  aspect  of  the  things  here.  The  hordes  of  the  ragged  and  the  wretched 
surged  up  from  their  native  quarters  and  covered  the  noblest  streets  lilte  a 
flood ;  men  and  women  in  the  direst  grip  of  poverty,  little  children  with 
shoeless  feet,  bodies  pinched,  and  faces  in  which  the  pure  light  of  childhood 
had  been  quenched*     I  was  haunted  by  the  gaunt  faces  of  the  pooTi  the 
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smldfiii  faces  of  the  fthnn<loii«?<L  I  ci\n  see  now  with  t^.mble  deivrnes^  that 
the  pitiful  poverty  whieh  wrung  my  heart,  and  much  of  the  goj^geous 
wealth  besides,  i?^  ch^ely  intertwined  with  amorMl  and  i5oeial  evTl  so  enormous 
tliat  nocitycif  oitr  empire,  I  think,  can  present  n  piirsilleh  Tliiin  evil  is  the 
knitting  together  of  the  liquor  tnide,  of  (l^unkenne^vM,  jitid  of  prtiistitutiou  on 
aa  enormoiLs  scale  in  one  vast  compact  interest,  and  the  [>ower  which  that 
intei'est  has  obtained  within  the  governing  Ixidie^s  in  Liverpool.  Tlie  con- 
sumption of  hf|uor  in  our  city,  apart  from  drunkenness,  would  lie  utterly 
insufficient  to  maintain  our  2500  licensei!  houses.  If  prrxstitution  were 
«wept  out  of  our  streets  the  owners  of  many  of  these  houses  would  feel  at 
once  A  treijiendous  drop  in  their  annual  revenues,  for  prastitution  on  a  stuile 
so  vast  as  to  overwhelm  with  horror  any  man  who  realised  it^  is  an  essential 
element  in  building  up  the  mighty  fortunes  which  many  of  our  publiivhouse 
proprietors  enjoy.  A  system  of  prostitution  so  subst^nitiil  c<iiiid  not  maintain 
itself  without  special  facilities,  and  in  Liverpool  it  is  maintained  at  its  f  nlleut  by 
giving  up  cert^iin  distncts  of  our  city  specially  to  its  requirements.  Our  police 
chief  tells  us  that  there  nre  in  Liverpool  443  brothels  known  to  the  jiolice. 

**  In  Manchesterj  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns  a  lite  of  prntititutioii 
has  serious  drawl^icks  from  police  interfeivnce.  In  Liverprwil  it  h:is  few^ 
for  the  Criminal  Law  Amend uient  Act  *>f  1855,  so  far  as  it  affects  house.s  of 
ill-fame,  is  not  administered,  even  for  the  protection  of  respectable  femalep^ 
i%s  IK  &hown  by  the  following  example:  A  young  girl  seeking  a  situation 
was  invited  by  an  apparently  well-dressed  lady  to  ttike  some  refreshments 
in  a  restaurant  in  Liverpool ;  after  a  gloss  of  wine,  a  servant  entered  and 
told  the  pretended  lady  that  she  w^as  WJinted,  and  she  accordingly  left  the 
room ;  the  girl,  feeling  a  sti-anga  drowsiness,  tried  to  follow,  but  found  the 
door  locked,  and  the  next  thing  she  recollected  was  the  tinding  herself  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame, 

"  In  Manchester,  in  18^9,  one  publican  w^as  convicted  for  eveiT  r»l  pei*sonjt 
convicted  of  drunkenness  ;  in  Birmingham,  one  for  every  789  ;  m  Liverpool, 
one  for  every  2873  :  tliusthe  Liverpool  publican  could  make  57  persons  drank 
at  the  same  risk  at  which  the  Manchester  publican  could  make  om^  man 
drunk.  In  Manchester,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Sheffield,  the  streets  are  clean 
at  nighty  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  wnth  a  recognisable  prostitute;  in  all  tliree 
together  the  police  do  not  know  of  twenty  houses  of  ill-fame  r  in  the  Liver- 
pool streets  it  is  difficult  to  escape  solicitation*  The  difference  between 
other  large  towns  and  Liverpool  ts  that  in  those  the  laws  are  impartially  and 
firmly  administered,  whilst  in  Liverpool  they  are  lai^gely  kept  in  abeyance. 

Withia  the  last  few  months,  at  the  opening  of  the  December 
Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Cave  remarked  tliat  he  had  gloomy  tidings  for 
the  Liverpool  grand  jury  :  the  calendar  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
that  of  Manchester,  and  the  character  of  the  offences  far  beyond  the 
average  in  seriousnesSj  a  melancholy  commentary  on  Mr.  Hopwood's 
address  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  February  Sessions,  in  which,  whilst 
advocating  light  sentences  for  criminals,  he  asserted  that  his  lenient 
system  had  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  violence  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  seriousness  of  their  crimea. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  notwithstanding  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  present  time  is  on  the  side  of  light  criminal  sen- 
tences, and  that  such  sentences  are  undoubtedly  increasing,  yet 
justice  still  more  often  miscarries  by  the  infliction  of  unduly  severe, 
oflen  even  of  cruel  sentences.     At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that 
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although  individuals  suffer  from  the  undue  severity  of  the  sentences 
passed  upon  them,  yet  the  evil  ends  there  ;  such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  community  suffers  also.  It  is  well  known  to  those  wha 
have  carefally  studied  the  subject  that  an  unjust  severity  in  punishing 
lesser  offences,  which  leaves  little  margin  of  difference  for  the  treatment 
of  those  of  a  more  serious  nature,  actually  tempts  the  criminal  to  the 
commission  of  more  serious  crimes  where  the  anticipated  gain  may 
be  greater.  It  also  especially  encourages  those  murderous  attacks 
with  deadly  weapons  upon  policemen  and  others  in  order  to  avoid 
capture  ;  criminals  naturally  reason  that  whereas  the  smaller  offences 
are  so  severely  punished,  little  appreciable  difference  can  be  made 
whatever  may  be  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 

There  is  one  strange  fact  that  requires  explanation — ^namely,  that 
excessively  severe  sentences  are  generally,  if  not  always,  inflicted  for 
offences  against  property,  whilst  excessive  leniency  is  for  the  most 
part  displayed  in  regard  to  offences  against  the  person.  A  still  more 
melancholy  fact  is  that  such  leniency  is  too  often  shown  in  respect  to 
crimes  against  the  weak  and  helpless,  whilst  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  of  the  judges  there  has  been  a  determined  attempt  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  carrying  out  two  of  the  most  beneficent  acts  recently 
passed — namely,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the  Act  for 
the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  so-called  English  gentlemen,  clothed  in  the  ermine  and 
sitting  on  the  judgment-seat,  should  do  their  best  to  protect  scoundrels- 
guilty  of  inflicting  cruel  injuries  upon  helpless  young  girls  and  innocent 
little  children.  That  such  a  bias  exists  is,  however,  beyond  question. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  judges  had  made  himself  so  notorious  in  this 
respect,  that  notwithstanding  the  evidence  had  all  been  prepared,  and 
a  case  was  waiting  for  trial,  the  Secretary  to  the  Child's  Protection 
Society  refused  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  name  of  the  judge  who  was 
to  preside  was  known,  having  been  taught  by  experience  that  a  trial 
before  him  under  the  recent  Act  would  only  result  in  bringing  justice 
into  contempt. 

The  following  cases  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  Howard 
Association  not  only  show  how  often  justice  is  perverted,  but  also  this 
unhappy  bias : — 

Unjust  Sentences. 

0/  Ejccesslve  Harshness,  Of  Excessive  Leniency. 

1.  A  man  condenmed  for  stealing  1.  A  confidential  clerk,  for  em- 
a  garden  fork,  to  ten  years'  penal  ser-  bezzling  £5000,  sentenced  to  five- 
vitude.  months*  imprisonment. 

i.  A  man  condemned  for  stealing  2.  Two  youths,  of  bad  character, 
a  cup,  to  five  yeai-s*  penal  servitude,     sentenced,  for  string  pocket-knivea 

from  a  cutler,  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. 
3.  A  man  condemned  for  stealing       8.  A   man  sentenoed  for  pix^king^ 
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some  waiei*ci^8s   and    Kliell-tisii,    to 
eight  years*  penal  tiervitiult\ 


4.  A  man  cundemuod  for  steiiling 
aome  herrings  and  other  provbioas, 
to  five  yearn'  penal  servitude. 


pockt'tSj  having  been  prev iously  sevt^ral 
tiiUL's  cunvicttMly  aud  having  syxjot 
twenty  years  in  iuifirisonment,  to 
three  montliw'  hard  lalK»ur. 

4.  A  mnn,  cljurged  with  violently 
assaulting  his  Hun,  aged  twelve  ye^irs, 
by  cruelly  beating  him  with  a,  eoil  of 
copper  w  ire,  sentenced  to  one  month's 
iuiprisonment. 

5.  A  man,  si^ntenct^d  by  Mr.  J  uRtioe 
Lawrence,  for  criminal  assault  on  a 
girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  nine 
luonths*  im prisooment, 

G.  A  man,  for  an  attempted  outrage 


found* 


5.  A  man  condemned  for  ste*tling 
a  pieee  *»f  canvaK,  to  twelve  yeara' 
penal  .servitude. 

Ii.  A  man^for  steiding  a  purse  eon- 
taining  two  guineas,  condemned  by  on  a  girl,  sentenced   by  Mi".  Jiistic© 
Mr*  Justice  Lawrence^  at  Durham,  to   Lawi^ence  to  four  months'  imprison- 
tiv^e  years*  penal  servitude.  nient. 

(All  the  alx>ve  had  be<-n  previously 

convicted,)  7.   Fur   assaidting  a    little   girl  of 

twelve  ye;irs  of  age,  throwing  a  weight 
at  her,  cutting  her  lip  anil  loosening 
three  of  her  teeth,  sentenced  to  one 
I  month's  imprisonment. 

8,  For  kicking  a  woman  in  the 
mouth  with  an  iron-tippe<l  boot,  and 
terribly  gashing  her  hp,  sentenced  to 

^r  r  •  •  I  A   «ix  months'  tmiirisonment. 

No  cases  of  ext*essive   punishment'      „     .  ■  ^     a*         *  ui  • 

-        ^.  .     ,  ^  .     ,  y.  An    ex-convu't,   tor   stabbing  a 

for  onenees  against  a  nei"san  are  to  be  .  ,  .  *  j.i  •    - 

°  ^  woman,  sentenced  to  one  months  im- 

prisonment. 

10,  For  ill-treating  a  Httle  boy, 
aged  six  yetii-s,  who  wjus  found  in  a 
shocking  state,  tied  by  a  piece  of  ropo 
tt>  a  bedstead,  aud  who,  the  surge<in 
declart^l.  would  proliably  have  die<l 
had  he  not  been  discovered  at  the 
time  he  was,  bound  lAer  for  six 
months  tg  be  of  goo<l  l>ehavioui'. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  above  cases  no  distinction  has  been 
made  between  sentenoea  passed  by  judges  and  sentences  passed  by 
magistrates*  Theylmve  been  presented  thns  indiscriminately  for  the 
puipose  of  shomng  that  the  same  spirit  of  injustice  prevails  in  all  our 
courts  of  law,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  this  no  doubt  arises 
from  the  same  cause — namely,  the  absence  of  any  recognised  principle 
sufficiently  eatablislied  to  guide  and  control  the  minds  of  those  on 
whom  the  duty  of  apportioning  punishment  devolves.  It  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  prevalent  injustice  ;  it  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  judges  themselves,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  Lord  Herschell  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  thomughly  to  investigate  the  subject.  None  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  who  spoke  in  the  debate  attempted  to  deny  the 
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existence  of  the  evil,  and  the  Government,  through  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, promised  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  there  unhappily  the  matter 
rests,  and  probably  will  rest,  until  public  opinion  is  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  the  nation  realises  the  cruelties  and  follies  which  are  now  so  often 
perpetrated  under  the  name  of  law. 

In  considering  the  remedies  necessary,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  of  the  present  miscarriage  of 
justice.  Amongst  these  we  must  notice,  first,  the  cumbrous  procedure, 
with  the  verbose  and  puzzling  forms  of  indictments  at  assizes  or 
quarter  sessions,  instanced  by  the  distinction  between  felonies  and 
misdemeanours. 

Secondly,  the  large  number  of  statutes  all  dealing  with  similar  crimes, 
yet  in  many  cases  providing  different  penalties  for  the  same  offence,  as, 
for  example,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  which  enacts  that  *'  every  one  who 
commits  a  felony  is  liable,  upon  conviction  thereof,  to  a  maximum  punish- 
ment of  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  who  steals  any  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security  from  the  person  of  another,  or  being  a  clerk  or 
servant  embezzles  any  money,  &c."  So  that  a  clerk  embezzling,  say 
5s.,  becomes  liable  to  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

Thirdly,  the  want  of  any  authoritative  guidance  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  lesser  or  greater  penalties  permitted  should 
be  inflicted.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  unduly  to  limit  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  ;  the  surroundings  of  each  case  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  type  of  each  prisoner  to  be  sentenced,  whether  sensitive  or 
otherwise,  repentant  or  hardened,  whether  of  the  criminal  class  or 
otherwise,  whilst  the  previous  career  of  the  offender  should  always 
make  a  difference  in  the  sentence.  Moreover,  the  social  position  of  a 
criminal  should  be  taken  into  account,  for  penal  servitude  is  a  very 
different  punishment  to  different  classes  of  men ;  to  a  man  of  previous 
respectability  the  fact  of  being  under  the  control  as  a  slave  of  a  com- 
paratively ignorant  man,  the  warder,  dependent  on  such  a  person 
during  every  hour  of  his  convict  life,  even  for  his  marks,  is  absolute 
degradation  and  wretchedness ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  warder  is  to 
the  costennonger,  or  rough,  a  superior  in  all  respects,  and  degradation 
has  no  place.  One  month  to  a  man  who  had  a  home,  a  circle  of 
friends  to  lose,  possibly  for  ever,  is  as  severe  a  punishment  as  twenty- 
four  months  to  a  man  who  lives  in  lodging-houses,  has  no  status,  no 
pride,  and  no  desire  beyond  that  of  the  passing  moment.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  to  tie  down  the  judges  to  an  absolute  equality  of  sen- 
tence for  every  crime,  irrespective  of  the  surrounding  circumstances 
and  of  the  character  of  the  person  convicted,  would  be  worse  than 
even  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things ;  but  happily  there  ia 
no  necessity  to  go  to  this  extreme. 

The  remedies  that  are  needed  are,  first,  the  proper  definition  of 
crimes,  and   then,   a   general    agreement   among  the  judges  as  to 
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the  rules  which  sliould  in  general  regulate  the  apportionment  of 
punishment.  Before,  however,  any  great  progress  can  be  made 
in  this  important  reformation,  a  complete  codification  of  the  Criminal 
Law  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the  country  is 
conducted^  that  as  far  back  as  1838  Lord  Brougham  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  a  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  was  not  further  pro- 
ceeded with  J  that  in  1878  a  CommisBion  was  appointed,  of  which 
Lord  Blackborri  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  were  members,  and  a  valu- 
able report  was  issued,  which  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  print ; 
that  in  1880  a  Code,  drafted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  admittedly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  authorities  on  Criminal  Law,  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Sir  John  Holker,  then  Attorney-General ;  ten  years 
have  fiince  elapsed,  and  no  step  has  been  taken  to  pass  the  Bill,  although 
it  met  with  general  approbation.  Unhappily  the  question  is  of  no 
party  character,  and  therefore  is  pushed  on  one  side  for  matters  more 
important  from  a  party  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  points  relating  to  criminals  that  provokes  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  is  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  old 
offenders.  Some  judges  treat  previous  convictions  as  such  a  grievous 
aggravation  of  the  offence  that  they  inflict  the  utmost  penalty  permitted, 
whilst  others  hold  the  view  that  the  criminal  having  been  already 
punished  for  his  previous  crime,  no  difference  should  be  made  on  that 
account  in  his  present  punishment.  Such  divergence  of  opinion  conld 
not  have  taken  place  had  the  full  intention  of  punishment  been  con- 
sidered, both  in  its  retributive,  deterrent,  and  reformatory  aspects ;  it  is 
by  taking  only  one  or  other  of  these  views  that  the  minds  of  the  judges 
are  so  led  astray.  Regarding  the  punishment  ouly  in  its  retributive 
aspect,  those  undoubtedly  are  right  who  hold  that  previous  convictions 
should  not  increase  the  penalty  for  the  present  crime ;  but  if  proper 
consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  sentence  being  sufiicient, 
not  only  for  retribution,  but  for  deterrence  and  reformation,  the  error 
of  this  view  is  apparent.  Short  sentences  having  failed  to  reclaim, 
common  sense  dictates  that  longer  seclusion  from  society  should  be  tried. 

This  question  requires  to  be  settled  before  any  satisfactory  progress 
towards  justice  in  punishment  can  be  attained,  for  evidently  whilst 
such  a  dUfterence  of  opinion  prevails  on  this  point,  that  one  judge 
refuses  to  take  the  fact  of  a  previous  conviction  into  account  at  all, 
while  others  allow  it  so  to  intluence  their  minds  that  they  add  three, 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  extra  imprisonment,  much  improvement  is 
impossible.  The  right  rule  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  old 
offenders  undoubtedly  lies  between  these  two  extreme  views.  It  is 
hardly  open  to  question  that  under  any  proper  system  a  first  offender 
should  be  more  leniently  dealt  with  than  a  hardened  rogue ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  violates  all  natural  sense  of  justice  l\i^\.  «t  \si»ja^  ^x^\x 
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ttiougb  an  old  ofiender^  gaUty  only  of  stealing  a  brush,  should  siiflfer 
the  same  amount  of  puntshment  as  a  burglar  who,  in  additioQ  to  his 
theft,  may  have  maimed  perhaps  for  life  th^  constable  who  attemptad 
hia  capture.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  that  the 
paniishment  should  be  doubled  on  each  conviction,  and  that^  after  a 
certain  number  of  convictions  showing  that  the  offender  was  incorrigible* 
a  long  sentence  should  be  passed,  the  greater  part  of  which  might, 
however,  be  remitted  on  proof  being  given  of  amendment,  the  offender 
remaining  under  supervision  or  his  conduct  being  guaranteed  by  a 
surety. 

Another  much-vexed  question  is  in  regard  to  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  That  some  appeal  should  be  possible  is  almost  universally 
recognised,  especially  in  serious  cases.  At  present  the  only  method  of 
obtaining  reconsideration  of  a  case  is  by  rousing  popular  feeling  and 
thus  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Secretary ^  probably  the 
worst  system  possible.  The  chief  objection  that  has  been  raised 
against  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  seems  to  be  that  it  would  lead 
every  convicted  person  to  appeal,  the  criminal  having  nothing  io  lose 
and  everything  to  gain,  and  that  this  would  either  result  in  every  ca^e 
being  re-tried  without  a  jury,  or  else  the  reconsideration  would  become 
a  mere  matt^T  of  form,  and  the  Court  would  be  guided  only  by  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  who  had  originally  tried  the  case.  There  is^ 
however^  a  very  simple  method  of  avoiding  this  difficulty — -namely, 
only  to  allow  an  appeal  in  those  cases  where  either  the  judge  gave  his 
consent,  or  two  of  the  jurymen  who  tried  the  case  signed  the 
application,  either  because  they  thought  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
too  severe,  or  else  wore  not  satisfied  on  further  reflection  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  verdict  itself.  It  is  also  probable  that  some 
injustice  would  be  avoided  if  all  judges  were  required  to  delay  their 
sentences  in  serious  cases  for  twelve  hours  after  the  verdict  had  been 
given.  It  is  practically  impossible  that  sentences  given  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  should  be  always  such  as  would  be  given  on  further  re  flee- 
tion, — the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  Court,  or  the  irritating  circumstances 
ocnmected  with  the  conduct  of  the  ti*ial,  or  a  long  wearying  day,  when 
the  health  of  the  judge  may  be  imperfect,  all  these  circumstances 
must  affect  the  view  taken  and  the  sentence  given,  for  judges  are  but 
men  after  all,  and  the  views  taken  by  a  man  are  curiously  and  strongly 
influenced  by  physical  causes. 

In  conclusion,  the  excessive  inequality  w*hich  exists  in  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  by  diiferent  judges  tor  crimes  of  similar  guiltiness  is  an 
unquestionable  evil  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  judiciary. 
Unhappily,  for  want  of  sufficient  popular  interest,  no  real  progress  has 
yet  been  made  in  remedying  this  great  evUy  which  is  at  once  unjust 
to  the  prisoner,  injurious  to  the  community ^  and  a  disgrace  to  our 
country.     Tliis   eclipse  of  justice  arises  from   three   caueea,  easily 
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remediable.  First,  the  confusion  and  mystification  of  the  criminal 
law,  the  result  of  unmethodical  and  confused  legislation  extended 
through  several  centuries ;.  such  confusion  being  made  worse  by  the 
retention  of  obsolete  forms  of  procedure.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the 
codification  of  the  law  by  such  a  code  as  has  long  since  been  prepared 
by  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers,  and  only  waits  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature.  Secondly,  the  eclipse  of  justice  arises  from  the  want  of 
an  authoritative  guidance  reg^ding  the  principles  upon  which  the 
latitude  allowed  to  the  judges  in  their  sentences  should  be  exercised. 
This  want  would  be  met  by  an  exposition  agreed  upon  at  a  conference 
of  the  judges  themselves,  stating  the  principles  upon  which  the  length 
or  shortness  of  sentences  should  be  regulated,  a  copy  being  supplied 
for  the  use  of  every  magistrate  and  judge.  Thirdly,  the  eclipse  of 
justice  arises  from  the  absence  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  At 
present  the  extraordinary  anomaly  exists  that  the  verdict  in  a  trial 
involving  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  may,  on  application, 
not  only  "be  reconsidered  by  a  fresh  special  jury — that  is,  a  jury 
supposed  to  consist  of  persons  of  higher  intelligence  than  a  common 
jury,  but  even  after  a  second  decision  may  be  carried  through  an  un- 
reasonable number  of  Courts  of  Appeal ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
verdict  of  a  common  jury,  on  which  long  years  of  penal  slavery  may 
depend,  perhaps  even  the  life  or  death  of  the  prisoner,  can  never  be 
reconsidered  by  another  jury,  and  the  person  affected  has  no  appeal 
whatever  to  any  other  Court.  The  simple  statement  of  such  a  cruel 
anomaly  should  be  suflScient  in  any  right-minded  community  to 
immediately  insure  a  remedy.  It  is  a  discredit  to  the  English  nation 
that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  should  for  so  long  a  time 
have  remained  in  its  present  state  of  imperfection  and  injustice.  It  is 
a  greater  discredit  to  its  Legislature,  but  most  of  all  is  it  a  disgrace  to 
our  judiciary,  who  could,  without  any  diflSculty,  aided  as  they  would 
be  by  popular  sympathy,  secure  such  legislation  as  would  remedy 
existing  imperfections,  and  make  our  Courts  of  Law  in  reality,  what 
they  are  now  only  in  name.  Courts  of  Justice. 

Francis  Peek. 
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THE  best  of  our  fiction  is  by  novelists  who  allow  tbat  it  is  as  good 
as  they  can  give,  and  tbe  worst  by  novelists  who  maintain  that 
they  could  do  much  better  if  the  public  would  let  them.  They  want 
to  be  strong,  but  the  public,  they  say,  prohibits  it.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Kipling  has  done  what  we  are  to  understand  they  could  do  if  they 
dared.  He  has  brought  no  mild  wines  from  India,  only  liqueurs,  and 
the  public  has  drunk  eagerly.  His  mission  is  to  tell  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
and  the  others  that  they  may  venture  to  bring  their  "  Scarlet  Letter" 
out  of  their  desks  and  print  it.  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  even  more 
than  that.  Ho  has  given  the  reading  public  a  right  not  to  feel 
ashamed  of  itself  on  second  thoughts,  which  is  a  privilege  it  seldom 
enjoys.  Now  that  the  Eurekas  over  his  discovery  are  ended  we  have 
no  reason  to  blush  for  them.  Literary  men  of  mark  are  seldom  dis- 
covered ;  we  begin  to  be  proud  of  them  when  they  are  full-grown, 
or  afterwards.  True,  every  other  season  a  new  writer  is  the  darling 
of  London,  but  not  by  merit,  and  presently  he  is  pilloried  for  standing 
on  the  pedestal  where  our  whim  placed  him.  Mankind  has  no  menry 
for  the  author  about  whom  it  has  deceived  itself.  But  here  is  a 
literary  ^'  sensation "  lifted  on  high  because  he  is  worth  looking 
at.  Doubtless  the  circumstances  were  favourable.  M6st  writers 
begin  with  one  book,  but  he  came  from  India  with  half  a  dozen 
ready,  and  fired  them  at  the  town  simultaneously.  A  six-shooter 
attracts  more  attention  than  a  single  barrel.  Alarming  stories  of  his 
youth  went  abroad  at  the  same  time,  and  did  him  no  harm  among  a 
people  who  love  to  say  "Oh  my!"  and  "Fancy!"  over  preoodly. 
Many  men  have  begun  to  write  as  early  as  Mr.  Kipling,  but  seldom 
so  boldly.  His  audacity  alone  might  have  carried  him  shonlder-lu^ 
for  a  brief  period.     His  knowledge  of  life,  ^'  sufficient  to  torn  your 
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hair  grey/*  would  h^ive  senfc  ladies  from  the  musical  prodigies  whom 
they  fed  on  sweets,  and  the  theatrical  prodigies  who  (according  to  the 
intemews)  play  when  at  home  with  dolls,  to  the  literary  prodigy 
whose  characters  swear  most  awful.  From  the  first  only  the  risky 
subjects  seem  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Kipling,  He  began  by  dancing 
on  ground  that  most  novelists  look  long  at  before  they  adventure  a 
foot.  His  game  was  leapfroi^^  over  all  the  passions.  One  felt  that 
he  must  have  been  born  hlast^,  that  in  his  hurry  to  be  a  man  he  had 
jumped  boyhood,  which  is  perhaps  why  his  boy  and  girl  of  **  The 
Light  that  Failed  "  are  a  man  and  woman  playing  in  vain  at  being 
children.  The  task  he  set  himself  was  to  peer  into  humanity  with  a  ' 
very  bright  lantern,  of  which  he  holds  the  patent,  and  when  he 
encountered  virtue  he  passed  it  by  respectfully  as  not  what  he  was 
looking  for.  It  is  a  jewel,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  will  not  gleam 
sufficiently  in  the  light  of  that  lantern.  In  short,  he  was  in  search 
of  the  devil  (his  only  hero  so  far)  that  is  in  all  of  us,  and  he  found 
him  and  brought  him  forth  for  inspection,  exhibiting  him  from  many 
points  of  view  in  a  series  of  lightning  flashes.  Lightning,  however, 
dazzles  as  well  as  reveals,  and  after  recovering  their  breath,  people 
began  to  wonder  whether  ^[r.  Kipling's  favourite  figare  would  look 
like  this  in  daylight.  He  has  been  in  no  hurry  to  answer  them,  for 
it  is  in  these  flashes  that  the  magic  lies  ;   they  are  his  style, 

**  It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  Mr,  Mark  Twain  says,  *'  to  read  Mr. 
Kipling's  writings  for  their  style  alone,  if  there  were  no  stoiy  back 
of  it  *'  This  might  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  not  impossible,  the 
style  being  the  story.  As  well  might  one  say,  *'  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  admire  a  Rubens  fur  the  way  it  is  painted  abne,  though  there 
were  no  picture  back  of  it ;  *'  or,  **  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  admire 
correct  spelling,  though  there  were  no  word  back  of  it/'  Words  are 
what  we  spell  ideas  with.  Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between  style 
and  matter.  The  ideas  are  the  matter,  and  the  spelling  is  the  style. 
But  style  and  matter,  we  have  been  saying,  are  one.  So  they  are, 
even  as  the  letters  that  make  a  word  are  the  word.  L^nless  we  have 
the  right  letters  arranged  in  the  one  way  we  do  not  have  the  word, 
and,  similarly,  without  the  right  words  arranged  in  the  one  way,  we 
do  not  get  the  idea.  Were  we  as  capable  at  spelling  ideas  as  at 
spelling  words,  we  could  estimate  a  writer  as  easily  as  a  schoolmaster 
corrects  a  boy  s  exercise.  Unfortunately,  when  we  sit  down  to  criticise 
we  must  write  at  the  top  of  our  paper,  **  But  we  don't  know  the  way 
ourselves/*  The  author  under  our  lens  is  at  the  same  time  our 
teihcber,  for  we  only  know  how  the  idea  he  is  putting  together  should 
be  spelled  after  we  have  seen  him  spell  it.  So  difficult  is  his  task 
that  he  has  done  a  big  thing  if  the  spelling  is  nearly  right ;  if,  that 
is  to  say,  we  can  recognise  the  idea,  as  we  know  a  word  though  there 
may  be  a  letter  missing   or  upside  down»     An  idea  correctly  spelled 
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is  so  beautiful  that  we  read  the  truth  in  its  face.  It  carries  convic- 
tion. How  does  Mr.  Kipling  spell  his  ideas  ?  therefore,  is  a  way  of 
asking  what  is  his  style,  which  sums  up  his  worth.  Most  will 
admit  that  of  our  living  novelists  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
spell  the  greatest  ideas  best.  Doubtless  Mr.  Stevenson  is  correct 
more  often  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  certainly  a  dossen  times 
for  Mr.  Sapling's  once ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  younger  writer  tries  to  spell  the  bigger  ideas.  While  Mr. 
Stevenson  sets  his  horse  at  ideas  of  one  syllable  and  goes  over  like  a 
bird,  Mr.  Kipling  is  facing  Mesopotamia  and  reaching  the  other  side, 
perhaps  on  his  head  or  muddy.  Still  he  has  got  through  it,  if  not 
over  it.  He  rides  a  plucky  little  donkey  that  shies  at  nothing  and 
sticks  in  nothing.  We  have  his  style  in  that  sentence  in  which  Mul- 
vaney  wakes  from  a  drunken  bout  and  ''feels  as  tho'  a  she-cat  had 
littered  in  my  mouth."  This  is  not  an  idea  perfectly  spelled.  iSi4€-cat 
is  unnecessary ;  cats  do  not  litter.  But  though  it  is  by  coarseness  that 
Mr.  Kipling  gains  his  end,  which  is  to  make  us  feel  suddenly  sick, 
he  does  gain  it,  and  so  he  is  an  artist.  Some  admit  his  humour,  his 
pathos,  his  character-drawing,  his  wonderful  way  of  flashing  a  picture 
before  our  eyes  till  it  is  as  vivid  as  a  landscape  seen  in  lightning — in 
short,  his  dramatic  power — and  yet  add  with  a  sigh,  **  What  a  pity  he 
has  no  style !  "  This  surely  is  saying  in  one  breath  that  he  is  and  he 
isn't.  These  qualities  they  have  allowed  him  are  his  style.  They  are 
his  spelling  of  ideas.  Nevertheless,  he  is  to  Mr.  Stevenson  as  phonetic 
spelling  is  to  pure  English.  He  is  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Kristyan. 
His  words  are  often  wrong,  but  he  groups  them  so  that  they  convey  the 
idea  he  is  in  pursuit  of.  T^e  see  at  once  that  his  potSos  is  potatoes.  It 
is  not  legitimate,  but  it  produces  the  desired  effects.  There  are  sen- 
tences without  verbs.  He  wants  perpetually  to  take  his  readers  by 
surprise,  and  has  them,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  string,  which  he  is 
constantly  jerking.  With  such  a  jerk  he  is  usually  off  from  one 
paragraph  to  the  next.  He  writes  Finis  with  it.  His  style  is  the  per- 
fection of  what  is  called  journalese,  which  is  sometimes  not  on  speak- 
ing tenns  with  Lindley  Murray. 

He  owes  nothing  to  any  other  \iTiter.  No  one  helped  to  form  him. 
He  never  imitated,  preparatory  to  makiug  a  style  for  himself.  He 
began  by  being  original,  and  probably  when  at  school  learned  cali- 
graphy  from  copy  lines  of  his  own  invention.  If  his  work  sug- 
gests that  of  any  other  novelists,  it  is  by  accident ;  he  would  have 
written  thus  though  they  had  never  existed.  By  some  he  has  been 
hailed  as  a  Dickens,  which  seems  mere  cruelty  to  a  young  man.  A 
Dickens  should  never  be  expected.  He  must  always  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. He  is  too  big  to  dream  about.  But  there  is  a  swing,  an 
•exuberance  of  life  in  some  of  Mr.  Kipling^s  practical  jokes  that  aze 
worthy  the  author  of  ^^  Charles  O'Malley.'*     Rather  let  us  say  that 
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of  Lever's  roaring  boys  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Kipling.  *'  Tho 
|Taking  of  Langtangpeii "  and  **Tlie  Man  who  would  be  King"  are 
beyond  Lever  ;  indeed,  for  the  second  of  the&e  two  stories,  our  author  s 
masterpiece,  there  is  no  word  but  magnificent.  It  is  about  two 
scamps,  stone-broke,  who,  as  they  can  get  no  other  employment, 
decide  to  be  kings.  They  bon'ow  a  map  of  India,  fix  upon  their 
territory,  and  become  monarchs  after  a  series  of  adventures  that  make 
the  reader  s  head  swim.  Finally,  their  weakness  for  women  and  liquor 
dethrones  them,  and  the  one  is  sent  back  to  civilised  parts  with  the 
other  8  head  in  a  bag.  Positively  it  is  the  most  audacious  thing  in 
fiction,  and  yet  it  reads  as  true  as  **  Robinson  Crusoe/'  Daniel 
Dravot  the  First  throws  Mulvaney.  I  like  to  think  that  he  was 
Mulvaney  all  the  time.  Thus  should  that  warrior's  career  have  closed. 
It  is  Mr.  Bret  Harte  that  Mr.  Ivipling  most  resembles.  He,  too,  uses 
the  lantern  Eash ;  Mulvaney  would  have  been  at  home  in  Red  Gulch 
and  Mr.  Oakhnrst  in  Simla.  Let  us,  in  fanciful  mood,  suppose  we 
presented  a  town  to  onr  novelists  and  asked  each  to  write  a  book 
about  the  persons  in  it  that  interested  him  most.  The  majority  would 
begin  their  novel  as  soon  as  they  found  a  young  man  and  woman 
who  made  forty  years  between  them.  Without  mentioning  names, 
we  know  who  would  wait  for  a  murder  as  the  beginning  of  all  good 
things,  and  who  would  go  to  the  East-end  in  search  of  a  lady  from  the 
West,  and  who  would  stroll  into  the  country  and  who  would  seek  (and 
find)  allighlander,  and  who  would  inquire  for  a  pirate  with  no  female 
connections.  But  Mr. Harte  and  Mr.  Kipling  would  discover  their  quarry 
in  the  ne'er-do-weels  and  treat  them  not  dissimilarly.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  one  advantage.  lie  is  never  theatrical  as  Mv.  Harte  sometimes  is. 
Both  are  frequently  pathetic,  but  the  one  ever  draws  back  from  bathos, 
while  the  other  marches  into  it,  and  is  fitly  rewarded  if  we  smile  instead 
of  weep.  There  is  more  restraint  in  ^Ir,  Kipling's  art.  But  ilr. 
Harte  is  easily  first  in  his  drawing  of  women.  It  is  in  their  women  that 
most  of  our  leading  novelists  excel.  No  doubt  (the  sex  tells  ns  so)  thd 
women  are  all  wrong,  for  no  man  really  knows  anythiog  about  women 
■  except  that  they  are  a  riddle.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  put  the 
riddle  delightfully,  as  so  many  do,  Mr.  Harte  among  them.  We  are 
in  love  with  his  girls,  and  so  all  is  well.  Here,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Ivipling  fails.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  in  the  same  predicament,  but  that, 
one  almost  dares  to  conclude,  is  because  he  lacks  interest  in  the 
subject  J  he  cunningly  contrives  men  who  can  get  on  without  the 
other  sex,  and  such  is  his  fascination  that  we  let  tliis  pass.  The 
•'  duel  between  the  sexes,"  however,  is  Mr.  Kipling's  theme  (which 
increases  his  chances  of  immortality),  and  there  is  a  woman  in  most 
of  his  stories.  Yet  who  remembers  her  ?  The  three  soldiers'  tales 
t*re  often  about  women,  and  these  wonderful  soldiers  you  could  not  forget 
if  you  would,  but  the  women   are  as   if  they  had   never  been,     Thd 
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author's  own  favourite  is  Mrs.  Ilawksbee,  the  grass  widow,  whom  the 
"  boys"  love,  and  she  is  an  adept  at  drawing  back  from  the  brink, 
while  they  go  over  or  are  saved  according  to  her  whim.  She  is 
clever  and  good-natured,  and  has  a  sense  of  humour,  and  that  she  is  a 
pernicious  woman  is  no  subject  for  complaint.  She  belongs  to  the 
dirty  comer,  of  which  we  have  to  speak  presently.  But  she  is  drawn 
with  Uttle  subtlety.  We  only  know  her  superficially.  We  should 
forget  her  like  the  rest  did  she  not  appear  so  frequently.  The  real 
Mrs.  Hawksbee  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  novelists.  Yet 
she  is  better  than  the  usually  vulgar  girls  of  Simla,  to  whom  she 
occasionally  restores  a  lover.  Girlhood  is  what  is  wanted,  and  so  far 
it  has  proved  beyond  him.  In  **  The  Light  that  Fails,"  Maisie^  the 
heroine,  is  utterly  uninteresting,  which  is  the  one  thing  a  heroine 
may  not  be.  We  never  know  her,  and  this  is  not  because  she  is 
an  intricate  study.  She  is  merely  offered  as  a  nice  girl,  with  an 
ambition  to  have  her  person  and  paint-brush  described  in  the  Star's 
fashionable  column.  But  she  is  colourless,  a  nonentity.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  has  a  friend  called  ''  the  red-haired  girl,"  whom  we  do 
care  for,  but  probably  only  because  we  see  her  in  three  brief  flashes. 
K  she  came  into  the  light  of  day  she  might  prove  as  doll  as 
Maisie. 

Some  have  taken  Mr.  Kipling's  aim  to  be  the  represebtation  of 
India  as  it  is,  and  have  refused  to  believe  that  Indian  life — especially 
Anglo-Indian  life — is  as  ugly  as  he  paints  it.  ITi^ir  premiss  granted, 
few  would  object  to  their  conclusion  except  such  as  judge  England 
by  the  froth  of  society  or  by  its  dregs.  But  Mr.  Kipling  warns 
us  against  this  assumption.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books — 
a  preface  that  might  stand  in  front  of  all — he  "  assures  the  ill-informed 
that  India  is  not  entirely  inhabited  by  men  and  women  playing  tennis 

with  the  Seventh  Commandment The  drawback  of  collecting 

dirt  in  one  comer  is  that  it  gives-  a  false  notion  of  the  filth  of  the 
room."  The  admission  of  his  aim  herein  contained  contracts  his 
ambition  into  a  comparatively  little  thing,  but  it  should  silence  mnch 
of  the  hostile  criticism.  That  he  is  entitled  as  an  artist  to  dwell 
chiefly  on  the  dirty  comer  of  the  room  will  surely  be  admitted.  A 
distinguished  American  writer  maintains  that  certain  subjects  taken 
up  by  daring  novelists  should  be  left  to  the  doctors;  but  is  not 
this  a  mistake  ?  The  novelist's  subject  is  mankind,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  it  of  which  he  has  not  the  right  to  treat.  By  his  subject 
never,  by  his  treatment  of  it  always,  should  he  be  judged.  K  he 
does  not  go  about  the  work  honestly,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  If 
his  motives  are  unworthy,  nothing  is  surer  in  this  world  than  that  to- 
morrow, if  not  to-day,  he  will  be  found  out  Many  in  England 
seem  to  have  forgotten  this,  and  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  noble  work  in 
reminding  them  of  it  by  example.    He  refuses  to  be  oaged,  and  that  is 
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It  is  not  enough 
concerned  with  the 
By  all  means  let  the 


all  a  novelist  need  clo  to  be  free.  The  dirty  corner  is  Mr.  Kipling's, 
to  write  about  if  he  chooses,  aod  he  may  do  it  with  the  highest 
motives,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  artist^  and  according  as  he  does 
it  well  or  ill  shall  we  esteem  him.  Protn  all  points  of  view 
but  one  he  does  it  amazingly  welL  Assuredly  we  are  mEwIe  to 
see  that  dirty  corner.  We  get  it  from  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  But  we  are  never  allowed  to  estimate  its  size ;  there 
IB  no  perspective ;  the  blaze  of  light  is  always  on  the  one 
spot;  we  never  see  the  rest  of  the  room, 
for  Mr.  Kipling  to  say  that  he  is  only 
corner,  and  so  can  keep  the  room  in  darkness. 
corner  be  his  subject ;  but  we  shall  never  know  all  about  it  until  we 
can  fit  it  into  that  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  other  words,  we  must  be 
shown  the  room  in  order  to  know  the  corner.  Suppose  an  artist, 
iQstead  of  choosing  the  human  figure  for  his  subject,  were  to  limit 
himself  to  the  human  hand,  his  work  might  be  as  fine  as  Mr.  Kipling's, 
and  yet  it  would  be  incomplete.  We  should  not  know  whether  that 
hand  needed  sixes  or  nines  in  gloves,  unless  we  saw  the  person  it 
belonged  to,  and  the  artist  could  not  satisfy  ns  by  merely  intimating 
that  the  figure  is  not  all  hand,  as  Mr,  Kipling  remarks  that  the  room 
is  not  all  dirty  corner.  We  want  to  see  the  whole  room  lighted  up 
that  we  may  judge  the  dirty  corner  by  comparison.  No  doubt  it 
is  this  want  of  perspective  that  has  made  many  uneasy  about 
Mr.  Kipliog^s  work.  He  has  startled  them,  and  then  left  them 
doubtful  whether  it  was  done  legitimately.  There  is  something  wrong, 
they  feel,  and  they  have  a  notion  that  they  could  put  their  finger  on 
it  if  the  stories  were  English  instead  of  Indian,  and  long  instead  of 
short.  Hence,  apparently,  has  arisen  a  noisy  demand  for  English 
oovels  from  him.  They  are  to  be  his  test.  In  answer,  one  may 
coQclnde,  to  this  request,  he  has  written  several  English  stories  recently, 
one  of  them  his  **  first  long  story."  Mr.  Kipling,  having  a  respect 
for  his  calling,  always  writes  as  well  as  he  can,  and  these  stories,  we 
are  told,  have  been  rewritten  as  many  times  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
have  lovers  serve  years  for  their  ladies.  It  is,  however,  by  the  result 
alone  that  he  is  to  be  judged,  and  the  result  is  not  great.  Those  of 
the  stories  that  deal  with  ''Society**  are  more  ambitious  than  the 
/e.nilletons  of  the  Society  journals,  but  merit  no  longer  life.  "  The 
Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot  '*  is  much  better  ;  but  it  is  merely  a  very 
clever  man's  treatment  of  a  land  he  knows  little  of.  We  are  only 
shown  the  conventional  Eaat-end,  and  there  is  something  grim  in 
Mr.  Kipling  become  conventional.  The  only  point  the  story  has  in 
common  with  the  Indian  sketches  is  that  it  makes  straight  for  the 
dirty  corner.  But  it  has  one  inspired  moment,  when  Badalia  dances 
on  the  barrow.  As  for  '*  The  Light  that  Failed,"  one  hasty 
critic  finds  not  even  cleverness  in  it ;  while  another  says   it  would 
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make  ninety-seven  ordinary  novels,  and  proves  his  argament  by 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Kipling  knows  there  are  three  kinds  of  soap. 
Mr.  Kipling  knows  even  more  than  this ;  but  despite  its  vigonr  and 
picturesqueness,  the  story  would  probably  have  attracted  little  notice 
had  it  been  by  an  unknown  man,  and  such  as  it  might  have  got 
would  have  been  won  by  its  almost  brutal  cynicism.  High  as  the 
author  stands  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  '*  The  Light  that  Failed  " 
proves  that  the  moment  he  takes  to  writing  novels  he  has  many 
contemporaries  to  make  up  upon,  as  also  that,  if  he  is  to  do  it,  he 
must  abandon  some  of  his  own  methods  in  favour  of  some  of  theirs. 

His  chief  defect  is  ignorance  of  life.  This  seems  a  startling  charge 
to  bring  against  one  whose  so-called  knowledge  of  life  has  frightened 
the  timid.  But  it  is  true.  One  may  not  often  identify  an  author  with 
any  of  his  characters,  but  if  Dick  Heldar  had  written  instead  of  painted, 
or  Mr.  Kipling  had  painted  instead  of  written,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  one  artist  from  the  other.  Dick  gives  ns  his 
views  on  art  and  life  in  *'  The  Light  that  Failed,"  and  his  creator  in 
that  story  and  others,  and  they  correspond.  They  are  very  smart 
views,  and  gaudy.  Mr,  Kipling  is  most  tender  in  his  treatment  of 
Dick  become  blind.  Such  a  man  would  not,  we  think,  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Maisie  the  characterless,  and  instead  of  sitting  in  his  blind- 
ness turning  her  letters  over  in  his  hand,  and  purring  placidly  when 
she?  is  willing,  in  pity,  to  be  his,  he  would  probably  have  blown  out 
his  brains.  But  Dick  and  the  letters  make  an  affecting  pictnre. 
There  is  something  else  in  the  story,  however,  far  more  touching ;  and 
the  author  is  not  aware  of  it,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  pathos.  It 
is  the  revolting  cynicism  of  Dick,  who  thinks  he  is  at  least  a  man, 
and  is  really  anything  but  that.  Though  Dick  had  kept  his  eyesight, 
he  could  not  have  become  a  great  artist  without  growing  out  of  the  ideas 
he  was  so  proud  of.  He  was  always  half  blind  to  the  best  in  life, 
just  as  Mr.  Kipling  is.  Yet  he  was  so  brilliant,  so  honest,  so  streaked 
with  good,  that  one  does  not  sneer  at  his  boyish  cynicism,  but  is  sad 
because  he  became  blind  before  he  ever  saw  properly.  He  is  under  the 
curse  of  thinking  he  knows  everything.  He  believes  that  because 
he  has  knocked  about  the  world  in  shady  company  he  has  no 
more  to  learn.  It  never  dawns  on  him  that  he  is  but  a  beginner 
in  knowledge  of  life  compared  to  many  men  who  have  stayed 
at  home  with  their  mothers.  He  knows  so  little  where  is  the 
iire  in  which  men  and  women  are  proved  that  he  has  crossed 
a  globe  for  it,  which  is  like  taking  a  journey  to  look  for  one's 
shadow.  He  is  so  ignorant  of  art  as  to  think  it  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  Poor  Dick  comes  to  London,  gloating  over  the  stir  he 
is  to  make,  and  thus  addresses  a  row  of  semi-detached  villas :  ^'  Oh, 
you  rabbit-hutches  !  Do  yon  know  what  you  have  to  do  later  on  ? 
You  have  to  supply  me  with  men-servants  and  maid-servanln  " — hxm 
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lie  smacked  hia  lips — "  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings.  Mean- 
time I'll  get  clothes  and  boots,  and  presently  I  will  return  and  trample 
on  you.*'  And  why  is  Master  Dick  to  trample  on  these  people  ? 
Because  they  have  not  the  artistic  instinct.  This  is  what  it  is  to 
be  a  heaven-born  artist  according  to  Messrs.  Heldar  and  Kipling, 
We  know  it  from  scores  of  the  stories.  There  is  no  sympathy  with 
humanity,  without  which  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  great 
novelist.  Sympathy  is  the  blood  of  the  novel.  True,  Mr*  Kipling 
has  an  affection  for  the  ^folvaney  type,  but  it  is  only  because  they, 
toOj  are  artists  in  their  own  way.  When  full  of  drink  and  damns  they 
are  picturesque,  they  have  a  lordly  swagger,  they  are  saved  by  being 
devil-may-cares.  But  if  they  drank  tea  instead  of  whisky,  if  it  was 
their  own  wives  they  walked  out  with,  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  live 
respectably  iu  semi-detached  villas,  if  they  were  grocers  who  thought 
almanacks  art,  or  double-chinned  professional  men  who  only  admired 
the  right  picture  when  they  had  an  explanatory  catalogue  in  their 
hand,  If  they  were  costermongers  whose  dissipation  was  the  People's 
Palace,  then  would  thoy  be  as  cattle.  Ninety -nine  in  every  hundred 
of  the  population  are  for  trampling  on.  With  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  Mr.  Kipling  is  out  of  touch,  and  thus  they  are  an  unknown 
tongue  to  him.  He  will  not  even  look  for  the  key.  At  present  he  is 
a  rare  workman  with  a  contempt  for  the  best  material. 

Should  Mr.  Kipling  learn  that  he  can  be  taught  much  by  grocers, 
whose  views  of  art  are  bounded  by  Adelphi  dramas  and  Sunday-school 
literature,  he  may  rise  to  be  a  great  novelist,  for  the  like  of  him  at  his 
age  has  seldom  been  known  in  fiction.  His  work  of  the  past  twelve 
months  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  statement  that  he  is  written 
out.  Some  of  the  recent  stories  in  Macmilkm^a  AMagazint'  rank 
among  his  best.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  "  he  cannot  go  on 
writing  these  sketches  for  ever/'  that  they  must  lose  in  freshnesSj  that 
all  his  characters  will  soon  be  used  up.  But  this  only  means  that 
we  could  not  write  them  for  ever,  which  is  quite  true,  as  we  could  not 
have  written  them  at  all.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  long  novels 
from  him,  we  should  be  content  to  revel  in  the  sketches,  but  if,  as  w© 
have  been  led  to  believe,  his  intentions  run  in  that  direction,  we  know 
enough  of  him  to  be  convinced  that  he  should  lay  his  scene  in  India, 
The  cry  for  an  English  novel  has  been  curiously  unreasonable.  The 
example  our  great  novelists  have  set  him  is  not  to  write  of  Engl  and » 
but  of  what  he  knows  best.  If  by  an  accident  it  has  usually  been 
England  with  them,  it  is  India  by  accident  with  him. 

**The  Light  that  Failed"  is  not  muchj  but,  like  **  The  Story  of  the 
Gadsbys,"  it  reveals  the  great  gift  of  character-drawing  by  means 
of  dialogue,  and  as  a  first  attempt  in  a  new  method  it  is  in  one 
respect  little  short,  of  a  triumph*  Hitherto  he  had  always  worked  by 
means  of  the  lantern  flash.     He  took  an  hour  of  a  man's  life  and 
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condensed  it  into  a  moment.  What  we  were  shown  was  less  a  printed 
page  that  had  to  be  read  than  a  picture  which  we  could  take  in  at 
once.  He  had  it  thus  before  himself.  He  could  grip  it  all  in 
his  hand.  He  never  required  to  wonder  how  one  part  should  play 
into  another.  Not  in  this  way  can  the  novel  be  written.  It  does 
not  aim  at  immediate  and  incessant  effects.  The  chapter,  which 
could  swallow  half  a  dozen  sketches,  is  not  considered  by  itself,  but 
as  the  small  part  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  as  a  whole  that  the  novel 
is  judged.  To  forget  this  is  to  lose  thought  of  symmetry.  No 
doubt  Scott  wrote  too  quickly,  but  his  speed  was  a  real  advan- 
tage in  one  way,  for  it  kept  his  mind  on  the  story  as  a  whole. 
Having  mastered  the  flash,  one  might  have  feared  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling had  also  become  its  slave.  In  "  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  "  he 
uses  it  as  much  as  in  the  short  sketches.  That  tale  is  in  eight 
chapters,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  We  get  eight  events  in  the 
Gadsbys'  life  squeezed  into  eight  minutes,  and  the  result  is  not  a  novel. 
It  is  only  a  series  of  fine  pictures.  But  when  he  began  '*  The  Light 
that  Failed,"  Mr.  Kipling  had  realised  that  the  novel  in  flashes  will 
no  more  do  than  liqueurs  in  tumblers.  He  broke  away  from  the  old 
method,  and  he  has  produced  a  real  novel,  though  not  a  great  one. 
Here  is  proof  that  there  are  latent  capabilities  in  him  which  may 
develop,  and  show  him  by-and-by  grown  out  of  knowledge.  If  he  is 
as  conscientious  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
discovers  that  nothing  lives  in  literature  save  what  is  ennobling,  he 
may  surprise  us  again. 

J.  M.  Barbie. 


PESSIMISM   AS   A  SYSTEM. 


•'  /"iURSE  God,  and  die."  ''  Pity  God— who  is  a  miaerable  devil— 
V^  and  live  to  lessen  kis  eternal  wretchedness."  Startling  as 
they  may  api>ear,  these  conclusions  of  modern  Pesgimiam  are  no  pro- 
dacts  of  capricious  self-dissatisfaction.  They  do  not  necessarily  bear 
witness  to  broken  ideals,  to  adverse  fortunes,  or  to  embittered  lives. 
They  are  rather  the  results  of  matiu-ed  reflection  upon  the  graver 
problems  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  religion.  **  The  still  sad  music 
of  humanity  "  has  indeed  lost  none  of  its  sadness,  but  it  is  no  longer 
fitUL  Suggestion  or  motif  now  dominates  accompaniment,  and  the 
recurring  wail  of  isolated  melancholy  has  swelled  into  an  inharmoni- 
oufily  harmonious  symphony  of  despair.  The  importance  of  contem- 
porary Pessimism  is  partly  to  be  gauged  by  the  assurance  with  which 
its  professors  advance  it  as  a  working  theory  of  the  world.  Schopenhauer 
supposed  that  he  had  superseded  Kant^  but  Hartmann  regards  his 
**  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  "  as  the  last  word  of  speculation.  All 
that  is  valuable  in  Hegel  and  the  idealists,  no  less  than  in  Kant  and 
Schopenhauer,  is  there  brought  to  a  unity.  Nor  are  his  co-workers — 
Bahnsen,  Do  Prel,  *' Mailiinder,"  and  Preuss,  to  name  no  others — 
lees  confident.  Pessimism,  in  short,  has  not  merely  a  historv%  and  a 
bizurre  theosophy,  it  puts  in  a  claim  to  be  tlu  system  of  the  universe, 
A  modest  pretension,  some  one  will  say.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely  devoid 
of  reason.  Moreover,  aa  a  eystem.  Pessimism  commits  itself  to  certain 
definite  issues,  and  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  by  these  it  must 
stand  or  fall  is  obvious. 

History  is  the  best  witness  to   the  reasonableness  of  Pessimism. 

It  might  conceivably  be  shown,  that  in  the  development  of  civilization 

there  are  periods  when  the  apparent  contradiction  inherent  in  things 

imperiously  commands    attention.     The  joyousness  of    pre-Socratic 
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Greece  or  of  Elizabethan  England  is  seldom  of  long  duration.  One 
generation  accepts  life  as  a  fact,  tlio  next  must  needs  frame  a  theory 
of  it.  Loss  of  contentment  usually  accompanies  rellection,  and  then 
heart-searclnngs  arise.  Nudity  is  without  shame  when  it  attracts  no 
attention.  ,But  while  this  might  be  proved  true  of  eix)chs,  its  appli- 
cation to  individuals  carries  greater  conviction.  Similar  ages  do  not 
occur  so  frequently  as  similar  men,  and  the  particular  is  more  easily 
understood  than  the  general.  Even  the  happiest  times  have  seldom 
lacked  a  Diogenes.  The  long  roll  of  history  furnisht-s  a  succession  of 
thinkers,  saints,  and  poets,  for  whom  the  prevalence  of  pain  and  sin 
was  an  insoluble  or  overwhelming  mystery.  The  writer  of  Job,  whose 
'*  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle »  and  are  spent  without 
hope/'  and  the  author  of  EcclesiasteSj  who  saw  *'  no  profit  under  the 
sun,*'  had  a  fellow  plaintiil' — -a  contemporary,  perhaps— in  the  farther 
East.  Ivapila,  the  iJrahmin  evolution  philosopher,  announced  that 
**  the  complete  cessation  of  pain,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  is  the  com- 
plete end  of  man/'  At  a  later  time,  and  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions, Stoic  and  Epicurean  optimism  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  Suicide  ended  the  wise  man's  quest  for  freedom. 
Once  more,  Gnosticism,  concurring  in  the  Platonic  notion  that  matter 
ia  necessarily  accompanied  by  evil,  gave  birth  to  the  curious  doctrine 
of  God  s  fall.  The  whole  creation  gi-oaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain, 
because  the  Creator,  by  his  very  act  of  creation,  committed  sin. 
Manichajism  and  August inianism,  each  in  its  own  way,  sought  to 
explain  or  to  eliminate  evil.  The  dualism  of  mediaeval  civilization 
was  largely  due  to  a  protest  against  the  world  and  the  ills  inseparable 
from  it.  And  its  implied  conclusion,  that  "  if  creation  wu8  a  blunder, 
procreation  is  a  crime,"  strangely  foretold  some  of  the  latest  pessimistic 
deductions.  But,  cull  illustrations  as  one  may,  the  heart  affliction 
and  pitiful  uncertainty  on  which  despondency  battens,  did  not  assert 
themselves  unmistakably  till  the  eighteenth  century  was  nearing  its 
dramatic  close.  Rousseau  was  the  herald  of  a  widespread  movement. 
His  *'  Heveries  '*  reveal  a  mental  state  through  which  many  have  since 
passed.  Sensibility  become  morbid,  egoism  determined  to  be  self- 
sustained,  nature  willing  it*;elf  unnatural,  these  were  his  birthright 
and  his  legacy.  Proclaiming  himself  the  Ijest  of  men,  Rousseau 
deemed  himself  tho  most  miserable.  Yet  he  put  forth  no  effort  to 
-discover  his  own  contribution  to  his  despair.  It  is  easy  to  set  about 
reforming  the  universe,  but  reformation,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Self'fiophistication,  with  its  attendant  vanity,  constitute  Housseau's 
importance  as  the  initiator  of  the  Byi*onic  school.  The  individualism 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  beforehand  with  it  in  him.  His  sorrow 
and  fielf-praise,  his  broken-hearted  pe-ace,  and  hia  greed  of  that 
approval  which  the  world  did  not  then  know  how  to  give*  formed  the 
insoluble  contradictions  of  his  life.      Continually  looking  for  himself 
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in  tlie  wrong  place,  as  it  were,  he  as  constantly  found  that  he  was  in 
bondage  to  the  '^  glm  and  subjection  which  were  insupportable  to 
liim."  Little  wonder  that  he  waxed  wrath  with  the  world,  and 
straggled  to  deliver  himself  firom  ill  by  Btriying  to  annul  irritating, 
bat  inevitable,  limitations  of  human  life*  He  would  have  lost  his 
significance  had  he  been  able  to  make  Leopardi's  confession  :  *'  I 
perceived  that  the  more  I  isolated  myself  from  men,  and  confined  me 
to  my  own  little  sphere,  the  less  I  succeeded  in  protecting  myself 
from  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  of  the  outer  world."  llousaeaa' 
was  either  too  introspective,  or  not  introspective  enough » to  apprehend  1 
this.  The  French  Revolution,  which  bat  embodied  his  doctrines  in 
practice,  was  scarce  well  over,  its  wild  dreams  of  an  unobtainable 
freedom  had  hardly  been  dispelled,  ere  the  disease  of  the  age  began 
to  reasseit  itself,  not  indeed  with  fresh  symptoms,  but  for  new 
causes. 

Byron  in  England,  Leopardi  in  Italy,  De  Musset,  Baudelau-e, 
Gautier  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  France,  Heine  in  Germany,  Lenan  in 
Hungary,  Poushkin  in  Russia,  l>ort*  witness  to  widespread  disillusion- 
ment and  unrest.  The  hoped-for  heaven  upon  earth  could  be  found 
nowhere,  and  these  writers  gave  utterance  to  the  universal  disappoint- 
ment. Differences  among  them  there  certainly  were,  from  the  self- 
obtrusion  of  Byron  to  the  impersonality  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  But  one 
and  all  protest  against  the  cruel  barriers  to  intellectual  satisfaction 
inseparable  from  man's  finite  nature.  The  studied  impassibility, 
which  so  many  now  deem  essential  to  art,  especially  to  litemry  art, 
is  only  another  phase  of  Byron's  implora  dertia  quietc.  ''I  hope 
that  whosoever  may  survive  me.  and  shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigners* 
burying'ground  at  the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  of  the  Adriatic^  will 
have  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  pot  over  me — *  Implora  Pace/  " 
Statuesque  impassibility  amid  human  woes,  and  the  peace  of  the  tomb, 
are  impracticable  ideals.  Bom  of  the  so-called  nnintelligible,  they 
reduce  not  one  whit  the  unintelligibUity  of  things.  Sentimental 
Pessimism^  whether  in  Ferrara  seventy  years  ago,  or  in  Paris  to-day, 
«eeka  to  assuage  grief  by  the  grievous,  ImpassibOity  is  without  pity, 
and  the  peace  of  death  is  no  anodyne  for  the  sorrow  of  life. 

The  Pessimism  of  the  poets  was  not  only  unreasoned,  but  also  sub- 
jective. Each  writer  gave  expression  to  his  own  dissatisfaction,  and 
aought  relief  for  himself  after  the  manner  which  best  pleased  him. 
But  **  the  sadness  which  clings  to  all  Jinita  life  **  was  then  so  universally 
felt  as  to  demand  a  more  systematic  explanation.  Byron  and 
Leopardi  were  ill  at  ease  ;  so  were  many  others  everywhere.  The  high- 
strung  sensibility  of  the  genius  is  racked  by  unavoidable  evils ;  but 
does  not  talent  go  unrewarded,  and  is  not  hunger  the  labourers  lot? 
Pessimism,  in  short,  is  as  reasonable  for  society  at  large  aa  for  a  few 
of  itfl  more  gifted  members — that  is,  it  has  objective  no  less  than 
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subjective  validity ;  as  such  it  cannot  be  comi)assed  or  mitigated  by 
poetical  caprice.  A  system  is  now  necessary .  If  pain  is  not  to  reduce 
the  world  to  moral  and  spiritual  impotence,  a  reasoned  account  of  it 
must  be  forthcoming.  Lt'opardi^s  Icelander  was  opportunely  devoured 
by  a  couple  of  famishing  lions  immediately  after  he  had  put  hiR 
inconvenient  question  to  Nature.  The  question  still  remaintnl,  and 
Schopenhauer  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  reply,  '*But 
since  that  which  is  destroyed  suffers,  and  that  which  is  bom  from  it« 
destruction  also  suffers  in  due  course,  and  finally  is  in  its  turn 
destroyed,  would  you  enlighten  me  on  one  point,  about  which 
hitherto  no  philosopher  has  satisfied  me?  For  whose  pleasure  and 
service  is  this  wret^^hed  life  of  the  world  maintained  by  the  suffering 
and  death  of  all  the  beings  which  compose  it  ?  **  A  theory  of  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  universe  is  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  this 
pi'oblem,  and  Schopenhauer  was  the  fii'st  to  formulate  it  on  the  given 
premisses. 

Now  Schopenhauer,  being  a  philosopher,  was  affected  by  the  specu- 
lations of  previous  thinkers,  as  vvere  none  of  his  poetic  contemporaries. 
No  doubt  ht»  lived  throughout  the  ^*  storm  and  stress"  period,  and 
gave  its  vrltschmerz  formal  expression*  But  his  thoughts  as  dietin- 
guished  from  his  standpoint,  was  largely  detemnned  by  Kant.  Add 
Indian  rationalism,  as  formulated  by  Kapila,  Plato,  mediaeval  mystic- 
ism, and  Schelling,  and  the  main  elements  in  his  sj-stem  are  enumer- 
ated. Its  peculiar  doctrines  were  drawn  from  these  sources  ;  the 
diffused  discontent,  which  found  voice  in  the  poets,  called  it  forth ; 
its  aim  was  the  diagnosis  of  niisery  and  the  prescription  of  a  cure ; 
reasoned  Pe-ssimism  was  its  result.  Schopenhauer  professedly  set  out 
from  tlie  point  where  Kant  stopped.  In  this  he  only  followed  his 
]>et  aversions,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  He  saw,  with  characteristic  acnte- 
ness,  that  Kant's  system,  rigorously  interpreted^  had  finally  explained 
reality  neither  on  the  side  of  things  nor  on  that  of  thought.  The 
nnknowable  **  thing-in*itself ,"  which  actually  exists,  but  is  beyond 
man's  ken,  and  the  equally  unknowable  ''  self/'  which  remains  over 
and  above  all  such  manifestations  of  it  as  are  given  in  imagination, 
memory,  perception,  and  the  like — ^these,  as  Schopenhauer  said,  are 
inexplicable  residua  for  Kant.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  attempt 
their  explanation.  The  world,  he  would  seem  to  have  reasoned,  is  un- 
questionably a  mere  succession  of  representations  conjured  up  by  the 
intellect.  But  are  my  activities  as  a  thinking  being  exhausted  in 
such  representations  ?  Have  I  no  other  faculties  ?  It  is  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  these  questions  that  he  seeks  the  way  to  the  abso- 
lutely real.  Continuous  energizing,  unwearied  effort  to  assert  him- 
self isj  he  concludes,  the  ultimate  in  every  man's  nature.  The  thinker 
is  not  a  mere  machine  for  grinding  out  phenomenal  representations, 
he  is  far  rather  a  mhjed  v^ho  icills.     Will,  tlie  persistent  and  impelling 
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power  in  all  acts,  is  thus  that  e-go  beyond  experience  which  Rant  failed 
to  explain.  The  fact  that  I  exist  is  consequent  upon  the  fact  that  I 
will.  I  am  I,  because  I  wilL  So  the  unknowable  '*!"  of  Knot  is 
abolished.  Nor  is  this  all.  Will  is  not  only  Indirect li/  cogmsed 
tlirongh  the  intellect,  but  is  tltnrf!}/  known  in  bodily  movementSj 
which  are  its  manifestations.  '*  The  body  is  tbf  object ification  of  the 
wilL"  This  doctrine  enables  Schopenhauer  to  remove  another  diffi- 
culty ;  fuTj  he  can  constitute  body  the  link  between  subjective  person* 
ality — which  is  all  compact  of  will — and  the  outer  ''  thing-in-itself." 
If  my  body  be  my  will,  then  by  an  obvious  analogj-  the  phenomena 
represented  to  me  are  each  of  them  revelations  of  a  Will,  As  my  being 
is  ultimately  grounded  on  will,  so  to<3  is  theirs.  Like  me,  they  are 
will,  both  phenomenally  and  actually.  Thus,  by  an  easy  transition, 
the  elimination  of  the  *  transcendental  ego"  leads  to  the  removal  of 
the  troublesome  ^'  thing-in-it«elf,"  Finally,  by  another  convenient 
analogy,  it  is  concluded  that  Will  is  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe 
AS  a  whole.  If  my  body  be  identical  with  ini/  will,  and  if  all  bodies 
be  simply  wills — and  ''  all  that  we  grasp  ofiers  resistancej  because  it 
has  its  own  will  that  must  be  subdued  '*— then  Will  is  the  substratum 
of  the  universe.  Phenomenal  nature,  including  man,  is  therefore 
the  visible  manifestation  of  a  Will.  Whatever  reality  it  may  have 
proceeds  directly  from  this  all-essentid  volition.  The  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms  are  difTerent  only  in  degree,  in  kind  they 
are  homogeneous.  *'  There  is  not  a  smaller  part  of  Will  in  the  stone 
and  a  larger  part  in  man,  for  the  relation  of  part  and  whole  belongs 
exclusively  to  space,  and  has  no  significance  when  we  transcend  this 
form  of  perce]ition.  The  more  and  the  less  have  only  reference  to 
the  manifestation,  that  is,  the  visibility,  the  olijectifyiug,  of  Will. 
Of  this  there  is  a  higher  grade  in  the  plant  than  in  the  stone,  in  the 
animal  a  higher  than  in  the  plant ;  indeed,  there  are  as  many  gra- 
dations in  the  WiiFs  emergence  into  visibility  as  exist  between  the 
dimmest  light  of  dawn  and  the  brightest  sunlight,  between  the  loudest 
sound  and  the  faintest  echo.'* 

How  then  does  this  Wil!  necessitate  pessimistic  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  present  life  ?  Schopenhauer  reversed  the  doctrines  of  previous 
thinkers,  and  especially  of  Kant.  According  to  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion,  in  wliich  Socrates,  Augustine,  Duns  Scotus,  Kant, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel  Join,  Will  is  a  particular  case  of  self-conscious- 
ness. It  is  the  fficulty  which  presides  over  practical  or  moral  life, 
just  as  intellect  directs  subjective  thought.  At  the  same  time,  there 
oould  be  no  Will  without  consciousness.  Willing  is  but  the  outer  side 
of  thinking.  The  indiridual  who  acts  must  will ;  he  need  not  will  in 
order  to  contemplate.  But  were  he  unable  to  contemplate,  he  could 
neither  will  nor  act*  Schopenhauer,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the 
primal  Will  as  an  impersonal  and  unconscious  force.     Its  one  posi- 
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tiye  characteristic  is  that  it  is  pregnant  with  nndistinguishable  desire. 
Like  water  in  a  reservoir,  it  would  burst  the  dam  if  it  could,  and 
aimlessly  realize  its  latent  energy  by  rushing  anywhere.  Accordingly, 
Will  is  neither  God  nor  devil,  it  contains  no  principle,  nor  is  it  sub- 
ject to  any  law.  It  is  a  diffused  potentiality,  ready  to  take  every 
direction  for  the  sake  of  actualization,  yet  unable  of  itself  to  choose 
one.  From  this  unconscious  Something,  Schopenhauer  leaps  to  self- 
conscious  man,  to  conscious  animal,  to  living  vegetable.  Darkly  striv- 
ing Will  first  reveals  itself — ^we  are  not  told  how — ^in  the  guises  of 
mechanical  force  and  chemical  affinity.  Then,  still  more  inexplicably, 
it  speeds  from  the  sphere  of  dead  matter  into  that  of  living  beings. 

'*  And  vaguely  in  the  pregnant  deep. 
Clasped  by  the  glowing  arms  of  hght. 
From  an  eternity  of  sleep 
Within  unfathomed  gulfs  of  night, 
A  pulse  stirred  in  the  plastic  slime, 
Responsive  to  the  rhythm  of  Time.'* 

Like  Aristotle's  "soul,"  Will  follows  the  ascending  scale  of  plant,, 
brute,  and  human  life,  attaining  self -consciousness  at  length  in  man. 
The  grandiose  sweep  of  Schopenhauer's  demonstration  is  fascinat- 
ing. But  it  constantly  suggests  a  difficulty.  According  to  the 
theory,  Will  cannot  manifest  itself  except  under  causal  direction. 
Notwithstanding,  Will  is  all  from  the  beginning,  there  is  nothing 
external  to  it.  Whence,  then,  its  motive  to  definite  revelation  ? 
Here  Schopenhauer  falls  back  upon  Platonic  mysticism,  upon  the 
mythological  and  unsatisfactory  part  of  Plato's  philosophy.  As  it 
rises  from  lower  objectivity,  in  gravitation,  to  higher,  in  organism  and 
self-consciousness,  Will  is  causally  directed  in  each  operation  by 
archetypal  ideas.  Behind  the  imperfect  phenomena  known  in  the- 
world  are  pure  ideas.  These  correspond  to  the  objects,  and  consti- 
tute their  real  perfection.  Man's  body,  for  example,  is  a  manifestation. 
of  Will ;  therefore  it  is  a  **  mere  idea,  as  it  is  only  the  mode  in  which 
the  Will  represents  itself  in  the  view  of  the  intellect."  It  is  unneces-. 
sary  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  the  vicious  reasoning  involved 
here.  Idea,  as  Schopenhauer  very  rightly  points  out,  is  a  product  of 
intellect,  but  intellect,  he  continues,  is  produced  by  the  brain ;  and 
brain  is  a  revelation  of  Will  directed  hy  idea  !  The  contradiction  is- 
obvious,  and  vitiates  the  entire  argument.  Will  is  postulated  as  the 
sole  original  reality,  yet  it  is  attended  by  other  realities,  the  abstract 
Platonic  ideas.  Schopenhauer's  ontological  scheme  presupposes  this- 
contradictory  doctrine,  and  is  in  turn  the  basis  of  his  practical  philo* 
sophy.  By  a  species  of  ecstasy — a  negation  of  the  limits  of  reason^ 
that  is,  of  personality — artistic  genius  is  able  for  a  moment  to  identify^ 
itself  with  the  archetypal  idea,  and  thus  to  escape  from  the  dominion 
of  Will.  Such  supreme  moments  are  few,  and  their  fruition  is  only 
for  the  select.    Yet  they  constitute  the  one  joy  of  human  life.    Cancel 
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them,  and  this  would  be  absolutely  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Will,  the  ultimately  real,  is  essentially  fraught  ^ith  pain  and  every 
sort,  of  imperfection,  because  in  it«  ceaseless  and  frantic  effort  to  find 
perfect  expression  it  is  ev^er  baffled.  "  Man^s  great-est  crime  is  that 
he  was  bom,"  said  Calderon*  And  Schopenhauer,  for  the  reason 
indicated,  cordially  endorsed  the  cheerful  sentiment.  In  being  bom 
erery  individual  of  his  own  free  act  commits  the  unpardonable  offence. 
He  oii^ht  not  to  be  bom.  For,  reality  or  perfection  ia  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time,  Man,  the  individual,  is  perfect,  so  be  that  he  never 
Ijecomes  an  individual — that  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  Will's  eternal 
past.  The  perfection  attaching  to  true  reality  flies  for  ever  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  Life  itself  is  an  unreality,  the  supposititious  past  of 
the  indiridual  is  a  myth,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  not  only  of  his 
future,  but  also  of  that  of  mankind-  Immortality  is  an  illusion,  because 
to  gain  perfection  man  must  divest  himself  of  his  own  seKhood,  and  be 
received  back  again  into  the  unconscious  reality  of  Will,  where  nothing 
is  distingmshable*  Thus  existence,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is,  ia  the 
most  fearful  of  evils.  Life,  seeing  that  it  possesses  no  inlierent  value,  ia 
worth  living  only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  opportunity  for  regeneration 
by  the  extinction  of  self .  *'  Curse  God"^ — wlio  is  so  constituted  that 
he  must  have  your  existence,  and  that  without  incurring  one  iota  of 
responsibility  for  its  inevitable  evil.  *•  Curse  God  "—who  can  do 
nothing  to  redeem  you  from  the  sin  into  which  his  efforts  have 
forced  you.  **  Die  " — because  death,  being  the  negation  of  indi- 
viduality, is  the  one  good  in  life.  *■■  Die  " — for  death  alone  can  in  any 
measure  redeem  you  from  the  evil  which  is  the  very  essence  of  your 
present  life.  Quietism,  or  the  state  in  which  ^'  the  will  to  live  *'  has 
become  utterly  indilTerent,  is  the  acm<&  of  morality.  The  absolute 
selfishness  of  self-annihilation  is  the  n^generatiog  grace  which  overcomes 
the  relative  selfishness  of  living.  **  A  painless  sympathy  with  pain" 
is  the  moral  ideal — the  most  irrational  entity  in  Schopenhauer's  most 
irrational  account  of  the  world,  we  would  add,  *'  ^iy  doctrine  there- 
fore ends  with  a  negation.  It  can  only  speak  here  of  what  is  denied, 
surrendered  ;  what  is  won,  laid  hold  of  instead,  it  can  only  describe 
as  nothing  ;  adding,  by  way  of  comfortj  that  it  is  only  a  relative 
nothing,  not  an  absolute  one." 

Schopenhauer  is  often  taken  by  critics  as  ^r  eardknce  the  repre- 
sentative of  Pessimism.  There  are  several  plain  reasons  far  this. 
To  the  public  at  large  he  is  better  known  than  any  of  his  co- thinkers. 
Indeed,  if  von  Ilartmann  be  excepted,  lie  alone  is  more  than  a  mere 
name.  Besides,  optimists,  especially  of  the  utilitarian  schix*l,  are 
well  aware  that  his  system  maybe  pulled  to  pieces  with  little  difficulty. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Schopenhauer  is  no  more  the 
oorypheus  of  Pessimism  than  is  Fichte  of  Idealism.  Von  llortmann 
ia  his  severest  critic,  just  as  Hegel  was  Kant's.     The  comparative  ease 
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with  which  he  may  bo  pulverized  certainly  has  its  attractions,  bat,  so 
far  as  Pessimism  is  concerned,  the  victory  thereby  loses  much  of  its 
significance.  Truth  to  tell,  Schopenhauer,  for  all  his  system,  was  not 
without  the  poets'  limitation.  They  wrote  to  express  their  own 
sorrows ;  his  philosophy  was  in  large  part  a  projection  of  his  own 
diseased  nature.  As  Epicureanism  recommended  itself  to  the  sybarite, 
so  did  Pessimism  appeal  to  him.  I  am  jaundiced,  therefore  the  world 
is  altogether  evil,  wailed  Byron,  Lenau,  and  Leopardi.  I  have  lost 
taste  for  life,  sang  Heine  and  Baudelaire,  and  De  Musset,  so  no  life 
can  be  worth  living  ;  and  to  Schopenhauer  also  the  argumentum  ad 
Iwminem  applies.  Given  me,  a  suspicious,  selfish,  and  cowardly  man» 
what  deductions  must  be  drawn  respecting  the  world  as  a  whole  ? 
This  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Schopenhauer's  problem.  Stall, 
even  were  it  conclusively  shown  that  his  system  was  a  reproduction  of 
his  sentiments,  this  would  be  a  narrow,  not  to  say  unfair,  view  to 
adopt.  Indeed,  the  theory  is  so  full  of  **  miracles,"  inexplicables, 
and  contradictions,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  press  the  unchivalrous 
personal  argument  against  it.  Even  the  most  ardent  pessimists  admit 
that  it  stands  in  need  of  entire  reconstruction,  although  none,  so  far  as 
we  know,  point  out,  as  they  well  might,  that  it  falls  to  pieces  from  its 
own  inner  absurdity.  Suicide  by  metaphysics  is  the  end  which  it  pro- 
poses to  man  ;  it  is  itself  a  metaphysical  fclo  dc  se,  and,  as  such,  may 
be  taken  either  for  dead  or  unaccountable. 

Superior  to  Schopenhauer  in  almost  every  respect,  gave  in  lite- 
rary style,  von  Hartmann  is  much  more  representative  of  Pessimism. 
The  earlier  thinker,  it  may  be  admitted,  responded  to  certain  needs 
of  his  age,  as  well  as  to  the  calls  of  his  own  gloomy  nature.  He 
gave  tolerably  systematic  form  to  the  reaction  from  perfervid  hope 
to  blank  despair  which  so  many  finer  minds  experienced  after  the 
French  llevolution.  Inflated  expectations  had  been  generated  then, 
and  the  slow,  but  ceaseless,  contraction  was  fraught  with  widespread 
spiritual  misery.  But  even  at  this,  "  The  World  as  Will  and  Representa- 
tion "  is  little  more  than  a  loosely  constructed  outwork  of  the  pessimistic 
citadel.  Hartraann  is  often  called  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  and 
many  allege  that  his  divergence  from  his  reputed  master  is  slight  or 
superficial.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  he  is  Schopenhauer's 
descendant.  So  far  from  being  his  disciple,  he  rather  stands  related 
to  him  as  does  Hegel  to  Kant.  Indeed,  the  gulf  between  the  two  lead- 
ing pessimists  is  wider  than  that  between  the  two  great  idealists.  For 
Hegel  saw  Kant  through  the  medium  of  Fichte  and  Schelling — all 
four  were  of  the  same  school ;  whereas  Hartmann  sees  Schopenhauer 
refracted,  as  it  were,  through  Hegelianism — that  is,  through  a  funda- 
mentally different  philosophy.  Further,  the  new  set  of  historical 
influences  to  which  Hartmann  was  subjected  have  not  been  withoat 
influence  upon  his  system.     The  weltschmcrz,  classically  so   called, 
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has  died  down ;  positive  science  has  made  '*  stupendous  achieve- 
ments ;  *'  population  has  increased,  and,  along  with  this,  tlie  rapid  rise 
of  the  middle  class  and  the  incentives  to  a  certain  standard  of 
education  hare  crowded  the  *' genteel*'  and  often  '*  half-cultured "' 
profesaions ;  even  among  nations  the  struggle  for  existence  is  keener 
and  military  service  or  warlike  credits  press  hard  upon  the  |>eaple. 
These  and  other  historical  facts  cannot  but  have  given  new  direction 
to  Hartmann's  thoughts.  But  it  can  also  be  shown  that  the  most 
important  divergencies  from  Schopenhauer  are  in  greater  part  due  to 
the  rich  philosophical  material  which  Hart  maun  found  ready  to  hand. 
Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  correct  to  term  liim  a 
follower  of  Uegel  as  of  Schopenhauer.  If  he  denounce  the  dialectic 
method  of  the  one,  he  also  scouts  the  blind  Will  of  the  other.  If  *'  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  "  be  in  some  degree  a  commentary  upon 
Schopenhauer,  "*The  l^bamoraenology  of  the  Ethical  Consciousness'*  has 
Hegel  for  text.  Nay,  in  the  former  Hartmaun  strays  much  further  from 
Schopenhauer  than  he  does  from  Ilegel  in  the  latter.  I'erhaps  it 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  declm'e  that  Hartmann  s  system 
draws  its  strength  from  Hegeh  Where  it  is  weak  one  may  mark  the 
inflaence  of  Schopenhauer ;  where  it  is  suggestive,  and  more  par- 
ticularly where  it  betrays  strong  historical  sense,  there  Hegel  is  at 
work,  Hartmann,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  protagonist  of 
Pessimism,  because  philosophical  progress  has  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities of  which  he  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage,  antl  because 
he  has  endeavoured,  with  remarkable  originality,  to  unite  evolutionary 
optimism  with  a  tlirorj'  of  metaphysically  decreed  misery.  Active 
effort  to  annihilate  pain  is  the  burden  of  his  teaching.  As  a  conse- 
quence^ Schopenhauer  s  quietism  becomes  an  absurdity.  Eedemption 
ia  to  be  universal,  not  individual ;  therefore  it  must  be  wrought  out 
by  ceaseless  co-o|x^ration  in  the  common  cause.  Passive  contempla- 
tion can  but  retard  Hartmann's  final  theocrasy.  For  the  gradual 
recognition  by  individuals  of  their  essential  unity  with  one  another 
will  reveal  the  long- veiled  truth,  that  all  ]iarticipate  in  a  pact  to 
free  God^and  themseU^es — from  pain  by  the  anniliilation  of  conscious- 
ness. •'  Real  existence  is  the  incarnation  of  Deity  ;  the  world-process 
18  the  passion-history  of  God  made  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  way 
to  the  redemption  of  Him  who  was  crucified  in  the  flesh.  To  be  moral 
is  to  lend  a  helping  baud  in  shortening  this  way  of  suffering  and  of 
redemption/' 

Thesi*  indications  partially  prepare  us  for  the  main  featmvs  of 
Hartmann's  system,  and  only  the  barest  outline  of  a  scheme  so  vast 
can  be  given  here.  For  *'  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,'*  as  too 
many  opponents  of  Harttnann  have  bt^en  prone  t<j  forget,  is  itself  but 
an  outline.  In  his  own  words,  t^ken  from  the  ]*reface  to  the  French 
translation,  **  La  philosophie  de  ITnconscient  nest  pas  im  systeme : 
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elle  Be  borne  &  tracer  les  lineaments  principaux  d'un  syst^me.  EUe 
n*est  pas  la  conclusion, mais  le  programme  d'une  vie  enti^re  de  travail/'*" 

In  a  summary  sketch  of  Hartmann's  philosophy,  it  is  probably  well 
to  set  out  from  the  significant  words  which  stand  upon  the  title-page 
of  his  best  known  work.  **  Speculative  results  according  to  the 
inductive  method  of  physical  science."  True  to  this  motto,  Hartmann 
begins  by  referring  to  a  class  of  psycho-physical  phenomena  respecting 
which  comparative  ignorance  prevails  even  to-day — and  *'The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Unconscious  "  was  ready  for  press  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Latent  modifications,  sleep  and  dreams,  trance,  '*  second  sight,"  are  stilly 
for  all  our  study  of  hypnotism  and  progress  in  physiological  psychology, 
little  better  than  **  occult "  phenomena.  Hartmann,  however,  found- 
ing upon  them,  declares  that  man  is  unwittingly  determined  by  a 
sub-consciousness  over  the  manifestations  of  which  he  has  no  initiatory 
control.  This  is  *'  the  Unconscious,"  and,  as  its  action  is  never  sus- 
pended, it  is  the  ultimate  reality.  In  some  respects  it  is  by  no  means- 
unlike  Schelling's  principle  of  Identity.  But,  whereas  Schelling 
traced  subject  and  object  back  to  a  netUrum  in  which  both  disappeared, 
Hartmann  brings  idea  and  reality  out  of  the  Unconscious.  He  rids^ 
himself  of  Kant's  '*  thing-in-itself  "  by  the  a  priori  statement,  thatirom 
the  Unconscious — the  Real — proceed  two  phenomenal  modes.  These 
are  the  objective  appearances  of  nature  and  the  subjective  appearances 
of  perception.  Knowledge  of  the  Unconscious  may  therefore  be 
obtained  either  objectively  or  subjectively.  Mysticism,  which  with 
Hartmann  stands  for  deduction,  and  scientific  induction  are  conse- 
cjuently  the  twin  methods  of  philosophy.  By  the  former  the  Uncon- 
scious is  itself  cognised — an  allegation,  by  the  way,  which  reminds  one 
of  Jacobi,  the  most  unscientific  among  thinkers.  The  results  thua 
obtained  are  thereafter  **  treated"  by  the  second  process.  Application 
of  the  idea  of  development  to  man  and  nature,  and  particularly 
observation  of  facts  that  support  it,  lead  to  the  discovery  that,  from 
eternity,  the  Unconscious  must  have  consisted  of  Will  and  Idea.  The 
former  imparts  momentum,  as  it  were,  the  latter  supplies  the  object 
moved.  *'No  one  can  in  reality  merely  will,  without  willing  this  or 
that :  a  will  which  does  not  will  soviet hiiuj,  is  not ;  only  through  the 
definite  content  does  the  Will  obtain  the  possibility  of  existence,  and 
this  content  ....  is  Idea"  Hartmann  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
method,  and  of  a  first  principle.  Moreover,  he  has  a  theory  of  the 
world's  genesis  which  has  the  advantage,  that  it  offers  an  apparent 
explanation  of  the  dualism  between  subject  and  object.  What,  then, 
does  he  make  of  tliem  ? 

Something  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  Schelling  may  be  traced 
in  Hartmann's  account  of  the  origin  of  consciousness.     Intellect  was 

•  The  principal  works  supplementary  to  *'  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  "  sn 
*' The  Phsenomenolo^  of  the  Ethical  Consciousness,*"  "The  Religious ConsoionoiMs  of 
Maiikind/*  and  **The  Religion  of  Spirit." 
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origijially  a  servant  of  Will,  doing  its  behests  wittotit  murmur  or 
question.  But.  a  time  came  wlieu  rebellion  disturbed  this  harmony, 
and  out  of  the  friction  so  occasioned  consciousness  emerged.  111  us 
the  product  is  itself  essentially  a  recognition  that  there  is  antagonism 
between  its  genrTative  elements,  'fhis  expository  narrative  of  con- 
acionsness  is  not  new.  It  is  common  to  nearly  all  mystics.  Buhme, 
for  example,  explicitly  held  by  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Schelling,  in  his  fantastic  moods,  as,  indeed,  of  his  many  extravagant 
disciples.  In  fact,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  Hartmann 
has  a  groat  deal  in  common  with  Schelling,  always  taking  Schelling 
at  his  worst.  The  view  he  adopts  is  important  here,  because  it  con- 
ditions his  entire  theory  of  the  universe,  and  originates  his  doctrine^ 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  According  to  Hartmann,  pleasure  and  pain  ar<> 
not  names  given  to  c**rtain  affections  of  the  sensible  organism.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  oppositiou  between  Will  and 
Intellect,  When  the  designs  of  the  former  are  fiil filled  by  the  latter 
pleasure  accrues,  and  lice  rersd.  The  distinction  between  them  ihus^ 
depends  upon  genesis,  not  at  all  upon  constitution.  Alike  in  pleasure- 
and  in  pain  the  contingency  of  conflict  is  the  essential  factor.  The 
immanent  eausahty  of  the  Unconscious  from  the  first  t'Cnded  tjowards 
the  development  of  this  oppositiou.  For,  with  consciousness,  and  its 
attendant  antagonism  between  Will  and  Intellect,  the  possibility  of 
emancipating  the  rational  from  the  h**avT  yoke  of  the  irrational 
appeared.  The  fact  that  this  strife  has  begun  is  at  once  the 
kernel  of  llartmann's  ontology,  and  the  7vi^a7t  d'Hrr  of  his  pessimism. 
While  the  conception  that  it  exists  for  a  purpose  is  the  content  of 
his  idea  of  developmeut,  and  the  rationale  of  his  ethics.  Hia 
pessimism  originates  somewhat  as  follows ;  When  Will,  in  ita 
passionate  desin*  for  self-f^atisfaction,  threw  out  the  world.  Intellect 
had  not  yet  illuminated  it.  And,  at  a  much  later  period,  when 
Intellect— in  consciousness — was  so  far  freed  from  Will  as  to  lie  able 
to  view  the  universe,  the  only  opinion  which  it  could  form  was» 
*' Behold,  it  is  rery  bad."  The  givatest  of  evils  is  the  world's 
existence.  The  clearer  the  consciousm^ss,  the  more  impn^sstve  un- 
happiness  becomes.  For,  if  op|K>sition  be  the  sole  principle  of 
organic  life,  unhappiness,  despitt^  tlu»  conventional  distinction  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  can  be  its  only  result.  Hartmann,  true  to  his 
*' speculative  results  according  to  the  inductive  method  of  physical 
adenoCj*'  proceeda  to  prove  this  proposition  from  common  experience. 
It  is  good  for  the  Unconscious  that  consciouaness  should  supervene  in 
the  world — this,  indeed,  was  the  original  intention.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  further  its  o^vn  ends,  the  Unconscious  has  surrounded  man  with 
Dlusions,  which  he  generically  t-erms  happiness.  Hithertc*,  the  allega- 
ion  is,  educational  and  critical  progress^  and  increase  of  culture,  have 
t-nded  towards  the  unmasking  of  these  illusions.     The  early  age  of 
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Greece  was  the  period  of  the  first  grand  deceit.     Mankind  was  then 

like  a  child.     Fall  of  high  hopes  for  the  future,  peoples  dreamt  of  a 

time  when  the  present  life  should  brim  over  with  happiness.      The 

answer  to  this  anticipation  was  the  Roman  dominion,  which  in  time 

itself  embosomed  terrific  despair.     Ere  the  age  of  Seneca,  ev^ry  art 

had  been  plied  to  conjure  up  a  beatific  freedom,  every  artifice  had 

been  employed  to  manufacture  it,  and  without  avail. 

*'  On  that  hard  pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell/* 

But  as  the  hope  that  happiness'  might  be  realized  on  earth  faded  into 
thin  air,  it  was  succeeded  by  another.  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven."  The  world  is  very  evil,  but  man  has  a  home 
beyond  the  grave,  where  sin  and  misery  will  have  no  place.  Thither 
he  will  go,  body  and  soul,  on  the  resurrection  mom.  The  second 
stage  of  the  illusion  thus  is,  that  "  happiness  is  conceived  attainable 
by  the  individual  in  a  transcendent  life  after  death."  Christianity 
delivered  dying  paganism  from  deadly  despair,  but,  save  for  this,  it 
has  no  value.  **  The  Christian  theory  of  the  world  is  simply  incapable 
of  rising  to  the  complete  resignation  of  happiness ;  even  Christian 
asceticism  is  out-and-out  selfish The  Christian  hope  of  blessed- 
ness rests  on  an  illusion,  that  necessarily  disappears  in  the  further 
course  of  the  development  of  consciousness."  Consequently,  in  the 
Renaissance  the  third  illusion,  with  its  revived  interest  in  things 
earthly,  and  its  relegation  of  happiness  to  the  future  of  the  world, 
emerged.  In  bondage  to  this  illusion  we  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy 
for  the  most  part  have  lived,  and  are  living.  The  magnificent 
optimism  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  the  highest  expression  of  this 
stage.  But,  like  its  predecessors,  it  is  doomed  to  extinction.  There 
is  happiness  neither  on  earth  now,  nor  in  a  heaven  after  death,  nor 
yet  for  a  perfected  humanity  in  future  ages.  Those  who  have 
strength  to  bear  this  conviction  will  therefore,  as  a  last  resort,  adopt 
Hartmann's  ethics,  and  consciously  embrace  the  pessimistic  career. 
Now,  of  all  ethical  principles  Purpose  is  the  chief.  Tlie  truly 
moral  man  is  he  wlio,  recognising  the  purpose  in  the  world,  wittingly 
brings  himself  into  line  with  it,  and  strives  to  advance  it.  What, 
then,  is  this  Pui^pose,  End,  or  Final  Cause  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  the  beginning.  Will  and  Intellect 
were  both  contained  in  the  Unconscious ;  but  the  latter  was  so  under 
the  domination  of  the  former,  that  it  was  unable  in  any  measure  to 
hinder  such  an  exhibition  of  blind  impulse,  with  its  resultant  misery, 
as  the  creation  of  the  world.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  Uncx)n- 
scions  eternally  aimed  at  the  realization  of  consciousness,  for  only  by 
this  means  could  Intellect  free  itself  from  Will ;  but  cx)n8cioa8ne8B  is 
itself  ever  a  conflict,  ever,  that  is,  a  source  of  wretchedness.  So  it  camiofe 
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be  a  final  end,  it  must  be  relative  tx>  sometliing  beyond  itself.  Con- 
Bciousness,  in  short,  is  the  most  important  agency  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world -process.  As  a  result  j  Hartmann  cuntendst  those 
who  fully  appreciate  the  considerations  just  stated  have  already  passed 
from  the  midst  of  the  thii*d  illusion,  and  are  fitted  to  see  the 
tremendous  verity  face  to  face*  The  fearful  truth,  now  to  be  unveiled, 
lias  two  sides.  So  far  as  concerns  humanity  it  is  this :  "  After  the 
three  stages  of  illusion  of  the  hope  of  a  positive  happiness'it  [humanity] 
has  finally  seen  the  fo/ly  of  its  endeavours;  it  fiimlly  foregoes  all 
jposiiive  happiness,  and  longs  only  for  ahsohde  painlessness,  for  nothing- 
ness, Nirvana,  But  not,  as  before,  this  or  that  man,  but  man/am/  longs 
for  nothingness,  for  annihilation."  And,  if  a  careful  study  of  the  facts 
lead  ini'vitably  to  the  conclusion  that  man  was  made  to  be  miserable, 
with  still  greater  force  it  brings  home  the  second  conviction,  that  in 
the  eternal  past  God  must  have  been,  not  blessed,  but  unblessed. 
Infinite  distress — infinite,  because  pertaining  to  the  Absolute  Being — is 
the  essential  nature  of  Deity,  Given,  then,  the  immanent  self-torture 
of  God^  and  the  designed  misery  of  man,  there  can  be  but  one  account 
of  the  relation  between  creator  and  creature.  The  universe  is  **  an 
agonising  blister,  which  the  all-pervadLng  Being  intentionally  applies 
to  himself  J  in  the  first  place  to  draw  out,  and  eventually  to  remove,  an 
inner  torture."  Hecognition  of  this  overwhelming  truth  is  the  basis  of 
moral  life.  Man,  when  he  is  thus  instructed,  will  sympathise  with 
God,  and  will  lend  aid  to  assuage  the  divine  misery.  The  maxim  of 
the  truly  pious  will  therefore  be  ;  Pity  God — who  is  a  miserable 
devil— and  live  to  lessen  his  eternal  wretchedness.  **  The  principle  of 
practical  philosophy  consists  in  tbis,  to  make  tde  e\ds  of  the  Uncon- 
scious ENDS  OF  OUR  OWN  CONSCIOUSNESS."  Thus  Hartmann,  while 
absolute  in  his  pessimism,  is  also  nnequivocal  in  his  justification  of 
life.  In  his  eyes  the  asceticism  and  metaphysical  suicide  of  Sehopen- 
haurr  are  the  quintessence  of  folly.  Does  he  seek  deliverance,  the 
righteous  man  must  ever  be  up  and  doing.  But  doing  what  ?  Trying 
in  his  own  measure  to  redeem  God,  who  can  only  rt^deem  the  world 
when  it  has  redeemed  him.  Finally,  the  redemption  is  to  be  on  this 
wise  :  Selfishness,  which  is  tlie  product  of  Will,  is  the  bane  of  all  life. 
This  it  is  that  bids 

**  The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endm*ance, 
The  weak  new  terrors  ;  aU,  renewed  assurance 
And  confirmation  of  the  old  despair/* 

Only  when  Intellect  has  overcome  Will  can  selfishness  be  cast  forth. 
Consciousness  is  designated  as  th©  instrument  of  this  triumph.  The 
Unconscious  erred  in  creating  the  world,  though,  strangely  enough, 
the  error  was  an  integrally  valuable  one.  The  Conacions,  by  negating 
the  cause  of  this  arch-mistake ^  can  ensure  the  ultimate  painlessneas 
of  the  Unconscious.  Man  alone  can,  at  the  last,  bring  God,  and  himself, 
back  to  a  nothingness  in  which  the  abaence  of  pain,  or  aught  else,  ia 
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to  be  compensation  sufficient  for  eternal  self-torture  and  temporal  woe. 
This  thrice-blessed  goal  will  be  attained  in  the  good  time  of  a  fine- 
wrought  culture.  Illumination,  though  always  increasing  pain,  is  the 
redeeming  process  here  below.  Redemption  itself  will  be  at  hand  when- 
ever those  conditions  have  been  realized  by  advancing  civilization.  First, 
*'  that  by  far  the  lary  est  part  of  the  Unconscious  Spirit  manifesting  itself 
in  the  present  world  is  to  be  found  in  humanity;  for  only  when  the  nega- 
tive part  of  volition  in  humanity  outweighs  the  sum  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Will  objectifying  itself  in  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  only  then 
can  the  human  negation  of  Will  annihilate  tlte  wlwle  actual  volition  of 
ilu  world  without  residuum,  and  cause  the  whole  kosmos  to  disappear 
at  a  stroke  by  withdrawal  of  the  volition,  which  alone  gives  it  exist- 
ence." Secondly,  it  is  necessary  *'  that  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
be  penetrated  by  the  folly  of  volition  and  the  misery  of  all  existence ; 
that  it  have  conceived  so  deep  a  yc<irning  for  the  peace  and  the  pain- 
lessness of  non-being,  and  all  the  motives  hitherto  making  for  volition 
and  existence  have  been  so  far  seen  through  in  their  vanity  and 
nothingness  that  the  yearning  after  the  annihilation  of  volition  and 
existence  attains  resistless  authority  as  a  practical  motive."  Thirdly, 
^*  a  simultaneous  common  motive"  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  is 
•essential.  Then  human  consciousness,  being  an  overplus  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  Unconscious,  and  so  having  control  of  the  phenomenal, 
will  one  day  decree  self-destruction,  and  so  bring  about  the  annihila- 
tion of  everything.  The  pain  and  misery,  of  conscious  man  and 
unconscious  God  alike,  will  thus  be  removed,  and  the  blank  nothinj^ 
ness  of  pre-cosmic  Nirvana  be  restored  to  its  pristine  inanity. 

No  one  will  wonder  that  a  callous  and  unrelieved  atheism  of  this 
sort  should  have  elicited  many  indignant  protests  and  called  down 
contemptuous  references  innumerable.  But,  after  all,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  lose  one's  temper  with  Hartmann.  He  condemns  himself  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  For,  in  his  n^cognition  that  the  "dominant 
influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  unrealised,"  he,  ipso  facto,  renders  his 
pessimism  an  absurdity.  Granted  the  idea  of  development,  the 
moral  question  comes  to  be,  not  so  much  one  of  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness,  as  of  the  kind  of  life  which  is  best  suited  to  secure  the  full 
stature  of  human  perfection.  And,  if  all  reaching  forth  towards  a 
higher  ideal — towards  "  the  unrealised  " — be  good,  then  opposition, 
pain,  nay,  even  death  itself,  may  and  do  become  instruments  for 
the  revelation  of  a  character  which  humiliation  can  only  exalt.  The 
application  of  the  idea  of  evolution  in  ethics  shows  that  life  is 
moulded  into  a  unity  by  a  moralising  principle  which  is  present  at 
the  outset,  is  the  prime  motive-force  all  through,  and  itself  constitutes 
the  terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  thus  that  the  conception  of  a  personal  God 
is  embedded  in  any  evolution  theory  of  ethics.  The  UnconsGioiiB,  as 
sketched  by  Hartmann,  is  not  only  unequal  to  the  task  he  assigiis  it. 
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it  IS  also  a  rational  impossibility.  Starting  from  it,  he  necessarily 
evades  the  whole  point  of  ethical  inqui^}^  For  the  qaestioii  is,  not 
into  what  placo  in  the  world  does  morality  fit,  but  what  is  morality. 
To  refer  it  to  the  Unconscious  is  to   refer  it  to  nothing — nay,  it  is  to 

foreclose  the  only  metliod  whereby  Hartmann  himself  could  explain 
the  teleology  of  which  he  makes  so  much.  To  say  that  life  comes 
from  nothing,  and  goes  through  misery  back  to  notliing,  is  to  suppress 
the  fact,  tacitly  assumed,  of  its  absolute  value  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  philosophy  ought  to  explain  fully.  To  show,  no  matter  with 
what  apparatus  of  proof,  that  the  expected  resolution  of  contradiction 

yor  healing  of  pain  lies  in  the  total  annihilation  of  personality,  is  neither 
account  for  the  admitted  fact  that  mind  ever  sets  an  ideal  before 
itself,  nor  to  alter  the  circumstance  that  the  moral  world  circles  round 
snch  an  ideal. 

It  seems,  then,  that  any  moral  theory  which  recognises  the  principle 
of  developmt^nt  must  be  optimistic.  It  primarily  has  relation  to  art 
end,  to  a  progress  towards  that  end,  and  to  an  immanent  cause  ful* 
suing  itself  in  these.  Nor  does  Hartmann  fail  to  see  this.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  theory  is,  that  he  seeks  to  gain  all  the  optimistic 
advantages  of  evolution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fit  them  into  a 
pessimistic  ethical  scheme.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  has,  of  course,  to 
rid  hintself  of  the  optimism  implied  in  evolution.  This  he  does  by 
including  **  ethical  optimism  **  in  a  so-called  wider  plan.  Seeing 
that  an  immanent  cause  is  traceable  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that  the 
best  pessimistic  life  is  sought  by  the  moral  man.  So  far  so  good. 
But  the  assumption  of  pessimism  is  that  deficiency  and  suffering  are 
identical.  He  who  strives  to  attain  an  ideal  recognises  his  imperfec- 
tion by  comparison  with  it,  and  hence  the  advance  in  self-improve- 
aent.  On  the  contrarVj  he  who  e?q:)eriences  suifering  simply  tries  to 
Bt  away  from  it.  Hero  lies  the  rift  in  Hartmanu's  argument.  Defect 
and  snfiering  are  not  necessarily  identical,    ^fhe  one  implies  a  positive, 

^"the  other  a  negative,  future.  Consequently,  on  the  pessimist  theory, 
loraliaation,  even  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  an  all-inclusive  process ;  it 
19  only  a  means  to  something  outside  of  itself.  The  end  for  which  it 
is  presumed  to  work  is  nothingness.  But,  according  to  the  principle 
of  development  adopted  by  Hartmann,  morality  can  be  explained  only 
by  reference  to  itself.  It  already  includes  the  end  for  which  it  exists. 
So  that,  in  ridding  himself  of  the  indisputable  optimism  of  ethics, 
Hartmann  practically  eliminates  morality  altogether.  At  all  events, 
the  question  which  he  professes  to  answer  does  not  concern  the  nature 
of  morality.  It  has  relation  rather  hy  a  preconceived  assumption,  and 
the  deductions  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  If  life  be  more  painful  than 
pleafiorable,  ia  it  better  to  live  or  to  die  ?  Hartmann  abolishes  the 
optimism  of  ethics  by  conveniently  altering  the  scope  of  his  inquiry. 
He  replies,  it  is  better  to  die  \  and,  with  this  in  mind,  tries  to  show  how 
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morality  may  be  subordinated  to  the  desired  end.  Lastly,  all  this, 
in  its  turn,  implies  the  presumption  that  human  life  can  be  appraised 
in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  If  some  one  will  tell  how  my 
pleasure  in  drinking  a  glass  of  good  wine  is  to  be  balanced  against  the 
pain  of  my  neighbour  who  has  just  been  bereft  of  a  dearly  loved 
mother,  then  there  may  be  some  reason  for  considering  the  pessimist 
assumption ;  till  then  it  may  be  prudently  concluded,  both  that  the 
assumption  is  valueless,  and  that  Pessimism  can  never  be  answered 
from  the  standpoint  of  sensationalism.  The  cumulative  action  of 
morality,  having  for  chief  illustration  the  influence  of  Jesus,  is  a 
standing  fact,  which  neither  Pessimism  nor  Eudsemonism  can  compass. 
The  real  sacrifice  of  the  whole  man  to  what  heart  and  head  recognise 
as  the  good  character  can  neither  be  surmounted  by  Pessimism  nor 
grounded  on  Hedonism.  Far,  rather,  personal  devotion  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  a  society  which  includes  self  transcends  alike  the  painful 
half-truth  of  Pessimism  and  the  contemptible  untruth  of  Hedonism. 
For  the  destruction  of  sin  is  to  be  accomplished  neither  by  the  cessation 
of  pain  nor  by  the  positive  satisfaction  of  sense. 

R.  M.  Wenley. 
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UlE  Anabaptists  are  the  pariahs  of  history,  and  the  prejudice 
against  them  has  had  little  chance  of  being  removed,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  foes,  being  all-powerfnlj  destroyed  nearly  everything 
they  wrote,  so  that  posterity  has  been  mainly  informed  of  what  they^ 
thought  and  did  by  histories  vehemently  hostile*  However,  tht-v 
world  contains  so  many  holes,  comers,  and  neglected  crannies  that 
no  one  can  ever  be  snre  but  that  some  ancient  writing  or  document 
may  be  discovered  to  clear  and  justify  dead  men  apparently  cnished' 
under  irremovable  piles  of  flinty  lies.  This  is  beginning  to  happen 
with  regard  to  the  Anabaptists,  and  one  thing  at  least  is  certain — 
fature  historians  will  not  be  able  to  neglect  the  problem  of  Ana- 
baptism,  and  the  determined  effort  made  in  Europe  to  exterminate 
both  its  followers  and  their  writings- 

Anabaptism  represented  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  stream  of 
popular  religious  thought,  feeling,  and  ai^piration,  which  has  never 
ceased  to  flow  through  the  Christian  centuries ;  and  proofs  of  this» 
especially  with  regard  to  England,  cannot  fail  to  appear  in  the 
following  attempt  to  trace  the  connection  of  Anabaptisxn  with  two- 
religious  societies  existing  to-day. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  charge 
of  Anabaptism  was  frequently  brought  against  the  English  Baptist 
Churches.  It  was  often  done  ignorantly  or  derisively,  and  at  timeF. 
even  maliciously;  but  there  was  some  truth  in  the  charge  with  regard 
to  the  General  Baptists,  and  oven  the  Particular  Baptists  must  havt- 
been  aware  that  there  were  important  links  between  them  and  the 
Anabaptists,  and  that  in  many  places  they  had  entered  into  their 
labours  and  inherited  some  of  the  results  of  their  work. 

Such  a  link  was  the  practice  of  immersion^  now   so  distinctive  of 
VOL.  Lix.  2  c 
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the  Baptist  denomination.  Before  1633  English  Baptists  sprinkled, 
or  aflused  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists ;  bnt 
in  that  year  a  number  of  persons  seceded  from  the  first  Independent 
Church  established  in  London  after  the  return  from  the  exile  in 
Holland,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  Baptist  Church.*  Thoroughly 
Puritan,  they  determined  *'  not  to  receive  or  practice  any  piece  of 
positive  worship  that  had  not  precept  or  example  in  the  word  of 
God."  ^  They  were  convinced  that  believers  were  the  only  subjects 
of  baptism,  and  immersion  the  only  mode,  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
find  an  administrator,  for  they  knew  of  no  one  in  England  who  had 
been  himself  immersed.'  They  learnt  that  a  sect  of  the  Mennonite 
Baptists,  at  Rhynsborg  in  Holland — the  Collegianten — practised  im- 
mersion, having  received  it  from  the  Silesian  Baptists,  who  had 
learnt  it  from  the  Swiss,*  among  whom  it  arose,  without  any  scruple 
occurring  such  as  troubled  the  minds  of  these  English  Pniitan  Bap- 
tists. The  latter  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Rhynsberg,  and  he, 
being  there  immersed,  returned  to  England  to  immerse  thd  others. 
It  is  singular  that  the  fathers,  ritualistically  speaking,  of  the  English 
l^articular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  were  themselves  broad  in  theology 
and  extremely  tolerant  in  practice.* 

This  scrapie  about  the  administrator  met  with  little  sympathy 
.among  the  Baptists  in  later  times,  but  its  existence  in  1633  has  served 
ixD  make  it  historically  certain  that  immersion  was  not  practised  by 
it]nglish  Baptists  prior  to  that  time. 

While,  however,  the  introduction  of  the  rite  links  the  Particnlar 
Baptists  with  a  portion  of  the  Anabaptists,  its  non-use' up  to  that 
time  is  still  stronger  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Early  Baptist  Churches 
with  the  great  body  of  Continental  Anabaptists. 

In  162G  five  Baptist  churches,*  belonging  respectively  to  London, 
Lincoln,  Sarum,  Coventry  and  Tiverton,  agreed  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  Waterlander  Mennonite  Baptists  at  Amsterdam,  the 
latter  corresponding  with  them,  and  accepting  members  of  English 
Baptist  Churches  to  communion  without  any  ceremony  whatever. 

In  the  **  Baptist  Handbook  "  ten  Baptist  Churches  are  named  which 
♦claim  to  have  been  founded  prior  to  1633,  the  three  oldest  being 
respectively  at  Hill  Cliffe,  near  Warrington  in  Cheshire,'  Eyethome 

^  Crosby's  "  Hist,  of  the  I^aptists."  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102. 

-  IIutcliiiKson,  E.,  *•  Treatise  concerning  the  Covenant  and  Baptism."  Lond.  1676, 
In  trod. 

■'  Cro.^byVs  "  Hist,  of  the  Bapti>:ts,"  vol.  i.  p.  102.     Lond.  1738. 

■'  Dr.  Killer  .<ays  immersion  was  the  mode  in  Aupsburp.  The  men  were  dipped 
'naked,  the  women  covered  with  a  gown.  '*Ein  AiK)stcl  der  Wiedertaufer,"  p.  112, 
Leii)zip:,  18H2. 

'  Barclay's  "  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,"  pp.  89-92. 
Lond.  1877. 

"  Ihid.  p.  73. 

'  Dr.  Clifford  considers  it  likely  that  this  church  existed  as  carlj  as  1367.  **  English 
Baptists*'  p.  7. 
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in  Kent,*  and  Brain  tree  in  Essex/  each  of  whicli  is  satd  to  have  an 
origin  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Other 
churcheSj  now  extinct,  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
ime  period,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several,  perhaps  we 
lay  say  many,  churches  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 

"  tee  nth  century  practising  affusion  or  sprinkling,  a  proof  that  they 
were  of  the  same  order  as  the  Continental  Anabaptists  who,  with  the 
exception  of  those  already  named,  never  practised  immersion.' 

An  interesting  episode,  much  dwelt  on  by  those  who  have  tried  to 
elucidate  the  facts  of  the  connection  between  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  English  llaptists,  is  the  history  of  John  Smyth,  who,  together 
with  a  large  company  of  his  friends,  was  excluded,  in  IGUS,  from  the 
Church  of  the  English  Puritan  refugees  in  Holland  for  troubles  raised 
Dn  several  points,  among  others  infant  baptism.*  They  formed  a 
baptist  Chnrcb,  from  which  Smyth  and  his  friends  soon  withdrew, 
finding  themselves  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  held  by  the 
fennonites  than   with  those  of  their   English  brethren.      The  latter 

^published  a  (.'onfession''  of  their  own,  dated  1611,  which  shows  that 
they  wei-e  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic  sentiments  in 
which  they  had  been  trained.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  con* 
sidered  that  Smyth  had  forsaken  the  Lord's  truth,*^  and  had  *'  fallen 
from  grace/'  when  he  published  a  Confession  of  100  articles,^  in 
which  he  showed  himself  in  accord  with  Arminian  and  Anabaptist 
sentiments.  It  was  contrary,  however,  to  Anabaptist  ways  of  thinking 
to  formulate  their  doctrine  in  creeds  or  confessions,  though  sometimes, 
as  in  this  case,  individuals  did  so  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  judges  or 
critics.  Anabaptists  founded  their  societies  on  the  belief  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  Church  of  Christ  noif\  and  would  lead  it 
into  all  truth,  the  Scriptures  being  subordinate  to  and  helpful  to  this 
end,  a  kind  of  school-book  in  its  spiritual  education. 

Another  proof  of  the  close  unity  of  the  English  IJaptists  and  the 
Anabaptists  is  found  in  the  doctrines  they  preached  and  the  methods 
they  adopted.  Any  one  who  will  read  Dr.  Keller  s  valuable  account 
of    Hans    Denck,    entitled   ''  An    Apostle   of  the  Anabaptists/'  will 

'  Goadby's  *'  Bye-paths  of  Baptbt  HUtory,"  p.  23. 

*  Strype's  *"  Life  of  Cranmer/'  p.  834.  Bockingf  and  Brainirce,  only  separat^^d  by  the 
hI(2:h-road  ;  the  church  in  bath  ?aid  to  be  the  name.     Goadby,  p.  37. 

^  KcUer.  **  Ein  Aposteir  &c.,  p.  IVI. 

*  Smyth^a  career  was  very  ^hort,  hut  to  ^et  at  the  exact  order  of  the  facts  U  u  matter 
of  50Qie  difficulty.  Barclay,  in  his  "  Kcligious  Societies*  of  the  Conjuionwealth,"  App. 
t*h,  vi.,  gives  them  very  fully,  and  reprints  a  Trsct,  latt-ly  found  in  York  MinKter  hihrary, 
<  or  I  huninjec  several  interesting  documents.      But   hoih  Dr.  Cliflrord  in  his  **Englij<h 

.  Urtptist*,"'  and  Dr.  Dexter  in  his  "True  Stor>'  of  John   iSmyth,''   disagree  with   this 
ccoant,  and  still  more  with  each  other. 

*  Confessions  of  Faitli/'  published  by  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Soc,  and  edited  by 
E.  IL  Underhill.    Lond.  1884. 

*  Dexter  quotes  a  beautiful  testimony  to  John  Smytli^s  character  and  inllQenee  by 
thoKe  who  regarded  him  as  '^fallen  from  grace/' 

*  In  Barclay  $  "  Hetigious  i^k^cieties  of  the  Commonwealth  "  this  confcMion  is  ^ren 
I  a  extern  MO.     App,  ch.  vi. 
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find  that  as  early  as  1525-1530  Anabaptists  held  the  doctrines  of 
universal  salvation,  no  election  of  persons,  free  will,  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  conscience  the  guide  of  life,  justification  dependent  on 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ — a  system  of  doctrine  more  or  less  held 
by  the  Early  Baptists,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  errors  with  which  they 
are  charged  by  all  sorts  of  opponents  during  Tudor  and  early  Stuarfc 
times.  And  further,  nearly  every  account  of  the  Continental  Ana- 
baptists and  the  English  Baptists  representa  them  as  holding  that  no 
Christian  man  could  bear  arms,  become  a  magistrate  or  a  ruler,  take 
an  oath,  or  go  to  law,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  of  equal  valae, 
but  that  the  Old  Testament  was  largely  abrogated  by  the  New,  tha% 
ministers  could  not  be  made  by  man  and  might  not  receive  stipends, 
that  only  those  who  were  awakened  ought  to  be  baptised,  and  that  no 
Christian  should  call  anything  his  own,  or  even  be  rich  (charity, 
indeed,  had  rather  all  things  were  common)  ;  finally,  they  taught  that 
the  soul  slept  with  the  body  until  the  day  of  judgment.* 

Further  proof  of  the  complete  identity  of  the  English  Baptists  with 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  found  by  tracing 
the  references  to  Anabaptism  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  time. 
Not  to  be  prolix,  we  limit  ourselves  to  those  which  show  a  consecutive 
connection  ascending  from  the  times  already  referred  to  until  about 
the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Germany.  In  1597,  John  Payne,  a 
writer  unfriendly  to  the  Baptists,  states  that  there  were  many  Ana- 
baptists in  England  at  that  time  ;^  in  1573,  a  congregation  was 
discovered  at  Ely,  almost  certainly  Anabaptist;'  in  the  same  year  a 
congregation  of  foreign  Baptists  were  found  just  outside  Aldgate 
Bars.'  Twenty-eight  persons,  men  and  women,  were  arrested  and 
tried  in  St.  Paul's  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Five  were  induced  to 
recant,  which  ceremonial  they  went  through  at  Paul's  Cross.  On 
Whitsun  Eve  eleven  were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  After  lying  some 
days  in  expectation  of  their  end,  the  authorities  put  about  fifteen  of  the 
prisoners  on  board  a  ship ;  not,  it  is  said,  without  hinting  to  the  captain 
that  he  need  fear  no  inquiry  if  any  accident  bapp>ened.  The  five  remain- 
ing were  condemned  the  same  day  to  death.  Thrown  into  a  deep  and 
noisome  dungeon,  one  died.  A  preacher  came  occasionally  to  visit  them, 
who,  falling  on  his  knees,  cried  out  loudly,  "  Sirs,  be  ye  converted," 
and  then  exorcising  the  devil  within  them,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hence, 
depart,  thou  evil  fiend  !  '*  John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  ashamed  that 
reformers  should  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  shedding  the  blood 

^  Most  of  the  above  points  are  denounced  as  Haptist  errors  again  and  again  by  their 
opponents.  See  "  Heretical  Opinions,"  condemned  in  1530  ;  Wilkins*  "Concilia  Magme 
BritannisB  et  Hibernije,"  \o\.  iii.  pp.  728-735  ;  Strvpe's  '*  Whitgift/*  vol,  i.  pp.  70-73  ; 
Jcssop's  "Errors  of  the  Enfflish  Baptists,"  1023 ;*Edwardb'  *'Gaogncna/'  1646;  aiid 
Lewis's  "History  of  Anabaptism  in  England,"  1738. 

*  *'Hi8t.  Introd.  to  Fecords  of  a  Church  of  Christ  meeting  at  Broadmead,  Bristol, 
1640-1087,"  Ht.nserd  Knollrs  Soc.,  1847.    Bv  E.  B.  Underbill. 

»  Rid, 
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tof  Christian  men,  besought  Elizabeth  to  show  mercy,  but  ehe  obdurately 
persisted  in  niakmg  an  example  of  two — Jan  Pieters  and  Hendrik 
Terwoort,  who  were  burnt  July  IG.  Just  as  the  memory  of  Huguenot 
martyrs  was  enshrined  in  simple  ballads  called  **  complaints,"  ao  the 
lemory   of  these  two  Anabaptists    was  commemorated  in  a  ballad, 

^entitled  **Two  Friendst'*  Giv^en  both  in  Dutch  and  English, •it  is  a 
tonching  sonvenir  of  the  times,  and  of  the  unity  of  even  the  poorest 

^men  of  divers  tongoes  and  lands  in  a  common  faith  J 

A  proclamation  of  Lj68  refers  to  the  arrival  of  a  great  number  of 
fugitives*  from  the  terrors  of  Alva's  Blood  Council,  who  had  **  set  up 
iieci'et  conventicles  in  London,  by  which  means  many  English  people, 
especially  in  London^  had  been  corrupted,'*  and  the  Queen  having  no 
intention  "  to  harbour  such  sort  of  persons,"  ordered,  by  another 
proclamation,  *^  search  to  be  made,  not  only  of  foreigners,  bat  of  home- 
bom  subjects,  who  had  conceived  any  manner  of  such  heretical 
principles  as  the  Anabaptists  do  bold,"  and  if  they  would  not  bo 
i*econcileJ  they  were  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  twenty  days.'  Thege 
secret  conventicles  thus  set  up  wen*  no  doubt  the  germs  of  Baptist 
Churches. 

In  J 550,  the  existence  of  Anabaptists  in  Kent  nnd  Essex  ao 
troubled  the  terrorists  in  power,  that  they  appointed  a  Commission, 
containing  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  other  bishops  and  noted  reformers, 
with  special  powers  to  correct  and  punish  all  Anabaptists.*  It  is 
little  in  harraoDy  with  the  creation  and  setting  in  motion  of  such  a 
powerfnl  machine  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  composed  of  the 

jmost  influential  Churclimen  in  the  realm,  and   armed  with    special 

[powers,  to  learn  at  the  same  time   that  those  against  whom  it  was 

^directed  were  only  "  cowherds,  clothiers,  and  sach  like  mean  people/' 
and  that  nothing  could  be  found  against  them,  but  that  they  met  to 
talk  about  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  had  not  been  to  Communion 

Ifor  two   years.     This   example   of   the  old  fable,  the  mountain  in 

*  Dexter,  io  his  *'Trno  Story  of  John  Smyth    the    8«*BaptUV  p.  163,  glve«  the 
Eoglisb  version  thus : 

*rtiera  were  (nilhcred  \L*rs  many  celebmted    It  was  like  the  other. 


Profesaorii  highly  eMeemcd 

I'h©  Bi!=i1iop  as  the  strunif  one 

And  other  people  of  con.^icieratioii 

Thc*y  proposed  four  qnc^iiuns  : 

The  first  item  where  In*  catnu 

From,  Chri.st  they  said 

If  heimd  taken  hi.n  tifsh 

Knrni  Mary  sweet 

As  you  say  it, 

f^tiU  with  questions  thi-y  plagued  theia 

ts*  then  taking  an  oath  a  crime  ? 

Lbtcn  to  the  answer 


[it 


They  aL«o  propounded  to  them  i 

May  a  Christian  publicly 

Ciiuse  hi9  children  to  be  baptized  qutcklj 

tfive  a.s  the  right  interpretation  T 

They  replied,  without  anger, 

"Wo  have  not  read  it. 

Yet  after  this  they  a^ked, 


we  do  not  understand    Is  a  Christian  allowed 
To  be  a  magistrate 


And  to  serve  as  such  T 

And  he  be  saved  ;  understand  me  well. 

Give  us  the  right  explanation  of  this. 

'*  In  1566  there  were  30,000  Netherlniidei-s  estahlb^hed  in  Sandwich,  Norwich,  and 
other  places  which  Elizabeth  had  as*i{^netl  fn  tJieni.  Jfotley's  "lUse  of  the  Dutch 
Ilepuhlic/'  vol.  i.  p.  5m, 

=  Strype'a  *'  Life  of  Grinda.1/*  pp,  180,  18K 

*  Stryp€*a  "Ecclesiastical  MeraoriaH"  E«l.  VI.,  p  .^85. 
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labonr  bringing  forth  a  mouse,  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  '*  a  great  gulf  was  fixed  "  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
and  that  the  latter  sympathised  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  refused  the 
ring  of  despots  in  power  the  slightest  assistance. 

The  seizure  of  these  mean  people  took  place  in  January  1550  ;  in 
May  of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Council  determined  to  bum 
Joan  Boucher,*  a  brave  Anabaptist  woman,  who  had  been  kept  in 
custody  a  whole  year  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  and  constantly 
worried  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  It  is  hardly  uncharitable  to  suppose* 
that  her  execution  at  this  moment  was  intended  to  strike  terror ;  it  is 
evident  from  her  historic  title,  Joan  of  Kent,  that  she  was  a  power  in 
that  county.  Tradition  says  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
at  Eyethorne ;  ^  certain  it  is  that  she  had  been  diligent  in  her  ejBTorts 
to  introduce  Tyndale's  Bible  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  that  she  was  a  friend '  of  another  noble  Englishwoman,  "  Anne 
Ascue,"  also  an  Anabaptist.^ 

In  this  history  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  foreign  Anabap- 
tists, all  being  English,  a  sufficient  refutation,  even  if  not  supported 
by  the  statements  of  various  proclamations,  of  the  assertion  made 
later  on  to  the  authorities  and  the  public  that  English  people  were 
not  infected  by  this  madness.  In  truth,  it  was  just  the  reverse  ; 
and  the  more  the  matter  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its 
interest  in  Anabaptist  teaching  England  was  only  second  to  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  incongruity  of  the  final  fate  of  Joan  Boucher, 
and  the  opprobrium  cast  on  her  memory  by  the  believers  in  things  as 
they  were,*  with  the  way  she  was  really  regarded,  even  by  those  who  put 
her  to  death,  suggests  that  she  was  the  victim  of  an  effort  to  terrorise 
a  hidden  power  felt  to  be  particularly  strong  in  Kent.  Three  years 
earlier  we  find  Ridley  and  Gardiner  united  in  an  Anabaptist  inquisi- 
sition  in  Kent,*  and  nearly  a  century  later  Laud  told  Charles  I.  that 
the  Kent  variety  of  Baptist  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pluck  them  out  all  of  a  sudden. 

As  we  pursue  the  Anabaptists  up  the  stream  of  English  history, 
we  always  find  the  authorities  stating  that  their  appearance  in 
England  was  only  recent.  **  Anabaptists  which  be  lately  come  into 
this  realm,"  is  the  stereotyped  phrase.      However,  in  two  proclama- 

^  Joan  Bochor,  or  Boucher, "  National  Biography."  ( *roshy's  '*  History  of  the  Baptists,'' 
vol.  i.  pp.  57-CO. 

-  "Bye-paths  of  Baptist  History,"  J.  J.  Goadby,  p.  23. 
•*^  Joan  Bocher.  or  IJoiicher,  "Nat.  Bio^r.*' 

*  Mr.  Barclay  says  the  latter  had  embraced  Melchior  Hoffman's  opinions.  She  wa» 
the  f^reat-jjcrandmother  of  Margaret  Fell,  the  friend  of  George  Fox,  and  so  we  have  a 
link  between  the  Anaba^jtists  and  the  Quakers.  **  Kclig.  Soc.  of  the  Commonwealth/* 
p.  267. 

*  See  Becke's  "  Rhyming  Pamphlet  on  Jhonc  Bncher's  Burning,  M.D.L.,"  pnbliaheGl 
in  Collins'  second  volume  of  '*  Hlustrations  of  English  Literature." 

«  Strype's  "  Eccles.  Mem.''  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  107.    Ed.  VI. 
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tions,  issued  as  early  as  1531/  they  are  denounced  by  name,  and  afl 
being  both  of  foreign  origin  and  English  subjects,  and  accused  of 
'*  ai^uing  and  disputing  in  open  places,"  and  **  lurking  secretly  in 
divers  comers  and  places,*' 

One  result  ot*  this  proclamation  was  the  arrest,  in  May  \ho(j,  of 
nineteen  Dutchmen ,  wlio  were  seized  and  iniprisonedj  and  fourteen, 
**  persisting  in  the  damnable  errors  which  they  drew  from  their 
indiscreet  use  of  the  Scriptures,"  were  burnt  in  various  places. 
Besides  these  martyrs*  Foxe  speaks  of  ten  who  suffered  in  the  pre- 
vious year  as  Anabaptists.  Latimer,  referring  to  these  executions, 
says :  **  The  Anabaptists  that  were  burnt  here  in  divers  towns  in 
England,  as  I  heard  of  credible  men — I  saw  them  not  myself — went  to 
their  death,  even  intrepidCy  as  ye  will  say,  without  any  fear  in  the 
world,  cheerfully;  well,  let  them  go/''  And  this  courage,  as  well  as 
the  union  between  them  and  their  followers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  teeth  of  these  proclamations  and  of  these  persecutions,  the  English 
Anabaptists  sent  deputies  to  a  great  gathering  of  all  sections  of 
Anabaptists,  held  at  Buckholt,  in  Westphalia,  in  153G,  the  year  after 
the  fall  of  Munster,  Jan  ^lathias,  of  Middleburg,  afterwards  burnt 
in  London,  being  one.' 

In  an  ecclesiastical  condemnation,  dated  May  21,  1-330/  we  fjud 
nearly  all  their  doctrines  stated  in  quotations  from  certain  baok^ 
called  **  The  Sum  of  Scripture/'  the  "  Wicked  ^^lammon,"  and  *'  The 
Revelation  of  Antichrist/'  Then  come  the  proclamations,  already 
mentioned,  of  1531 ;  in  1536,  Convocation  made  complaints,  evidently 
referring  to  Anabaptist  opinions;  in  irj38,*  a  Commission  was  issued 
to  Cranmer  and  others  to  proceed  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  they 
were  again  denounced  in  a  proclamation  of  the  same  year. 

All  this  shows  that  during  the  six  teen  th  century  Anabaptism  was 
regarded  by  the  authorities  in  England  just  as  it  wa3  by  those  on  the 
Continent,  as  something  to  be  stamped  out  by  every  means.  Which 
was  not  surprising^  seeing  that  its  preLtchers— and  every  man  and 
woman  amongst  them  tended  to  be  such — announced  a  doctrine  irre- 
concilable with  any  form  of  society  established  in  Christendom.  And 
this  attitude  gave  them  a  readiness  for,  and  a  joy  in,  martyrdom,  in 
itself  a  power  more  formidable  than  all  the  mercenary  armies  brought 
together  to  crush  them.  **  We  must  love  death,  and  more  desire  to  die 
than  fear  death  ; '' "  such  was  one  of  tht?  heresies  authoritatively 
denounced  in  1530. 

Mostly  artisans,  they  travelled  over  Europe  by  means  of  their  trade 

*  '*  Concilia  Mnirria*  liritunnitc  et  Mibernin?/'  pp.  776-779. 

^  Vail  Bnight,  '*  A  MurtvToln;/v  of  the  UaptUt»,"  vqL  i.  pp.  154,  155. 
'  lUrctay's  *'  Relipr.  Societks  oliLe  Coiumonwonlth /'  uotr^  pp.  77,78. 

*  **  Concilia  Magnsi'  Bntanitiju  vi  HilifrniH*,"  voi.  iii,  fip.  70*1-733. 
^  Buraet,  *•  Hist.  Rifonn;*  Pocock^a  rii,  18iKi,  vol,  iii.  p.  *2H2. 

*  See  also  "Ein  Apostel  dcr  Wieflertiiafer/'  voti  Dr.  L.  Keller,  p,  t>* 
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gailds,  especially  addressing  themselves  to  the  poor.*  They  were 
humbly  clad  in  coarse  cloth  and  broad  felt  hats,  and  carried  no  weapon 
of  any  kind.  Their  pious,  godly,  and  innocent  manners,'  and  stem 
reproval  of  pride  and  gluttony  "  gave  them,"  according  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  *'  a  great  position  with  common  and  ignorant  people."  ' 
The  wanderings  of  the  first  Anabaptists  were  the  result  of  persecution 
rather  than  set  determination.  A  scene  in  Swiss  Baptist  history  is 
typical  of  what  took  place  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  year  1515; 
a  number  of  men,  prepared  as  for  a  journey,  are  in  the  market-place  of 
Zurich,  preaching  conversion,  a  new  life  of  holiness,  and  brotherly  love, 
and  speaking  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  prophets ;  they  conclude  with 
the  cry,  "  Woe  !  woe  !  to  Zurich,"  and  the  wail  in  the  market-place 
echoes  through  the  city.V  Thus  hundreds  quitted  their  homes  for  other 
lands,  describing  themselves  as  leaving  Egypt  and  its  lusts,  and  as 
setting  their  faces  towards  Canaan.'  Sometimes  they  hovered  long 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native  cities ;  as,  for  example,  Felix 
Mantz,  who,  driven  from  Zurich,  preached  in  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  his  hands.  Finding  him  incorrigible, 
the  authorities,  with  the  approval  of  Zwingle,  drowned  him  in  1526.' 

It  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  ruling  classes  towards  the 
peasants  in  their  cries  for  justice,  and  the  consequent  insurrection  in 
1525,  defeated  with  wholesale  slaughter  and  punished  with  ferocious 
vengeance,  that  caused  the  rapid  spread  of  Anabaptism  all  over 
Europe  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.'  Cities  and  districts, 
which  formerly  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Luther,  now  became 
Anabaptist,^  and  many  thousands  of  the  artisans  who  followed 
Luther  went  over  en  masse  to  the  Anabaptists.'  Sebastian  Franck, 
a  sympathetic  contemporary  but  not  an  Anabaptist,  says,  **  The 
course  of  the  Baptists  w^as  so  swift  that  their  doctrine  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  and  they  quickly  obtained  a  great  body  of 
adherents,  baptised  many  thousands,  and  also  drew  to  their  side  many 
well-meaning  souls.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,"  he  continues, 
"  and  tortured  with  branding,  sword,  fire,  water,  and  divers  imprison- 
ments, so  that,  in  a  few  years,  some  2000  or  more  are  estimated  to  have 
been  put  to  death."  '^     It  is,  says  Dr.  Keller,  just  from  the  tmst- 

^  A.  Weill,  "  Hist,  do  la  Guerre  de?  AnabaptistPs,**  pp.  95,  96. 

'  '*  Ein  Apostel  der  WiederUiufer,"  Keller,  quoting  (p.  65)  Johannes  Gessler,  who 
know  the  St.  Gall  Anabaptists  personally. 
'  Strype's  "  Whitgift,"  vol.  1.  p.  54. 

*  *-The  Anabaptists  in  Switzerland,"  H.  S.  Burrago,  p.  103. 
»  7W(f.  p.  111. 

«  G.  Brandt,  "  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands." 

''  "  Ein  Apof  tel  der  Wiedertiiufer,"  p.  9.  Keller  here  quotes  the  opinion  of  RiUchl, 
*'  Geschichte  dos  Pietismus." 

8  KcUor,  p.  9.  Also  **  History  of  the  Anabaptists,"  by  Guy  de  Bres,  1665,  p.  5. 
"  Thousand.s  baptised  by  Hubmeier  in  Switzerland,"  H.  S.  Burrage,  p.  209. 

•  Keller,  p.  25,  quoting  again  the  opinion  of  Ritschl. 
"  Quoted  by  Dr.  Keller,  'Ein  Apostel,"  &c.,  p.  10. 
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worthy  numbers  that  have  come  down  of  those  executed  that  w©  get 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  spread  of  ADabapfciam  at  this  time.*' ' 
Up  to  the  year  1531,  a  contemporary  chronicler  estimates  those  killed 
in  Tyrol  and  Gor?.  at  1000,  at  Knnisheim  GOO,  in  Linz  73.  In  the 
Palatinate  about  the  year  1529,  aoO  men  were  executed  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor;  in  1527,  12  were  put  to  death  in  Switzerland, 
and  3  at  the  Hague,  the  men  in  the  latter  case  being  roasted  rather 
than  burnt  to  death.*  Seven  were  executed  at  Munich,  and  others 
at  Augsburg  and  Strasburg,  while  numerous  executions  also  took 
place  in  Suabia,  Brunn,  Znaim,  and  Olmutz,  at  Brack  in  Styriaj  and 
at  Schwiibisch  Gmtind,^  and  among  the  victims  were  persons  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  the  best  of  men.  The  ^'Chronicle  of  the  Anabaptists  " 
accused  the  Austrian  Government  of  itself  stirring  up  rebellion  and 
then  beheading  those  taken  on  the  high  road  and  hanging  on  the 
door-posts  those  taken  in  the  villages/  The  state  to  which  this 
Ileign  of  Terror  drove  the  popular  mind  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
legendary  stories  at  once  became  current  concerning  miraculoas 
occurrences  attending  certain  executions/  The  force  and  extent  of 
the  movement  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  authorities  made 
aae  not  only  of  wholesale  executions,  but  the  still  more  wicked 
tyranny  of  delivering  up  the  peasants  into  the  power  of  their  mer- 
cenary troops-  *'  From  1528  the  Suabian  League  sent  to  scour  the 
districts  under  their  rule  400,  later  800  and  1000,  armed  troopers, 
and  the  leaders  of  tbe  companies  were  given  authority  at  once,  and 
tmthoul  law  or  iHal^  to  put  to  death  the  fanatics  they  caught  and  to 
hant  them  like  wild  beasts/'*'  In  Bavaria,  where  the  Anabaptists 
were  very  numerous,  the  Duke  ordered  that  those  who  recanted 
should  be  beheadedj  and  those  who  did  not  should  be  burned/ 
It  w^as  evidently  determined,  at  any  cost  of  human  blood,  to  stamp 
out  these  very  inconvenient  believers  in  a  Christ  who  knew  what 
He  meant  and  meant  what  He  said.  But  instead  of  suppreesing 
them,  it  simply  turned  men  burning  with  indignation  into  enthu- 
siasts, enthusiasts  into  fanatics,  fanatics  into  moral  lunatics.  The 
Munster  kingdom  was  the  outcome  of  all  this  harrying  of  sincere, 
earnest  souls. 

Buckle  in  his  ** History  of  Civilisation"*  says,  **By  1516,  30,000 
persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  Anabaptism  in  Holland  and  iVies- 
!and  alone/'  It  is  true  that  the  Netherlands  became  the  centre  of 
the  exterminatory  storm  which  raged  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in 


*  Keller,  '*  Eia  Apostci;'  &c,,  pp  1  h  12,    Erasmus,  quoted  by  G.  Bfaadt>  "  Hist,  of  tbe 
Roformiilion,"  vol,  i,  i».  58.     (1529.; 

*  O.  Brandt,  *•  Hist,  of  the  Reforiuation,"  voK  L  p,  67  ;  also  p,  53* 

*  KeUer,  p.  12.  <  n4d.  p.  13. 

*  Van  iiraghr,  '*  Martrrologr  of  the  Baptwts,"  vol.  i-  p.  26, 

<  Keller,  p.  12,  ^*  Hid.  p.  13,  •  Vol  I  p.  189. 
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the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
directed  that  storm  were  rulers  of  every  form  of  established  religious 
opinion,  from  the  Zwinglian  Switzer  to  the  Dominican  Spaniard. 
Historians  avoid  the  evident  conclusion,  allowing  their  readers  to 
suppose  it  simply  arose  from  religious  bigotry.  Even  Dr.  Keller,  to 
whom  I  owe  the  figures  showing  the  extent  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany,  does  not  sufficiently  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Anabaptism  did  not  simply  mean  a  reformation  of  religion,  bat  that 
it  also  meant  reformation  social  and  political.  He  attributes  the 
attitude  of  the  authorities  in  Germany  to  the  Peasant  War,  but  the 
insurrection  of  the  peasants  was  brought  about  by  the  same  causes 
which  produced  Anabaptism,  and  owed  much  of  its  origin  and  in- 
spiration to  the  Anabaptists,  of  whom  Munzer  is  the  best  known 
representative. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  many  Anabaptists  who 
fled  to  England  during  Alva's  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  the  different  reception  accorded  them  by  the  authorities  and 
the  people.  If,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists 
from  1530  to  1566  *  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Reformation,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  was  so  to  a  large  extent  in  England.  A  long' 
tradition  of  material  suffering,  a  long  tradition  of  outraged  conscience, 
and  now  an  evergrowing  instinct  that  the  oppressed  throug}iont 
Christendom  were  one,  and  that  God  through  them  was  about  to  set 
up  His  Kingdom  of  eternal  justice  and  truth — this  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wonderful  willingness  that  came  upon  English  men  and  women, 
especially  the  poor,  mean  people,  to  bear  every  torture,  even  the  most 
cruel  of  deaths,  rather  than  submit  their  consciences  to  authority,  civil 
or  religious.  Where  had  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  the  Marian  per- 
secutions, and  their  immediate  precursors  and  successors,  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  learnt  this  solemn  awe  of  the  voice  of  conscience,  that 
rather  than  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  what  they  conceived  to  be 
its  teaching,  on  points  to  us  hopelessly  obscure  and  of  no  practical 
interest,  they  went  cheerfully  to  the  stake:  where,  but  from  these 
despised  Anabaptists,  who  filled  the  air  with  the  doctrine  tliai  each  man 
had  unthin  hhmclf  a  Divine  Teacher  irho  would  lead  him  into  all  truth 
and  whose  voice  he  must  ohey,  let  the  cost  he  what  it  might  ?  "  This  I 
know,"  said  Hans  Denck,  "  in  myself  certainly  to  be  the  truth  ; 
therefore  I  will,  if  God  will,  listen  to  what  it  shall  say  to  me ;  him 
that  would  take  it  from  me,  I  will  not  permit."'  And  this  Hans 
Denck  was,  according  to  Dr.  Keller,  the  Anabaptist  teacher  who, 
between  1525  and  1530,  possessed  the  greatest  and  most  wide- 
spread authority.' 

Half  a  century  of  propaganda  by  writing,   preaching  and  suffer- 

*  De  Hoop-Scheffer,  Dutch  Church  historian,  qaoted  bv  Keller,  p.  10. 
2  "  Ein  Apostel,"  &c.,  Keller,  p.  49.  »  Ihid,  pp.  6.  7. 
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iog,  crowned  by  the  Catholic  Terror  of  1555-58,  bore  fruit  in  England 
in  a  purer  religious  and  political  ideal,  and  the  deeire  to  realise  it 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  time  advanced.  Not  only  was  this 
seen  by  those  in  authority,  but  they  also  saw  that  the  animating 
force  which  created  both  the  ideal  and  the  desire  to  realise  it  was 
the  Anabaptist  sentiment,  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  reign  of  Justice.  Thus  Whitgift,  defending  the  pre- 
latical  form  of  Charch  Government  against  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
party,  tried  to  show  that  their  Tiewa  were  merely  the  first  step 
towards  Anabaptism.*  Exactly  the  same  argument  was  used  by  Dr. 
Some,  in  his  attack  on  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry  in  the  days  of 
James  I,'  And  when  the  Presbyterians  themselves  came  into  power 
they  were  continually  charging  Independents,  Separatists,  Baptists, 
and  others  with  Anabaptistical  tendencies,^  Thus  we  must  think  of 
Anabaptism  as  representing  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  question  of 
adult  baptism.  This  point,  probably  fastened  upon  by  their  opponents 
as  the  one  most  likely  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  with  a  people 
brought  up  to  believe  that  an  infant's  salvation  depended  on  its  beings 
baptised,  was  of  minor  import  to  Baptists  themselves.  It  is  certain 
the  earlier  leaders  thought  little  of  it  Monzer  never  baptised,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  rebaptised  himself*  Cellariiis,  who  was 
one  of  the  vety  first  group,  while  defending  Baptist  opinions,  had 
his  children  sprinkled,  probably  on  the  same  grounds  as  Paul  had 
Timothy  circumcised.  If,  then,  we  look  at  Anabaptism  in  its  spirit, 
general  tendency,  and  the  ideas  accepted  by  all  its  sections,  rather 
than  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  its  two  extreme  and 
opposing  expressions- — the  Munster  Kingdom  and  the  Mennonites — 
we  shall  find  that  it  existed  in  widespread  forms  in  every  country  in 
Christendom,  and  that  its  history  had  been  almost  exactly  anticipated 
in  England  and  in  Bohemia;  that,  in  fact,  it  might  claim,  through 
Hus,*  Wiclif  as  its  greatest  and  most  powerful  teacher. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  superstition  has  never  met  with 
a  foe  at  once  so  learned  and  so  thorough  as  Wiclif.  No  refomier 
ever  cut  away  more  determinedly  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  In  his 
great  work,  **  De  Civili  DominiOj"'  he  sweeps  away  the  very  basis 
of  every  unrighteous  government  and  of  every  unjust  social  arrange- 
ment.    Nothing,  he  asserts,  has  any  right   to    exist  which  is   not 

»  Strype's  *'  Life  of  Whitgift.'*  toL  L  p.  M. 

*  "Gotily  treatise  wherein  are  examined  many  execrable  fancies/' ^c,  by  Robert 
Some»  15M0.  The  eallinp  men  Anabaptistical  who  practiced  infant  sprinkling'  show* 
it  was  not  the  rite  of  bapti$im  but  a  certain  bcwiy  of  doctrine  that  pave  the  name. 

^  ErlwardA'  "Gaognpna."  **  The  Book  of  Common  Trayer  vinciifated  from  th© 
a^pciiiions  of  all  8chi.smatiof,  Anabaptists,  Browniatc,  and  Separatists,  &c/'  LoDd« 
Printi-a  for  John  Thotna*.     1641. 

*  Lcchler  and  \\\  Berber  and  others  recogniHc  Hqs  ajt  the  most  important  repres^Q* 
tativo  of  the  W^iclifiim  tendency,  and  the  whole  Hussite  movement  aa  a  constfqucnoe 
of  Wiclif  s  teaching. 

*  Believed  to  exist  only  in  a  sing-le  mannscript  in  two  volumes.  Vienna.  Kd.  by 
R  U  Pooie.  M.A.,  and  published  by  the  Wiclif  *^ciety  in  1886. 
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foimded  on  righteousness.  *  *  Inheritance,*  or  actnal  possession,  cannot 
Qake  good  the  claims  of  nnrighteous  ralers.*  Nor  can  they  transfer 
transmit  their  authority  to  others/  There  ia  no  basis  for  lord- 
ship of  anything  except  its  exercise  in  righteousness  ;*  and  in  harmony 
with  this  doctrine  his  itinerant  preachers  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
people  to  call  to  account  rulers  failing  to  do  their  duty/  Again,  he 
asserts  the  BuflSciency  of  Christ's  law  for  this  life  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come ; '  he  denies  that  any  man  is  Christ^a  disciple  who  does  not  keep 
Christ *s  counsel ;  he  affirms  that  nothing  is  to  be  followed  that  is  not 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  but  at  the  same  time  the  written  Word  is 
not  to  be  worshipped.'  Baptism  does  not  save  infants  or  confer  grace  ; 
oaths  shonld  not  be  taken  in  bargains  or  contracts,  Wiclif  s  simple 
priests,  and  the  Lollard  preachers,  who  were  often  laymen,*  put  these 
ideas  into  plain  English,  and  showed  their  application  to  evil  priests, 
bad  lords,  war,  oaths,  and  litigation,  and  such  was  their  acceptance 
that  their  opponents  complained  that  **  every  second  man  one  meets  is  a 
Lollard/'  '*■  Thus,  before  the  eud  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  mass 
<jf  the  English  people  were  indoctrinated  with  the  ideas  which,  niorr 
or  less,  have  ever  since  been  at  the  basis  of  their  religion. 

As  long  as  there  appeared  a  possibility  of  these  ideas  being  realised^ 
the  hopes  of  the  people  were  directed  to  a  truly  grand  Reformation 
which  would  cover  all  that  was  meant  by  "Church  and  State;'***  but 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  ruling  powers  did  not  intend  to  permit 
anything  of  the  sort,  efibrts  commenced  io  separate  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  t^  form  csommunities 
in  which  a  life  might  he  led  in  accordance  with  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  which  should  be  centres  from  whence  His  kingdom 
t^hould  extend  over  the  earth/^'     Dr.   Keller,  in   his  sketch  of  the 


'  **  De  Civili  Dominio,**  cnp.  i. 

^  IhifL  cap.  L  *  Ihitf,  cap.  xxxvL 


*  Ibiii.  cap.  ViL 

*  Jbid.  cap,  L 

*  Archbp."  Courtney's  Mandate  1UH2," Fasciculi  Zizanlonim.     Shirlev,  p.  2S0. 

*  "De  Civili  Dominio."  cnp.  jcvii.  *  Jbiil.  cap   xxv, 

*  **  John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors/'    By  ProL  Lechler,     Vol.  L  pp.  30S-9. 
'*  Green's  **Hist.  of  the  Kngh'sh  People/*  vol,  i,  p.  490. 

**  Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  "  YiBion  of  Piers  Plownaan/*  of  the  Rermons  of 
Sjkvonarola,  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Heformatiun  in  Krnnce,  nnti  <  Ivt» 

Articlea,  in  which  the  German  peasants  set  forth  their  complaints.     In  i  ral 

Eiirope  this  development  of  thing?  occurred   earlier.     The  pr--^      ^    '  nd 

* Li(-ka,  having  failed  to  turn  Bolieniia  into  a  Kin|?dom  of  H'  ky 

(1467)  preached  a  doptrine  akiTi  to  that  of  Menno  Simons,  an'l  .        ^         rod 

theme^ehes  in  a  community  cjilled  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,  or  the  LnitiKJ 
Brethren.  Thus  the  Moravians  originated  in  the  same  ^vay  as  the  Baptists.  See  **  Poor 
Mnn*s  Gospel/*  CaNTKMroEARY  Rev  iew,  vol,  xiv.  p.  Bih! 

IS  »'*nieRe  little  Christian  societies  thought,"  say«  BarclAy,  **that  if  ChHstiaiiitT  wrre 

allowed  full  scope  it  Mould  ?ui>ersedc  civil  go.         "  '      *     '   ^   *  ~  ^  ^nan 

author  is  quoted  as  tiaying  .  "The  object  of  the  hit 

*  th€  perfection  of  one  and  alt  by  memis  of  a  coinpii :  /  "* 

Ejcactly ;  the  Anabaptists  beinjr  the  depositaries  of  the  tradition  of  Wicht'*  doctrine  : 
*'  Thf  l^u-  of  thf  (j<jti>el  ut  tvfii'irnt  for  aU  the  purpoieJt  of  human  Hfe  tmthout  thu  otldtiiot^ 
€tj  any  o/A^r  ?iiM'/ " 

*  •*  Inner  Life  of  Relig-.  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth/'  p.  486. 

^  '*Ge»ohiohte  der  Protestant  en  Sekten  in  Zeitalter  der  RelormatioD/*   Erbkitm* 

*  Wiclif,  **  Dc  Civili  Dotninio/*  cap,  xvii. 
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career  of  Hans  Denck,  has  given  ua  some  idea  of  how  such  an 
Anabaptist  Church  was  founded  at  Augsburg  in  1525.  In  a  year 
or  two  it  numbered  1100  members,  and  fi*om  this  centre  the  Ana- 
baptist propaganda  was  succeasfally  carried  on  until,  ita  example 
being  followed,  similar  communities  were  formed  in  other  places.* 
A  people  maintaining  a3  a  fundamental  principle  that  each  man  has 
a  divine  light  within  himself,  must  necessarily  allow  free  scope  for 
every  variety  of  opinion,  seeing  that  this  light  shines  through  all 
sorts  of  media,  preducing  various  impressions  of  truths  even  to  the 
extent  of  apparent  contradictions.  This  they  did  not  always  them- 
selves sufficiently  recognise,  and  their  opponents  hardly  at  all,  leading 
the  latter  to  attribute  to  the  Anabaptists  various  opposing  doctrines. 
No  one  can  study  the  whole  tendency  of  their  doctrine,  especially  as 
put  forward  by  themselves,  and  not  see  that  it  was  as  much  opposed 
to  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers.  For  the  Anabaptists  denied  all  privilege  in  religion.* 
They  had  not  a  doubt  of  the  absolute  justice  of  God,  or  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  they  were  quite  sure  that  God  dealt 
out  equal  measure  to  all  men.  They  declared  that  all  infants,*  and 
all  the  heathen  who  possessed  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  be 
aaved,  though  they  never  had  heard  the  Gospel/  Some  were  even 
accused  of  thinking  that  all,  even  the  wicked,  would  finally  be 
restored, 

A  very  influential  party  among  them  also  believed  Christ  to  havo 
been  entirely  a  spiritual  being,  and  not  to  have  taken  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Virgin  ilary.*  They  believed  in  His  absolute  identity  with 
all  who  possessed  His  life  and  truly  obeyed  His  commandments,  and 
in  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  human  race.  Thus  they  were  accused 
of  saying,  **  All  Cristas  glory  is  ours  ;  we  have  as  great  right  and 
as  moche  to  heven  as  Criste  ; "  and  "  The  woorst  Turke  lyving  hath 
as  much  right  to  my  goodes  as  hia  nede,  as  my  owne  househole  or  I 
myselfe."  • 

They  claimed  to  be  able  to  prove  all  they  held  from  Scripture,  but 

'  DoDck,  coming  to  that  city,  found  affairs  moraily  niid  sociallv  goinj?  to  rum. 
Urievecl  at  the  state  of  the  people,  he  determined,  iij>  he  phrased  it^  to  enlist  fur  an* 
imbiij^i&y  ;  und  to  collect  into  a  *' feiloifi-sbip  of  fiiiint>''  Ihone  of  his  fellow  citizenfi 
who  not  only  bfUeved  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  who  at  so  JtAlotprd  Hun  in  their  /it^ei. 
In  1526  he  was  joined  by  Balthai^ar  Hubmeier,  a  leader  in  the  Churoh  Reform  party, 
culling themst^lves  '*  Apostolic  Brethren,"  but  by  their  opp«>neuts  «tyled  '*  Anabaptists/* 
Tlie  Ideal  which  Dcnck  and  Hubmeier  thought  of  **ettii]p  up  in  the  New  Fellow^^hip 
was  not  only  the  renewal  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Church,  but  above  all  the  ri-nifwal 
and  the  purification  of  the  moral  man.  Conversion  to  righteousness  and  brntberlr 
love,  self -abnegation,  and  imitation  of  Jei»UH  Chritnt  were  the  main  tenets  of  their 
belief.     Keller,  ''  Ein  Apostel,'*  Ac. 

-  Jeasop'a    *'  Errors  of  the  Anabaptist*/'    1623 ;  Edward-**  •'  Gftngrwna  *'  in  man^ 
places. 

*  Smyth's  **  Confesiion,**  *  Jes*on*A  '•  Eirori*."  Slc, 

*  This  view  is  attributed  to  Mclcbior  liofTmann     and  tne  early  Hnptist*  in  England 
were  mostly  of  this  opinion, 

*  "  Heresies  condemned  in  1520.** 
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at  the  same  time  they  declared  that  the  written  Word  of  God  was  not 
to  dominate  over  the  inner  or  spoken  word  of  God. 

They  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  representatives  of  thought 
and  action  free,  but  profoundly  religious.  In  their  world  there  wonid 
be  no  laws  but  Christ's  laws,  no  prisons,  no  scaffolds,  no  armies  nor 
policemen,  no  judges  nor  hangmen,*  no  kind  of  punishment  except 
excommunication,  which  in  some  cases,  and  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  might  have  to  be  from  this  world  altogether. 

Where  did  they  get  these  ideas  ?  Probably  many  amongst  them 
said,  like  George  Fox,  that  they  were  revelations,  but  Mr.  Barclay's 
suggestion  that  even  Fox  only  meant  "  that  he  had  appropriated  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  an  idea  originally  received  throngh 
ordinary  sources/' '  is  a  true  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  Anabaptist 
doctrine. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  new  and  revived 
interest  in  those  German  mystics  who  represent  that  tone  of  religions 
thought  which  desires  to  understand  and  know  God,  not  only  throngh 
the  Scriptures  and  by  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  but  also  with  the  heart 
— Luther,  Munzer,  Denck,  all  were  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  nnder 
their  influence.'  Tauler  was  the  teacher  by  whom  Munzer  and  Denck 
appear  to  have  been  impressed,  and  Tnuler  followed  the  lessons  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  doctors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Domi- 
nican Eckart.  ''  God  is  all  and  in  all ;  "  this  is  the  leading  idea  of 
Eckart's  theology.  **  All  is  coming  from  God  or  returning  to  Him.'* 
Repose  in  God  ;  this  is  the  end  to  which  all  the  tendencies  of  the  soul 
aspire,  and  the  torment  of  life  consists  in  being  ever  driven  by  this 
tendency  to  seek  Gt>d  in  terrestrial  things  and  not  finding  HinL  Each 
man  may  discover  God  in  himself,  for  there  is  in  the  human  soul  on 
uncreated  spark — the  scintilla  of  God.  This  spark  is  not  a  power  of 
the  soul ;  it  is  its  very  being,  the  image  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the 
image  of  all  creatures,  it  is  essentially  identical  with  them.  Union 
with  God  can  only  be  attained  by  self-renunciation.  Then  in  following 
the  interior  way  the  will  of  God  will  be  manifested.  To  attain  these 
heights,  it  is  sufiicient,  so  these  teachers  are  said  to  have  taught,  to 
have  a  strong  will.'* 

Eckhart  complained  that  few  people  understood  him ;  nevertheless 
he  represented  a  widespread  tendency  of  his  time.  His  doctrines 
were  already  in  spirit  professed  by  the  Beghards,  and  they  had  been 

^  In  tlie  views  of  the  early  Anabaptists  may  be  fnund  the  g^m  of  all  prison 
reform.  One  of  the  heresies  condemned  in  1530  said  :  "  The  temporaU  lawemust  obey 
the  gospell  and  tliem  tliat  we  may  amend  by  warning,  we  may  not  correct  them  by 
justice." 

-  13arclay,  p.  213. 

»  •*  Ein  Apostelder  WiedertSufer,*'  pp.  30,  31. 

^  "Etudes  sur  le  Mysticisme  Allemand  au  xiv«  Sitele,**  par  Charles  Sohmidt* 
tome  ii.,  1847.  "Essaisur  Ic  Mysticisme  Speculatlf  de  Maltre  Eckhart."  Jnndt,  A. 
Strasbourg.    1871. 
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very  numerous  for  more  than  half  a  century  at  Cologne,  where  he 
preached.  The  Beghards,  in  fact,  were  spread  all  over  the  Flemish 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  very  towna  in  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Germany,  where  we  afterwards  meet  the  Anabaptists,  of  whom  they 
appear  to  have  been  the  spiritual  ancestors.  The  Beghards  conceived 
<if  their  own  times  as  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said  that  men 
were  henceforth  to  life  directly  under  Hts  guidance;  they  lived  in  a 
simple  and  free  form  of  community,  preachiug  to  the  poor,  over  whom, 
by  their  dev^otion  and  disinterestedness,  and  probably  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  persecution,  tliey  had  great  influence.  Their  spirit  of  fraternity 
evolved  certain  associations  more  or  less  secret  and  widely  spread: 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  and  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
Voluntary  Poverty. 

Similar  societies  maintained  the  general  tradition  of  mystical 
theology  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  the  *'  Friends  of  God,"  of 
which  there  were  two  sections :  Roman  Catholic  and  Vaudois,  and 
between  the  members  of  each  there  were  friendly  relations.  The 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  were  again  the  offspring  of  the  powerful 
«tock  of  German  mystical  theology.  Gerard  Groot  got  his  idea  at 
Groendal,  where  Ruysbroek  was  the  prior,  and  Gerson  declared  that 
Ruysbroek's  mystical  doctrine  of  immediate  intuition  was  that  of  the 
Beghards/  as  it  certainly  was  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  most  widely 
spread  work  resulting  from  the  mystical  tendencies  in  the  Nether- 
lands, during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  was  one  long 
claimed  as  the  work  of  Gerson  himself:  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  whole  thought  of  which  is  deeply  interwoven  with  Ana- 
baptist teaching, 

A  profound  sympathy  for  all  the  sorrows  and  griefs  of  men,  separated 
Dm  God  and  tyrannised  over  by  rulers  equally  separated  from  God, 
^and  each  seeking  his  own  interest  and  pleasure,  was  instinct  in  a  faith 
which  recognised  God  to  be  the  only  Being,  and  that  each  individual 
man  was  His  temple.  When  the  Anabaptists  looked  around  them, 
and  saw  the  mass  of  men  so  weighted  that  they  could  give  no  thought 
to  anything  but  how  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence,  while  the 
few,  living  on  the  labour  of  the  working  class,  were  equally  lost  in 
|4rying  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  wealth  ;    when  they  saw  God  in 

lan  thus  pressed  down  as  a  cart  under  a  heavy  load  of  sheaves,^  their 
hearts  were  inflamed  with  pity  and  indignation,  and  at  the  sight  of  this 
rGod,  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses,    and,  according  to  the 

jlorious  vision  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  going  forth  for  the  salvation 
of  His  people,  and  the  destruction  of  those  whose  rejoicing  it  was  to 
devour  the  poor  secretly,  they  heard  in  their  hearts  the  cry  "  Wlio 
will  go  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ?  *'  and  the  time 
appeared  to  have  come  when  the  word  was :  '^  Let  him  that  hath  no 
*  Schmklt.  -  Amos  xL  13  (a  favourite  quotation). 
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sword  sell  his  cloak   and  buy  one "     It  was   some   such    Bow    of 
feeling  that  led  Munzer  and  other  Anabaptists  to   take  tip  the  cat] 
of  the   German   peasantry   in    lo2o,    and  inspired  the  followers 
Has  in  Bohemia  and  the  Lollards  in  England   to  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  great  popular  uprisings  in  those  countries. 

Defeated,  according  to  the  Christian  law  which   gives  victory  only 

through  suffering  and  death,  these  glorious  efforts  were  followed  by 

.  attempts  to   carry  on  the  work  within  strictly  spiritaal  lines*  which j 

'  met  with  a  certain  success  as  long  as  they  were  continued  under  ther 

old  conditions,  the  prison  and  the  gallows,  and  with  the  same  essential 

aim — the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heav^en. 

In  opening  this  paper  I  spoke  of  tracing  the  connection  of  Ana- 
baptism  with  two  existing  religious  societies.    But  so  far  I  ha^e  only 
sho^vll  it  with  one.     The  Baptist  denomination  springs  from  the  first  J 
stage  of  Anabaptism,  the  Society  of  Friends  from  its  last.     In  itd« 
early  days  Anabaptism  was  hopeful,  aggressive,  confident  that  in  doe 
time   the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the   Kingdom  of  Justice  and  Truth, 
would  be  established  here  on  earth.     But  half  a  century  of  terrible 
experiences,  the  most  disheartening  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  ended 
in  the  greater  number  relinquishing  their  earthly  hopes  and  fixing 
their  thoughts  supremely  on  spiritual  things.    It  is  from  Anabaptism 
renouncing  the  sword  and  all  hope  of  establishing  an  earthly  kingdom 
of  Christ  that  the  Society  of  Friends  proceeds,^  whereas  the  English 
baptists  originated  in  the  earlier  form,  and  seem  to  have  been  especi* 
ally  influenced  by  Melchior  Hoffmann*     This  is  a  consideration  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  different  characteristics  of  the  two  locieties^ 
and  explains  why,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tbe    Baptists  threw 
themselves  with  such  ardour,  not  only  into  the  religious  but  also  into 
the  political  struggles'  of  the  time,  whereas  the  Quakers  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  the  former. 

This  premised,  the  common  parentage  of  the  Baptists  and  the 
Quakers  is  evident  in  the  many  resemblances  which  existed  between 
them  when  the  latter  first  made  their  appearance.  In  the  reUgions 
meetings  of  both,  free  utterance  was  permitted  to  all  who  felt  them- 
8  Ives  moved  to  speak,  women  being  allowed  to  prophesy  equally  with 
men.  The  Bible  was  not  read  as  part  of  an  order  of  service,^  nor 
was  there  any  congregational   singing/     At  the  same   time,  if   any 


^  We  are  compelled  to  Tiew  George  Vox  as  the  UDconsdoas  exponent  of  the 
doctrine,  practice  and  discipline  of  ibe  ancient  unci  gtrict<?r  piuty  of  ih^j  Dutch 
McniioTiitef»  at  a  period  when,  under  the  pressure  of  Ihe  times,  snine  deviiition  took 
place  ; I  '     '  M"      't?  from  their  originul  principles*  BftTcbj's  *' Inner  Life 

of  tht  Commonwealth/*  p.  77. 

'J  **  L'    .  ..V .>.-  ^ .  ;ril,  or  the  Anatomie  of  the  laie  L'nhappv  ^*^i^n'*  "  *'^ 

Henry  i>ennc»  London,  1549,  jiffoidi*  an  ilhistTation. 

'  Barday.  pp.  \m,  107,  402,  ML 

^  Jhid.  pp.  108,  452,  453.    Jn  this  they  did  not  resemble  ia, 

who  fanghjmns,  gome  of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Keller,  v  auv 

of  alHtle  wom-out  Anabaptist  hymn-book  he  pof^e^^es. 
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Tirother  or  sister  wished  to  express  themselves  in  tliiB  way^  it  was 
permitted.*  There  was  also  a  close  likeness  in  their  organisation 
and  discipline.'  Both  communities  had  very  complete  arrange- 
ments for  itinerating  the  country  by  means  of  a  travelling  ministry. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tirst  societies  founded  by  Fox  and 
the  early  Friends  were  either  constituted  on  the  principles  of  the  early 
English  General  Baptist  Church es,  or  that  all  three  had  a  common 
Anabapti&t  origin.  Neither  Baptists  nor  Quakers  had  the  least  idea 
of  a  birthright  membership,  do  one  being  admitted  to  membership 
whose  faith  and  conduct  did  not  harmonise  with  the  standard  each  set 
ap.  Here,  of  course,  they  differed,  but  not  so  greatly  as  in  subse- 
quent times."  Mr.  Barclay  remarks  the  striking  coincidence  between 
the  teaching  of  the  early  Friends  and  the  Confession  of  John  Smyth  of 
Amsterdam,"*  after  he  had  joined  the  Mennonites*  Thus,  by  their 
doctrine,  ^*  the  Children  of  Lightj"  as  these  first  Quakers  called  them- 
selves, were  directly  allied  with  the  Amsterdam  Waterlander  !Men- 
nonites  ;  and  what  renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  were  the  chauuel 
of  their  junction  with  the  Anabaptists  is,  that  this  particular  Men- 
nonite  Church  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,* 
a  Silesian  teacher  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  who  taught  in 
a  way  cognate  to  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  on  such  points  as  the 
observance  of  the  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  tended  to 
views  such  as  those  afterwards  held  by  the  early  Friends/* 

However,  on  the  most  important  points  of  Quaker  doctrine,  the 
early  Friends  were  anticipated  by  the  Anabaptists  quite  as  much  as 
by  Schwenkfeld.  In  Denck'a  works  there  is  nothing  he  dwells 
upon  more  frequently  than  the  Inner  Word,  which  speaks  in  every 
man's  heart.  He  asserts  that  *'  there  is  an  instinct  present  in  every 
man  urging  him  to  do  good  ;"  and  again,  that  **  this  desire  to  do 
good  is  that  spark  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  God  has  given  us,"* 
On  such  questions  as  the  place  of  Scripture,  Free  Will^  Predeati- 
nation,  Justification,  the  Commuoion  and  Worship,  the  views  of 
Denck/  and  therefore  of  the  early  Anabaptists^  would,  I  believe,  be 
considered,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  be  in  striking 
harmony  with  those  of  the  early  Friends. 

The  more,  indeed,  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  found 
that  everything  peculiar  to  the  Quakers  was   taught  or  practised   a 

»  Barclay,  p.  ri52.  »  Ibid.  pp.  352-358.  *  JhUl  ppu  359,  Zm,  &c. 

*  Hid.  p.  322.  *  Jhid,  pp.  223''24S. 

•  Ihid.  pp.  236-237.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  GeDeral  Baptiifts  malntaiDe^l  more 
ritual  than  the  Quakers.  They  practised  not  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  had  love-feastH  and  washed  one  another  a  feet.  Id  this  Ibey  maintainLHl  the  Aua- 
baptist  trttriition,  as  may  be  «cen  in  the  frontigpiece  to  Mr.  Barclay's  book,  which  rcpre- 
senU  the  Fieminh  Mennonites  at  ZaaudBm  practisinfr  fbe  rite«  aod  which  looks  tike 
a  Quaker  meet iD^  of  to-day  as  regards  the  style  of  the  rooms  and  geueral  axrisnge- 
inentA. 

^  »*EIn  Apostel  der  WiederUkaXer;'  pp.  7d,  81,  126,  131,  ^c. 
1  Ibid.  througbOQt. 
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least  by  some  section  or  other  of  the  Anabaptists,  even  snch 
matters  as  sitting  in  silence,  remaining  covered  before  kings  and 
magistrates,  and  calling  themselves  a  "  Society  of  Friends "  rather 
than  a  <<  Church.'^  It  may  be  that  the  nse  of  thee  and  thou  is  another 
mark  of  their  Anabaptist  origin. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  examine  the  matter  and  avoid  the  conclnsion 
that  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers  are  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  what  the  Howards  and  the  Stanleys  are  to  the  old 
historic  families  whose  names  they  bear.  At  the  same  time,  to  judge 
of  Anabaptism  by  what  Baptists  and  Quakers  are  to-day,  would  be 
misleading.  In  losing  the  great  ideas  of  immediate  inspiration,  of 
the  inner  light,  and  of  the  struggle  for  Social  Justice  in  the  esta- 
blishment— now  and  in  this  present  world— of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  Baptists  have  become  almost  innocuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers 
of  this  world.  While  in  some  degree  treading  the  same  path,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Quakers ;  their  holding  to  the  truths  just 
named  has  resulted  in  their  Society  taking  a  prominent  part  in  some 
of  the  great  modem  efforts  in  favour  of  human  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Failing,  however,  to  continue  the  old  Anabaptist 
witness  against  Christians  living  to  make  wealth,  and  in  favour  of 
every  man  and  woman  personally  labouring  for  their  own  support, 
they  have  long  lost  their  influence  with  the  people,  and  have  been 
gradually  dwindling  away  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  are  more  and 
more  outwardly  assimilating  to  a  world  with  which  they  have  so 
many  links  through  the  medium  of  their  commercial  and  financial 
operations.  The  Anabaptists  existed  to  witness  for  a  kingdom  which 
covered  the  whole  of  life,  all  other  kingdoms  being  tyrannies,  to  which 
they  submitted  under  protest.  They  were  crushed,  and  their  suc- 
cessors confined  themselves  to  witnessing  for  a  purely  spiritual  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  the  fate  of  these  successors  has  been 
that  of  all  who  hold  half  or  emasculated  truths.  Being  men,  and  not 
disembodied  spirits,  they  soon  came  to  live  in  two  worlds — to  live,  in 
fact,  a  double  life,*  and  so  to  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy. 
That  this  charge  is  not  levelled  to-day  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
confusion  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  so  complete  that  every  religions 
sect,  and  almost  every  religious  person,  is  open  to  it.  A  tacit  under- 
standing exists,  but  the  universal  conscience  admits  the  fact,  deplores 
it,  and  sees  no  way  of  escape.  However,  Wiclif,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  explained  the  true  constitution  of  Christian  society.  Lol- 
lards, Hussites,  Anabaptists,  preached  his  doctrine,  and  for  doing  so 
were  slaughtered  in  thousands.  A  great  idea  is  not  driven  out  of  the 
world  like  that.     Anabaptism  will  rise  again. 

BiCHAKD  Heath. 
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THE  great  satiric  tragedy  which  Ibsen,  after  the  most  momentous 
crisis  of  his  life,  launched  at  his  country  from  his  Italian 
coign  of  'vantage,  has  been  described  and  discossed  by  innumerable 
pens.  It  has,  however,  remained,  except  in  the  merest  fragments, 
inaocessiblo  to  English  readers.  The  prose  dramas,  upon  which  the 
popular  conception  of  Ibsen  is  mainly  based,  in  no  way  represent 
either  the  poetic  brilliance  or  even  the  passion  and  the  pathos  of  the 
author  of  Brand.  The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  give  the 
English  reader  the  means,  in  some  degree,  of  forming  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  Ibsen  under  this  less  familiar  aspect. 

The  *'  Scene  *'  which  has  been  chosen  for  this  purpose  represents 
the  culiidnating  moment  of  the  drama,  but  is  nevertheless  easily 
understood  without  a  direct  knowledge  of  what  precedes.*  The 
terrible  Reformer,  whose  watchword  is,  "Give  All  or  Nothing,"  has 
already  in  obedience  to  it  sacrificed  his  chUd  by  remaining  in  defiance 
of  climate  at  his  post*  A  harder  task  is  here  laid  upon  him.  Step 
by  step  he  forces  his  broken-hearted  wife  to  sacrifice  the  memories 
and  the  relics  by  which  alone  she  lives — and  then  discovers,  in  his 
agony,  that  the  sacrifice  means,  j  net— her  life. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  translation  represents  the  original, 
as  a  rule,  line  for  line,  but  without  always  following  the  order  of  the 
rhymes,  which  is  there  quite  capricious ;  and  that  it  has  been  revised, 
with  characteristic  thoroughness  and  scholarship,  by  Mr.  W,  Archer, 
to  whom  many  felicitous  lines  aod  couplets,  as  well  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  description  of  the  Storm  (p.  3),  are  due. 


•  For  an  account  of  the  entire  work  the  reader  m»y  be  referred  to  Jicger's  "  Life  <if 
Ibsen"  (Eng.  tranK.),  pp.  H2-ia2, 
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Persons  Represented. 
Brand.  Agnes,  his  wife.  A  Gipsy-woman. 

Scene. — A  Norwegian  Manse.  Christmas  Eve.  The  room  is  dark. 
Garden  door  in  the  background;  a  window  on  otu  side^  a  door  o7i 
the  other.  Agnes,  in  nwuniing,  stands  at  the  window  and  gazes 
out  into  the  darkness, 

Agnes.  Still  he  comes  not !     Comes  not  yet ! — 
Oh,  how  hard,  with  gloom  beset, 
Still  to  wait  and  still  to  cry, 
Winning  never  a  reply ! 
Fast  they  fall,  the  softly  sifted 
Snowflakes  ;  in  a  shroud-like  woof 

They  have  swathed  the  old  church  roof —  [Listens. 

Hark  !  the  garden  latch  is  lifted ! 
Steps !  A  man's  step,  firm  and  fast ! 

[Hurnes  to  the  doo9*  and  opens  it. 
Is  it  thou  ?     Come  home  !     At  last ! 

[Brand  comes  in,  snoun/,  in  travelling  dress,  which  he 
removes  dinnng  what  follows. 

Agnes  (throws  her  arms  about  him).    Oh,  how  long  thou  wast 
away ! 
Go  not  from  me,  go  not  from  me  ; 
All  alone  I  cannot  sway 
The  black  clouds  that  overcome  me ; 
What  a  night,  what  days  have  been 
These  two — and  the  night  between ! 

Brand.  I  am  with  thee,  child,  once  more. 

[^Lights  a  single  candle,  which  throws  a  pale  radiance 
over  the  room. 
Thou  art  pale. 

Agnes.  And  worn  and  sad. 

I  have  watched  and  longed  so  sore ; 
And  this  little  leafy  bough — 
Little,  it  was  all  I  had, 
Saved  from  summer  until  now 
To  bedeck  our  Christmas  tree, — 
I  have  hung  it  there,  Brand,  see  ! 
His  the  bush  was,  so  we  said ; 

Ah,  'twas  his — it  crowned  him  dead !  \Bursts  into  tears. 

Look,  from  out  the  snow  it  peers 
Yonder,  his — 0  God — 

Brand.  His  grave, 

Agnes.  0  that  word  ! 

3rand.  Have  done  with  tears. 
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AuNES.  Yes — be  patient— ^I'll  be  bravp> ! 
But  my  sonl  is  bleeding  still, 
And  the  wound  is  raw  and  new — 
Sapped  is  all  my  strength  of  will. 
Oh,  but  better  shall  ensue ! 
Once  these  days  are  overworn, 
Thou  shalt  never  see  me  mourn ! 

Brand.  Keep'st  thou  so  God's  holy  Night  ? 

Agnes.  Ah !  Too  much  thou  must  not  crave ! 
Think — last  year  so  sweet  and  bright, 
This  year  carried  from  my  sight ; 
Carried^-carried — 

Brand  (loudly).      To  the  grave  ! 

Agnes  (shrieks).  Name  it  not ! 

Brand.  With  lungs  that  crack 

Named  it  must  be,  if  thou  shrink — 
Named,  till  echo  rolls  it  back, 
Like  a  billow  from  the  brink. 

Agnes.  Ah  !  The  word  gives  thee,  too,  pain. 
How-so  passionless  thou  boast  thee ! 
On  thy  brow  I  see  the  stain 
Of  the  agony  it  cost  thee  ! 

Brand.  On  my  brow  the  drops  that  lie 
Are  but  sea-spray  from  the  storm. 

Agnes.  And  that  dewdrop  in  thine  eye, 
Has  it  fallen  from  the  sky  ? 
No,  ah  !  no,  it  is  too  warm, 
Tis  thy  heart's  dew ! 

Brand.  Agnes,  wife. 

Let  us  bravely  face  the  strife  ; 
Stand  together,  never  flinch. 
Struggle  onward  inch  by  inch. 
Oh,  I  felt  a  man  out  there  ! 
Surges  o'er  the  reef  were  dashing  ; 
Horror  of  the  storm-lit  air 
Still'd  the  sea-gull ;  hail  was  thrashing 
Down  upon  the  boiling  sea. 
In  my  skiff,  that  mid-fiord  quivered, 
Mast  and  tackle  creaked  and  shivered. 
Tattered  sails  blew  far  a-lee. 
Scarce  a  shred  of  them  remaining. 
Every  nail  and  stanchion  straining ! 
From  the  beetling  summits  sundered, 
Down  the  avalanches  thundered  ; 
Stiff  and  stark,  with  corpse-like  faces 
Sat  the  rowers  in  their  places. 
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Then  the  soul  in  me  waxed  high  ; 
From  the  helm  I  ruled  them  all, 
Knowing  well  that  One  thereby 
Had  baptised  me  to  His  call ! 

Agnes.  In  the  tempest  to  be  strong, 
Eager  in  the  stress  of  fight, 
•         That  is  easy,  that  is  light ; 

Think  of  me,  who,  all  day  long. 
Still  must  croon  without  relief 
The  low  swallow-song  of  grief ; 
Think  of  me,  who  have  no  charm 
For  the  tedious  pain  of  life  ; 
Me,  who,  far  from  war's  alarm. 
Lack  the  fiery  joys  of  strife  : 
Think,  oh  think,  of  me,  who  share  not 
Noble  work,  but  brood  and  wait ; 
Me,  who  to  remember  dare  not, 
And  who  never  can  forget ! 

Brand.  Thou  no  noble  life-work  !    Thou  ! 
Never  was  it  great  as  now. 
Listen,  Agnes ;  thou  shalt  know 
What  to  me  our  loss  has  brought. 
Oftentimes  my  light  is  low, 
Dim  my  reason,  dull  my  thought. 
And  there  seems  a  kind  of  gladness 
In  immeasurable  sadness. 
Agnes — in  such  hours  I  see 
God,  as  at  no  other,  near ; 
Oh,  so  near,  it  seems  to  me 
I  could  speak,  and  He  would  hear. 
Like  a  lost  child  then  I  long 
To  be  folded  to  His  breast. 
And  be  gathered  by  His  strong 
Tender  Father-arms  to  rest ! 

Agnes.  Brand,  oh  see  Him  so  alway  ! 
To  thy  supplication  near — 
God  of  love  and  not  of  fear  ! 

Brand.   No  ;  I  may  not  bar  His  way. 
Nor  run  counter  to  my  call ; 
I  must  see  Him  vast,  sublime 
As  the  heavens — a  pigmy  Time 
Needs  a  giant  God  withal ! 
Oh,  but  tlioiL  mayst  see  Him  near, 
See  him  as  a  Father  dear. 
Bow  thy  head  upon  His  breast, 
There,  when  thou  art  weary,  rest, 
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Then  return,  with  fac©  aglow 
From  His  presence,  fair  and  free, 
Bear  His  glory  down  to  me 
Worn  with  battle-throat  and  throe  I 
See,  my  Agnes ;  so  to  share 
Is  the  soul  of  wedded  life : 
His,  the  turmoil  and  the  strife, 
Hers  the  healing  and  the  care ; 
This  and  this  alone,  the  true 
Wedlock,  that  makes  one  of  two. 
Since  thou  turnedst  from  the  life 
Of  the  world  to  be  my  wife, 
Boldly  cast  thy  lot  with  me, 
This  the  work  appointed  thee : 
Mine  the  stir  and  stress  of  fights 
Battle  in  the  burning  sun, 
Watching  in  the  winter  night ; 
But  for  thee,  when  all  is  done, 
To  my  parching  lips  to  hold 
Love's  full  wine-cup,  and  to  fold 
'Neath  the  breastplate's  ii'on  stress 
The  soft  robe  of  tenderness, 

[After  A  prolonged  resiatanc?,  Agnes  catches  his  exaltation.  She  will  buiy 
the  paKt>  tnrn  away  from  her  "little  world  of  dreatiis/*  and  forget  the 
mother  in  the  wife.  She  goes  out  to  prepai-e  for  theii'  lonely  Christmas 
festivity,  which  she  will  by  uo  means  forego  ;  ami  Biiand  i-sleft  tu  his  solitary 
reflections.  Tliey  are  cut  short  by  the  vi>it  of  iin  inlluential  neighbour,  the 
most  powerful  opponent  of  hL^  work^  who,  by  certain  malirions  disclofiures  of 
no  immediate  relevance  to  this  sceiie^  plunges  him  into  the  deepest  gloom. 
Ignoring  his  visitor's  exit,  he  remains  once  more  alone,] 

Brand.  Yes,  God  is  above  all  things  just, 
And  retribotion  is  His  goal  5 
Only  by  sacrifice  the  soul 
Achieves  redemption  from  the  dust ; 
Hard  truth,  our  age  appalled  descries, 
And,  thereforei  Btubbornly  denies* 

l_WaIh  up  and  domt  (lu  room* 
To  pray  ?     Ahj  pray — ^a  word  that  slips 
So  easily  from  all  men's  lips ; 
A  coin  by  all  men  lightly  paid. 
'WTiat's  prayer  ?      In  storm  and  stress  to  shout 
Unto  the  vague  Unknown  for  aid. 
Upon  Christ's  shoulders  beg  a  place. 
And  stretch  both  hands  to  Heaven  for  grace^ — 
While  knee-deep  in  the  alough  of  doubt. 
Ha  !  if  there  needed  nothing  more 
I  might  like  others  dare  to  raise 
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My  hand  and  batter  at  His  door 

Who  still  is  "  terrible  in  praise." —  [Pauses  and  reflecU. 

And  yet  in  uttermost  despair, 

In  shuddering  sorrow's  deepest  deep, 

When  Alf  at  last  had  sunk  to  sleep, 

And  all  his  mother's  kisses  vain 

Won  not  the  lost  smile  back  again — 

What  felt  I — if  it  was  not  prayer  ? 

Whence  came  that  trance,  that  ecstasy, 

That  rushing  music,  like  a  blast, 

That  sang  afar  and  hurried  past, 

Bore  me  aloft  and  set  me  free  ? 

Was  it  the  ecstasy  of  prayer  ? 

Did  I  with  God  hold  converse  there  ? 

My  anguish — did  it  reach  His  ears  ? 

Did  He  look  down  and  see  my  tears  ? 

I  know  not.     Barred  is  now  the  door, 

The  darkness  deeper  than  before, 

And  nowhere,  nowhere  any  light ! 

Yes,  She — who,  darkling,  yet  hath  sight —       [Calls  in  anguish. 

Light,  Agnes — light,  if  light  thou  hast ! 

[Ao'ES  opens  the  door  and  enters  with  the  lighted  Chrisi- 
mas  candles  ;  a  bright  glow  falls  over  the  room. 

Brand.  Light ! 

Agnes.  See,  the  Yule  light.  Brand,  at  last ! 

Brand  (softly).  The  Yule  light !     Ha  ! 

Agnes  (puttivg  them  on  tlie  table).  Have  I  been  slow  ? 

Brand.  No,  no. 

Acjnes.  Thou  must  be  cold.  Brand  ! 

Brand  (loud).  No ! 

Agnes  (smilinr/,  Jills  the  stove).  How  stem  !  It  is  thy  pride  of 
will, 
That  scorns  the  darkness  and  the  chill. 

Brand  (walking  up  and  down).  H'm,  Will ! 

Agnes  (to  her  self  as  she  decks  the  room).  Here  must  the 

candles  stand. 
Last  year  he  stretched  his  tiny  hand 
After  the  glancing,  dancing  light : 
He  was  so  joyous  and  so  bright ; 
He  started  from  his  little  chair. 

And  asked  me  if  a  sun  it  were.  [Moves  the  candles  a  little. 

See  !  now  the  candle's  glow  falls — there  / 
Now  from  his  bed  my  boy  can  see 
The  window  gleaming  cheerily  ; 
Now  can  he  peer  out  of  the  gloom 
Silently  into  our  lit  room — 
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Bat,  all !  the  glass  is  dim  ;  stay,  stay — 

I'll  wipe  that  dew  of  tears  away 

And  make  it  smile —  [Dries  the  pane. 

Brand  (softly  as  he  ivatches  Jier).   When  in  this  breast 
Will  the  wild  waters  sink  to  rest  ? 
To  refit  they  must  ! 

Agnes  (to  Tu'ndf).  How  bright  the  glow  ! 
It  seems  as  thoagh  the  sundering  wall 
Had  snnk  ;  the  low  room  grown  a  hall, 
The  murky  world  of  ice  and  snow 
Sudden  become  a  sheltered  nest, 
Where  cosily  my  child  may  rest. 
.    Brand.  What  dost  thou,  Agnes  ? 

Agnes.  Peace,  I  pray  ! 

Brand  (nearer).  Why  didst  thou  ope  the  curtain  ? 

Agnes.  Nay, 

I  dreamt,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ! 

Brand.  Snares  in  that  dream  of  thine  lie  hid, 
Close  it  again. 

Agnes  {pleading).  Brand! 

Brand.  Close,  I  say ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  be  not  harsh,  it  is  not  right. 

Brand.  Close,  close ! 

Agnes  (drawing  it).       Now  all  is  close  and  tight ; 
Yet  in  my  heart  I  scarce  can  deem 
God  injured  if,  at  sorest  need. 
In  the  brief  respite  of  a  dream 
I  tasted  comfort. 

Brand.  No,  indeed ! 

He  is  a  feeling  Judge  and  kind. 
And  will  indulgently  forbear, 
If  in  thy  service  He  should  find 
Some  idol-worship  here  and  there. 

Agnes  (bursts  into  tears).  Oh,  say,  when  will  He  cease  to  crave  ? 
ily  wings  are  weak — I  faint  and  fall — 

Brand.  He  gives  to  the  devouring  wave 
Who  in  his  giving  gives  not  all. 

Agnes.  I  have  given  all ;  I  have  no  more ! 

Brand  (shakes  his  head).  Yet  other  gifts  remain  behind. 

Agnes  (smiling).  Ask :  I've  the  courage  of  the  poor  ! 

Brand.  Give! 

Agnes.  Take !     Ah,  Brand,  thoult  nothing  find ! 

Brand.  Thy  memories  and  thy  moans  thou  hast, 
Thy  longings  and  thy  sinful  sighs — 

Agnes  {despairingly).  I  have  my  heart  of  agonies ! 
Tear,  tear  it  from  me ! 
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Brand.  Thon  hast  cast 

Thy  offerings  in  the  yawning  deep 
•For  nothing,  if  thou  coant  them  losses. 

Agnes  (shudders).     Narrow  is  thy  Lord's  way,  and  steep. 

Brand.  That  way  Will  cannot  choose  but  keep. 

Agnes.  And  Mercy's  is 

Brand  (peremptorily).  Beset  with  crosses. 

Agnes  (gazes  bejore  her ;  then,  trevibling).  Now  manifest  and 
open  lies, 
Abysmal  as  the  depths  of  space, 
That  mystic  Word. 

Brand.  What  Word? 

Agnes.  He  dies 

IVTio  sees  Jehovah  face  to  face. 

Brand  (thrown  his  ai^ms  about  her  and  clasps  her  close).  O  look: 
not  on  Him !     Close  thine  eyes ! 
Hide  thee,  0  hide  thee ! 

Agnes.  Must  I  ? 

Brand  (lets  her  go).  No ! 

Agnes.  Thou  sufferest,  Brand. 

Brand.  Thou  art  so  dear. 

Agnes.  Thou  lov'st  me,  but  thy  love  I  fear. 
'Tis  stem. 

Brand.       Too  stem  ? 

Agnes.  Ask  not ;  whereso 

Thou  goest,  I  will  also  go ! 

Brand.  Think'st  thou  without  design  I  won  thee 
Out  of  thy  gladsome  gay  content, 
Or,  half  in  earnest,  laid  upon  thee 
The  call  to  self-abandonment? 
Woe  to  us  both ;  too  dear  we  paid, 
Too  vast  a  sacrifice  we  made ; 
Thou  art  my  wife :  I  crave  thee  all 
To  live  according  to  our  call. 

Agnes.  Crave ;  only  leave  me  not. 

Brand.  Indeed 

I  must ;  for  rest  and  peace  I  need. 
Soon  shall  the  great  new  church  arise ! 

Agnes.  My  little  church  a  ruin  lies. 

Brand.  It  was  a  blessed  wind  that  blew 
And- thy  heart's  idol  overthrew  !  [Clasps  her  as  if  in  dread. 

Peace  be  upon  thee — and,  through  thee. 
Peace  also  upon  mine  and  me  !  [Goes  towards  the  side-door. 

Agnes.  Brand,  may  I  softly  set  ajar 
One  hateful  window  barrier, — so  ? 
Only  a  little  ?     May  I  ? 
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Brand  (in  the  doorv:ay).  No.  [jBots  into  his  voouk 

Agnes.  Closed,  all  closed  with  bolt  and  bar ! 
Seals  on  every  passion  set ! 
Sealed  to  sorrow  and  to  sigh, 
Sealed  the  grave  and  sealed  the  sky, 
Sealed  to  feel — and  to  forget ! 
I  will  out !     I  gasp  for  breath 
In  this  lonely  honse  of  death. 
Out  ?     Oh,  whither  ?     Angry  eyes 
Glare  upon  me  from  the  skies ! 
Can  I,  flying,  high  or  low, 
Bear  my  treasure  where  I  go  ? 
Can  I  from  my  breast  unsphere 

The  mute  vacancy  of  fear? —  [Zistens  at  Brand's  door^ 

Loud  he  reads ;  he  cannot  hear. 
There's  no  comfort !     There's  no  way ! 
God  is  busy ;  lists  to-day 
But  to  song  and  praise  and  blessing 
Of  the  happy,  child-possessing, 
Bichly-gifbed  of  the  earth. 
Christmas  is  the  feast  of  mirth. 
Me  He  sees  not,  nor  takes  heed 

Of  a  lonelyi  mother's  need. —  [Goes  cautiously  to  tJm  irlndoit\ 

Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  back, 
Till  the  clear  and  kindly  ray 
Chase  the  horror  of  night  away 
From  his  chamber  bare  and  black  ? 
Nay,  he  is  not  there  at  all. 
Yule's  the  children's  festival, 
He  hath  got  him  leave  to  rise. 
Haply  now  he  stands,  and  cries. 
Stretches  little  arms  in  vain 
To  his  mother's  darkened  pane. 
Was  not  that  a  baby's  voice  ? 
Alf,  Tve  neither  will  nor  choice ! 
All  is  barred  and  bolted  here. 
'Tis  thy  father's  bidding,  dear  ! 
Alf,  I  may  not  open  now  ! 
An  obedient  child  art  thou ! 
We  ne'er  grieved  him,  thou  and  I. 
Oh,  fly  home  then  to  the  sky. 
There  is  gladness,  there  is  light. 
There  thy  merry  comrades  stay 
Till  thou  come  to  join  their  play. 
Oh,  but  weep  not  in  their  sight, 
Nor  to  any  soul  betray 
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That  thy  father  bade  me  lock. 

When  thy  little  hand  did  knock. 

Years  bring  sterner,  sadder  stress 

Than  a  little  child  may  guess. 

Say,  he  sorrowed,  say,  he  sighed ; 

Say,  he  wove  the  garden's  pride 

All  into  a  wreath  for  thee. 

'Tis  his  doing !     Canst  thou  see  ? 

[Lutem^  starts^  and  shaken  hti^  head. 

Oh,  I  dream  !     Not  bar  and  wall 

Only  from  my  love  divide  me. 

When  the  purging  fire  hath  tried  me 

In  its  anguish,  then  alone 

Shall  the  parting  barriers  fall 

And  the  mighty  bolts  be  battered, 

And  the  vaulted  dungeons  shattered, 

And  the  prison  hinges  groan  ! 

Much,  oh,  much  is  to  be  done 

Ere  we  parted  twain  be  one. 

I  with  silent,  toiling  hands 

Still  will  labour  on,  to  fill 

The  abyss  of  his  commands ; 

I  shall  nerve  me,  I  shall  will. 

But  it  is  the  Feast  this  eve — 

Last  year's  how  unlike  !     And  wait ! 

We  will  honour  it  in  state. 

I  will  fetch  my  treasures  forth, 

Whereof  the  uncounted  worth 

Best  a  mother  can  conceive, 

To  whose  spirit  they  express 

All  her  life-lost  happiness. 

[Site  kncds  down  by  the  cvphotird^  and  takes  various 
things  out  of  a  drawer.  At  the  same  m&ment^ 
Brand  opcn^  the  door^  and  is  about  to  speak j  when 
he  observes  her  ocevpation^  checks  himself  and 
rcmmns  standing,  Agnes  does  not  see  him. 
Brand  Qioftlg).  Haunting  still  the  mortal  mound. 

Playing  in  Death's  garden-ground. 

AcJNES.  Lo,  the  robe,  the  veil  that  clad 

At  the  font  my  little  lad. 

Under  it  his  cloak  I've  laid — [Holds  it  up,  gazes  at  it,  and  laughs. 

Lord,  how  brave  it  looks  and  bright ! 

Ah,  he  was  a  bonny  sight 

In  his  festal  robes  arrayed ! 

Here's  the  scarf,  the  cape  he  wore 

When  the  keen  wind  first  he  bore ; 
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Longer  was  it  than  was  meet 
Then,  but  quickly  grew  too  spare — 
I  will  lay  it  with  them  there. 
Gloves  and  stockings — (Oh,  what  feet !) 
And  his  hood  of  silken  fold 
That  had  fenced  him  from  the  cold. 
All  nnased  and  clean  and  sweet. 
Oh,  and  there  the  wrappings  warm 
That  shonld  shield  his  little  form 
For  the  journey,  from  the  storm  ; 
Weary  unto  death  was  I, 
When  again  I  laid  them  by ! 

Brand  (dasps  his  hands  in  anguish),  Mercy,  Grod !     I  strive 
in  vain ! 
Shatter  her  last  idol-shrine 
By  some  other  hand  than  mine ! 

Agnes.  Did  I  weep  ?     Behold,  a  stain  ! 
Oh,  my  treasure  !     Jewell'd  prize, 
Bathed  in  floods  from  aching  eyes. 
Lit  with  fires  of  tortured  Will, 
Holy  Crowning-vesture,  worn 
By  a  child  to  Death's  font  borne, 
Oh,  what  riches  have  I  still ! 

[A  sharp  JcnocJc  at  the  outer  door ;  Agnes  timis  icitha 

cry,  and  at  the  same  moment  sees  Brand.      The 

door    is   hurd   open,    and  a    Woman,   ra//gedly 

dressed,  enters  hastily,  with  a  ehild  in  Iter  arms. 

Woman  (looking  at  the  child's  clotlies,  calls  to  Agnes).   Thou 

rich  mother,  share  with  me ! 
Agnes.  Thou  art  richer  far  ! 
Woman.  I  see, 

Thou  art  of  the  common  breed. 
Crammed  with  words,  and  void  of  deed. 

Brand  (approaching  her.)  Tell  me  what  thou  seekest. 
Woman.  Tliecj 

Troth,  I  do  not  seek,  at  least ! 
Rather  to  the  wind  and  rain 
Will  I  hurry  out  again. 
Than  be  sermon'd  by  a  priest ; 
Rather  to  the  wild  sea  fly, 
Drown  and  rot  beneath  the  sky, 
Than  Til  hear  the  black  man  tell 
How  I'm  on  the  way  to  hell ; 
Can  I  help,  the  devil  take  me, 
Being  what  Gk)d  chose  to  make  me  ? 

Brand  (fo  himself.)  Voice  and  feature  pierce  me  still 
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With  a  dim  and  icy  dread. 

Agnes.  Thou  sbalt  warm  thee,  if  thou'rt  chill ; 
And — thy  hungry  child  be  fed. 

Woman.  Where  there's  warmth  and  where  there's  light. 
Brats  of  gipsies  may  not  stay  ; 
We  must  haunt  the  lone  highway, 
Hill  and  forest,  heath  and  height ; 
We  must  wander,  we  must  roam, 
Leave  to  others  house  and  home. 
I  must  swiftly  from  this  place. 
Dogs  of  justice  are  behind  me, 
Sheriff,  bailiff,  all  in  chase, 
Hungering  to  catch  and  bind  me  ! 

Brand.  Here  thou  shalt  have  shelter. 

Woman.  Here ! 

lloof'd  above  and  waird  about  ? 
No !     The  winter  night  is  clear, 
And  the  breezes  blithe  without. 
But  a  rag  to  wrap  the  child ! 
That  were  something  !      Sooth,  its  wild 
Rascal  brother  fled,  and  bore 
With  him  all  the  clouts  it  wore. 
Look,  it  lies  half  naked — blue, 
Stiff  and  stark  and  frozen  through, 
By  the  storm-wind's  icy  breath. 

Brand.  Woman,  on  the  road  to  death, 
Free  thy  infant  from  thy  doom  ; 
Free  him  from  thy  grief  and  gloom  : 
Of  his  birth  111  blot  the  brand. 

Woman.  Much,  sooth,  tliou  dost  understand  ! 
Such  a  wonder  none  on  earth 
Can,  nor  shall  do,  though  he  can ! 
War  on  you  that  set  the  ban,  — 
Wot  ye  where  it  was,  that  birth  ? 
In  a  ditch- side,  on  the  ground, 
Gamblers  drank  and  shouted  round — . 
Christened  in  the  sleety  slime. 
Crossed  with  charcoal  ashes-grime, 
Suckled  with  a  spirit  flask ; — 
When  his  mother  bore  him  first 
There  were  some  stood  by  and  cursed, 
Who  could  they  be,  do  you  ask  ? 
Bless  you !     Why,  the  baby's  father, 
Or, — the  baby's  fathers  rather  1 

Brand.  Agnes? 

Agnes.  Yes. 
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Brand.  Thy  duty's  clear. 

Agnes  (shuddering.)     Never  !  never !  Brand,  to  her ! 

Woman.  Give  me,  give  me  !     Give  me  all ! 
Silk  and  broidered  jacket  small ! 
Nought's  too  good,  and  nought  too  bad, 
If  'twill  warm  my  starving  lad. 
He'li  be  going  by-and-by. 
Thaw  his  body  ere  he  die ! 

Brand  (to  Agnes).  Choice  is  calling !     Hear  st  thou  now  ? 

Woman.  Store  enough  of  clothes  hast  thou 
For  thy  dead  child :  hast  thou  none 
For  my  death-doomed  living  one  ? 

Brand.  Is  not  this  a  warning  cry 
Importuning  bodef  ully  ? 

Woman.  Give! 

Agnes.  'Tis  sacrilege  blood-red  ! 

Desecration  of  the  dead ! 

Brand.  Vainly  given  to  death  he  was 
If  thou  at  the  threshold  pause. 

Agnes  (crushed).  I  obey.     My  heart's  quick  root 
I  will  traipiple  under  foot. 
Woman,  come  thou  and  receive, 
I  will  share  it  with  thee. 

Woman.  Giva ! 

Brand.  Share  it,  say'st  thou  ? — Agnes  ;  sliare  it  ? 

Agnes  (mildly).  I  will  rather  die  than  spare  it 
All !     See,  inch  by  inch  I've  bent 
To  thy  will ;  my  force  is  spent ! 
Haifa  enough ;  she  needs  no  more ! 

Brand.  Was  the  whole  too  mucB  before. 
When  for  thy  child  it  was  meant  ? 

Agnes  (gives).  Woman,  take ;  in  this  was  clad 
At  the  font  my  little  lad. 
Here  the  scarf,  cloak,  mantle,  good 
For  the  night  air,  here  the  hood 
Warm  for  winter ;  take  this  last-^« 

Woman.  Give  me ! 

Brand.  Is  that  all  thou  hast  ? 

Agnes  (gives  again).  Take  the  crowning  vesture  worn, 
By  the  chjld  to  Death's  Font  borne ! 

Woman.  So  !     I  see  there's  nothing  more, 
m  clear  out  without  delay, 
Dress  my  baby  at  the  door — 
Then  with  all  my  pack  away  !  \G0e9. 

Agnes  (in  violent  inner  conflict ;  at  length  asks).  Is  it  reason. 
Brand,  to  lay 
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Further  bidding  on  me  ? 

Brand.  Say, 

Didst  thou  with  a  glad  heart  go 
To  thy  task  of  giving  ? 

Agnes.  No, 

Brand.  Then  thy  gift  is  vainly  willed 
And  His  bidding  unfulfilled.  [Goinff^ 

Agnes  {remains  silent  until  he  is  near  the  door^  then  calls.y 
Brand ! 

Brand.  What  wilt  thou  ? 

Agnes.  I  have  lied — 

See,  I'm  humbled,  I  am  grieved. 
Never  knew'st  thou  nor  believed, 
Anything  was  left  beside. 

Brand.  Well! 

Agnes  {takes  a  folded  child's  cap  from  her  hosovi).  See,  <me  I 
thought  to  hide — 
One! 

Brand.  The  cup  t 

Agnes.  Yes,  tear-bewet. 

Clammy  with  his  mortal  sweat, 
There  in  my  beating  bosom  set ! 

Brand.  In  thy  idol-bonds  abide.  [Goiruj^. 

Agnes.  Hold ! 

Brand.  What  wilt  thou  ? 

Agnes.  Thou  dost  know. 

[Holds  aiU  the  cap  to  hivi^ 

Brand    {approaches   and   asks,    without   taking   it).     Gladly 
given  ? 

Agnes.  Gladly ! 

Brand.  So. 

At  the  door  she  lingers  yet.  [Goes. 

A(iNES.   Shivered,  shattered — plucked  away — 
All  that  bound  me  to  the  clay ! 

[Stands  awhile  motionless  ;  hy  degrees  her  face  asfntrnes 
an   expression  of  radiant  gladness.     Bbakd  r^J- 
turns  ;  site  flics  joyously  toioards  him,  flings  her^ 
self  about  his  neck,  and  cities. 
I  am  free.  Brandy  I  am  free ! 

Brand.  Agnes ! 

Agnes.  Night  is  fled  from  me  ! 

All  the  terrors  that  oppressed 
Like  an  incubus  my  breast, 
In  the  gulf  are  sunk  to  rest ! 
Will  hath  conquered  in  the  fray, 
Cloud  and  mist  are  swept  away ; 
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Through  the  night,  athwart  the  Dead, 
Streaks  of  morning  glimmer  red. 
Graveyard  !     Graveyard !     By  tlie  word 
Now  no  more  a  tear  is  stirred  ; 
By  the  name  no  wound  is  riven, 
Risen  is  the  child  to  heaven  ! 

Brand.  Agnes !     Thou  hast  conquered  now  I 

AuNES.  I  indeed  have  conquered.      Yes  ; 
Conquered  death  and  bitterneas  ! 
Ob  J  look  up,  look  heavenward,  thou  ! 
See,  before  the  throne  he  stands— 
As  in  old  days — radiant,  glad, 
To  us  stretching  down  his  hands ! 
Though  a  thousand  mouths  I  had, 
Leave  to  ask,  and  to  obtain, 
Never  one  of  them  should  pray 
For  his  coming  back  again, 
O  how  wond'roua  is  God's  way  ! 
By  that  sacrifice,  so  grievous, 
Won  from  bondage  is  my  soul  ; 
He  was  given  us  but  to  leave  ns, 
Died,  to  lure  me  to  the  goal. 
Thanks  be  to  thee  that  thy  hand 
Stoutly  strove,  and  firmly  led — 
Ah,  I  saw  thine  own  heart  bled. 
Now  it  is  for  Uuc,  instead, 
In  the  vale  of  choice  to  stand, 
Now  for  thtr  to  hear  the  call 
Of  the  awful  '*  Nought  or  AIL*' 

BllAM).   Agnes,  this  is  darkly  said  ; — 
Vanquished,  lo,  our  sorrow  lies  ! 

Ag5ES.  Thou  forget'st  the  word  of  dread: 
Whoso  sees  Jehovah,  dies ! 

Brand  (darfs  ba4:.k).  Woe  upon  me  !     What  a  light 
Thou  hast  kindled  !     Never !      No ! 
I  have  stalwart  hands  for  fight, 
And  I  will  not  let  thee  go ! 
Tear  all  earthly  ties  from  me, 
All  possessions  I  will  lose, 
Only  never,  never  thee  [ 

Agnes.  At  the  cross-way  stand'st  thou  :  choose ! 
Quench  the  kindled  light  I  brought, 
Fenoe  the  fountain  of  my  thought, 
Give  me  back  my  idol  treasures, 
(Still  she  lingers  by  the  door), 
Give  me  back  the  earthly  pleasures 
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Of  the  bright,  blind  days  of  yore ; 
Thrust  me  back  into  the  pit 
Where  till  now  I  soothed  my  sin, 
Deeper,  deeper  thrust  me  in — 
Thou  canst  lightly  compass  it ; 
Clip  my  wings  and  check  my  flight, 
Load  my  feet,  and  drag  me  bound 
Down,  down  from  thy  dizzy  height 
.  To  my  lowly  native  ground ; 
Let  me  lead  the  life  I  led 
When  the  darkness  yet  was  dread ; 
If  thou  darest  thus  to  lose. 
Then,  as  ever,  I  am  thine ; 
At  the  cross-way  stand'st  thou  :  choose ! 

Brand.  Woe,  if  such  a  choice  were  mine. 
Ah,  but  in  some  place  afar. 
Where  no  bitter  memories  are, 
Death  and  darkness  thou  shalt  brave ! 

Agnes.  Hast  thou  here  thy  work  forgotten, 
Holy  work  — and  holy  grave  ? 
And  the  thousands  sin-besotten, 
It  is  here  thy  task  to  save — 
Those  thou  guidest  for  God's  sake 
To  the  Fountain  that  renews  ? 
At  the  cross-way  stand'st  thou :  choose ! 

Brand.  Then  I  have  no  choice  to  make. 

Agnes  (throws  herself  on  his  neck).     Thanks  for  that,    and 
thanks  for  all ! 
Thou  the  weary  one  hast  led  ; 
Over  me  the  dank  mists  fall, 
Thou  wilt  watch  beside  my  bed. 

Brand.  Sleep !  Thy  day's  work  now  is  done. 

AcfNES.  Done,  and  now  the  lamp  alight. 
I  have  fought  out  all  my  might, 
I  am  weary  of  the  sun. 
Oh,  but  praising  God  is  best ! 
Brand,  good  night ! 

Brand.  Good  night ! 

Agnes.  Good  night ! 

Thanks  for  all.     Now  I  will  rest.  [Ooes, 

Brand  (clenches  his  hands  against  his  breast).  Sonl,  be  patient 
in  thy  pain  ! 
Triumph  in  its  bitter  cost. 
All  to  lose  was  all  to  gain ; — 
Nought  abideth  but  the  Lost ! 

C.  H.  HnroBD. 
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inquiry  of  the  Lorda'  Committee  into  the  constitution  and 
management  of  our  leading  liospitAls  has  brought  to  light 
various  weak  points  and  anomalies,  though  not  perhaps  so  many  as 
were  expected ;  but  although  the  Committee  has  now  been  sitting  for 
many  months,  and  has  asked  hundreds  of  questions,  relevant  and  irre* 
levant,  of  scores  of  witnesses,  it  has  not  yet  discovered  what  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  point  in  our  whole  hospital  system — a  missing  link,  for 
want  of  which  our  multiplying  charities  still  faO  to  relieve  hundreds 
of  our  fellow-creatares  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need  and  suffering. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  thatj  with  all  our  general  and  special 
hospitals,  whose  name  is  legion,  for  every  form  of  curable  disease- 
and  every  system  of  treatment,  with  our  British  Home  for  Incurables^ 
and  our  palace  on  Ptitney  Heath,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  refuge, 
home,  or  hospital  but  the  workhouse  for  the  man  who  is  neither 
curable  nor  incurable,  but  actually  dying- 

If  a  man  will  only  live.  Christian  charity  will  do  much  for 
him ;  if  he  can  be  made  strong  and  well,  in  our  hospitals,  if  he 
remain  ill,  in  the  Homes  we  have  alluded  to ;  only  he  most  live^ 
for  the  very  obvious  reason,  in  the  latter  case,  if  there  were  none 
other,  that  to  get  into  either  of  the  two  *'  Incurables  "  he  must  wait 
some  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  marked  for  death,  the  charity  of  the  nineteenth  century  knows  hira 
not.  It  has  provided  no  single  Home  in  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
fo*"  his  reception,  where  his  last  sufferings  can  be  relieved  and  his 
dying  spirit  cheered.  The  solitary  exception  to  this  extraordinary 
state  of  things  is  the  tiny  hospital  of  which  we  shall  speak,* 

In  Dublin  tliere  has  been  a  **  Hospital  for  the  Dying"  for  twelve 
years.     Let  us  hear  what  is  said  of  it : — 


*  Tliere  It  m  single  ward  in  tbe  Middlesex  Hospital  where  cancer  patiento  (but  none 
others)  are  reqpivediill  tbej  die  ;  and  I  hear  that  some  djing  patients  areaUowed  to 
remain  at  a  Nnrsing  Home  at  Kllbum.  If  any  other  provision  exist*  it  in  nnknown 
to  the  writer  and  to  the  physioianM  he  has  conferred  with. 
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•*  Whether  or  not  it  is  true— and  I  do  believe  it  is  a  fact — that  no  such 
institution  as  a  *  Hospital  for  the  Dying  '  is  to  be  found  an}T*"her©  but  in  our 
own  mar\'^eHously  charitable  land,  certain  I  am  that  in  no  part  of  the  known 
world,  except  Ireland,  would  one  see  on  the  public  high-road  a  great  bnuB 
plate  affixed  to  a  gateway  and  bearing  the  title  I  have  just  now  uamed. 
Anywhere  else  the  mere  letter  of  the  superscription  would  be  considered  as 
unendurable  as  a  vision  of  a  *  bare-ribbe<l  death  *  or  an  invitation  to  '  cotne 
and  eit  upon  the  nmrgent  of  our  graves/  '* 

Sach  are  the  words  with  which  in  1880  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ireland  introduced  to  the  public  their  new 
effort*  Deeply  impressed  witli  the  need  in  Dublin  of  »  Hame 
into  which  could  be  received — 

**  not  suft*erers  from  a  t^niponu  y  illnesg  who  might,  tjnder  good  treat- 
ment, l:>e  restored  to  health  ;  uor  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  diseosee, 
who  yet  might  linger  for  months  or  years ;  but  those  on  whom  the  hand  of 
death  was  matiifestly  laid,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  were  not  admis- 
sible into  the  eidsting  hospitals ;  " 

they  opened  the  **  Hospital  for  the  Dying '*  on  December  9,1879. 
Gloomy  though  the  name  sounds  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
sufierers  appear,  the  surroundings  and  atmosphere  of  the  place  are 
wonderfully  cheerful ;  the  house  being  full  of  cosy  rooms  instead  of 
cheerless  wards,  while  without  the  birds  and  trees  and  sunshine  do 
their  best  to  brighten  the  scene.  At  the  time  this  Home  waa 
founded  the  effort  was  unique  ;  no  such  institution  existing  in  the 
ihree  kingdoms.  A  Wait  soon  shows  the  value  of  the  work. 
In  the  men's  ward  you  may  see  a  fire-brigade  man  dying  of  con- 
sumption caused  by  the  wet,  the  burning  heat,  the  steam,  and  the 
-chilly  wind  endured  night  after  night  while  attending  fires.  Next 
is  a  soldier  dying  from  a  cheat  disease  caught  on  foreign  service ;  then 
an  aged  policeman,  an  old  family  butler,  a  young  clerk,  whoso  wife 
with  her  baby  is  sitting  by  his  side ;  all  of  whom  but  for  this 
Institution  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  overcrowded  '*  Poorhouae,'* 
or  die  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  privation  and  want, 

A  Home  similar  in  object,  if  not  in  creed,  was  opened  in  theNoitli 
of  London  in  1885,  and  is  still  in  1891,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
*'*  Hospital  for  the  Dying  "  in  the  whole  metropolis.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  until  1865  no  such  iostitution  existed,  and  that  our 
hospitals  have  for  years  daUy  turned  away  from  tbeir  doors  **  niiacut* 
able ''cases,  without  the  slightest  provision  being  ever  made  for  those 
unhappy  sufferers,  who,  too  ill  to  be  cured,  had  to  die  as  best  they 
could,  and  where  they  could, — until  a  Scotch  lady,  at  her  own  ejq>ejisey 
opened  the  first  eight  beds  of**  Friedenheim/'  Unaided,  she  stepped 
into  the  gap  unfilled  by  charity,  and  by  the  devotion  of  her  life  and 
means,  aided  by  help  from  a  few  private  friends,  she  has  single- 
handed  kept  this  tiny  port  of  refuge  open  for  five  long  years.  Of  a 
firm  yet  tender  disposition,  blessed  with  a  happy  and  serene  temp^-^ 
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rameot,  and  sustained  by  a  deep  and  ardent  faith  and  a  whole- 
hearted love  of  her  work,  she  has  stood  the  amazing  strain  of 
carrying  on  a  work  that  contained  no  element  of  human  hope,  and 
whose  only  reward  was  the  conscioosaesg  of  the  supreme  value  of  her 
task,  and  the  comfort  of  alleviating  the  last  snfferings  and  brighten- 
ing the  dying  moments  of  dying  men. 

This  latest  development  of  the  Medical  Mission  movementj  doubly 
blest  in  that  it  cares  for  not  souls  alone,  but  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body,  received  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  sixty- 
two  sufferers.  It  was  then  enlarged  to  ten  beds,  five  for  men  and  five 
for  women,  which  remain  the  only  ten  beds,*  we  repeat  once  more, 
oar  metropolis  can  boast  outside  the  workhouse,  where  a  man  can  be 
received  suffering  from  mortal  illness,  and  die  in  peace. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  the 
hospitals  or  their  system.  The  beds  they  contain  are  all  too  few  for  the 
needs  of  those  who  can  be  cured,  and  are  indeed  in  many  cases  actually 
engaged  beforehand^  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  seek  to  relax  the  rule 
that  bars  the  hospital  door  against  hopeless  and  dying  cases.  Never- 
theless, this  does  not  lessen  the  hardship  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
unhappy  sufferer  who  is  refused,  or  the  still  more  unhappy  one  who, 
having  been  admitted  to  a  cosy  ward  and  a  comfortable  bed,  has  after 
a  few  weeks  to  be  sent  away,  as  incurable  and  slowly  dying,  to  the  sore 
anxieties  and  the  wretched  surroundings  from  whence  he  camo.  As 
we  have  said,  there  is  no  escape  from  this  position,  for  our  hospitals 
are  built  and  supported  to  save  life  and  restore  health.  Taming  to  the 
special  disease  of  consumption,  of  which  some  8000  persons  die  annually 
in  London  alone,  the  need  of  some  further  provision  appears  all  the 
more  urgent,  not  alone  for  the  comfort  of  the  dying,  but  for  the  safety 
of  the  living.  By  the  necessary  rules  of  our  large  institutions  for 
consumption,  only  those  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  curing 
are  admitted,  and  even  then,  if  this  prospect  fades  away,  the  doomed 
sufferer  must  make  room  for  some  more  hopeful  case.  The  proper 
carrying  out  of  these  rules  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  painful  duties 
of  the  visiting  physicians.  What  is  the  future  of  these  cases?  If 
penniless  they  must  go  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  which,  though  an 
undoubted  boon  to  many,  is  nevertheless  a  hardship  almost  worse  than 
death  itself  to  others,  who,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  consumptive 
patients,  may  be  of  gentle  birth,  and  have  often  occupied  useful 
and  honourable  positions  in  society.  Consider  for  one  moment  the 
anguished  heart  of  the  young  dressmaker  or  governess,  who,  having 
just  exhausted  her  little  savings  in  her  lodgings,  has  been  admitted 
into  a  hospital  only  to  be  removed  after  a  few  weeks  to  the  nearest 
workhouse. 

Again  we  repeat — not  one  word  is  to  be  said  against  these  institu- 
•  Except  those  already  oarnedi 
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tions,  which  M'e  ncjw  most  excellently  managed ;  for  without  them 
the  misery  of  the  poor  would  indeed  bft  unbearable  ;  but  they  wero 
never  intended  for  the  reception  of  numbers  who,  owing  to  the  great 
want  of  a  hospital  for  the  dying,  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  Bot  snp- 
posing  the  sufierer  has  a  little  money,  and  perhaps  a  wife  and  family. 
In  this  case  he  returns  to  them  \  and  while,  on  the  one  hand^  in  the 
close  atmosphere  of  one  or  two  rooms  he  spreads  the  fatal  disease 
amongst  his  children,  who  already  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it ; 
their  noisy  play,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  want  of  needed  comforts^ 
greatly  add  to  his  closing  sufferings.  From  the  testimony  I  have 
already  received,  it  is  clear  that  to  the  doctors  as  well  as  the  patients 
at  our  chest  hospitals,  a  hospital  for  the  dying  would  be  a  special  boon. 

One  or  two  instances  from  real  life  may  place  the  need  and  want 
of  such  hospitals  in  a  still  cleai*er  light. 

A  young  orphan  girl  without  friends,  in  one  of  our  large  business 
houses,  was  stricken  with  incurable  consumption.  Her  pathetic 
remark  when  she  had  to  leave  the  business  was,  "  I  must  hire  a  little 
room  to  die  in.*'  This  she  did  ;  and  suffered  and  died  alone,  but  for 
occasional  visits  from  her  few  friends,  for  no  '*  Friedenheim ''  existed 
then.  A  respectable  clerk  from  the  City,  being  discharged  from  a 
chest  hospital,  returned  to  live  at  home  for  a  week,  and  then,  his  means 
exhausted,  with  a  broken  heart  prepared  for  removal  to  the  workhouse, 
when  he  heard  of  Friedenheim.  Those  who  have  never  been  in  such 
circumstances  can  hardly  understand  what  a  load  was  lifted  off  his 
heart. 

Another  girl,  a  young  dressmaker  and  ladies'-maid,  who  had  snved 
£40,  after  spending  it  in  two  years*  illness,  was  left  with  nothing  before* 
her  but  the  workhouse.  Fortunately,  she  heard  of  this  hosjntal  and 
was  admitted,  and  thus  saved  from  surroundings  to  her  worse  than 
death  itself.  Cold  critics  in  their  armchairs  may  condemn  such 
feelings  as  unreasonable,  but  at  least  they  are  human,  and  far  more 
common  than  is  generally  known. 

Miss  Davidson,  whose  name  I  have  kept  back  till  now,  the  untiring 
head  of  this  work,  could  furnish  many  more  incidents,  if  such  were 
required,  to  show  the  widespread  need  to  which  this  hospital  ministers. 
I  will  give  but  two,  the  first  well  illustrating  Miss  Davidson's  special 
capacity  for  this  trying  work-  An  ex-member  of  the  police,  brought 
in  one  Saturday  night  far  gone  in  consumption,  insisted  on  the  Monday 
on  going  out  to  post  a  letter ;  though  this  was  against  the  rules,  nothing 
would  keep  him  back,  so  Miss  Davidson  went  out  too.  She  saw  him 
post  a  letter,  and  then  go  straight  to  the  public-house.  She  followed 
him  in,  and  entreated  him  to  come  back.  Not,  however,  until  he 
had  drunk  the  whisky  would  he  listen  to  her,  and  return  quietly  to 
bed.  Next  day  he  expressed  his  sorrow,  and  in  a  week  he  died  ia 
peace,  profoundly  impressed  to  the  last  with  a  love  that  neither  his 
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groBS  offence  nor  a  broken  bye-law  could  quench.  The  other  case 
is  a  striking  one.  On  Friday,  the  13th  of  lasfc  month,  a  youQg  waiter, 
about  twenty-five,  was  brought  by  a  '*  mate  *'  (who  paid  his  cab  for 
him)  to  one  of  our  Consumption  hospitals,  and  left  to  be  seen  by  the 
doctor.  He  had  been  discharged  as  iiicoral»le  from  tlxe  Middlesex 
Hospital,  after  being  there  five  months,  and  for  three  weeks  his 
**mate"  had  taken  him  in,  and  provided  for  him.  The  doctor 
found  the  man  too  far  gone  to  be  received,  and  told  him  so.  In 
An  agony  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  Good  God !  what  shall 
I  do  ?  "  On  account  of  his  distress  he  was  allowed  to  remain  over 
Sunday  before  being  taken  to  the  workhouse.  A  nurse,  knowing  of 
Friedenheim,  determined  to  find  out  if  there  was  a  vacancy.  Alas! 
she  was  too  late !  On  Saturday  afternoon,  after  passing  a  bad  and 
restless  night,  the  nurse  having  just  crossed  the  passage,  the  man  got 
hold  of  a  razor,  and  in  his  despair  cut  his  throat,  and  when  the  nurse 
returned  he  was  quite  dead.  Of  course  it  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
and  showed  a  very  improper  frame  of  mind  not  to  be  thankful  for 
the  shelter  our  Poor  Law  authorities  would  have  afforded  him  ;  but 
can  we  not  understand  as  we  read  this  story  something  of  the  blank 
despair  that  must  fill  the  hearts  of  dying  men,  rejected  in  turn  by 
hospital  after  hospital,  and  finding  that  for  them,  at  any  rate,  no  hand 
of  charity  is  stretched  out  to  save  ? 

Besides  the  direct  work  for  the  dyings  Friedenheim  has  at  times, 
by  the  wise  judgment  of  its  directress,  been  allowed  to  afford  a 
temporazy  resting-place  to  chronic  sulTerers  on  their  way  to  one  of  our ' 
large  Incurable  Homes.  One  such  case  is  that  of  a  policeman,  known 
to  me  in  the  F  Division,  who,  slipping  and  falling  through  a  sky- 
light one  snowy  night,  so  injured  his  spine  that  he  was  completely 
paralysed.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary*s  Hospital,  and  kindly 
kept  there  until  he  could  be  kept  no  longer,  and  was  then  brought  to 
Friedenheim.  Had  these  ten  beds  not  existed,  he  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  sent  to  the  workhouse,  which  would  have  disqualified 
hira  for  the  Home  for  Incurables,  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
admitted.  Although  this  Home  is  almost  uuknown,  from  200  to  300 
cases  are  refused  every  year,  against  the  forty  that  are  accepted,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  better  known  the  position  would  be 
etill  more  distressing. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  pressing  need  of  this  form  of 
charity.  Miss  Da\^dson*s  Home  is  now  about  to  be  enlarged;  but 
no  one  institution  will  meet  the  case  ;  and  these  lines  will  have  served 
its  purpose  if  they  call  the  attention  of  the  living  to  this  urgent  need 
of  the  dying,  and  of  the  charitable  public  to  a  new  demand  upon  their 
sympathies  and  their  purses* 

Alfred  T,  Schofield. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA. 


KliTERRING  to  a  particular  pliase  of  tliis  memorable  combat, 
'  Mr.  KiBglake  wrote:  *'The  question  is  not  ripe  for  conclusive 
decision;  some  of  those  who,  as  is  supposed,  might  tlirow  much  light 
upon  it,  have  hitherto  maintained  silence."  It  was  in  1868  that  the 
fourth  volume — the  Balaclava  volume — of  Mr.  King!ake*a  History- 
was  published.      Sinco  he  wrote,  singularly  few  of  those  who  could 

^ throw  light  on  obscure  points  of  the  battle  have  broken  silence. 
3rd  George  Paget  s  Journal  furnished  little  fresh  information,  since 
ir.  Kinglake  had  previously  used  it  extensively.  There  is  but  a 
Bparkortwo  of  new  light  in  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  recent  compendium. 
Ajb  the  years  roll  on  the  number  of  survivors  diminishes  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  nor  does  one  hear  of  anything  valuable  left  behind  by  those 
who  fall  out  of  the  thinning  ranks.  The  reader  of  the  period,  in  de- 
fault of  any  other  authority,  betakes  himself  to  Kinglake.  There  are 
those  who  term  Kinglake's  volumes  romance  rather  than  history — or, 
more  mildly,  the  romance  of  history.  But  this  is  unjust  and  untrue. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  of  his  style  j  that  gift;  apart,  his 
]Qest  for  accurate  information  was  singularly  painstaking,  searching, 

'ttnd  scrupulous.  Tet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  always  welt 
served.  He  had,  perforce,  to  lean  on  the  statements  of  men  who  were 
partisans,  writing  as  he  did  so  near  his  period  that  nearly  all  men 
charged  with  information  were  partisans.  British  officers  are  not 
given  to  thrusting  on  a  eironicler  tales  of  their  own  prowess.  But 
€<fprU  (k  mrps  in  our  service  is  so  strong^ — and,  spite  of  its  incidental 
failings  that  are  almost  merits,  what  lover  of  his  country  could  wish 
to  aee  it  weakened  ?— that  men  of  otherwise  implicit  veracity  wilF 
strain  truth,  and  that  is  a  weak  phrase^  to  exalt  the  conduct  of  their 
comrades  and  their  corps.      No  doubt    Mr.    Kinglake   occasionally 
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suffered  because  of  this  propensity;  and,  with  eveiy  respect,  his 
literary  coi^^  d'ceU,  except  as  regards  the  Alma,  where  he  saw  for 
himself,  and  Inkerman,  where  no  coup  d*ceil  was  possible,  was  some- 
what iinpaired  by  his  having  to  make  his  picture  of  battle  a  mosaic, 
each  fragment  contributed  by  a  distinct  actor  concentrated  on  his 
own  particular  bit  of  fighting.  If  ever  military  histoiy  becomes  a 
fine  art,  we  may  find  the  intending  historian,  ieJive  to  the  proverb 
that  "  onlookers  see  most  of  the  game,"  detailing  capable  persons  with 
something  of  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  umpire  of  a  sham  fight,  to 
be  answerable  each  for  a  given  section  of  the  field,  the  historian  him- 
self acting  as  the  correlative  of  the  umpire  in  chief. 

It  is  true  that  the  battle  of  Balaclava  was  fought  to  "  a  gallery  " 
consistiog  of  the  gazers  who  looked  down  into  the  plain  from  the  up- 
land of  the  Chersonese.  But  of  close  and  virtually  independent 
spectators  of  the  battle's  most  thrilling  episodes,  so  near  the  climax 
of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  charge  that  they  heard  the  clash  of  the  sabres, 
so  close  to  the  lip  of  the  Valley  of  Death  that  they  discerned  the 
wounds  of  our  stricken  troopers  who  strewed  its  sward,  and  could 
greet  and  be  greeted  by  the  broken  groups  that  rode  back  out  of  the 
"  mouth  of  hell,"  there  was  but  one  small  body  of  people.  This  body 
consisted  of  the  officers  and  men  of  **  C "  Troop,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery.  "  C  "  troop  had  been  encamped  from  October  1  until  the 
morning  of  the  battle  close  to  the  Light  division,  in  that  section  of 
the  British  position  known  as  the  Bight  Attack.  When  the  fighting 
began  in  the  Balaclava  plain  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  it  promptly 
started  for  the  scene  of  action.  Pursuing  the  nearest  way  to  the 
plain  by  the  Woronzoff  road,  at  the  point  known  as  the  "  Cutting  " 
it  received  an  order  from  Lord  llaglan  to  take  a  more  circuitous  route, 
as  by  the  more  direct  one  it  was  following  it  might  become  exposed 
to  fire  from  Russian  cannon  on  the  Fedoukine  heights.  Pursuing 
the  circuitous  route,  it  came  out  into  the  plain  through  the  "  Col," 
then  known  as  the  **  Barrier,"  crossed  the  **  South  '*  or  '*  Inner  "  valley, 
and  reached  the  lefb  rear  of  Scarlett's  squadrons  formed  up  for  the 
Heavy  Cavalry  charge.  Here  it  received  an  order  from  Brigadier- 
General  Strangways,  who  commanded  the  Artillery,  with  which  it 
could  not  comply  ;  and  thenceforward  "  C  "  Troop  throughout  the  day 
acted  independently,  at  the  discretion  of  its  enterprising  and  self-reliant 
commander.  What  it  saw  and  what  it  did  are  recorded  in  a  couple 
of  chapters  of  a  book  entitled  *'  From  Coruiia  to  Sevastopol."*  This 
volume  was  published  some  years  ago,  but  the  interesting  and  vivid 
details  given  in  its  pages  of  the  Balaclava  combats,  and  the  light  it 
throws  on  many  obscure  incidents  of  the  day  have  been  etrangely 
overlooked.     The  author  of  the  chapters  was  an  ofiScer  in  the  Troop 

»  **  From  Coruna  to  Sevastopol " :  The  History  of  "  C  "  Battery,  *•  A  "  Brigade  pale 
"  C  "  Troop)  Koyal  Horse  Artillery.    W.  H.  Allen  8c  Co. 
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whose  experiences  he  shared  and  describes,  and  is  a  man  well  known 
in  the  service  to  be  possessed  of  acute  observation,  strong  memory,  and  ' 
implicit  veracity.  The  present  writer  has  recently  been  favoured 
by  this  officer  with  much  information  supplementary  to  that  given  in 
his  published  chapters,  which  is  embodied  in  the  following  account, 
thronghout  which  the  officer  will  be  designated  as  "  the  *  C  *  Troop 
chronicler." 

The  '*  Plain  of  Balaclava  "  is  divided  into  two  distinct  valleys  by  a 
low  ridge  known  as  the  '^  Causeway  Heights/*  which  bisects  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  is  everyirhere  easily  practicable  for  all 
arms.  The  valley  nearest  to  the  sea  and  the  town  of  Balaclava  has 
been  variously  termed  the  **  South  '*  and  the  **  Inner  "  valley  ;  it  was 
on  the  slope  descending  to  it  from  the  ridge  that  our  Heavy  Cavalry 
won  their  success  \  the  valley  beyond  the  ridge  is  the  "  North  "  or 
**  Outer  "  valley,  down  which,  their  faces  set  eastward,  sped  to 
glorious  disaster  the  "  noble  six  hundred  ''  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
On  the  north  the  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Fedoukine  heights ;  on 
the  west  by  the  steep  face  of  the  Chersonese  upland,  whereon  was  the 
allied  main  position  before  Sevastopol  during  the  siege ;  on  the  soutli 
by  the  broken  ground  between  the  plain  and  the  sea ;  on  the  east  by  the 
River  Tchemaya  and  the  Kamara  hills.  Our  weakness  Jn  the  plain 
invited  attack.  At  Kadikoi,  on  its  southern  verge,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell covered  Balaclava  with  a  Scottish  regiment,  a  Field  battery, 
and  some  Turks.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  South  valley  were 
the  camps  of  the  cavalry  division.  Straggled  along  the  Causeway 
heights  was  a  series  of  weak  earthworks,  whose  total  armament 
consisted  of  nine  iron  guns,  and  among  which  were  distributed  some 
three  or  four  battalions  of  Turkish  infantry.  At  daybreak  of 
October  25,  the  Bussian  General  Liprandi,  with  a  force  of  22,000 
infantry,  3300  cavalry,  and  seventy-eight  guns,  took  the  offensive  by 
driving  the  Turkish  garrisons  out  of  these  earthworks  in  succession, 
beginning  with  the  most  easterly — No.  1,  known  as  *' Canrobert's 
Hill/*  The  Turks  holding  it  fought  well,  and  stood  a  storm  and 
heavy  loss  before  they  were  expelled.  The  other  earthworks  fell 
with  less  and  less  resistance,  and  the  first  three,  with  seven  out  of 
their  nine  guns,  remained  in  the  Russian  possession. 

During  the  morning,  while  the  Eussiana  were  taking  the  earth- 
works along  the  ridge,  our  two  cavalry  brigades,  in  the  words  of 
General  Hamley,  had  been  manceuvriug  so  as  to  threaten  the  flanks 
of  any  force  which  might  approach  Balaclava,  without  committing 
themselves  to  an  action,  in  which  they  would  have  been  without  the 
support  of  infantry.  Ultimately,  until  his  infantry  should  beot>me 
available.  Lord  Raglan  drew  in  the  cavalry  division  to  a  position  on  the 
left  of  redoubt  No.  6,  near  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese  upland. 

While  it  was  temporarily  quiescent  there,  Liprandi  was  engaging 
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in  an  operation  of  enterprifid  rare  in  the  record  of  Rnssian  cavBlry. 
General  Ryjoff,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  horse,  started  on  an 
adyance  up  the  North  valley.  Presently  he  detached  a  regiment  to 
his  left,  which  moved  toward  where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  in  pod* 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  Kadikoi  gorge,  was  repulsed  without  diffi* 
culty  by  his  fire^  and  rode  back  whence  it  had  come.  The  main 
body  of  Russian  horse,  computed  by  unimaginative  authorities  to  b© 
aboat  2000  strong,  continued  up  the  valley  till  it  was  about  abreast 
of  redoubt  No.  4  (*),  when  it  halted ;  checked  apparently,  writes 
Kinglake,  by  the  fire  of  two  guns  from  a  battery  on  the  edge  of  the 
upland.  The  **  C "  Troop  chronicler  states  that  in  addition  to  "  a 
few  "  shots  fired  by  this  battery  (manned  by  Turks),  the  guns  of  **I'* 
troop  R.H.A.,  temporarily  stationed  in  a  little  hollow  in  front  of  the 
Light  Brigade  (*)  fired  rapidly  one  round  each,  **  haphazard/*  over 
the  high  ground  in  thoir  front.  General  Hamley  assigns  no  ground 
for  the  Husaian  halt,  but  mentions  that  just  at  the  moment  of  col- 
lision between  our  Heavies  and  the  Russian  mass,  ^^  three  guns  **  on  the 
edge  of  the  upland  were  fired  on  the  latter.  From  whatever  caose, 
the  Russian  cavalry  wheeled  obliquely  to  the  leftward,  crossed  the 
Causeway  heights  about  redoubt  No,  5,  and  began  to  descend  tho 
slope  of  the  South  valley.  Kinglake  heard  of  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Russian  horse,  thus  wheeling  southward;  we^  cognisant 
of  the  presence  of  the  Heavies  in  the  valley  they  thus  entered.  Bat  the 
**  C  ''  Troop  chronicler  states  that  as  the  Troop  was  crossing  the  plain^ 
a  few  Russian  horsemen  w^ere  seen  by  it  trotting  fast  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge  (*),  who,  when  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  head 
of  the  Russian  column  showed  itself  on  the  sky-line,  were  set  down  as 
the  General  commanding  it  and  his  stafil 

Kinglake  observes  that  the  Itussians  have  declared  their  object  in 
this  operation  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  a  supposititious  artillery 
park  near  Kadikoi,  while  some  of  our  people  imagined  it  to  have  been 
a  real  attempt  on  Balaclava.  But  up  the  centre  of  the  North 
valley  was  neither  the  directest  nor  the  safest  way  to  Kadikoi,  much 
less  to  Balaclava.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  enterprise  was 
of  the  nature,  merely,  of  a  sort  of  **  snap-offensive/*  while  as  yet  the 
allied  infantry  visibly  pouring  down  the  slopes  of  the  upland  were 
innocuous  because  of  distance,  and  while  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
plain  were  a  couple  of  weak  cavalry  brigades  and  a  single  horse 
battery  ?  Ryjoff  on  the  ridge  could  see  in  his  front  at  least  portions 
of  the  Light  Brigade ;  its  fire  told  him  the  horse  battery  was  there- 
abouts too,  and  there  were  those  shots  from  the  cannon  on  the 
upland.  Is  it  not  feasible  that,  looking  down  on  his  left  to  Scarlett's 
poor  six  squadrons — his  two  following  regiments  were  then  some  dis* 
lance  oif^ — and  seeing  those  squadrons  as  yet  without  ao^mpanying 

(*)  See  mAp. 
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artillery,  he  ahould  have  judged  them  his  easier  quarry,  and  ordered 
the  wheel  that  should  bring  his  av^alanche  down  on  them  ? 

Kinglake  recoants  how,  while  our  cavalry  division  yet  stood  intact 
Bear  the  foot  of  the  upland.  Lord  Raglan  had  noticed  the  instability 
of  the  Turks  under  Campbeirs  command  at  Kadikoi,  and  had  sent 
Lord  Lucan  directions  to  move  down  eight  squadrons  of  Heavies  to 
support  them;  how  Scarlett  started  with  the  Inniskillings,  Greys, 
and  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards,  numbering  sLx  squadrons,  to  be  followed 
by  the  two  squadrons  of  the  Royals ;  how  the  march  toward  Kadikoi 
was  proceeding  along  the  South  valley,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Elliot,  General  Scarlett's  aide-de-camp,  glancing  up  leftward  at  the 
ridge,  **  saw  its  top  fretted  with  lances,  and  in  another  moment  the 
sky-line  broken  by  evident  squadrons  of  horse/**  Then,  Kinglake  pro- 
ceeds, Scarlett's  resolve  was  instantaneous ;  he  gave  the  command 
"  Left  wheel  into  line  !  '*  and  confronted  the  mass  gathering  into  sight 
over  against  him.  Soon  after  Scarlett  had  started,  Lord  Lucan  had 
learned  of  the  advance  up  the  North  valley  of  the  great  mass  of 
Russian  cavalry,  which  he  had  presently  descried  himself,  as  also  its 
change  of  direction  southward  across  the  Causeway  ridge  ;  and  after 
giving  Lord  Cardigan  *'  parting  instructiong  "  which  that  officer  con- 
strued into  compulsory  inactivity  on  his  part  when  a  great  opportunity 
presented  itself,  he  had  galloped  off  at  speed  to  overtake  Scarlett,  and 
give  him  directions  for  prompt  conflict  with  the  Russian  cavalry. 
Thus  far  Kinglake. 

The  testimony  of  the  **  C  "  Troop  chronicler  differs  from  the  above 
statement  in  every  detail.  He  significantly  points  out  that  Kinglake 
does  not,  as  is  his  custom,  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Raglan's  order 
directing  the  march  of  Heavies  to  Kadikiji.  His  averment  is  to  the 
following  effect.  When  the  cavalr}"  diviaiou  after  its  manoeuvring  of 
the  morning  was  retiring  by  Lord  Raglan*s  command  along  the 
South  valley  toward  the  foot  of  the  upland,  it  was  followed  as 
closely  as  they  dared  by  some  Cossacks^  who  busied  themselves  in 
spearing  and  capturing  the  unfortunate  Turks  flying  from  the  ridge 
toward  Kadikoi  athwart  the  rear  of  the  British  squadrons-  Eventually 
the  Cossacks  reached  the  camp  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  set  about 
stabbing  and  hacking  at  the  sick  and  non-effective  horses  left  stand- 
ing at  the  picket-linee.  Loid  Raglan  from  hia  commanding  position 
on  the  upland  saw  those  Cossacks  working  mischief  in  our  lines,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Lord  Lucan  "  to  take  some  cavalry  forward  and 
protect  the  camp  from  being  destroyed/*  The  **  C  "  Troop  chronicler 
has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  the  actual  bearer  of  this  message, 
to  the  effect  that  he  duly  delivered  it  to  Lord  Lucan,  and  that  conse- 
quent on  it  hia  lordship  moved  forward  some  heavy  cavalry  into  the 
plain  toward  the  picket- lines.  Testimony  to  be  presently  noted  will 
indicate  the  importance  of  this  statement.     The  chronicler  denies  that 
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Lord  Lucan,  as  Kiaglake  states,  galloped  after  Scarlett  after  having 
given  Lord  Cardigan  liia  '*  parting  instr actions/'  No  doubfc  lie  did 
give  those  instructions,  when  apprised  by  Lord  Raglan's  aidenJe- 
camp  of  the  threatening  advance  of  Russian  horae.  Bnt  what  he 
then  did,  assured  as  he  was  of  the  stationary  attitude  of  the  heavy 
squadrons  sent  out  to  protect  the  camp,  was  to  ride  forward  along 
the  ridge-line  to  discern  for  himself  where,  if  indeed  anywhere,  the 
Russians  were  intending  to  strike.  He  most  daringly  remained  at 
a  forward  and  commanding  point  of  the  ridge^*  until  actually  chased 
off  his  ground  by  the  van  of  the  Russian  wheel,  and  he  then  galloped 
straight  down  the  slope  to  join  Scarlett  drawing  out  his  squadrons 
for  the  conflict  with  the  Russian  masSj  whose  leading  files  Elliot's 
keen  eye  had  discerned  on  the  sky-line* 

If  Kinglake  were  right  as  to  his  alleged  movement  of  the  Heavies 
toward  Kadikoi,  and  its  sodden  arrestment  because  of  Elliot's  dis- 
covery, "  C  "  Troop,  as  it  approached  them,  would  have  seen  the 
squadrons  still  in  motion.  But  the  chronicler  testifies  that  *'  C  '* 
Troop,  while  moving  to  the  scene  of  actioUj  and  when  stOl  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  (at  least  fifteen  minutes  at  the  pace  the 
weakened  gun-teams  travelled),  had  a  full  view  of  the  South  valley. 
And  it  then  saw  five  squadrons  of  heavy  cavaliy  thus  early  halted  in 
the  plain  near  the  cavalry  picket-lines,  fronting  towards  the  ridge, 
apparently  perfectly  dressed— the  Greys  (two  squadrons  deep)  in  the 
centre,  recognised  by  their  bearskins  ;  a  helmeted  regiment  (also  two 
taquadrona  deep)  on  the  left  (afterwards  known  to  be  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards) ;  and  one  helmetted  squadron  on  the  right  (2nd  squadron 
Inniskillinga).  A  sixth  squadron  (Ist  Inniskillings)  was  visible  some 
distance  to  the  right  rear,  and  it  was  also  fronting  towards  the  ridge. 
This  force,  so  and  thus  early  positioned,  consisted,  avers  the  chronicler, 
of  the  identical  ti-oops  which  Kinglake  erroneously  deacribes  as 
straggling  hurriedly  into  deployment  under  the  urgency  of  Scarlett 
and  Lucan,  to  cope  with  the  suddenly  disclosed  adversary. 

When  ^*  C  ''  Troop  and  its  chronicler  reached  the  rear  of  the  formed 
up  squadrons,  they  were  found  in  the  same  formation  as  when  first 
observed,  but  the  whole  had  in  the  interval  been  moved  somewhat  to 
the  right,  further  into  the  plain,  with  intent  no  doubt  to  be  clear  of 
obstacles  on  the  previous  front.  Kinglake  speaks  throughout  of  the 
force  that  first  charged  under  Scarlett^ — "  Scarlett's  three  bundred,*' 
2^  consisting  of  three  squadrons  ranked  thus  : 


2nd  fiquacL 


1st  sqiiad. 


2tid  squad  InmskilUiigfi. 


Grey*. 


and,  although  his  words  are  not  so  clear  as  nsualj  he  appears  to  believe 
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that  the  5th  Bragoon  Guards,  whom  in  his  plan  he  places  some 
little  distance  to  the  left  rear  of  the  Greys,  were  actually  the 
last  to  move  to  the  attack,  of  all  the  five  regiments  participating 
in  the  heavy  cavalry  onslaught.  The  **  C  '*  Troop  chronicler,  noting 
details,  be  it  remembered^  from  his  position  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
cavalry  force  which  first  charged,  describes  its  composition  and  forma- 
tion thus : 


Front  Bquatl  blh  Dr,  Guards.         1  at  squad,  Grt-js,  2nd  squad  innif^killiugs. 


Rear  HquacL  5th  Dr.  Guardii,         2nd  squacL  Grey*. 

in  all  five  squadrons,  instead  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  three.  Nor,  according 
to  the  chronicler,  did  the  three  s«[nadrons  in  first  line  start  simul- 
taneoasly,  as  Kinglake  distinctly  conveys.  The  leading  squadron  of 
the  Greys  moved  off  first,  and  jast  as  it  was  breaking  into  a  gallop, 
was  temporarily  hampered  by  the  swerving  of  the  horse  of  Colonel 
Griffiths,  who  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  ballet  from  the  halted 
Russians  carbine  fire.  Next  moved,  almost  simultaneously,  the  2nd 
squadron  Inniskillings  and  the  front  squadron  5th  Dragoon  Guards ; 
thirdly,  the  2nd  squadron  Greys,  and  finally  the  rear  squadmn  5th 
Dragoon  Guards*  Lord  Lumn  is  represented  as  having  been  **  person- 
ally concerned  in  or  approving  of  everj^thing  connected  with  the  five 
squadrons  at  this  moment,"  galloping  to  each  in  succession,  giving 
orders  when  and  in  what  sequence  it  was  to  start j  what  section  of  the 
Russian  front  it  was  to  strike,  and  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
have  everything  fully  understood.  His  errors  were  in  omitting  to  call 
in  tlie  outlying  regiments  of  the  brigade,  and  either  now — -or  earlier 
Ijefore  he  left  the  ridge,  specifically  to  order  Lord  Cardigan  to  fall  on  the 
flank  of  the  Russians  at  the  moment  when  their  front  should  h^aiLr  prkcs 
with  Scarlett's  heavy  squadrons.  "  C  "  Trfjop's  position  was  such  that 
it  could  command,  over  the  heads  of  the  stationarj^  Heavies,  the  gradual 
slope  up  to  the  Russian  front,  and  every  detail  of  the  charge  was 
under  its  eyes,  Scarlett's  burnished  helmet  and  plain  blue  coat  were 
conspicuous  in  front.  The  Troop  also  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  deliberate  study  of  the  Russian  cavalry  both  before  and  during 
the  combat. 

Its  front. had  the  appearance  of  three  strong  squadrons  ;  its  formation 
was  either  close  or  quarter  distance  column— probably  the  former, 
since  the  column  could  in  no  way  be  seen  through  from  front  to 
rear ;  its  depth  halted  was  about  the  same  as  its  breadth  of  front ;  its 
pace  acrofis  the  ridge  was  a  sharp  trot,  and  its  discipline  was  indicated 
by  the  smartness  with  which  it  took  ground  to  the  left.  Kinglake 
describes  the  serried  mass  as  encircled  by  a  loose  fringe  of  satellites, 
but  the  **  C  "  Troop  chronicler  saw  neither  skirmishers,  flankers,  nor 
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scouts ;  and  no  guns  were  disceraed  or  heard,  although  General 
Hamley  sajs  that  aa  the  huge  cx>hort  swept  down,  batteries  darted  out 
from  it  and  threw  shells  against  the  troops  on  the  upland.  No 
Lancers  were  seen  with  the  column,  certainly  none  with  pennons.  The 
**  partial  deployment "  of  which  Kinglake  speaks,  consisting  of  *'  wings 
or  forearms,*'  devised  to  coyer  the  flanks  or  fold  inwards  on  the  front, 
did  not  make  itself  apparent  to  any  observer  of  **  C  "  Troop  \  and 
indeed  the  present  writer  never  knew  a  Russian  who  had  heard  of  it, 
the  species  of  formation  adumbrated,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  being 
confined  to  Zulu  impis.  It  was  noticed,  and  this  is  not  rare,  that  on 
the  halt  the  centre  pulled  up  a  little  earlier  than  the  flanks,  so  that 
the  latter  were  somewhat  prolonged  and  advanced.  The  halt  was 
quite  brief,  and  a  slower  advance  ensued  without  correction  of  tho 
frontal  dressing.  Presently  there  was  another  halt,  and  some  pistol 
or  carbine  Are  from  the  central  squadron  on  the  advancing  first 
squadron  of  the  Greys.  Kinglake  makes  the  Russian  front  meet  our 
assault  halted,  but  the  "  C  '*  Troop  chronicler  declares  that  when  the 
collision  occurred  the  mass  were  actually  moving  forward,  but  at  **  a 
pace  so  slow  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  trot."  General  Hamley 
describes  **  the  impetus  of  the  enemy's  column  carrying  it  on^  and 
pressing  our  combatants  back  for  a  short  space,"  and  the  chronicler 
speaks  of  the  Russians  as  surging  forward  after  the  impact,  bat 
without  bearing  back  our  people. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  reader  of  a  detailed  narrative  of  a 
combat  that  may  become  a  landmark  in  the  military  history  of  a  natidn, 
to  realise  that  it  may  have  been  fought  and  finished  in  no  longer 
time  than  it  has  taken  him  to  read  the  few  paragraphs  of  introdnctory 
matter.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  the  battle  of 
Balaclava,  and  four-fifths  of  it  deals  with  the  two  cavalry  fights, 
Scarlett  s  charge,  and  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The  latter 
deed  was  enacted  from  start  to  finish  within  the  space  of  five-and- 
twenty  minutes ;  as  regards  the  former,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Russian  troopers  on  the  sky-line  to  their  defeat  and  flight,  a 
period  of  eight  minutes  is  the  outside  calculation.  General  Hamley, 
an  eye-witness,  says  **  some  four  or  five  minutes/*  During  those 
minutes  "  C  "  Troop  R.H.A.  under  Brandling's  shrewd  and  inde- 
pendent guidance,  was  moving  slowly  forward  on  the  right  of 
the  ground  that  had  been  covered  by  the  charging  Heavies. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  its  intervention  while  the  melley  lasted. 
Even  when  the  Russian  squadrons  broke  it  could  not  for  the  moment 
act,  while  the  red-coats  were  stUl  blended  with  the  grey.  But 
Brandling  saw  that  his  chance  was  nigh  ;  he  galloped  forward  to  th© 
point  marked  C  on  the  map,  unlimbered,  and  stood  intent.  Kinglake 
states  that  the  fugitive  Russians^  hanging  together  as  closely  hh  they 
could,  retreated  by  the  way  they  had  come,  and  Hamley  describes 
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them  as  vaniahing  beyond  the  ridge*  Kinglake  also  says  that 
**1"  troop  I1.H,A.  (accompanying  the  Light  Brigade)  fired  a  few- 
shots  at  the  retreating  horsemen,  agaioat  whom  Barkers  battery, 
from  its  position  near  Kadikoi,  also  came  into  action.  The  **  C  " 
Troop  chronicler  traverses  those  statements.  His  testimony  is  that 
the  Russian  line  of  retreat  was  by  their  left  rear,  along  the  slope 
of  the  South  valley,  and  not  immediately  over  the  ridge ;  that  th© 
mass  was  spread  over  acres  of  ground ;  and  that  their  officers  were 
trying  to  rally  the  men,  and  had  actually  got  some  ranks  formed, 
when  **  C  ''  Troop  opened  fire  from  about  point  C  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  point  D.  **'  I  *'  troop  was  out  of  sighfc,  he  says,  and  Barker  out 
of  range;  neither  came  into  action,  but  **  C  "  Troop,  whose  presence 
in  the  field  Kinglake  apparently  was  unaware  of,  fired  forty-nine 
shot  and  shells,  broke  up  the  attempted  rally,  and  puniahed  the 
Russians  severely.     The  range  was  about  750  paces. 


At  the  time  when  the  Light  Brigade  started  on  its  **  mad-brained  " 
charge  down  the  North  valley,  **  C  **  Troop  was  halted  dismounted 
on  the  slope  of  the  South  valley,  a  little  below  redoubt  No.  5,  In 
rear  of  it  was  the  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade,  halted  on  the  scene  of  its 
recent  victorious  combat.  Lord  Lucan  was  some  little  distance  to  tho 
front,  «'  C  **  Troop  presently  saw  him  trot  away  over  the  ridge  in  the 
direction  of  the  Light  Brigade,  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand  at  which 
he  kept  looking — doubtless  the  memorable  order  which  Nolan  had  just 
brought  him — and  a  group  of  staff  officers,  among  whom  was  Nolan, 
behind  him.  Oat  of  curiosity  Brand  ling  with  his  trumpeter  rod©  up 
to  the  crest,  whence  he  commanded  a  view  into  the  North  valley. 
By-and-by,  some  of  the  Heavies  were  moved  over  the  crest,  no  doubt 
the  Royals  and  Greys»  which  Scarlett  was  to  lead  forward  in  support 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  All  was  still  quiet  but  for  an  occasional  shot 
from  a  Russian  battery  about  redoubt  No.  2,  when  suddenly  Brandling 
came  galloping  back,  shouting  '*  Mount !  Mount ! "  and  telling  his 
officers  as  he  came  in  that  th©  Light  Cavalry  had  begun  an  advance  on 
tha  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Bat  that  he  had  happened  to  ride  to  the 
crest,  the  charge  of  th©  Light  Brigade  would  have  b;='gun  and  ended 
without  the  knowledge  of  '*  C  *'  Troop.  No  order  from  any  source 
reached  it,  and  Brandling,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  took  his  guns 
rapidly  to  the  front  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  ridge,  and  unlimbered 
at  point  G.  He  durst  not  fire  into  the  bottom  of  the  North 
valley,  where  our  light  horsemen  were  mixed  up  with  the  enemy  ;  all 
the  diversion  he  could  effect  was  to  open  on  th©  Russian  cannon-smok© 
directly  in  his  ffont,  about  redoubt  No.  2.  Even  from  this  he  had 
soon  to  desist,  being  without  support  and  threatened  by  th©  Russian 
cavalry,  and  he  retired  by  the  way  h©  had  advanced,  to  point  F, 
where  tho  troop  halted  near  the  Ileavies,  whose  advance  Lord  Lacan 
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had  arrested,  resolving  tliat  they  at  all  events  should  not  be  destroyed. 
These  regiments  had  been  moved  toward  the  ridge  out  of  the  line 
of  fire  in  the  North  valley,  and  were  kept  shifting  their  poaitionj  and 
gradually  retiring,  suffering  frequent  casualties  from  the  Ruasiau 
artillery  about  redoubt  No.  2j  until  they  finally  halted  near  the  crest 
in  the  vicinity  of  '*  C  "  Troop*s  latest  position  at  point  I\ 

At  this  point  only  the  left-hand  gun  of  **  C"  Tixx)p  was  on  the  crest, 
with  a  view  into  the  North  valley  ;  the  other  guns  were  on  the 
southern  slope.  But  little  had  been  previously  seen  of  the  terrible 
and  glorious  experiences  of  the  Light  Brigade ;  and  now  what  was 
witnessed  was  not  the  glory  but  the  horror  of  battle,  lor  the 
wounded  of  the  charge  were  passing  to  the  rear,  shattered  and 
maimed,  some  staggering  on  foot,  others  reeling  in  their  saddles, 
calling  to  the  gunners  and  the  Heavies  to  look  at  a  '*  poor  broken 
leg,"  or  a  dangling  ai'm.  Brandling  and  his  officers  held  their 
llasks  to  the  poor  fellows'  mouths  as  long  as  the  contents'  lasted. 
The  ^'  C  ■ '  Troop  chronicler,  whose  narrative  I  have  been  follow- 
ing, tells  how  Captain  Morris,  who  commanded  the  17th  Lancers, 
was  carried  past  the  front  of  the  troop  towards  Kadikfii,  dreadfully 
wounded  about  the  head,  and  calling  loudly :  '^  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
my  soul  I  ^'  Kinglake  gives  a  wholly  different  account  of  Captain 
Morris  s  removal  from  the  field ;  but  the  **  C  *'  Troop  chronicler  Ls 
quite  firm  on  his  version,  and  explains  that  the  17th  Lancers  and 
**  C "  Troop  having  lain  together  shortly  before  the  war,  all  the 
people  of  the  latter  knew  and  identified  Captain  Morris. 

Balaclava  is  rather  an  old  story  now,  and  some  readers  may  requtit* 
to  be  reminded  that  the  Light  Brigade  charged  in  two  line^,  the  first 
line  being  led  by  Lord  Cardigan,  the  second  by  Lord  George  Paget  ; 
that  the  first  line  rode  into  the  Kussian  batteries  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  second,  the  latter  having  advanced  at  a  more  measured 
pace;  and  that  the  second  line,  with  sore  diminished  ranks,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  couple  of  groups  rather  than  detachments  of  the  first, 
came  back  later  than  did  the  few  survivors  of  Cardigan's  regiments 
other  than  the  groups  referred  to.  The  aspersion  on  Cardigan  was 
that  he  returned  prematurely,  instead  of  remaining  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  second  line  of  his  brigade,  and  this  he  did  not  deny. 
Kinglake*8  statement  is  that,  **  he  rode  back  alone  at  a  pace  decorously 
slow,  towards  the  spot  where  Scarlett  was  halted."  He  adds  that 
General  Scarlett  maintained  that  Lord  Lucan  was  present  at  the 
time ;  but  Lord  Lucan 's  averment  was  that  Lord  Cardigan  did  not 
approach  him  until  afterwards,  when  all  was  over.  Kinglake  r«dates 
farther  that  when  Lord  George  Paget  came  back  at  the  head  of  the 
last  detachment^  some  ofllicers  rode  forward  to  greet  him,  one  of  whom 
was  Lord  Cardigan.  Seeing  him  approach  composedly  from  the  rear. 
Lord  George  exclaimed  :  **  Halloa,  L^rd  Cardigan,  weren't  you  there?"* 
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to  which,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story,  Cardigan  replied  : 
**  Wasn't  I,  though  ?  Here,  Jenyns,  didn't  you  see  me  at  thegans  ?'* 

The  reasonable  inferences  from  Kinglake  are  that  Cardigan's  first 
halt  was  made  and  earliest  remarks  were  uttered  when  he  reached 
Scarlett,  and  that  ha  and  Paget  met  after  the  charge  for  the  first  time 
when  the  alleged  qoestion  and  answer  passed. 

The  **  C  "  Troop  chronicler's  narrative  of  events  is  right  in  the  teeth 
of  these  inferences.  While  the  troop  was  halted  at  point  F,  and  after 
a  great  many  wounded  and  disabled  men  had  already  passed  it  going  to 
the  rear,  Lord  Cardigan  came  riding  by  at  a  *'  quiet  pace,"  close  under 
the  crest.  He  had  passed  the  troop  on  his  left  for  several  horse -lengths, 
when  he  canie  back  and  halted  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  left-hand 
gnn,  the  only  one  fairly  on  the  crest.  He  was  not  alone,  but  attended 
by  Cornet  Yates  of  his  own  old  regiment,  the  11th  Hussars,  a  recently 
commissioned  ranker.  **  Lord  Cardigan  was  in  the  full  dress  pdissc 
(buttoned)  of  the  11th  Hussars,  and  he  rode  a  chestnut  horse,  very 
distinctly  marked  and  of  grand  appearance.  The  horse  seemed  to 
have  had  enough  of  it,  and  his  lordship  appeared  to  have  b?en  knocked 
about,  but  was  cool  and  collected.  He  returned  his  sword,  undid  a 
little  of  the  front  of  his  dress  and  pulled  down  his  underclothing  under 
his  waistbelt.  Then,  in  a  quiet  way,  as  if  rather  talking  to  himself, 
he  said,  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is  :  those  instruments  of  theirs,*  alluding 
to  the  ilussiau  weapons,  *  are  deuced  blunt;  they  tickle  up  one's  ribs!* 
Then  he  pulled  his  revolver  out  of  his  holster  as  if  the  thought  had 
just  struck  him,  and  said,  ^and  here's  this  d — d  thing  I  have  never 
thought  of  until  now/  He  then  replaced  it,  drew  his  sword,  and 
said,  *  Well,  we Ve  done  our  share  of  the  work  ! '  and  pointing  up 
toward  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in  our  left  rear  (ignorant  of  their 
opportune  service),  he  added,  'It's  time  they  gave  those  dappled 
gentry  a  chance.'  Afterwards  he  asked,  '  Has  any  one  seen  my 
regiment?*  The  men  answered,  *  No,  sir,'  **  Brandling  was  holding 
aloof;  and  his  lordship  turned  his  horse  and  rode  away  farther  back. 

Just  then  a  cheer  was  raised  by  some  Heavies  who  had  lately  formed' 
in  front  of  *'  C  "  Troop.  Cardigan,  so  the  chronicler  tells,  looked 
backward  to  see  the  occasion,  and  saw  the  cheer  was  in  compliment 
to  the  8th  Hussars  coming  back,  with  Colonel  Sewell  io  front  and 
Colonel  Mayow,  the  Brigade-major,  behind  on  the  left.  Cardigan 
wheeled,  trotted  back  towards  the  8th,  turned  round  in  front  of 
Colonel  Sewell,  and  took  up  the  '*  walk.*'  Then  occurred  something 
**  painful  to  witness.  It  was  seen  from  the  left  of  '  C  '  Troop,  that 
the  moment  Cardigan's  back  was  toward  the  8th,  as  he  headed  them, 
Colonel  Mayow  pointed  toward  him,  shook  his  head,  and  made  signs 
to  the  officers  on  the  left  of  the  Heavies,  a.s  much  as  to  say, '  See  him ; 
he  has  taken  care  of  himself/  "  Men  in  the  ranks  of  the  8th  also 
pointed  and  made  signs  to  the  troopers  of  the  Heavies  as  they  were 
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passLug  leffc  to  lefl.  There  was^  as  well,  a  little  excited  undertalk 
from  one  corps  to  the  other.  Colonel  Sewell  neither  saw  nor  took 
part  in  this  wretched  business ;  and,  of  course,  Cardigan  did  not  know 
that  he  was  being  thus  ridiculed  and  disparaged  while  he  was  smiling 
and  raising  his  sword  to  the  cheers  of  the  Heavies  and  the  gunners. 

Immediately  afler  this  episode,  the  returning  4th  Light  Dragoons 
came  obliquely  across  the  North  valley  at  a  sharp  pace,  but  fell 
into  the  **  walk  "  as  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  "  C  "  Troop. 
Lord  George  Paget,  who  led  what  remained  of  the  regiment,  rode  up 
to  the  flank  of  **  C  "  Troop,  and  halted  on  the  very  spot  where  Cardigan 
had  stood  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Lord  George  had  the  look  of  a  man 
who  had  ridden  hard,  and  was  heated  and  excited.  He  exclaimed,  in 
father  a  loud  tone,  '^  It's  a  d — d  shame ;  there  we  had  a  lot  of  their 
:guns  and  carriages  taken,  and  received  no  support,  and  yet  there's 
:all  this  infantry  about — it*s  a  shame  ! "  Meanwhile  Lord  Cardigan 
had  come  back,  and  was  close  behind  Lord  George  while  he  was 
•speaking,  without  the  other  knowing  it.  He  called  out,  **  Lord  George 
Paget  !"  and,  on  the  latter  turning  round,  said  to  him,  in  an  under- 
-tone,  '^  I  am  surprised  !  "  and  ^'  tossing  his  head  into  the  air,  added 
some  other  remark  which  was  not  heard."  Lord  Greorge  lowered  his 
sword  to  the  salute,  and,  without  speaking,  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
on  after  his  men.  The  *'  C  "  Troop  chronicler  is  positive  that  both 
officers  visited  *'  C "  Troop,  before  going  to  any  general  or  to  any 
other  command,  and  that  they  met  there  for  the  first  time  after  the 
combat.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  left  any  record  of  the 
incident. 

When  Lord  Raglan  came  down  from  the  upland  after  all  was  over, 
the  "  C  "  Troop  chronicler  says  that  he  went  straight  for  Lucan,  then 
in  front  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  brigade,  having  first  sent  for  Cardigan 
to  meet  him.  After  a  few  moments  the  latter  repassed  the  troop  on 
his  way  toward  the  remnant  of  his  brigade.  **  Then  Lord  Raglan  took 
Lucan  a  little  forward  by  himself,  out  of  hearing  of  the  group  of  staff 
ofiicers,  and  his  gesticulations  of  head  and  arm  were  so  suggestive  of 
passionate  anger,  that  the  onlookers  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief did  not  charge  the  blame  chiefly  on  Cardigan."  Lord 
Raglan's  subsequent  interview  with  General  Scarlett,  which  occurred 
in  the  hearing  of  *'  C  "  Troop,  was  of  a  different  character.  After 
complimenting  the  gallant  old  warrior,  his  lordship  said,  **  Now  tell 
me  all  about  yourself.''  Scarlett  replied,  **  When  the  Russian  colmnn 
was  moving  down  on    me,  sir,  I  began  by  sending  first  a  squadron  of 

the  (ireys  at  them,   and "  but  at  the  word  "  and  "  Lord  Raglan 

struck  in,  saying,  '*  And  they  knocked  them  over  like  the  devU !  *' 
He  then  turned  his  horse  away,  as  if  he  did  not  need  to  hear  any- 
more. 

AfiCHIBALD  JE*0RBB8. 


HYDROPHOBIA  AND   THE  MUZZLING 

ORDER. 


THE  Muzzling  Order  has  "been  rescinded  for  th©  metropolis,  and 
once  again  we  have  the  old  round  of  jubilations,  protests,  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  full-page  picture  in  Punch, 
The  general  result  is  that,  both  as  regards  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  and  any  **  prevention  of  hydrophobia,'*  we  are  all  very  much 
aa  we  were  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  previoas 
muzzling  order  was  rescinded.  Yet  the  questions  in  debate,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  real,  are  questions  of  fact ;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
longed nature  of  the  debate  can  only  be  due  to  prejudice  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  show  on  which  side  of  this  debate  the  prejudice  lies.  Therefore, 
I  will  endeavour,  as  impartially  as  I  can,  to  present  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  presented  on  both  sides. 

First  of  all,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  valid  arguments 
and  merely  gratnitons  statements.  Thus,  for  example,  we  sometimes 
hear  it  denied  that  there  is  such  disease  as  hydrophobia,  from  which 
it  easily  follows  that  muzzling  orders  are  absurd.  Only  this  morning 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  a  highly  trained  classical  man  in 
Oxford  that  there  is  any  difference  between  hydrophobia  and  tetanus, 
or  that  deaths  which  are  attributed  to  the  formt^r  (imaginary)  disease 
are  not  really  due  to  the  latter.  This  man  would  take  nothing  upon 
medical  authority  touching  the  different  symptoms  of  these  two 
diseases,  although  he  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  unsupported 
statements  of  laymen  as  to  their  pathological  identity.  Nor  am  I 
sure  that  I  quite  convinced  him  even  by  an  offer  to  prove  before  his 
own  eyes,  that  while  a  healthy  dog,  when  bitten  by  what  /  should 
call  a  rabid  dog,  would  die  of  what  fic  might  call  tetanus,  no  healthy 
dog,  when  bitten  by  another  which  1  should  not  call  rabid,  would  so 
die, 
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Again,  we  often  encounter  the  statement  that  even  if  hydrophobia 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  disease,  it  is  a  disease  which  may  arise 
spontaneously,  or  without  inoculation  (by  dog-bite,  &c.)  from  an 
animal  already  a£9icted  with  the  disease ;  hence,  it  is  argued,  there 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  *'  stamp  out "  the  disease  by  muzzling. 
Now,  even  if  the  premiss  here  were  granted,  it  would  not  ground  any 
valid  conclusion  against  muzzling ;  for,  although  it  might  then,  be 
true  that  muzzling  could  not  extirpate  hydrophobia,  muzzling  would 
still  enormously  diminish  hydrophobia.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  premiss  cannot  be  granted,  because  it  is  merely  a  gratuitous 
statement  which,  like  the  one  previously  mentioned,  is  not  only 
destitute  of  evidence,  but  directly  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  that 
we  possess.  Of  course,  there  are  alleged  cases  of  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  rabies,  especially  in  dogs ;  but  no  one  of  these  cases  con- 
stitutes what  can  properly  be  termed  evidence.  In  order  that  there 
should  be  good  evidence  on  such  a  point,  there  must  first  of  all  be 
demonstrative  proof  that  the  animal  in  question  cannot  possibly  have 
been  bitten  by  any  rabid  animal;  and  no  such  proof  has  Utherto 
been  forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  and  general  fact 
that  in  no  country  or  large  district  where  rabies  has  never  occurred 
—or,  having  occurred,  has  been  completely  extirpated — is  it  known 
to  have  arisen  de  novo*  constitutes  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
logically  required  in  proof  of  a  negative.  No  doubt  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  at  some  time,  or  times,  and  in  some  place,  or  plaoes, 
rabies  must  have  had  an  origin,  which,  therefore,  must  have  been 
independent  of  previous  inoculation ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  has  to 
be  supposed  in  the  case  of  all  other  communicable  diseases — ^infectious 
as  well  as  contagious.  And  in  all  such  cases  the  question  of  ultimate 
origin  is  distinct  from  that  of  spontaneous  occurrence  under  existing 
conditions.  We  cannot,  indeed,  prove  the  abstract  impossibility  of 
a  spontaneous  occurrence  of  any  communicable  disease  at  any  moment ; 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  if  such  and 
such  a  communicable  disease  ever  does  originate  of  itself,  the  fact  at 
any  rate  must  be  one  of  extraordinarily  rare  occurrence. 

So  much,  then,  for  merely  gratuitous  statements,  whether  without 
or  against  evidence.  They  must  be  ignored  in  limine.  And  I 
think  the  same  ought  to  be  said  of  all  expressions  of  feeling  or 
sentiment,  where  these  are  recognised  by  the  general  common  sense — 

*  *•  The  disease  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  in 
the  Azores,  in  Madeira,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  Sumatra.  It  has  occurred  frequently  in 
Egypt,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  but  it  baa  never  crossed  the  deserts, 
uiui  theother  regions  of  this  vast  continent  have  hitherto  enjoyed  perfect  immnnltj 
from  this  terrible  scourge,  although  every  village  and  settlement  ftwarms  with  (kgiL 
The  immunity  of  Ca])e  Colony  has  been  so*  perfect  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  aome 
climatic  inlluence  operates  there,  and  that  a  rabid  dog  has  only  to  '  sniff  the  air '  of 
tlie  colony  to  be  cured." — ('*  Hydrophobia :  its  Cause,  and  Prevention  by  Mauling/'  an 
excellent  i>amphlet  recently  published  by  Mr.  Kerslakc,  hon.  sec.  to  the  Society  ficff 
the  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia,  50  Leicester  Square. )  •  -   ♦ 
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or  the  general  moral  sense — of  the  public  to  be  manifestly  improper* 
Thus,  for  example,  when  anybody  tells  us  that,  as  a  matter  of  feeling, 
it  is  desirable  to  allow  a  score  or  two  of  men,  women,  and  children  to 
perish  annually  from  hydrophobia,  rather  than  to  inflict  the  '*  torture  " 
of  muzzling  on  some  hundred  thousand  dogs,  I  hold  that  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  is  as  unworthy  of  notice  as  it  is  of  any  human 
being  who  propounds  it — and  this  whether  or  not  that  human  being 
happens  to  know  what  death  by  hydrophobia  means. 

Passing  over,  then,  all  merely  irrational  statements  of  fact  and 
immoral  expressions  of  opinion,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  muzzling  question  in  as  exhaustive  and  business-like  a 
way  as  the  question  deserves,  if  we  attach  any  importance  to  the 
formation  of  our  own  opinion  upon  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  observe  at  the  commencement,  that  in 
order  to  leave  space  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  prevention  of 
hydrophobia,  I  shall  abstain  from  anywhere  alluding  to  the  matter  of 
its  cure.  We  have  all  heard  so  much  about  M.Pasteur's  work  in  the 
latter  direction,  that  a  paper  on  hydrophobia  may  well  seem  incom- 
plete if  it  does  not  deal  with  this  side  of  the  subject.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  were  I  to  discuss  M»  Pasteur*s  methods  and  results,  I 
should  desire  to  do  so  thoroughly,  and  this  would  require  a  separate 
article.  In  the  second  place,  the  muzzling  question  is  obviously  quite 
distinct  from  that  as  to  the  success  which  ha^  attended  the  great 
pathologist  s  investigations.  In  tiie  third  place,  whether  or  not  the 
measure  of  his  success  has  been  all  that  his  supporters  claim  for  it. 
Englishmen  have  always  been  accustomed  to  remark  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  care  " — and,  by  a  curious  irony  of  the  time,  it  is  just 
those  Englishmen  who  most  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Frenchman's 
cure  that  are  now  most  loudly  advocating  the  desirability  of  prevention. 
Which  things  are  a  parable,  For,  beforehand,  one  might  have 
supposed  it  would  always  be  the  case  that  Urn  less  a  man  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  a  cure  the  more  would  be  be  anxious  to  further  the 
methods  of  prevention.  And  when  we  find  such  is  not  the  case,  we 
may  generally  further  find  the  reason  to  lie  among  those  strange 
contradictions  of  human  natura  which  arise  where  the  balance 
between  thought  and  feeling  has  never  been  properly  adjusted. 

There  are  only  three  possible  ways  of  preventing  hydrophobia — 
namely,  either  by  exterminating,  by  protectively  inoculating,  or  by 
muzzling  all  the  dogs  in  districts  where  hydrophobia  occurs.  Any  of 
these  metliods,  if  followed  with  sufficient  rigour,  would  be  equally 
effective.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  the  latter  method  is 
preferable  to  either  of  the  others.  Moreover,  it  is  no  less  obvious 
that  the  muzzling  need  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  only 
requires  to  be  continued  long  enough  to  ensure  that  all  dogs  which 
have  already  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  shall  have  passed  through  the 
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latent  stage  of  the  disease.  This  period  having  elapsed,  the  mazzling' 
may  be  withdrawn  ;  for  the  disease  in  that  district  will  have  been 
stamped  out.  Again,  seeing  that  our  own  country  is  an  island,  it  ib 
abundantly  practicable  to  extirpate  the  disease  altogether,  by  muzzling 
dogs  for  a  few  months  throughout  the  island,  and  then  placing  ali 
imported  dogs  in  quarantine  for  a  similar  period. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  muzzling  are  so  obvious  that  I  may 
almost  apologise  for  mentioning  them.  Unless  it  is  disputed  that 
hydrophobia  is  a  disease  which  had  best  be  got  rid  of,  the  fact  that 
adequate  muzzling  is  a  practicable,  as  well  as  a  certain  means  of 
stamping  out  the  disease,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  argument.  More- 
over, the  fact  that,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  muzzling  is  the  oiUy 
means  to  this  end  which  is  at  once  practicable  and  certain,  converts 
the  sufficient  argument  into  a  superabundant  one. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  : — (1)  an  attempted  disproof 
of  the  statement  which  I  have  just  made — namely,  that  muzzling  is  a 
certain  means  of  stamping  out  the  disease ;  (2)  that  even  if  mnzzUng 
were  a  sufficient  means  to  this  end  in  districts  where  it  is  applied^ 
it  ought  to  be  applied  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  simultaneously  \ 
(3)  that  there  is  no  use  in  muzzling  dogs  alone,  unless  we  likewise 
muzzle  cats,  foxes,  and  so  forth,  which  is  impracticable  ;  (4)  that  a 
system  of  police  registration  of  dogs  is  as  eflFectual  as  the  system  of 
muzzling ;  and  (5)  that  the  muzzling  system  is  a  cruel  system. 

Taking,  then,  these  several  arguments  in  the  order  just  set  forth, 
the  first  of  them  admits  of  being  annihilated  both  on  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori  grounds.  On  a  prioiH  grounds,  because,  as  it  has  now 
been  proved  that  hydrophobia  is  a  zymotic  disease,  and  therefore  a 
disease  which  does  not  arise  spontaneously,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
adequate  muzzling  of  dogs  intcst  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  dogs  are  concerned.  The  only  question 
that  can  here  arise  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  sufficiently  weU  muzzlii^ 
dogs  to  prevent  them  from  biting.  But  it  has  been  well  proved  that 
dogs  cannot  bite  through  a  particular  kind  of  muzzle,  which,  as  I 
shall  presently  explain,  happens  also  to  be  the  kind  of  muzzle  that  i» 
of  least  inconvenience  to  the  dogs  themselves.  Hence,  the  present 
argument  against  muzzling  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  met  on 
a  priori  grounds  alone.  But  the  case  becomes  simply  overwhelming 
when  we  turn  to  the  a  posteriori  grounds.  These  are  grounds  of 
statistics,  as  follows  : — 

Berlin, — (I  here  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Rabies  in  Dogs,  1887)  : — 

"  In  the  city  of  Berlin  sjecial  regulations  are  in  force.  In  consequence  of 
a  severe  outbreak  in  the  year  1852,  during  which  one  hundred  and  seven 
dogs  were  destroyed  as  rabid,  the  Royal  Police  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect, 
on  July  2,  1853,  that  all  dogs  should  be  provided  with  a  wire  muzde  posi- 
tively preventing  the  animal  from  biting,  and  to  empower  special  persons 
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appointed  by  the  police  for  that  purpose  to  seixe  nnd  destroy  all  dogs  not  so 
lunzzled  ;  and,  when  the  owner  could  be  found,  imposing  a  tine  of  ten  thalera 
(£1  10*.)  or  a  term  of  imprisonment.  In  the  year  following  this  dc^cree 
only  one  dog  was  killed  as  rabid,  against  ninety-seven  in  the  prev^ious  year. 
The  decree  still  remains  in  force,  but  dties  not  seem  to  have  been  effectual 
in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  epidemicij  of  rabies ;  for  the  number  of  dogs 
killed  as  rabid,  which  up  to  ISCt^  had  not  €»xceeded  in  any  year  nine,  roee 
progre.ssively  in  the  succeeding  years,  till  in  IKOH  the  number  had  reached 
Hxty-six,  declining  again  to  seven  ia  l>*7t\  only  to  increase  in  1872  to  sixty- 
nine.  In  1^73  a  law  was  passed,  extending  to  the  whole  of  Prussia,  for 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  animal  disea4?e,  which  provides  that  all 
dogs  suspected  of  mbies  shall  be  imme<ii/itely  killed,  as  also  all  aninuds  which 
it  is  evident  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals ;  and  tlmt  all  dogs  in  a 
di^^trict  which  has  been  infectetl  by  an  outbrt*ak  of  rabies  shall  Ije  coii- 
fined,  or,  when  abroad,  both  muzzled  and  le<l.  The  technical  section  of  the 
Veterinary  Board  in  Berlin  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  pai:singof  this  law,  and 
not  only  the  e-xiistence  of  the  muxzUng  order  in  that  city,  is  the  cduse  of  thf 
extinction  of  i-abiesin  Berlin  ;  no  case  has  occun-e+l  there  since  188iL" 

Some  words  of  comment  on  this  paragraph  of  the  report  are  desi- 
rable. It  is  quite  true  that  the  year  foUowiDg  the  muzzling  decree  in 
Berlin  the  number  of  rabid  dogs  killed  fell  from  ninety-seven  to  one. 
But  to  this  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  if  we  look  to  the  full  statistics 
themselves,  as  supplied  to  the  British  Government  by  Bismarck,  we 
hnd  tliat  they  began  in  18  JG^  or  eight  years  before  the  muzzling  order 
was  made*  Now%  by  quoting  these  years  in  parallel  columns,  we 
obtain  the  following  results  : — 


Habid  dogs  killod  during  eight 
years  before  maziUiug. 

184*;     ,     .     .        21) 

1847  ,    ,    .        :i 

1848  ...       U\ 
18411     ,     .     .       24 

isrio    .    ,    .     23 
iHfii    .    .    .     n4 

1852  ,     .     ,     107 

1853  ...       97 


liabid  dog*  killed  during  eight 
veATK  after  muzzliu^, 
18r>4     ...       1 
185J>      ,     ,     .       S 
186fi    ...      0 

1857  .     .     .      S 

1858  ,  .  .  (» 
1851*  ...  2 
isao  .  .  .  o 
IHGl  ...  5 
18(12     ...       1 


Total 


330 


Totiil 


15 


This  great  difference  soems  enough  to  prove  the  high  pfiiciency  of 
muzzling.  Nevertheless,  during  the  next  eleven  years,  as  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  points  out,  there  were  great  fliictaations  in 
the  nnmbers  of  rabid  dogs — the  lowest  number  being  seven  in 
1870-1,  and  the  highest  sixty-nine  in  1B72-3.  These  fluctimtiona,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  number  of  rabid  dogs  that  happened  in  different 
years  to  invade  the  city  from  without ;  because,  no  sooner  had  the 
muzzling  order  been  extended  to  the  surrounding  country,  together 
with  provisions  which,  among  other  things,  stringently  excladed  im- 
portation of  rabid  dogs  from   other  countries  (such  as  Russia,  where 
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rabies  is  rife),  than  the  disease  in  Berlin  was  redaced  to  a  rapidly 
vanishing  quantity,  and  has  entirely  disappeared  since  1888. 

Vienna, — Rabies  was  extirpated  in  this  city  by  eighteen  months  of 
stringent  muzzling.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the  muzzling 
order  was  withdrawn,  and  a  system  of  placing  badges  on  registered 
dogs  was  substituted.  During  the  next  half-year  only  one  case  of 
rabies  occurred.  This,  of  course,  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
looking  to  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease.  But  in  another  half- 
year  an  epidemic  of  rabies  occurred,  the  muzzling  order  was  renewed, 
and  the  disease  again  disappeared.  This  order  is  still  stringently  in 
force. 

Holland, — Here  rabies  had  become  very  formidable  in  the  years 
preceding  1875.  In  June  of  that  year  a  muzzling  order  was  issued. 
Tn  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  cases  fell  to  forty-one,  and  daring 
the  whole  of  the  following  year  they  were  but  fifty-five.  In  the  year 
after  that  they  fell  to  fourteen ;  in  the  next  year  to  four,  in  the  next 
to  three.  In  1880  the  numbers  again  rose  to  thirteen ;  but,  as  in 
the  previous  four  years,  the  cases  occurred  only  on  or  neai'  the  frontier 
of  Belgium,  in  which  country  the  dogs  were  unmuzzled. 

Sweden. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Kerslake,  the  statistics  furnished  by 
Professor  Lindqvist  show  that  formerly  a  yearly  average  of  eight 
to  ten  deaths  from  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  muzzling,  combined  with  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  dogs,  there  have  not  been  any  deaths  since  187Q. 

London. — In  1884  hydrophobia  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  the  way  of  prevention ;  and  in  the 
following  year  (1885)  it  increased  still  more,  twenty-seven  deaths 
being  recorded.  A  muzzling  order  was  then  issued,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  next  year  (1886)  no  single  death  was  recorded.  The  muzzling 
order  was  then  rescinded.  A  few  months  afterwards  hydrophobia 
appeared  in  South  London,  and  then  the  deaths  gradually  rose  from 
year  to  year,  till  in  1889  there  were  ten  deaths  recorded.  The 
muzzling  order  was  therefore  renewed  in  July  1889,  and  since  October 
1889  no  death  has  been  recorded.* 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  these  statistics,  which  have  been  taken  from 
all  countries  where  muzzling  orders  have  hitherto  been  tried,  constitate 
a  conclusive  answer  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  uselessness  of  the 
method.  No  statistics  could  possibly  shew  a  closer  connection  between 
cause  and  efiect ;  neither  could  they  well  show  any  higher  degree  of 
eflSciency  on  the  part  of  the  cause.     Therefore  we  may  dismiss  the 

*  In  England  (including  Wales)  there  have  been  939  deaths  from  hydrophobia  re* 
corded  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  the  yearly  average  for  the  first  sixteen  years 
being  8,  for  the  next  sixteen  years  15,  and  for  the  remaining  period  ending  in  1885, 45. 
Thus,  the  mortality  has  steadily  advanced  through  more  than  400  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prussian  preventive  measures  have  reduced  deaths  uom  hydrophobia 
to  a  remarkable  degree ;  for  while  in  the  decade  ending  in  1819  there  trai  a  yearij 
average  of  166  deaths ;  in  a  similar  period  cfnding  in  1886,  there  wia^  a  J^^^J  aveiEaga 
of  4i.  ^ 
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argument,  or,  rather,  the  anfoanded  and  fully  contradicted  statement, 
that  Diuzzling  is  ineftectual. 

The  second  argument  to  be  dealt  with  is,  that,  even  if  muzzling  be 
effectual,  to  be  fully  effectual  it  ought  to  be  applied  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  this  argument  is  incom- 
patible with  the  one  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  If 
muzzling  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ineffectualj  it  does  not 
lie  with  those  whoso  object  to  object  also  on  the  ground  that  muzzling 
orders  are  not  sufficiently  extensive.  In  the  second  place,  any  one 
who  does  not  object  to  viuzding  as  an  efficient  preventive  method,  but 
only  to  the  muzzling  orders  as  not  sufficiently  general,  is  raising  a 
<ljstinct  question,  and,  as  this  question  has  reference  to  the  desirability 
of  extending  instead  of  abolishing  these  orders,  I  shall  consider  it  later  on. 

The  next  argument  we  have  to  deal  with  is  akin  to  the  one  which 
we  have  just  considered.  For  it  represents  the  uselessness  of 
muzzling  dogs,  even  in  affected  districts,  unless  at  the  same  time  we 
muzzle  cats.  The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  better 
to  have  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread ;  it  is  no  argument  against  muzzling 
dogs  that  some  small  percentage  of  rabies  may  bo  kept  going  by 
cats.  But  J  in  the  second  place,  the  percentage  of  rabies  that  could 
be  kept  going  by  c^ts  alone  would  be  infinitesimaL  For,  unlike 
dogs,  cats  when  rabid  do  not  run  the  streets.  On  the  contrary,  they 
hide  themselves,  and  die  in  seclusion.  The  case  of  wild  foxes  is  too 
absurd  to  require  serious  notice ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  objection 
which  we  are  now  considering  may  best  be  met  by  pointing  to  the  cases 
of  Berlin,  A'ienna,  and  London,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Sweden,  where, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  hydrophobia  lias  been  exterminated  by  muzzling 
dogs  alone,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  cats. 

Similarly,  the  next  argument  on  our  list  admits  of  being  negatived, 
not  only  on  grounds  of  common  sense,  but  also  by  pointing  to  the 
case  of  Vienna.  The  argument  is,  that  a  system  of  police  registration 
of  dogs  would  be  as  effectual  as  muzzling ;  the  answer  is,  that  the 
experiment  has  already  been  tried  in  Vienna,  with  such  bad  results 
that  muzzling  orders  had  to  be  renewed  in  a  few  months.  Moreover, 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  both  in  Belgium^  and  in  our  own  town  of 
Bradford. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  argoment  as  to  the  cruelty  of  muzzling  dogs. 
This  argument,  however,  admits  of  many  answers.  First  of  all»  even 
if  it  were  true  that  dogs  must  suffer  from  their  muzzles,  it  is-  sheer 
nonsense  to  designate  as  crmlty  the  infliction  of  such  an  amount  of 
inconvenience  or  discomfort  as  they  may  thus  be  required  to  expe- 
rience* The  muzzling  need  only  last  for  a  period  measured  by  months, 
and  if  the  muzzles  be  wire  cages  (which  are  in  all  ways  better  than 
straps),  the  dog  can  breathe  and  pant  and  drink  just  as  well  with  as 
without  his  muzzle.   Therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  any  more 
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inconvenienced  by  Ms  muzzle  than  is  a  horse  by  his  harness  or  by  bis 
bit.  No  doubt^  when  first  put  on,  many  dogs  show  themselves  in- 
tolerant of  its  presence ;  but  so  at  first  does  a  horse  of  the  presence 
of  hia  harness.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  intolerance  is  due  merely 
to  inexperience,  and  quickly  gives  way  to  habit.  So  that,  really,  it 
seems  to  me  sentimentalism  in  its  moat  extravagant  form  which,  when 
BO  awfal  a  disease  as  hydrophobia  is  in  question^  can  seriously  talk 
about  the  cruelty  of  exposing  **  the  friend  of  man  '*  to  the  incon- 
venience of  wearing  a  cage  muzzle  for  a  few  months.  Even  if  we  have 
more  regard  to  the  friend  of  man  than  we  have  to  man  himself — as  is 
confessedly  the  case  with  not  a  few  writers  upon  such  subjects — ^still, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  friend's  interest  alone,  it  is  surely 
better  for  him  that  he  should  fret  and  rub  his  nose  for  a  week  or  two 
when  out  of  doors,  and  before  he  becomes  accustomed  to  his  muzzle, 
than  that  he  should  be  liable  to  deatb  by  rabies. 


It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  no  valid  argument  against  the 
muzzling  method  ;  and  therefore  we  may  well  wonder  why  it  creates 
80  much  impassioned  opposition.  Yet  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Just  because  the  opposition  is  impassioned,  it  is  irrational. 

Does  it  seem  that  a  finding  conveyed  in  such  words  as  these  beliee 
the  profession  of  impartiality  with  wbich  I  started  ?  If  so,  I  must 
ask  for  a  definition  of  impartiality.  For  by  this  term  I  do  not  mean 
to  indicate  any  insincere  pretence  of  entertaining  arguments j>er  contra 
where  there  are  no  such  arguments  to  entertain.  I  should  not  accnse 
any  scientLBc  man  of  not  being  impartial,  were  he  to  employ  similarly  - 
strong  language  against  the  still  surviving  opinion  as  to  the  fiatnes8l 
of  the  globe*  His  impartiality  would  be  shown  rather  in  the  patience 
with  which  he  first  states  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  such  an  opinion  ;  and,  having  proved  them  worthless,  h© 
would  not  forego  his  impartiality  of  mind  by  afterwards  characterising 
that  opinion  as  maintainable  only  by  ignorance  or  fanaticism.  And  so  in 
the  present  case,  I  have  stated  and  considered  the  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  the  view  that  muzzling  orders  are  nseleaa  | 
for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia,  or  in  sundry  other  respects  un- 
desirable measures  of  administration.  If  all  these  arguments  are  found 
to  be  worthless,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  me*  Nor  can  I  be  accused 
of  partiality  merely  because  I  state  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  in 
the  language  of  suitable  emphasis.  But  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  these  words  are  needlessly  hard — that  one  ought  not  to  make 
such  wholesale  accusations  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  ogninst  large 
and  organised  bodies  of  one's  countrymen — I  will  justiiy  what  I  have 
said  by  quoting  from  avowedly  representative  witnesses  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Babies.  The  material  is  abundant,  but  I  will 
occupy  space  with  but  two  or  three  samples. 
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What,  then,  is  the  vain©  of  a  man's  judgment  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  hydrophobia  "  is  a  condition  arising  in  the  course  of  any 
disease";  that,  although  it  may  follow  from  tlie  bite  of  a  dog,  it  may 
also  follow  from  any  other  injury,  **th©  scratch  of  a  nail,  for  instance/* 
or  "if  you  broke  your  leg'*?  Take  again  the  downright  absurdity 
of  another  witness  who,  while  allowing  that  he  had  never  himself  per- 
formed an  experiment,  or  seen  an  experiment  performed,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  **  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  only  lately 
eeen  the  evidence  with  regard  to  M,  Pasteur  a  system,'*  repliedj  **  I 
had  the  Daily  Neu:i  articles,  and  other  articles,  sent  down  to  me  at 
Hastings,  and  I  looked  through  them  as  I  was  coming  up  in  the  train/' 
Or  see,  once  more,  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  that  are  betokened 
in  yet  another  witness  by  the  following  dialogue.  After  having  hope- 
lessly entangled  himself  on  the  subject  of  **  germs,"  he  was  asked 
by  the  Chairman  whether  they  were  to  take  this  as  a  fair  summary  of 
hla  opinion. 

Q^ — Your  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  disease  is  thiit  it  develops  from  a 
germ  cc»miiig  from  nobody  knows  where,  but  exbtiiig  insomebtDdy  from  some 
cause  of  which  you  kuow  nothing  ( 

(J, — Is  it  not  also  communicated  by  inoculation  from  a  bite,  or  in  any 
other  way  i 

A* — It  arises  in  bath  ways ;  botii  by  incxjulation  from  a  mad  dog,  and 
nwtundly. 

y,— I  do  not  quite  underi^tand  what  you  moj.u  by  coiuiug  natiinilly  ;  it 
must  come  from  somewhere  T 

A. — Take  the  Ciuse  of  u  person  who  goes  mad;  that  person  need  not 
have  been  bitten  by  u  mad  pensoii^  but  a  msid  germ  is  in  tliat  mad  pei'Hon  s 
brain,  and  it  only  wants  to  bo  developed.  The  person  might  lie  ]>erfectly 
quiet  with  the  mad  ^erm  in  his  system,  and  might  never  be  anything  but 
im  imbecile  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  if  he  is  properly  eared  frir.  But 
irritfite  that  person,  or  trouble  him,  and  at  once  the  maniacrd  germ  becomiH 
developed,  and  he  becomes  raving  mad.  So  I  maintain  in  the  case  of  tht» 
dog,  there  is  a  germ  in  the  blood ;  it  may  l>e  hereditary^  it  may  be  from  a 
dog  which  has  had  rabies  before,  and  hits  tnmsmitted  it ;  but  I  sfty  that  the 
germ  would  remain  dormant  for  a  time  until  something  set^  it  in  motion. 

Q, — Wlut  do  you  understand  by  a  **  germ  "  1 

J.— An  organic  microbe  organism,  just  the  same  as  the  anemone  sea 
fish  ;  it  is  something,  and  it  Ls  nothing  ;  you  can  hardly  detine  what  it  is ; 
the  lowest  form  of  organic  life  ;  it  is  something  in  the  blood  which  is  almost 
indefinable,  but  which,  if  put  under  the  microscope,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  very 
minute  form. 

Is  not  this  enough?  Yet  it  is  but  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
witnesses  put  forward  by  the  anti-scientific  organisations  of  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  evidence  of  a  demonstrative 
character  from  the  highest  living  authorities  upon  physiology  and 
pathology.  It  is  well  that  such  witnesses  have  appeared.  Out  of  their 
own  mouths  may  they  now  be  judged  ;  and  in  that  judgment  the  societies 
which  put  them  forward  as  spokesmen  are  irretrievably  condemned. 
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We  may  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  case  against  the  muzzling 
of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hydrophobia.  But  although  the 
main  question  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  there  remains  a  subor- 
dinate question  touching  the  best  method  of  applying  orders  for  the 
muzzling  of  dogs.  And  this  subordinate  question  is  one  that  does 
present  considerable  diflSculty,  as  I  will  next  proceed  to  show. 

The  question  is  as  to  whether  muzzling  orders  should  be  made 
general  for  a  period  long  enough  to  **  stamp  out  hydrophobia  once 
for  all,"  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned ;  or  whether  the  plan 
hitherto  adopted  by  our  Government  should  be  continued — namely, 
applying  orders  for  stated  periods  to  infected  districts  only.  This 
question  may  best  be  introduced  by  quoting  the  [^ following  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  been  published. 

Highfield  House,  Catford  Bridge,  Kent,  S.E.,  Jan,  (y. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaplin, — In  view  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muzzling  order 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  I  think  it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know 
that  during  the  past  year  not  a  single  application  has  been  made  to  the 
committee,  which  was  formed  when  I  was  at  the  Mansion  House,  for  sending 
poor  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  treatment. 

In  the  previous  twelve  months,  35  patients,  who  had  undoubtedly  been 
bitten  by  dogs  suffering  from  rabies,  were  despatched  to  that  establishment 
through,  and  at  the  expense  of  my  committee,  not  one  of  whom,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  died. 

It  would  appear  that  the  result  of  the  muzzling  order,  so  far  as  the  area 
over  which  I  had  a  special  purview  is  concerned,  has  been  eminently 
efficacious ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  general  order 
of  the  same  kind  should  not,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  be  put  in  force  for 
a  modei-ate  period,  in  the  hope  that  hydrophobia  might  be  stamped  out  once 
for  all. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Chaplin,?yours  faithfully, 

James  WnrrEHSAD. 

The  Right  Hen.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

January  13. 

Dear  Sir  James, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  letter,  which 
affords  such  encouraging  testimony  to  the  effects  of  the  muzzling  order  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  from  our  returns  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  that  order  generally  throughout  the  countiy,  as  well  as  in 
the  metropolis. 

I  find  that  in  1880  there  were  reported  339  cases  of  rabies  as  having 
occurred  throughout  England,  including  the  metropolis.  tjr.^» 

In  1890,  under  the  influence  of  the  muzzling  regulation,  the  number  of 
crises  had  been  reduced  to  139. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1889,  we  had  reported  to  us  133  cases,  and 
80  cases  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarteis  of  that  year  respectively,  30  of 
which  occurred  in  the  metropolis. 

During  the  same  period  in  1890  we  have  had  4G  cases  for  the  thiixl,  and 
only  11  for  the  fourth  quarter,  none  of  these  cases  having  occurred  in  the 
metropolis. 

These  results,  I  think,  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  they  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  scheduling  certain  counties,  or 
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groups  of  counties  where  the  diisease  prevailed,  ftud  applying  the  order  within 
theii'  boundaries,  would  ultimately  be  successful  in  reducing  the  disease  to  a 
miinmurn^  without  making  the  order  universal ;  and,  consequently,  with  th© 
smallest  amount  of  annoyance  to  that  section  of  the  community^  who  so 
warmly  resent  any  interference  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of  their  dogB. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion  remains  to  be  proved,  but  I 
own  1  am  nnt  unsanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  and  1  am  averse,  at  all 
events  at  present,  to  adopting  your  suggestion  and  passing  an  order  which 
should  be  general  for  a  time. 

Independently  of  other  objections  to  that  course,  which  I  think  will  b© 
obvious,  I  may  be  |>ermitted  to  point  out  that  a  general  mu/,zling  order 
would  be  inefficient  in  it8df  **to  stamp  out  hydrophobia  once  for  all,"  unless 
it  were  accompjinied  by  a  measure  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  dogji 
whatever  into  Great  Britain.  We  shall  always  be  liable  to  its  ri?turn  from 
the  Continent,  ur  from  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the  returns  issued  hy 
the  Irish  Veterinary  Department,  it  exienfiively  prevaihj,  and  where  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Believe  me,  yours  vci-y  truly, 

Henry  Chaplix» 

Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart. 

Such  being  the  question  now  before  ns,  I  will  briefly  state  what 
appear  to  nie  the  valid  arguments  on  both  sides  of  it,  taking  first 
those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  policy. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  rabies  has  its  centres  chiefly  in 
towns  ;  and  wherever  it  occurs  in  a  town,  it  is  sure  very  soon  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  poKco,  w^hen,  of  course,  a  muzzling 
order  will  b©  immediately  issued.  Therefore,  what  wotild  be  the 
use  of  harassing  all  the  towna — ^and,  a  fartioi'i,  all  the  coantry^with 
a  general  or  indiscriminate  order  ?  If  rabies  were  exterminated  in 
all  t-owns,  or  other  districts  at  present  affected  thereby,  the  chances 
against  its  spread  would  be  ao  enormously  reduced,  that  it  would 
become  an  easy  matter  to  stamp  it  out  of  the  country  altogether,  by 
specially  dealing  with  any  other  towns  or  country  areas  where  any 
case  might  subsequently  be  observed.  Our  country,  being  an  island, 
has  comparatively  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  contagion  from  withouf. 
So  little,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  ifr.  Chaplin,  that  he  repudiates 
the  suggestion  of  quarantine,  and  even  uses  as  an  argument  against 
universal  muzzling  the  fact  that  an  unpopular  measure  in  the  way  of 
quarantine  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  Fuch  a  policy.  Furthermore^ 
as  the  Fitlfl  has  recently  observed,  '' it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme, 
nay,  of  almost  insuperable,  difliculty,  for  the  authorities  to  see  that 
each  and  every  individual  dog  is  properly  muzzled,'*  while  ''in  the 
house  and  in  the  grounds,  or  within  the  curtilage,  the  dog  would  be 
without  its  muzzle^  and  here  lurks  danger  again."  Lastly,  '*  hundreds 
of  people  there  would  be  to  do  their  best  in  avoiding  and  shirking 
the  confinement  of  the  mouths  of  their  dogs ;  "  ao  that,  looking  also 
to  "  far  remote  country  districts  where  collies  or  other  varieties  of 
their  race  may  be  at  large,'*  probably  **  it  would  take  many  months 
to  bring  such  an   Act   of   Parliament    as    would   be  required  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  general  muzzling  into  proper  working  order."    (Jan.  17, 
1891.) 

This,  as  far  as  I  know,  exhausts  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  against  a  general  muzzling  order.  Taking  next  the  ail- 
ments in  favour  of  such  an  order,  it  may  be  urged  that  all  the  class 
of  considerations  adduced  by  the  Fidd  are  considerations  which  prove 
too  much.  For  if  '*  danger  lurks  "  in  such  cases  as  are  mentioned, 
there  is  surely  all  the  more  need  to  legislate  with  reference  to  them. 
And  even  if  it  should  prove  that  legislation  cannot  cope  with  them 
adequately,  at  all  events  it  would  do  so  partially ;  and,  as  previously 
remarked,  it  is  better  to  have  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread.  Besides,  the 
^'danger  "  attaching  to  such  cases  is  somewhat  exaggerated  hjthQFidd. 
''  In  the  house  and  in  the  grounds  "  there  would  be  but  comparatively 
few  other  dogs  to  bite ;  and  if  a  rabid  dog  escaped  from  the  house  or 
grounds,  the  fact  of  its  being  without  a  muzzle  would  act  both  as  a 
warning  and  as  a  reason  for  its  capture  or  destruction.  Again,  ^^  in 
the  curtilage  "  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  would  be  detected  by  the 
hound-master — or,  if  not,  would  soon  become  unmistakable  in  some 
members  of  the  pack,  when  common  prudence  would  dictate  measures 
of  careful  isolation.  Again^  although  there  might  be  much  evasion 
of  the  law,  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  every  law ;  but  surely 
in  no  case  does  it  constitute  any  valid  reason  for  not  passing  a  law. 
Lastly,  with  regard  to  **far  remote  country  districts,"  these  are  just 
the  districts  where  the  canine  population  is  most  scanty,  and  there- 
fore least  likely  to  contract  hydrophobia,  or  to  spread  it  widely  if 
they  do.  And  to  all  this  it  should  be  added,  that  the  Fidd  itself 
does  not  appear  to  attach  much  weight  to  its  own  '^^dijBlculties  " ;  for 
it  concludes  by  saying  that,  notwithstanding  these  dijEculties,  "  the 
order  will  have  to  be  general  to  be  eflfective,  and  in  these  columns  we 
have  repeatedly  advocated  a  general  muzzling  order." 
.  Touching  the  argument  that  rabies  has  its  centres  in  towns,  that 
it  is  needless  to  harass  large  country  districts  where  no  rabies  has 
occurred  for  many  years — such,  for  instance,  as  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land— it  may  be  answered  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  local 
muzzling  can  never  make  secure  against  the  inoculation  of  an  un- 
affected district,  however  large  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  country  to  suffer  a  common  inconvenience  for  an  equal  time, 
rather  than  that  our  efforts  to  extirpate  hydrophobia  should  prove 
abortive. 

Again,  with  reference  to  quarantine,  it  is  of  course  self-evident  that 
this  would  require  to  be  perpetual ;  but  surely  (our  present  advocate 
may  say)  it  is  only  the  eyes  of  a  Minister  which  can  perceive  any 
argument  against  a  general  muzzling  order  on  this  score.  Howsoever 
unpopular  a  perpetual  quarantine  on  imported  dogs  might  prove  to  be 
among  one  section  of  the  community,  this  ought  not  to  oonstitate  any 
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valid  reason  against  so  salutary  a  measure.  Moreover,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  expediency,  is  it  so  certain  that  such  a  stand- 
ing safeguard  would  be,  in  any  large  degree,  unpopular  ?  Certainly 
it  would  receive  the  warm  support  of  all  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  desires  the  extirpation  of  hydrophobia  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
largest  section  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  public  press,*  Besides, 
if  once  a  general  muzzling  order  had  been  in  force  for  a  year  or  bo, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  hydrophobia  would  have  become  so- 
greatly  reduced  throughont  the  country  (as  it  has  just  been  thus 
reduced,  not  to  say  abolished,  in  the  case  of  London),  that  public- 
opinion  would  grow  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  permanent 
quarantine.  The  mere  relief  of  anxiety  after  dog-bite  is — as  may  be 
seen  in  Scotland — so  great  a  gain,  that  the  public  as  a  whole  would 
willingly  suffer  the  smalt  inconvenience  imposed  by  quarantine  tO' 
achieve  this  gain  alone. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole»  an  advocate  of  general  muzzling  for  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  may  claim  to  have  made  good  the  position,  that  if 
such  a  measure  holds  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  extirpating 
hydrophobia,  the  experiment  is  a  better  one  to  try  than  is  the  experi- 
ment which  Mr,  Chaplin  is  now  engaged  in  trying.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  ChapUn's  experiment  can  only  continue 
to  be  tried  at  the  cost  of  not  a  few  human  lives,  as  well  as  of  much 
Buffering  from  anxiety  after  dog-bite,  both  on  the  part  of  individuals 
personally  concerned,  and  on  that  of  their  friends*  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  case  of  many  districts  where 
hydrophobia  has  been  extirpated  by  local  muzzling,  it  will  again  rtv- 
appear,  and  thus  necessitate,  for  that  district,  a  repetition  of  the 
muzzling  nuisance.  This  consideration  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  metropolis.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  dense 
canine  population,  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time,  after  every 
abolition  of  the  disease  by  muzzling  and  consequent  repeal  of  the 
muzzling  order,  when  the  town  will  again  be  invaded  by  hydrophobia 
from  the  country,  as  it  was  in  1887.  Thus,  it  is  practically  certain* 
that,  under  ilr.  Chaplin's  present  policy,  London  will  be  exposed  to 
an  indefinite  repetition  of  muzzling  orders,  alternating  with  periods  of 
hydrophobia. 

Now,  if  this  much  be  allowed,  our  advocate  may  continue,  I  will 

conclude  by  adducing  the  strongest  of  all  my  arguments.   Mr.  Chaplin's 

experiment  is  confessedly  tentative.     My  experiment,  on  the  other 

*  •  Ab  far  as  I  know,  the  only  paper  of  much  inffueocc  wbich  U  opposed  to  tho 
mnizling  orders  is  th^  Ulandani^  and  that  it>)  opposition  is  due  to  some  individual 
opinion  appears  to  be  indicated  bj  the  fact,  that  it  has  sjstematicaUT  suppressed  all 
commnnications  addressed  to  it  hj  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  llydroptii  ' 


reply  to  what  it  has  published  on  the  oppoeite  side. 


lobia,  in 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  as  against 


the  Standard,  there  mav  be  placed  the  l^imen^  the  T^Uffraph,  the  Morning  BoBt^  the 
J)aiJff  Xeir9,  the  Daily  C^hromclr^  AiwcA,  the  Lartcei,  the  British  Medical  Journal^  tho 
UuMjAtai,  the  Field,  the  *Saturdat/  Iieviei(}^  tho  Globe^  the  WorUff  Truth,  the  *^«rt«ia^ 
Jimfji^  the  Stock-keeper,  the  /aucier'i  Gazettt^  and  many  others. 

VOL.  ux.  2  a 
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hand,  would  not  be  tentative.  It  has  already  been  tried,  and  proved 
to  be  successful.  For,  in  reply  to  a  letter  ofinquiry  from  Mr.  Kerslake, 
the  British  Consul  at  Stockholm  has  given  us  the  history  of  the 
extirpation  of  hydrophobia  in  Sweden.  And  this  history  is  most 
instructive.  Many  years  ago  the  disease  was  formidable  ;  but  *'  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  muzzling  all  the  dogs  in  the  kingdom ; "  while,  **  as 
to  foreign  dogs,  or  dogs  imported,  the  Swedish  law  is  very  strict  and 
effectual."  This  law  is,  that  no  dogs  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  be 
imported,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  The  result  of  these  enactments  is, 
"  that  hydrophobia  is  now  quite  stamped  out  in  Sweden,  as  there  has 
been  no  case  for  many  years.*' 

Here,  then^  is  definite  proof  that  the  extirpation  of  hydrophobia  is 
possible  by  means  of  a  general  muzzling  order,  followed  by  a  perpetual 
law  of  quarantine.  For,  although  the  Swedish  Groverment  has  seen 
fit  to  prevent  the  importation  of  dogs  altogether,  such  a  provision  is 
needlessly  severe.  In  all  other  countries  where  there  is  no  hydrophobia, 
and  where  a  perpetual  law  of  quarantine  has  been  established,  the 
latter  has  been  found  fully  effectual — as,  for  instance,  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  example  of  Sweden,  therefore,  may  be  quoted  as 
a  complete  answer  to  all  the  alleged  *'diflSculties"  of  rendering*  a 
muzzling  order  effective,  and  reduces  the  issue  to  a  mere  question  of 
political  expediency. 

Such,  then,  is  the  pleading  on  both  sides,  presented  as  fully  and  as 
fairly  as  my  reading  on  the  subject  has  rendered  possible.  Nor  do  I 
•see  that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  were  I  now  to  assume  the 
function  of  a  judge  by  summing  up.  But  this  much  I  may  say  as 
an  expression  of  my  own  opinion.  As  long  as  the  policy  of  local  muzzling 
orders  is  continued,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  so  much  as  the  sem- 
blance of  a  reason  for  the  recent  abolition  of  the  order  as  regards  the 
metropolis.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  that  a  perpetual  muzzling  order  for  the  metropolis  is 
nothing  short  of  a  logical  corollary  upon  local  muzzling  orders  else- 
\where. 

George  Johk  Romanes. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  IRISH 
LEADERSHIP. 


TWO  remarks  may  be  made  by  way  of  in ti-od  action  to  tlie  follomiig 
pages.      The  first  is,  that  I    write  only  for   myself,  having  no 
authority  to  write  for  any  one  else,  although  1  am  well  aware  that  in 
my  views  on   the  qnestion  of  the    Irish  leadership  there   is  notliing 
either  original  or  peculiar,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  views 
are   shared    by   many,  if  not    by  most,  of  Mr.  ParnelTs  supporters. 
The  second  is,  that  I  confess  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
discussing  this  question  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  which»  of 
course,  is  mainly  intended  for  readers  outside  Ireland.      Who  is  to  be 
Irish  leader  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion and  decision  by  tlie   Irish  people,  and  the   Irish  people  alone, 
and  I   should  not  wish  even  to  seem  to  do   anything  which  would 
look  like  an  appeal  from  their  judgment.      But  having  said  so  much 
on  this  point,    I   hope   I  have  safeguarded  myself  sufficiently  from 
the  imputation  of  desiring  to  change  the  venue  if  I  now  proceed  toi 
explain  to  friends  of  the  Home   Rule    cause  in   Great  Britain,   who^ 
have  not  hitherto  sympathised  with  the  part  which  those  who  think i 
with  me  have  taken  in  this  distressing  Irish  controversy,  the  reasons  j 
why  we  believed  that  that  part  was  the  only  one  we  could  have  taken 
consistently  with  our  position  as  Irish  Nationalists. 

I  have  supported  Mr,  PameHs  leadership,  then,  on  several  distinct 
and  separate  grounds. 

L  I  believed  that  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Parnell  in  November  last  was  J 
under  the  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Irisk] 
party,  and  that  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Irish  party  was! 
to  give  up  our  only  real  guarantee  for  the  attainment  by  constitutional  1 
means  of  the  national  righta  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue,  with  Irishmen  at  least,  the  latter  part 
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of  this  proposition.  It  is  by  having  been  independent,  and  by 
sometimes  having  made  its  independence  manifest  in  a  disagreeable* 
but  necessary  fashion,  that  the  Irish  party  has  won  all  its  triamphs  in» 
the  past.  As  long  as  ever  the  Irish  members  who  represented  popular- 
interests  in  Ireland  constituted  merely  a  portion  of  an  English  party, 
they  absolutely  failed  to  command  the  attention  or  respect  or 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  only  when  those  members* 
separated  themselves  from  both  the  great  British  parties,  conati- 
tuted  themselves  an  independent  Irish  national  party,  and,  as  ftnch, 
acted  in  entire  disregard  of  all  considerations  except  the  good  or 
Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  national  cause,  that  real  progress  was- 
made  in  attaining  the  great  objects  in  view.  To  Irish  Nationalists^ 
whatever  side  they  occupy  in  the  present  controversy,  it  is  as  clear  a» 
noonday  that  only  by  persevering  in  that  course  can  they  be  sure  of  a 
reasonably  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  the  present  parliamentary 
struggle.  Nor  is  this  belief  necessarily  a  reflection  on  the  honesty  or 
sincerity  of  British  Home  Rulers.  In  politics,  as  in  war,  no  precan- 
tion  that  can  be  taken  to  avert  a  defeat  or  to  win  a  victory  ought  to* 
be  neglected,  and  the  chances  and  changes  of  politics  in  Great  Britain* 
are  such,  and  our  experience  in  dealing  with  British  parties  in  the  past 
has  been  so  bitter,  that  we*  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
no  such  precaution  can  be  too  great. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  of  course,  to  obtain  general  assent  to  the  other 
part  of  my  proposition — that  to  throw  over  Mr.  Pamell  in  Committee 
Boom  15  was,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  party ;  but,  to  my  mind  at  least,  it  is  equally 
clear  and  equally  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  ?  The  verdict  in  the 
Divorce  Court  was  given  on  November  17th.  On  November  18th 
the  central  branch  of  the  National  League  held  its  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  in  Dublin.  At  that  meeting  the  attendance  was  unusaally 
large.  No  less  than  eight  or  nine  members  of  the  Irish  party  delivered 
speeches  oa  the  occasion.  The  subject  of  every  speech  was  the 
verdict  that  had  been  given  the  day  before,  and  the  position  of  Mr.. 
Pamell.  The  declarations  made  on  that  subject  were  clear,  emphatic, 
and  unanimous,  and  were  enthusiastically  received.  They  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  question  whether  Mr.  Pamell  should  go  or  stay 
was  one  for  the  decision  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  the  Irish  people 
wished  and  commanded  him  to  stay.  On  November  20th  another  and 
a  more  important  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin.  It  took  place  in  the 
Leinster  Hall — the  largest  hall  in  the  city — ^which  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  limits.  On  the  platform  every  section  of  Irish  Home  Balers 
was  represented,  including  the  two  law  officers  in  the  last  Liberal 
Government.  No  less  than  twenty-five  members  of  the  Irish  party  were- 
present.^    Amongst  the  speakers  were  two  mayors  of  provincial  dtieo^ 
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Again^  the  great  topic  of  dificussioii  was  that  which  had  been  discuafied 
at  the  meeting  of  the  League ;  again,  the  burden  of  the  speeches  was 
that  Mr«  Parnell  should  remain  ;  and,  again,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  various  declarations  to  that  effect  were  received  was  simply  un- 
bonnded.  On  the  same  day  two  county  conventions  were  heId^K>ne 
in  Gal  way,  and  the  other  in  Meath,  Both  were  largely  attended  by 
priests  and  laymen,  and  the  Irish  party  was  at  each  represented  in 
the  chair  and  on  the  platform.  At  each  a  resolution  expressing  un- 
abated confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  was  passed  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  and  amidst  every  sign  of  genuine  satisfaction,  Outside  those 
meetings  and  conventions,  in  the  country,  not  a  murmur  of  disappro- 
bation at  what  had  been  said  and  done  in  Dublin^  in  Gal  way,  or  in 
Meath,  came  from  any  quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  any  other  expressions 
of  opinion  that  wore  uttered  on  the  subject  anywhere  coincided  with 
those  just  enumerated. 

To  the  opinion  of  the  oountty  thus  expressed — and  there  was 
Dot  time  for  a  further  and  fuller  expression  of  opinion — the  Irish 
party,  four  or  five  days  later,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the  opening  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session,  gave  its  formal,  solemn  and  deliberate 
adherence.  What  then  happened?  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr. 
iforley  cam©  upon  us  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  Now  I,  for  my 
part,  have  never  been  prepared  to  apply  to  that  letter  the  harsh 
epithets  it  has  called  forth  from  others  with  whom  I  agree  on  the 
main  question  ;  and  1  said  so  plainly,  not  only  in  Committee  Room  15, 
but  also  at  an  open  meeting  of  my  constituents  a  few  weeks  ago* 
It  was  not  open  and  direct  dictation.  If  it  had  been,  it  pi'obably 
would  never  ha?e  brought  about  the  result  it  achieved.  Let  it  be 
granted  even  that  it  was  not  intended  as  dictation.  But  who  can 
doubt  that,  in  effect,  it  tms  dictation  ?  For  the  leader  of  the  Tjiberal 
Home  Rule  party  to  tell  the  Irish  party  that,  if  Mr.  Parnell  were 
retained  as  Irish  leader,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  any  longer  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  was  to  my  mind  the  most  subtle 
and  the  most  effective  form  of  dictation  which  he  could  have  adopted, 
whether  he  intended  it  or  not.  What  now  were  those  to  do  who, 
like  myself,  bad  spoken  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  the  sense  I  have 
described  ?  Were  we  to  surrender  our  own  judgment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
and  trample  on  our  own  repeated  and  solemn  declarations  in  the  face 
of  the  world  ?  If  we  had  acted  so,  would  we  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  surrendered  at  the  same  time  our  independence?  And,  if  we 
surrendered  our  independence  on  this  occasion,  what  guai^ntee  would 
we  have  had  that  we  should  not  be  compelled  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
way  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  other  occasions  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  future?  I  willingly  accept  as  the  expression  of 
his  genuine  belief  Mr.  Sexton  s  declaration,  that  his  and  his  frienfc' 
political  independence  was  still  absolute  after  the  revolt  in  Committee 
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Room  15 ;  but  1  must  also  adliere  to  my  o^tq  belief  in  face  of  what  I . 
cannot  bat  regard  aa  absolute  fact.  If  we  had  made  no  pledges  in 
Ireland,  our  yielding  to  Mr.  Gladstone  might  possibly  have  worn  & 
different  aspect,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  the  admmsiozi 
that  it  would  have  done  so ;  but  with  our  pledf^es  trumpeted  forth  to 
the  world,  it  seemed  and  seems  to  me  impossible  to  regard  sucb 
yielding  as  other  than  surrender. 

2.  I  believed  that  to  depose  Mr.  Pamell  would  be  to  destroy  I  ha 
unity  of  the  Irish  party,  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  race,  to  light 
the  flames  of  civil  war,  to  revive  national  rivalries  and  animoaitieB 
which  he  had  extinguished,  to  bring  about  national  confusion  that 
would  survive  the  concession  of  Home  Kule,  and  might  even  wreck 
it;  and  I  believed  that  this  would  be  the  result,  even  if  all  the 
members  of  the  Irish  party  had  united  in  driving  bim  from  the  chair. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  British  people  have  an  adequate  conceptioa 
of  the  work  Mr.  Pamell  has  achieved  in  the  course  of  the  Bixteen 
years  he  has  been  in  public  life.  The  legislative  reforms  he  ha& 
brought  about  for  Ireland — reforms  in  effecting  which »  I  most  will- 
ingly  admit,  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  a  few  amongst  those  in  ancl 
out  of  the  party  who  are  now  his  opponents — will  perhaps  be  regarded 
by  the  historian  of  these  times  as  not  by  any  means  the  most  impor-- 
tant  of  his  triumphs.  What  has  been  the  great  curse  of  Ireland  ? 
Its  internal  dissensions.  But  for  those  internal  dissensions  it  has 
always  been  the  belief  of  Irishmen  themselves — and,  may  I  not  say^ 
of  many  thoughtful  Engliehraen,  too  ?~that  Ireland  wonld  long^ 
einoe  have  gained  its  national  rights.  They  constantly  prevented 
general  co-operation  for  the  national  good,  and  thus  caused  many 
an  opportunity  of  achieving  national  reforms  to  pas6  away  un- 
used. For  the  first  time  they  disappeared  under  Mr.  Parnell's 
leadership.  He  found  three  parties,  exclusive  of  the  Orangemen  or 
Ulster  Tories,  in  possession  of  the  political  field  in  Ireland.  The 
Whigs,  some  of  whom  developed  into  **  nominal  Home  Rulers."  were 
there  in  considerable  force  ;  so  were  the  moderate  Nationalists ;  so 
were  tbe  Fenian  party.  The  first^mentioned  party  he  extinguished  as 
a  political  force ;  the  second  he  inspired  with  new  hopes ;  the  third 
he  induced,  by  his  actual  achievements  in  Parliament  and  his  agitatioa 
in  the  country,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  constitutional  methods  honestly^ 
earnestly,  and  actively  pursued.  In  short,  he  welded  all  the  popular 
forces  of  Ireland  that  had  hitherto  been  acting  in  ditt'erent  and  some- 
times antagonistic  ways  into  one  national  army,  the  existence  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  lias  conf eased 
brought  him  at  length  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885  to  see  the  justice 
and  the  expediency  of  granting  Home  Rule.  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
thAt  there  was  no  danger  that  this  army — the  first  of  its  kind  that 
!  liad  been  organised  in  Ireland  since  the  Union — would  break  up  into 
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its  original  elements  and  disperse,  as  Mr.  (yKelly,  iLP.^  eloquently 
pnt  it,  in  various  directionsj  ii*  the  standard-bearer  ai^und  whom  it 
had  gathered,  aod  by  whom  mainly  it  had  been  collected,  were  forcibly 
dragged  from  the  position  to  which  it  bad  elected  him  for  several 
saccesaive  years  ?  Some  of  as  at  least^saw,  or  believed  we  saw,  that 
danger,  and  we  shrank  from  the  prospect  thus  disclosed.  We  believed 
that  unity  in  the  national  ranks  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  Home  Rule  ;  we  believed,  further,  that,  for  some  timd 
at  least  even  after  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  it  would  be  almost 
equally  necessary  to  its  preservation ;  and,  consequently,  we  refused 
to  take  a  step  that  would  endanger  it.  Further  reflection  and  expe- 
rience make  rae  go  further  and  say  that  I  am  now  convinced  tliat,  even  if 
Mr*  Parnell  had  voluntarily  retired  at  the  commencement  of  the  crisis^ 
some  important  sections  of  our  countrymen  would  have  become  once 
more  distrustful  as  to  our  methods  and  as  to  tbe  reality  of  our  hopes,  and 
that  thus,  equally,  internal  division  would  once  more  reign  amongst 
ua,  and  might  even  descend  to  the  time  when  self-government  would 
be  restored  to  blast  its  chances  of  success  in  the  earliest  and,  there- 
for©^ the  most  critical  period  of  the  existence  of  the  new  regime. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  over  the  various  sections  of  the  popular  party  in 
Ireland  alone  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  gained  an  influence.  Of  late  years 
lie  has^  beyond  all  question,  gained,  in  addition^  an  iuiluence  over 
many  of  the  moderate  Conservative  class.  Those  men  have  come  to 
see  that  their  first  theory  about  him — namely,  that  he  was  a  mere 
social  revolutionist  simply  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
order  of  society — was  entirely  erroneous,  and  that ^  with  him  presiding 
ovt*r  the  destinies  of  a  self-governing  Irish  nation,  they  had  a 
guarantee  that  no  unjust  interference  with  their  civil  rights  would  be 
attempted*  However  mistaken  we  may  think  them  to  be  in  their 
notion  that  Home  Rule  would  injure  them  in  any  way  under  any 
circumstances^  would  it  be  wise  to  dash  their  hopes  to  the  ground  and 
drive  them  back  into  the  Orange  camp,  from  which  tijey  had  been 
gradually  seceding  ?  In  short,  I  felt  that  Mr,  Parnell  was  the  on© 
man  who  could  reconcile  couHicting  interests  in  Ireland  to  an  accept- 
ance of  a  constitutional  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  and  the  one 
man  who  could  do  most  to  make  it  permanent.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  he  were  dead  we  should  have  to  do  without  him.  That  is 
true  \  butj  as  he  is  alive,  it  would  be  folly,  in  my  judgment,  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services. 

8.  I  have  so  far  dealt  with  practical  reasons,  as  distinguished  from 
reasons  supplied  by  sentiment,  for  supporting  Mr,  Pamelfs  leader- 
ship ;  bnt  sentimental  reasons  exist,  and  they  are  not  to  be  despised, 
especially  in  dealing  with  a  people  like  the  Irish.  Let  me^  therefore, 
say  that  I  am  convinced  that  a  considerable  section  of  Irishmen  at 
borne  and  abroad  would  have  resented  with  the  utmost  indignation 
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tfce  deposition  of  Mr.  Parnell  from  his  position  as  Irish  leader,  if  for 
no  other  reason »  on  the  ground  that»  nnder  the  circumstances  which 
I  hare  described,  it  would  be  an  act  of  national  dishonour.  Th^y 
say  that,  if  they  had  to  depose  an  Irish  leader,  they  would  do  so 
only  of  their  motion,  and  on  their  own  initiatiye,  and  not  at  the  dic- 
tation, or  the  suggestion,  or  the  advice  of  outsiders ;  and  they  think 
— ^if  I  rightly  interpret  their  feelings — that  even  if  they  obtained 
Home  Rule  by  sacrificing  an  Irish  leader  merely  at  such  dictation, 
suggestion,  or  advice,  no  man  of  the  race  would  ever  again  be  abl© 
to  lift  his  head  without  shame.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
beard  Irishmen  ask  whether  the  men  of  Limerick  would  have  pur- 
chased even  religiouB  and  civil  liberty  by  surrendering  Sarsfield,  and  I 
have  heard  them  answer  the  question  with  an  indignant  negative. 
Material  prosperity  and  even  freedom  itself  may  be  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  price.  Others,  no  doubt,  honestly  believe  that  we  were 
not  asked  to  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  Home  Rule  last  November  in 
Committee  Room  15  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  to  shar- 
ing the  view  of  those  of  my  fellow-countrymen  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred  ;  and  for  this  reason  also  I  have  supported  Mr.  Parneirs 
leadership.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  if  there  be  any  man 
alive  in  regard  to  whom  excoptional  tenderness  should  be  sbowii* 
and  for  whose  faults,  of  whatever  nature  they  be,  exceptional  allow- 
ance should  be  made,  fft  least  by  his  own  countrymen,  it  is  he  who 
has  in  this  century  done  most  for  Irishmen  and  Ireland. 

4.  But,  if  we  deposed  Mr.  Parnell,  were  we  sure  that  we  would 
thereby  secure  a  genuine  measure  of  self-government  ?  Here,  it  is 
obvious,  is  a  most  important  consideration.  Now,  I  have  not  accused, 
and  I  am  not  now  about  to  accuse,  Mr,  Gladstone  of  insincerity  in 
this  matter  of  Home  Rule.  But  circumstances  have  forced  the  con- 
clusion on  many  minds  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  as  much  his  own 
master  as  many  have  supposed.  Many  have  come  gravely  to  doubt 
whether  all  his  colleagues  of  the  late  Cabinet  are  of  the  same  mind 
on  the  Irish  question,  A  vast  ditierence,  for  instance,  is  perceptible 
in  the  tone  and  even  in  the  matter  of  such  a  speech  as  that 
which  Mr.  Morley  delivered  at  Newcastle  in  January,  and  such 
a  letter  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  sent  to  the  press  a  few 
days  afterwards  on  the  Irish  crisis.  Mr,  Morley,  for  one 
thing,  reiterated  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken  way  Ms 
v-ncond'Uioval  acceptance  of  the  Home  Rule  policy;  Sir  William 
Harcourt  reiterated  his  acceptance  of  it,  too,  but,  strangely  enough, 
with  a  number  of  conditions.  One  of  his  declarations  caused  m 
protest  to  ifisuo  even  from  one  of  the  London  Liberal  papers  which 
has  strenuously  opposed  the  leadership  of  Mr,  Parnell.  Outside  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  again,  we  have  had  frequent  mutteriogg 
of  late  amongst   some  of  their  followers  about  the  deairabiUty   of 
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dropping  Home  Rule  altogether  aaid  revertiog  to  the  Liberal  programme 
of  1885.  All  this  seems  to  cast  a  sinister  light  upoa  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Gladstooe  and  his  colleagues,  during  the  discussions  ia  Committee 
Room  15,  to  give  definite  and  satisfactory  pledges  on  the  questions  of 
the  police  and  the  land,  and  makes  the  giving  of  such  pledges  seem 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  even  the  consideration  of  any  further 
proposals  for  a  settlement  of  this  Irish  quarrel  which  would  involve 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  such  pro- 
posals  ever  being  made  again.  For  the  treatment  in  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  the  two  questions  referred  to  must  be  the  most 
esHential  part  of  any  such  measure*  No  measure,  for  example, 
which  did  not  give  the  control  of  the  proposed  Irish  police,  within 
a  definite  and  a  brief  period,  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  did  not 
provide  for  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  present  force  of  constabulary 
within  the  same  period,  would  be  worth  having.  But  it  is  said  that 
we  are  asking  for  assurances  that  are  really  not  necessary  on  those 
two  points,  because,  it  appears,  the  Liberal  leaders  intend  to  concede 
the  demands  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Liberal 
electors  who  have  won  the  recent  bye-electioDS  seem  to  entertain  no 
repugnance  to  such  a  concession.  But  if  this  be  so,  v^hy  were  not 
the  assurances  given  in  November,  when  the  giving  of  them  would 
have  absolutely  terminated  the  Irish  crisis,  seeing  that  Mr.  Paraell 
then  pub  it  out  of  his  power  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  retirement 
if  they  were  given  and  were  satisfactory,  by  pledging  himself 
to  allow  the  hostile  majority  of  the  Irish  party  to  be  the  judges  of  their 
quality?  Etiquette  or  punctilio  may  account  for  the  stubborn  refaeal 
of  November ;  but  they  do  not  justify  it,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
many  Iriahitien,  who  consider  the  issue  at  stake  to  have  been  too  grave 
to  be  decided  on  such  grounds.  It  may  be  said  that  English  public 
opinion  would  not  tolerate  Mr*  Gladstone  answering  a  request  which 
Mr.  Parnell  made ;  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Parnell  made  the  request  for 
assurances,  but  the  whole  Irish  party.  It  may  be  said,  again,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  have  given  them,  with  any  regard  to  his 
dignity,  till  the  question  of  the  leadership  had  been  determined  ;  but, 
then,  why  did  he  not  do  so  when,  in  his  view,  that  cpiestion  had  been 
determined  ?  We  may  be  referred  to  the  "  assurances  ^'  communicated  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  followers  after  the  breakdown  of  the 
Boulogne  negotiations  ;  but  those  '*  assurances  "  are  **  pious  opinions  " 
rather  than  definite  pledges,  and  leave  in  doubt  some  of  the  very 
points  most  in  dispute.  In  short,  without  any  reference  whatever 
either  to  Mr.  Pamell's  manifesto  or  to  Mr.  Gladstone  s  reply,  and  with- 
out questioning  Mr.  Gladstone's  desire  to  give  as  large  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  as  he  finds  it  possible  to  give,  the  whole  course 
of  events  since  November  leads  at  least  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill  as  regards  two  vital  points ; 
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andj  that  being  so,  to  give  up  Mr.  Parnell  under  the  circumstances  of 
November,  would  be  not  onl}^  to  sacrifice  our  political  iudependdtic^, 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  party ^  the  people,  and  the  race,  and  to  da 
an  act  of  national  dishonour,  but  to  do  all  this  without  any  certain 
counterbalancing  advantage  whatever. 

Those  are  Uie  principal  reasons  why  I  have  supported  Mr.  Paroeirs 
leadership ;  but  they  aro  not  the  only  reasons  which  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Parnell  can  give,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  not  even  the  strongest 
with  some  of  his  Nationalist  followers.  Many,  for  instance,  consider 
that  freedom  of  political  action  in  Ireland  is  involved  in,  and  bound  up 
with,  his  retention  in  the  post  of  Irish  leader.  But,  passing  away  from 
those  considerations,  let  me  now  notice  what  appears  to  be  the  main 
reason  for  opposing  Mr.  Pameirs  leadership — ^namely^  that  with 
Mr.  Parnell  as  leader  we  should  lose  the  next  election.  I  frankly 
confess  that  for  about  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone's letter,  and  in  view  of  the  double  effect  that  letter  produced 
among  the  Irish  party  and  the  British  people,  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
the  next  election  would  be  lost,  whether  we  kept  Mr.  Parnell  or  not. 
But  I  soon  began  to  see  that  a  panic  had  been  created ;  that,  like  all 
other  panics,  it  would  in  time  pass  away  ;  and  that,  when  it  hud  passed 
away,  British  Home  Rulers  would  feel  that  their  policy  towards  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  altered  one  jot  or  tittle.  It  is  surely  the  interest  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  stand  firm  by  their  Home  Rule  policy  and  pledges.  They 
are  united  npon  that  policy,  while  it  is  at  least  doubtful  how  far 
they  are  united  upon  other  burning  questions ;  and,  while  their  help 
is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  present  struggle  for 
Home  Itule,  they  will  readily  admit  that  we  can  in  return  render 
them  assistance  with  which  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  them 
to  dispense.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  mass  of 
British  Home  Rulers  are  the  hypocrites  which  some  have  impliedly 
described  them  when  they  said  that  they  would  bo  alienated  from  the 
Home  Rule  cause  by  reason  of  Mr.  Parnell' s  personal  shortcomings  if 
he  were  retained  as  Irish  leader.  They  have  hitherto  always  argued 
that  Home  Rule  was  a  thing  right  and  just  in  itself,  and  that  its 
righteousness  and  justice  could  not  be  affected  even  if  the  whole  Irish 
representation  consisted  of  men  whose  morals  were  defective  ;  and, 
as  one  who  has  hitherto  believed  them  when  they  argued  so,  I  refuse 
now  to  think  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  said.  Hartlepool 
and  Northampton  are  striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  those  positions. 
It  may  be  said  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  defeat  at  Basaetlaw, 
those  two  Home  Rule  victories  are  due  to  the  result  of  the  Kilkenny 
election.  But  the  Bassetlaw  defeat  was  sustained  after  the  *'  deposi- 
tion "  of  Mr,  Parnell  by  the  majority,  and  with  the  most  confident 
predictions  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  electors — predictions  uttered  by 
every  English  newspaper  which  the  Liberal  electors  trusted — that 
Mr,  Pamell's  candidate  would  be  hearten  by  an  overwhelming  nmjority 
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in  Kilkenny  j  while  the  chief  events  that  happened  in  Ireland  be- 
tween the  Bassetlaw  defeat  and  the  Hartlepool  and  Northampton 
triumphs  wei'e  the  series  of  great  demonstrations^ — some  of  the  greatest 
that  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  ten  years — in  support  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  leadership.  The  real  explanation  of  the  speedy  return 
to  the  course  of  Home  Rule  victory  in  Great  Britain,  I  venture  to 
enbmit,  is  that  the  panic  has  passed  away  ;  and  we  may  all — Liberals, 
rameilites,  and  anti-Parnellites  —  now  hope  that,  however  the 
question  of  the  Irish  leadership  ifi  determined  in  Ireland,  a  happy 
XBStte  to  the  next  election  in  Great  Britain  is  secured.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  that  event  Mr.  Pamell  would  be  impossible  as  Irish  leader, 
because  the  Liberal  leaders  would  not  negotiate  with  him  ;  but  the 
answer  is  that  negotiations  will  not  be  necessary.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  satisfactory  measure,  in  reference  to  which, 
perhaps,  the  less  negotiation  in  private  there  is  the  better. 

One  other  matter  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  said  is,  the 
interference  in  this  Irish  c6ntroversy  of  the  English  Liberal 
press,  and  especially  of  the  journal  which  is  supposed  to  be,  2)ar 
ejcceileme^  the  o65cial  organ  of  the  Liberal  party.  That  interfer- 
ence is  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  evil  and  mischief  that 
have  occurred,  and  that  will  occur  before  the  termination  of  the 
straggle.  By  the  confession  of  all  parties,  English  and  Irish,  this 
question  of  the  Irish  leadership  is  wholly  an  Irish  affair ;  yet  the 
newspapers  to  which  I  refer  have  entered  into  the  discussion  of  it  as 
if  it  were  something  very  different.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  was 
but  natural,  if  they  were  to  comment  on  the  matter  at  all,  that  they 
tihould  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  went  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morley, 
and  express  regret  that,  in  their  opinion.  Mr.  Pamell  was  impossible 
as  Irish  leader.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  I  suppose,  that  they 
would  take  the  view  of  Mr,  Pamell's  supporters,  when  the  contrary 
view  was  held  Ijy  their  own  leaders.  But  they  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  merely  echoing  Mr  Gladstone's  words.  Taking  as 
their  motto,  apparently,  Mr.  Labouchere's  famous  declaration  that 
**Mr,  l^arnell  must  be  crushed,"  they  have  entered  into  the  fight 
against  Mr.  Pamell  with  all  the  zest  and  thoroughness,  not  to  say 
malignity,  of  oat-and-out  partisans.  They  have  praised  and  patro- 
msed  his  opponents  in  the  Irish  jiarty,  whom  they  have  called  '*  the 
patriots  **  in  contradistinction  to  his  supporters,  whom  they  have 
wieeringly  called  "  the  Pamell ites,"  and  whom  they  have  denounced 
ia  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  They  have,  in  fact,  made  this  Irish 
dispute  their  own,  and  treated  as  enemies  all  Irish  Nationalists 
Opposed,  however  sincerely  and  without  any  admiidare  of  anti-English 
feeling,  to  then*  view  of  the  case.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for 
this  course  of  action  if  a  general  election  had  taken  place,  and  it  had 
been  clearly  shown  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  no  longer  the  choice  of  the 
Irish  people.     As  it  is,  their  conduct  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
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interference  in  Irish  affairs,  the  like  of  which  the  British  people  would 
deeply  resent  if  practised  by  Irishmen  in  British  affairs,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  in  flagrant  defiance^ of  all  the  new  principles  they  have 
themselves  been  expounding  in  regard  to  Ireland  since  1886.  For 
the  last  five  years  they  have  been  proclaiming  that  Irishmen  should  no* 
longer  be  treated  as  children,  or  as  imbeciles,  or  as  persons  otherwise 
unfit  to  manage  their  own  business,  and  that  the  time  has  at  last  come 
to  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  self-government.  But  the  very- 
first  time  that  Irish  Nationalists  choose  in  the  exercise  of  their  unques- 
tionable right  to  do  a  thing  which  displeases  those  Liberal  journals, 
but  which  concerns  no  one  but  Irishmen,  forthwith  the  declarations 
of  five  years'  standing  are  forgotten,  and  the  recalcitrant  Irish  are 
relegated  to  their  old  position  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  ^'  crushed !  "^ 
Two  questions  hereupon  inevitably  suggest  themselves.  Where  is 
this  interference  in  Irish  affairs  to  end  ?  Is  it  to  be  carried  on  after 
Home  Rule  has  been  granted  as  well  as  before  ?  If  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  future  should  deliberately  choose  Mr.  Pamell  as  Prime 
Minister,  is  its  will  to  be  similarly  coerced,  and  its  choice  to  be 
similarly  denounced  ?  If  so,  the  stability  of  any  Home  Rule  settle- 
ment may  well  become  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  second  place, 
have  the  English  Liberal  journals  reflected  on  the  fact  that  the  bitter 
words  they  have  published  have  aroused  corresponding  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  many  of  them  to  take  any  side  but  that  of  the  Irish- 
men attacked  by  outsiders  ?  If  old  feelings  that  threatened  to  prevent 
a  hearty  union  between  the  two  nations  for  common  objects  and 
imperial  interests  be  revived,  the  articles  in  the  JDaily  News  and  other 
London  newspapers  will  assuredly  be  accountable  for  that  result. 

For  the  rest,  his  friends  believe  that  Mr.  Pamelhwill  win  in  this 
fight ;  but  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  belief  would  mn^  more  than 
exhaust  the  space  at  my  disposal.  What  I  should  desire  to  add  is, 
that  3klr.  Pameirs  friends  equally  believe  thiHt  his  triumjjh  means — 
what  no  other  issue  of  the  conflict  can  mlan — a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  (juestion  which  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  both  nations. 

J.  J.  ClaiR^. 


[The  Editor  cannot  close  this  number  without  mention  of  his  friend  And  colleagae, 
tlic  lat«  Mr.  John  Nicol.  For  ^ovc^al  years  he  haa  been  sub-editor  of  this 
Keview,  and  has  brought  to  his  task  all  the  qualities  which  in  such  a  post  are* 
most  valuable.  He  was  master  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  publishing,  and  in 
diligence,  accuracy,  tact,  and  temper  had  few  e<]|uals.  Beygpdtfais,  along  ezpeximce 
of  the  management  of  liberal  religious  publications  ha/i  'given  him  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  more  thoughtful  writers  and  writings  of  hi^  day.  His  litexazy  jodgnwDt,  fonned 
in  this  school,  and  inspired  by  a  singularly  modest,  generous,  and  sympathetio  dla- 
position,  was  very  rarely  at  fault.  His  li  «s  is  deeply  felt  s  the  loss  of  a  oomzada^ 
whose  fall  leaves  the  btudy  more  lonely,  tne  decision  lew  prompt,  the  work  more  toll^ 
some.] 


THE  SAVOY  DYNASTY,  THE  POPE,  AND 
THE  REPUBLIC. 


THOSE  Romans  who  had  arrived  at  man's  estate  ia  1849  can 
remember  the  inexorable  dilemma  enunciated  by  Terenzio 
Mamiaoi:  *^  Home  must  belong  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  Cola  Rienzi.*' 
All  Italy  knows  the  prediction  of  Mazzini :  '*  Crispi  will  be  the  last 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Monarchy/* 

Were  I  bom  to  the  high  estate  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
these  two  prophecies  would  constantly  haunt  me.  1  should  feel  that 
each  day  was  lost  on  which  I  did  not  try  to  annul  the  sentence 
which  the  Liberal  Minister  of  Pins  LX./  and  afterwards  of  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  deduced  from  Italian  history,!  a.nd  also  that  which  flashed 
from  the  inspired  apostle  of  universal  revolution.  •  Kevertheless, 
Humbert  of  Savo}^  reij^s  in  Rome,  Francesco  Crispi  is,  for  the  time 
being,  no  longer  his  Prime  Alinister,  the  new  Cabinet  has  not  been  able 
to  head  round,  and  the  vessel  of  State  wends  its  way  imperturbably 
towards  the  threatening  breakers,  with  its  sails  filled  as  with  a  fatal 
wind*  Far  be  it  from  ra©  to  prophesy  in  my  turn,  since  I  could  only 
forebode  misfortune.  But  I  advisedly  say,  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  is  like  a  descent  on  a  downward  slide,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lies  revolution. 

Jupiter  deprives  of  reason  those  whom  he  would  destroy.  He 
takes  from  them  the  power  to  learn  from  the  past  and  to  forecast 
the  future*  The  crown  of  Italy,  the  child  of  Latinism  and  of 
the  Revolution,  is  false  to  its  dual  origin  when  it  devotes  itself  to  the 
interests  of  pan-Germanism  and  the  idea  of  Divine  Eight.  It  saps  its 
own  basis,  and  wars  against  the  principle  which  justifies  its  existence. 

*  The  Miuitiani  Cabinet  had  for  its  nominal  head  CMdinal  OrioU,  but  Count 
M&miani  was  its  virtual  chief;  he  held  the  Home  portfolio,  and  was  ttd  inttrim  Minister 
of  Flnanoca. 

t  After  the  Roman  Revolotion,  Count  Mamiani  went  to  U?e  at  Turin,  and  wbm 
Minister  of  Tublir  Instruction  in  the  la&t  Caronr  Cabinet,  which  held  office  from 
January  23,  I860,  to  March  22,  1861- 
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Is  there  any  need  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  that  crown  having  sprang* 
on  the  one  hand  from  Latinism,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Bevolution  ? 
This  twofold  origin  is  patent  in  its  whole  history,  from  the  fight  of 
the  Tchernaja,  where  a  small  Piedmontese  corps  was  admitted  to  try 
its  valour  side  by  side  with  the  armies  of  the  Western  Powers,  to  th& 
battles  of  Palestro  and  San  Martino,  where  Vittorio  Emanuele,  as  the 
price  of  victory,  won  the  stripes  of  a  corporal  of  Zouaves.  Great 
Britain,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  factor  of  the  Western  Alliance,  whose- 
laurels  Piedmont  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  Crimea ;  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  purely  Latin  significance,  four  years  later,  of  the  presence 
of  a  French  army  in  Lombardy. 

Napoleon  III.,  in  his  vague,  dreamy  ideology,  believed,  above  every- 
thing else,  in  the  Franco-English  alliance,  and  very  likely  thought  it 
would  not  be  imperilled  by  so  liberal  a  measure  as  the  deliverance  of 
Italy.  He  did  not  reflect  deeply  enough  to  see  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Italy  had  disturbed  the  continental  balance  of  power^ 
as  England  had  up  to  that  time  understood  it,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  nations.  That  alliance,  which  was  sealed  with 
blood  shed  in  the  Crimea,  was  too  recent  for  Great  Britain  to  have 
rid  herself  of  her  old  notion  that  the  Austrian  soldier  was  her  conti- 
nental auxiliary.  The  tension,  therefore,  which  showed  itself  early  in 
1859  between  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  Vienna  caused  grave  apprehen- 
sion to  the  English  Government,  which  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of  a 
decline  in  the  power  of  Austria.  This  concern  for  Austria  was  the  more 
strongly  marked  as  the  Tories  were  in  office,  and  of  course  directed 
the  policy  of  (ireat  Britain  in  harmony  with  their  traditional  ideas 
of  European  'Conservatism.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  next 
to  the  spirit  of  Liberalism — which,  during  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
movement  of  1848,  was  surging  up,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  in  Euiope, 
and  which  England  fomented,  and  had  very  much  at  her  beck  and  call — 
the  great  author  of  the  deliverance  of  all  Italy  was  France. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  illusion  that  Italy  could  have  been 
delivered  by  Piedmont  single-handed.  The  Piedmont  of  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  so  long  as  she  bad  only  her  own  forces  to  depend  upon, 
had  never  dared  to  attack  Austria.  To  have  attacked  her  would 
have  been  madness,  certain  to  end  in  a  second  Novara,  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  first.  Witness  what  Count  Cavour  said  in  reply 
to  observations  made  to  him  by  Sir  James  Hudson,  by  order  of  his 
Government,  touching  the  '*  imprudent  language  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  " 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  at  Tnrin  in 
February  1859  :  *'  Sardinia  will  not  attack  Austria  unless  with  France 
as  an  ally.''  In  speaking  thus  the  great  Piedmontese  statesman  was 
altogether  right.  An  alliance  with  the  Revolutionary  party  of  Italy 
would  not  have  sufficiently  secured  Vittorio  Emanuele  against  tlie 
dangers  of  a  struggle  with  the  military  power  of  Austria.  The  bard 
experiences  of  1848  and  1849  left  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  pcmife. 
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It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  ike  Austrian  Monarcby  in 
1848  was  weakened  by  the  Revolutionary  conv^ulaions  which  obliged 
the  Court  of  Vienna  to  quit  its  capital — whither  it  was  able  to  return 
in  Bafety  only  after  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  abdicated  and  a 
Eussian  army  had  crushed  the  revolution  in  Hungary.  But  at  the  time 
when  the  work  of  Italian  deliverance  was  begun  Austria  had  recovered 
herself,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  the  weakness  she  had 
shown  in  1848.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  in  the  plenitude  of  military 
and  {>olitical  strength,  both  her  own  and  that  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, of  which  her  Emperor  was  a  member.  Prussia,  which  had 
also  recovered  from  the  shocks  of  1848,  notably  was  with  Austria,  and 
was  in  a  position  to  give  her  any  aid  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Bund, 
she  might  have  had  a  right  to  claim.  No  doubt  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  Italy  had  in  its  ranks  men  of  heroic  mould,  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  country,  and  bo  draw  after  them  the  populations 
of  more  than  one  Italian  city.  But  any  movement  they  might  have 
attempted  must  have  been  crushed  at  once  by  Austria  and  the  small 
Italian  Princes,  who  were  as  much  the  vassals  of  tliat  power  as  they 
ever  were  in  1821,  1831,  184t>,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Nothing,  then,  .was  to  be  hoped  for  without  the  help  of  a  foreign 
Power.  And  in  the  situation  of  Europe  in  1859,  the  only  Power,  as 
Napoleon  III,  said,  which  was  able  to  carry  on  a  war  '*  for  the  sake 
of  a  generous  idea "  was  France.  Such  a  war  alone  could  set  in 
movemeot  the  revolation  which  wa%  to  resuscitate  Italy.  What  is 
more,  France  took  upon  herself,  according  to  the  plan  agreed  on 
at  Plombi^res  between  Napoleon  III.  and  Cavour,  to  prepare  the  ex- 
plosion and  to  secure  its  objects.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  his  return  in  1858 
from  a  visit  to  Compi^gne,  disclosed  to  Lord  Derby  the  bellicose  scheme 
of  France,  The  Tory  Cabinet  was  deeply  concerned,  and  multiplied  ite 
eftbrts,  through  Lord  Cowley  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  through  Sir 
James  Hudson  at  Turin,  to  prevent  a  conflagration  which  must  shake 
to  its  base  the  old  Conservative  foreign  policy. 

The  plot  opened  at  Turin,  with  noisy  and  ostentatious  arming  of 
troops  and  aggressive  polemics  of  the  Press,  which  daily  attacked  the 
Teuton  masters  of  Lombardy,  and  stirred  up  the  peojiles  of  Italy  to 
paroxysms  of  patriotic  excitement*  Austria  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
her.  She  lost  patience,  and  sent  her  famous  ultimatum  of  April  19 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  demanding  disarmament.  This  was  just  what 
was  hoped  for.  It  furnished  Napoleon  IlL  with  a  good  pretext  for 
interfering,  and  he  came  forward  to  resist  the  Austrian  aggression. 
The  first  thing  he  said  to  Count  Arese  on  landing  at  Genoa  was: 
*'  You  owe  the  Lord  a  splendid  taper,  inasmuch  as  He  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Emperor  of  Austria  from  crossing  the  Ticino,*  If  he  had 
not  crossed  it  I  should  not  now  be  here." 


•  Tftcinl :  *'  Fensien  sulla  poUtica  Italiana/*  p,  18.    CiveUl  ed,    Floroace,    1889. 
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War  broke  out,  I  shall  nofc  deal  with  the  rapid  campaign  of  atr 
weeks,  ia  the  course  of  which  the  Fraiico-Siirdinian  armies  went  on 
from  success  to  sticceas^  from  Moatebello  to  Solferiao.  But  I  wish  to 
remark,  that  the  declaration  of  war,  which  England  did  her  utmost  to 
prevent  J  roused  deep  sorrow  and  indignation  throughout  the  United 
Cingdom.  Those  who  were  indignant  blamed  the  Derby  Ministry, 
whichj  on  the  18th  of  April,  bad  declared  in  Parliament  that  peace  was 
assured,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  faith  in 
Austria,  whereas  that  Power,  on  the  very  next  day,  despatched  the 
ultimatum  which  made  war  unavoidable.  Those  who  felt  sorry  were 
afraid  lest,  conflict  being  inevitable,  and  the  French  arms  likely  to 
be  victorious,  France^  as  liberator  of  Italy,  would  become  prepon- 
derant in  that  country,  The  first  consequence  of  the  state  of  English 
feeling  was  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  second,  the  voting 
of  an  augmentation  of  the  Army,  which  took  place  on  August  29, 
1859.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  public  feeling  was  not  so  hostile 
to  the  Ministry,  which  had  tried  to  keep  Austria  out  of  a  dangerous 
war,  as  to  France,  which  seemed  likely  to  derive  great  profit,  or  at 
Eist  a  great  moral  advantage,  from  her  intervention.  The  Tory  i 
^Cabinet  came  before  the  new  Parliament  with  a  compact  mass  of  300 
Ministerialists  behind  it,  and  it  was  only  by  a  feeble  majority  of  13  * 
that  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  carried,  and  a  Palraerston- 
Ilussell  Whig  Cabinet  brought  in.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  con- 
Bidering  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  the  first  and  exclusive  task 
of  the  new  Ministry  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  in  Italy.  The  grant  | 
of  subsidies  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  prevalent  warlike  excite- 
ment, admitted  of  a  high-handed  course.  Prussia  had  mobilised 
300^000  troops,  and  the  otJier  States  of  the  Confederation  as  many 
more.  This  added  to  the  weight  of  British  counsels,  and  so,  after 
Solferino,  pacific  advice  overbore  all  the  other  advice  that  was  given 
to  the  frightened  Emperor.  Lord  Russell  had  the  satisfaction, 
before  Villafranca,  of  sending  on  to  Vienna  the  French  proposals  of 
peace.t 

Peace  was  signed,  and  the  fears  of  England  were  allayed.  Her  next 
great  object  was  to  turn  the  French  victories  to  her  own  advantage  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  confusion  of  France.  It  is  only  fair  to' 
state  that  the  Palmerston-Kussell  Cabinet  was  equal  to  all  the  diSicolties 
of  this  important  but  thorny  task.  Hut  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  difficulties  were  lessened  by  the  Liberal  bent  of  the  BritiBh ' 
Ministry.  What  more  Liberal  policy  than  to  favour  the  deliverance  of 
a  land  that  was  the  cradle  of  European  civilisation,  and  of  a  people 

*  See  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  7,  l*^'*'* 
t  Lord  Nurmanbyj  in  the  debate  on  Italian  atlair$  on  August  9,  ISj  ihU 

interference   of   the  Russell  Cabinet  as  a   breach  of  neutrality.     Lor:  i^ise. 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreig^n  Affairs^  defended  it,  andheld  thiii  ilie  fact  of 
baviiip  stml  on  the  peace  proposals  of  France  before  A'iUafranca  wa^  not  an  act  **  of 
intcr^enticin,  but  that  of  a  simple  intennediarj."  Thia  does  not  the  le^s  prove  tb^ 
dccifiive  action  of  England  in  bringing  about  a  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities*  ' 
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in  whom  agee  of  oppression  had  not  been  .able  to  destroy  the  fitness 
for  liberty  and  iodependence  ?  One  of  the  loembers  of  the  new 
Cabinet  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  Italy,  read 
by  all  Europe  with  the  deepest  interest,  h^.said  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  that  it  was  the  negation  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  the  Russell*  Pal merston  Cabinet  was 
made  easier  than  could  have  been  expected  by  the  utterly  false 
position  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  himself  on  the  morrow 
of  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  His  object  in  declaring  war  was  to 
found  an  Italian  Confederation,  after  releasing  Italy  from  the  grasp  of 
Austi'ia.  P>ance  could  not  but  be  satisfied  with  the  cessation  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  in  the  event  of  European  war,  exposed  her  to 
be  attacked  by  German  forces  simultaneously  along  the  Khlne  and 
the  Mediterranean  J  and  from  Savoy. 

Austria,  turned  out  of  Lombardy,  confined  to  Venice,  and  debarred 
from  the  military  and  political  interference  she  had  exercised  as  a 
right  in  her  Statt-s  of  the  Church,  the  Central  Duchies,  and  Naples, 
was  distant  enough  from  the  French  frontier  to  make  Italy  the 
Franco-Austrian  field  of  battle,  as  had  been  the  case  for  centuries. 
Besides,  as  Napoleon  II L  said  in  his  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  with  every  reason  tor  thinking  it  to  be  true  :  **  We  have  along 
our  Alpine  frontiers  a  friendly  people,  who  owe  to  us  their  independ- 
ence." *  This  friendly  people,  free,  and  relatively  strong,  was  to  be 
for  ever  a  buffer  between  the  two  ancient  rivals^  and  that  without  any 
drawback  worth  naming  to  France*  As  Xt.  Dupin  also  said  :  "  Italy 
was  destined  to  be  the  constant  ally  of  France.'*  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  she  was  to  have  shut  out  all  danger  of  having  for  a 
neighbour  a  nation  organised  as  a  powerful  military  and  political 
unity. 

French  intere-its  could,  therefore,  only  be  served  by  the  war  on 
the  conditions  that  it  had  a  happy  ending,  and  that  its  effects  were 
kept  within  the  pre-arraoged  limits  of  the  constitution  of  a  federal 
union.  As  to  Sardinian  interests,  they  would  not  be  less  well  served, 
for,  asCavoar  wrote  to  Vittorio  Emanuele  from  Plombii^^res,  whither  he 
went  to  consult  with  the  Emperor,  *'  This  arrangemont  [the  confedera- 
tion] is  altogether  one  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Turin*  Your 
Majesty,"  he  went  on  to  say,  '*  being  made  fie  jun:  Sovereign  of  the 
half,  and  that  the  richer  halF,  of  Italy,  must  eventually  become  the  <h 
fiuio  Sovereign  of  the  whole  peninsula.^* 

The  war  was  successful  and  glorious.  But  Napoleon  III.  was 
obliged  to  stop  short  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  victory.  He  feared,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  find  himself  caught  in  a  struggle  with  all  Germany 


^  The  ^ntr&nce  of  Italy  Inlo  the  alliance  of  the  Germanic  Power*  has  revh-ed  ihU 
nUl  fljni'»f»r  tn  Frnrce,  which  the  war  In  Lomhardy,  undertaken  for  the  advantage  of 
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(and  perhaps  with  England),  the  dangers  of  which  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  French  interests  which  might  be  served  by  oontinmng 
the  campaign.  He  was  accordingly  obliged  at  Villaf  ranca  to  conclude  a 
peace  from  which  he  coald  with  diflSculty  wriggle  ont,  and  to  accept  in 
some  degree  the  conditions  of  his  vanqnished  but  still  powerful  enemy, 
Austria.  She  was  strong  in  her  own  unexhausted  forces,  and  yet 
more  in  those  of  her  German  confederates,  who  were  ready  to  fly  to 
her  help.  The  conditions  were  that  he  should  take  only  Lombardy, 
without  Venetia,  for  Piedmont,  and  sanction  ''  the  return  of  the  arch- 
dukes to  their  States."  This  last  condition  was  "  the  sine  qud  non  " 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor's  acceptance ;  and  Austria  was  "  to  grant 
institutions  to  Venetia  which  would  make  it  an  Italian  province."  * 

Now  the  populations  of  the  Archducal  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Legations,  had  overthrown  their  respective  Sovereigns  at  the  ontset  of 
the  war,  and  clamoured  to  be  annexed  to  Piedmont.  At  the  same 
time,  Venice,  backed  by  the  whole  feeling  of  Italy,  was  indignant  at 
being  kept  under  the  hated  Austrian  sceptre. 

Thus,  on  the  morrow  of  Villaffanca,  the  French  liberator,  who  had 
been  hailed  with  delirious  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  '^  despot,"  who  betrayed  their 
cause  with  the  complicity  of  ''  the  Austrian  tyrant."  Hb  triumphal 
entrance  into  Milan,  where  a  whole  people  welcomed  him,  had  for  its 
reverse  his  departure  from  Genoa,  which  took  place  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  police.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  hide  from  him  the 
portrait  of  Orsini,  which  was  prominently  displayed  in  all  the  shop 
windows. 

From  that  hour  the  position  of  France  in  relation  to  Italian  afiairs 
became  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  moral  benefits  of  her  sacrifices 
were  lost.  Besides  the  responsibilities  arising  from  the  peace  which 
she  had  signed,  there  remained  to  her  the  odium  of  enforcing  its 
execution.  And  this,  in  spite  of  her  secret  intention  to  forward  the 
success  of  the  Italian  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  war  with  Austria,  supported  by  Germany,  which  was 
indignant  at  the  contempt  shown  by  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  for  those 
clauses  of  the  treaty  which  were  forced  on  Napoleon  III.  That 
Emperor  had  often  declared  himself  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  deli- 
verance of  Lombardy  and  the  other  results  won  by  French  victories 
to  be  called  in  question. 

Nature  had  not  endowed  Napoleon  III.  with  the  strdlgth  of 
character  needful  to  deal  with  such  a  situation.  That  Sovereign  was 
never  justly  estimated.  When  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  he  was 
cried  up  by  the  thoughtless  worshippers  of  success  as  the  greatest  mind 
in  Europe  and  the  most  sagacious  of  statesmen,  and  by  those  who 
hated  him  as  an  utter  dunce.  He  was  neither ;  but  simply  a 
*  See  the  note  published  in  the  MomUwr  Universd  of  September  9»  1850L 
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of  generous  inetinctfi.  kindly,  and  glfled  with  a  mind  of  fine  qaalitj, 
bat  without  much  character  or  moral  sense  to  steady  and  direct  his 
mental  qualities.  He  so  far  saw  things  in  their  true  light  as  to  have 
a  really  high  conception  of  his  duties.  But  his  will  was  too  unstable 
for  him  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  he  found  in  his  way  when- 
ever he  tried  to  do  what  was  right.  This  weakness  of  character  waa 
compatible  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  shown  in  his  career  as  a  Pre- 
tender, and  with  the  energy  manifested  in  the  toup  (VeUtt  of  December 
1851.  What  Napoleon  chiefly  risked  on  that  date  was  his  own  head« 
fie  was  physically  brave.  But  be  shrank  from  what  was  disagree- 
able, and  had  a  cowardly  way  of  putting  off  the  evil  day.  Moral 
difficulties  brought  out  his  constitutional  pusillanimity.  The  defect 
was  closely  allied  with  an  easy-going  kindness,  from  which,  pelhaps, 
it  arose.  This  quality  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  terrible  catastrophe 
in  which  his  reign  ended. 

In  the  events  of  1859  Najwleoa  III.  showed  himself  not  less  weak 
than  he  did  eleven  years  later,  amid  the  difficulties  of  his  fatal  war 
with  Germany.  But  his  irresolution  in  1859  was  not  so  much  noticed, 
because  in  Italy  the  prestige  of  victory  threw  a  halo  round  him,  and  lent 
a  glamour  to  his  acts.  At  heart  he  was  for  Italian  independence.  As 
heir  to  the  ideas,  if  not  to  the  genius,  of  his  unclei  he  must  have  marked 
how  much  weight  there  was  in  the  saying  of  the  captive  of  St. 
Helena : — **  Sooner  or  later  the  lialian  peoples  will  be  united  under  a 
single  Government.'**  Ho  must  have  been  influenced  by  these 
words,  whatever  were  his  political  reasons  for  circumscribing  the  effecta 
of  the  campaign  of  Lombardy.  He  had  also  a  weakness  for  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  whose  brilliant  qualities  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  carried 
away,  it  must  be  owned,  the  French  people  as  well.  But  the  Emperor 
had  a  counterbalancing  weakness  for  the  venerable  Pius  IX.,  of  whom 
for  ten  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  the  patron. 
Moreover,  he  honestly  desired  to  execute  the  agreement  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Now  the  population  of  Italy  revolted  at  the  idea  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yillafranca  being  carried  out.  Secretly,  they  were  stirred  up  by  the 
Court  of  Tarin,  whose  ambitious  schemes  were  advanced  by  this 
ferment.  While  the  Court  incited  tbe  people  it  professed  respect  for 
a  treaty  to  which  it  was  a  party.  The  Pope,  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  set  his  face  against  the  plan  of  a  federation, 
and  refused  to  be  its  honorary  President  or  to  lend  himself  to  it  in 
any  way.  Austria,  meanwhile,  talked  of  a  resumption  of  hostilities, 
if  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Piedmont  stood  in  the  way  of  tho 
new  constitution  of  Italy*  at^reed  upon  at  Yillafranca. 


In  this  conflict  of  intereste*  the  Emperor  Napoleon  became  more 
«  S©e"ComiueatiiiroadeKiiiioUon,'*    ItalJAa  edltloa.    Vol  L  p- 32.    BriiiMtU.    1817. 
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and  more  irresolute,  and  plunged  down  deeper  into  difficulties*  Had 
he  but  determined  tiat  Italy  was  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
to  the  lettf  r,  bis  path  would  have  been  plain  and  easy.  He  had  still 
200,000  men  in  Lombardy,  and  an  army  corps  occupying  Kome. 

Austria  had  still  250^000  soldiers  in  Venetia,  whom  she  would  have 
gladly  employed  in  a  new  war  against  Piedmont  (even  with  France 
for  an  enemy),  taking  for  pretext  the  non*execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Villafranca.  How  much  more  readily  would  she  not  have  made  us8 
of  her  army  to  enforce  the  execution  of  that  treaty  !  This  great 
deployment  of  military  force  in  Italy  would  have  set  at  rest,  as  though 
by  enchantment^  the  intrigues  at  Turin,  and  quieted  revolutionary 
passions.  As  to  the  Pope,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  force  his  hand- 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  only  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from 
Rome  and  leave  the  Pope  face  to  face  with  the  Revolutionists. 
Pius  IX,  had  not  forgotten  his  humiliating  pilgrimage  to  Gaeta.  H& 
would  have  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 

Thus  the  Italian  confederation,  to  realise  which  France  bad  taken 
np  arms,  would  have  been  practicable,  the  Pope  would  have  retained 
his  temporal  power,  the  King  of  Sardinia  would  have  tripled  hi» 
material  power,  while,  through  the  prestige  of  his  successes,  he  would 
have  been  head  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and,  by  the  example  of 
the  free  institutions  of  his  States,  would  have  forced  his  confederate 
Sovereigns  to  progress  along  with  him,  and  to  make  Naples  and  Venice 
free  countries,  like  Piedmont.  The  means  were  open  to  Italy,  which 
had  been  a  focus  of  revolutionary  agitation,  to  become  a  quiet,  free, 
and  prosperous  country,  and  to  await  in  peace  the  lime  when  a  better 
political  ideal  could  be  attained  for  her. 

Was  the  above  solution  distasteful  to  Napoleon  ?  It  was,  no  doubt^ 
contrary  to  his  old  engagements  with  the  Carbonari,  and  to  the  secret 
engagements  which  he  made  in  order  to  bring  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  give- 
an  apparent  sanction  to  the  mission  of  CJeneral  Fleury  to  \>rona,  whither 
he  was  sent  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Villafranca. 
In  that  case  there  was  still  the  possibility  of  another  rational  solution . 
Napoleon  might  have  pleaded  that,  what  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  he  was  unable  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franca, and  saw  no  course  open  to  him  save  that  of  accepting  the  view» 
stated  by  Lord  Russell  on  November  2G,  185D.*  If  the  Emperor  Francis- 
Joseph  were  resigned  to  yield  quietly  to  the  force  of  events  nothing 
could  be  better.  If  he  wanted  to  begin  to  ilght  for  conditions  more  satis- 
factory than  he  had  obtained  at  Mllafranca,  he  could  not  look  for  help 
from  England^  who  had  committed  herself  to  Italian  liberation,  and  was- 

•  Lord  Russell  Iq  a  despatch  of  that  date  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  annexing 
Parma.  Piactnza,  Massa,  and  Carrara  to  Piedmont,  and  making  a  neutral  State  of  Tus- 
cany. Modena  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Roinapna»  with  a  Prince  of  Savov  at  it*«  hcad^ 
or  in  tl*  f.iiilt  of  him*  a  foreip'^  prince  not  bclonpinjj  toany^of  the  proat  reij^jiiir^p  Honses, 
This  restriction  excluded  Prince  Nupoleoo,  \c\xo  was  believed  to  have  iie^n  pui  forwaicfi 
as  a  candidate. 
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taken  in  the  trap  which  she  had  laid  for  France.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  Ibr  the  King  of  Naples  himself,  if  satisfied  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  French  and  Piedmontese,  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  Confederation*  The  French  army  would  have  then  had  100,000 
Neapolitan  aoldiers,  plus  their  valiant  Piedraontese  ally  and  the  con- 
tingents of  Central  Italy.  This  new  combination  of  military  forces 
would  have  made  any  possible  Austrian  attack  too  hazardous,  even 
if  the  Germanic  Confederation  had  thrown  itaelf  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
The  French  deet,  having  no  reason  to  fear  England,  niight  have  set 
Venice  free  in  a  few  hours,  and»  in  sweeping  the  Adriatic,  weakened 
the  military  power  of  Austria,  whilat  the  French  army,  always  a 
splendid  instrument  for  war  and  flushed  by  its  recent  victories,  would 
have  accomplished  prodigies  of  valour  and  electrified  the  Italian 
soldiers.  European  Liberalism,  which  was  truly  the  great  moral 
factor  of  Italian  independence,  must  have  been  carried  away  by  a  war 
almost  of  despair,  undertaken  to  free  a  nation.  Its  moral  action  was 
sure  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  liberating  armies  and  lessen  that 
of  the  hordes  of  despotism.  Such  a  struggle,  therefore,  oflered  ta 
France  a  prospect  of  success,  but  also  some  chances  of  failure.  Un- 
fortunately, the  existence  of  the  French  Empire  depended  upon 
succes?,  ami  its  fall  must  have  brought  with  it  national  disasters, 
and  to  Italy  the  undoing  of  the  victories  of  Palestro^  San  Martino, 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  a  return,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  servitude. 

Napoleon  III.  could  not  stake  at  once  his  own  dynasty,  France  and 
Italy  herself  in  so  hazardous  a  game.  And  it  was  no  easier  U> 
let  Austria  shoot  down  the  Italian  patriots,  who  rose  against  her,  or 
to  let  her  crush  the  freshly  delivered  Italy,  than  to  cincel  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  concluded.  He  resigned 
himself  to  tack  with  the  wind.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  to  keep 
bis  balance  between  the  Italian  Revolution,  which  he  could  not  fight, 
and  the  Austrians,  whom  he  dared  not  face.  This  double  game  of  the 
Emperor  exactly  suited  the  British  Cabinet,  which  took  advantaige  of 
it  with  marvellous  address.  WTiilst  France  became  ostensibly  more 
hostile  to  the  unitary  tendencies  of  the  Italians,  England  openly 
encouraged  them.  The  famous  principle  of  non-intervention  which 
France  had  laid  down  in  the  preliminaries  ff  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca, 
and  stood  by  to  the  end,  assured  their  success.  This  principle  forced 
Europe  to  look  on  with  folJed  arms  while  this  extraordinary  Revolu- 
tion was  going  on  against  Austria,  whose  250,000  soldiers  in  A'enetia 
stood  with  grounded  arms  as  passive  spectators. 

It  was  thus  that  the  questions,  so  warmly  disputed  between  France  and 
England,  of  the  Duchies,  the  two  Legations. the  two  Sicilies,  the  Marches 
and  Umbria,  were  successfully  raised  and  settled*  It  was  thus  that 
Italy  found  herself  one  and  united,  and  that  a  vote  of  the  Parliament 
at  Turin  was  able  to  give  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  exchange  for  the 
crown  of  little  Sardinia,  the  all  embracing  one  of  Italy. 
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Italy  was  then  truly  made,  first,  by  the  inteirention  of  the  French 
army  and  its  prestige,  and,  secondly,  by  the  revolutionary  momentam 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  the  non-intervention  principle  agreed 
upon  by  France  and  England,  was  allowed  to  propagate  itself  un- 
checked. Yet,  strange  to  relate,  France,  in  return  for  her  sacrifice  of 
life  and  money  in  the  campaign  of  Lombardy,  received  no  reward  but 
trouble,  embarrassment  and  the  danger  of  another  war,  and  was  the 
object  of  a  concert  of  malediction,  in  which  Rome  and  Venice  joined 
with  the  rest  of  Italy.  They  were  beyond  the  pale  of  the  enfran- 
chised regions,  and  looked  upon  their  servitude  as  due  to  French 
treason.  England,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  Italy  the  object  of 
universal  gratitude.  This  was  only  natural.  She  had  taken  up  a 
distinct  line  from  the  moment  the  Tory  Government  fell,  and  had 
stuck  to  it  with  much  skill.  Her  conduct  was  simple,  strong  and 
straightforward.  Lord  Hussell  never  shrank  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  his  despatches  from  blaming  the  Papal  Administration. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  Central  Italy,  on  the  morrow  of  Villa- 
franca,  he  said,  first  through  Lord  Cowley,  in  a  despatch  dated 
July  25,  and  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  Foreign 
Cabinets  and  Italy,  that  '^  l^Vance  and  Austria,  he  held,  should  agree  to 
respect  the  principle  of  non-intervention  and  allow  the  Italians  to 
choose  their  own  Government."  When  he  yielded  for  a  short  time 
to  the  pressure  of  European  circumstances,  a  war  between  France 
and  Austria  seeming  again  imminent,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
impossibility  of  joining  Central  Italy  to  Piedmont,  and  consented 
tmwillingly,  in  his  despatch  of  November  26,  to  Tuscany  and  Modena 
forming  a  separate  State.  But  he  declared  that  England  would  not 
send  a  representative  to  any  Congress  which  did  not  take  for  the 
basis  of  its  deliberations  ''  the  right  of  the  Italian  Grovemments  to 
choose  the  Government  which  best  suited  themselves  '* — a  declaration 
which  emboldened  the  Central  Italians  to  treat  as  a  dead  letter  the 
concession  which  they  had  made  to  the  spirit  of  reaction. 

In  the  affairs  of  Naples,  the  English  squadron  began  by  affording 
moral  protection  to  the  volunteers  who  landed  in  Sicily,  thus  render- 
ing useless  the  Neapolitan  artillery.  It  next  stood  out  against  the 
bombardment  of  Palermo.  The  favourable  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
towards  the  Italian  Revolution  was  shown  in  a  series  of  acts  between 
Marsala  and  Gaiita.  When  asked  to  explain  himself  on  the  grave 
questions  of  international  law  raised  by  the  deeds  of  the  Revolutionists 
in  Italy,  Lord  Russell,  who  up  to  Solferino  had  been  as  respectful  of 
treaties  as  Lord  Derby,  slipped  dexterously  from  the  dilemma  in  a 
despatch  dated  October  27,  1860,  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  at  Turin.  He  juggled  with  international  law,  using 
arguments  which  seemed  to  contradict  each  other,  while  they  led  up 
to  a  single  conclusion.     The  usurpation  of  William  of  Orange 
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CLted^  Yattel  was  invoked ;  and  lie  said  that  an^  breach  of  the  tie 
between  a  monarch  and  hia  subjects,  was  in  itself  a  misfortune.  All 
this  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  special  case  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  to  declare  that  **  Her  Majesty's  Government  fails  to  see  any  good 
reason  why  France  or  Austria  and  Prussia  should  blame  the  acts  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia." 

The  imperturbable  conduct  of  the  British  Ciovernment  was  highly 
politic,  and  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  British  people, 
who  by  subscriptions,  by  the  Tress,  and  by  all  kinds  of  demonstrations 
and  encouragements  given  to  Garibaldi,  placed  themselves  on  the  aide 
of  Italian  unity.  Public  sentiment  in  England  thus  sustained  sound 
statesmanship.  From  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  Lombardy  Italian 
unity  had  become  inevitable.  It  therefore  was  of  great  importance 
to  England  to  withdraw  Italy  from  French  influence,  and,  as  a  mari- 
time Power,  to  turn  the  newly-born  Mediterranean  State  into  a  close 
friend.  Passing  events  justify  the  statecraft  of  the  English  Govem- 
ment  which  t^ok  this  view. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  Great  Britain  did  not  limit  her  valuable 
moral  support  to  the  annexation  of  all  Italy  to  Piedmont.  She 
vigorously  bestirred  herself  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  ancient 
limits  of  Piedmont  on  the  French  side.  When  the  question  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  was  raised,  patriotic  passion  in  Italy  was  backed  by 
the  views  of  the  English  Conservatives.  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  virtual  alliance  which  brought  France  and  Great  Britain  to  unite 
their  Hags  in  expeditions  to  Syria  and  China,  their  relations  only  just 
escaped  being  broken  off.  To  allay  the  irritation  of  England  at  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  Napoleon  II L  judged  it  well  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  commerce  which  was  far  from  advantageous  to  France.  This 
proves  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  the  English  statesmen  of  that 
time,  in  regard  to  Italy.  Everything  they  did  made  for  the  economic 
and  political  interest?  of  their  country. 

Nevertheless,  France  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  getting  hold  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  rectification  of  frontier  thus  brought  about  was  a 
measure  of  simple  prudence.  So  long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  an 
Italian  Confederation,  in  which  an  enlarged  Piedmont  would  only  figure 
as  a  third-rate  Power,  the  old  Franco-Sardinian  frontier  might  remain 
&8  marked  out  by  the  treaties  of  1 815,  without  being  a  cause  for  appre- 
hension to  France,  15 at  the  absorption  by  Vittorio  Emanuele  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicihes  and  all  the  important  territories  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  entirely  changed  the  position  of  Piedmont 
relatively  to  France.  Italy,  becoming  a  gfreat  centralised  nation  and 
military  Power,  might  at  no  distant  time  become  the  rival,  or  even  the 
enemy,  of  France,*      Under  these  new  conditions  France  could  not 

♦  ThU  ia  her  present  state,  Ualy  beiag  allied  to  a  Power  who^ic  enmity  towArds 
Fnmoe  oannot  resolve  itielf  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  great  war. 
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with  safety  to  herself,  leave  her  the  power  to  invade  her  easily,  either 
by  the  Var  or  by  the  watershed  of  the  French  side  of  the  Alps.  It 
18  odIv  fair  to  admit  that  France  was  justified  in  demanding  a  revision 
of  the  Franco-Italian  frontiers.  I  even  go  fio  far  as  to  say  that  the 
French  pretensions  could  be  equally  well  sustained  by  taking  for  their 
basis  the  principle  of  nationalities,  which  was  converting  little  Pied- 
XDOnt  into  on©  of  the  great  European  Powers,  First  of  all,  there 
was  no  strong  objection  to  the  cession  of  Savoy,  albeit  it  was  th» 
cradle  of  the  Koyal  House.  As  to  Nice,  though  its  separation  was  more 
galling  to  Italians,  because  it  was  associated  with  Garibaldi,  there  was 
much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  it.  This  was  shown  in  the  debates 
on  the  treaty  of  cession  in  the  Parliament  of  Turin.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  French  blundered  grievously  in  all  this  affair*  They 
taxed  Italy  with  ingratitude,  when  they  should  have  been  nsing  argu- 
ments of  a  nature  to  soothe  Italian  feeling.  They  did  not  so  mucb 
aa  think  of  quoting  the  former  opinions  of  Italian  politicians  who 
were  considered  authorities.*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  they 
might  have  used  such  authorities  to  justify  opposition  to  Italian  unity^ 
against  which,  in  all  periods  of  Modern  Italy,  the  Unest  minds  had 
pronounced.t 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  th©  loss  to  Italy  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  necessitated  by  a  parallel,  if  not  » 
concordant,  work  of  the  Ifcalian  Kevolution  and  of  France.  The 
Revolution  went  forward,  not  minding  who  was  with  or  against  it. 
FVance  took  the  imtiative  in  freeing  Italy,  with  the  design  of  becom- 
ing the  pivotal  State  in  a  group  of  Latin  nations,  reconstituted, 
invigorated,  and  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  in  which  she  would  find  a 
support  against  the  growing  ambition  of  the  German  race.  Bat  what 
happened  ?  Hardly  had  Italy  been  unified  when  the  House  of  Savoy 
turned  its  back  on  the  Revolution  and  on  Latinism,  The  glorious 
leader  of  the  Revolution  had  been  treated  at  Naples  with  an  imperti- 
nence which  disgusted  all  impartial  persons.  The  correspondence  on 
this  subject  between  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Lord  John  Russell  is  worth 
reading.  Under  the  cautious  reserve  of  the  diplomatic  style,  every 
word  tells  hard  against  the  Piedmontese  Government,  which,  says  Sir 
Henry,  is  thought  to  have  shown  unpardouable  lack  of  good  feelings 
towards  the  man  who  gave  two  kingdoms  to  the  Sovereign  of  Piedmont^ 
and  who  in  the  latter  period  of  Ids  wojonrn  at  Naples  was  saddened 
by  the  neglect  into  which  he  fell,  and  the  ingratitude  he  met  with,;f 

Not  less  significant  are  the  terms  in  which  in  another  paragraph  he 

♦  Bee  particularly  *♦  Delia  NazionalitA  Italiana/*  by  General  Giacomo  Durando,  and 
also  Garibaldi's  "  Memoire  Autobiografiche,** 

f  See  the  iivritii)|^s  uf  Giabertl,  Guerraz/.i«  MaBsimo  d^Azeglio,  Marco  Minghetti^ 
Cattaneo,  Alberto  Mario,  &c. 

X  Bee  despatch  of  Sir  H.  ElHot  to  Lord  J,  RumcII,  dated  Nov.  %  1860. 
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tells  how  Garibaldi,  after  several  montBs'  dictatorship  in  Sicily  and 
Naples,  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  few  pounds  to  pay  his  current 
expenses,*  The  great  patriot,  who  had  held  in  his  hands  the  treasures 
of  these  two  governments^  had  to  return  poor  and  disappointed  to  his 
eyrie  at  Caprera* 

At  Turin,  the  Government  was  as  quick  to  repudiate  Latinism  as  it 
had  been  at  Naples  to  turn  against  the  Revolution.  Yittorio  Emanuele 
had  no  sooner  been  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  under  the  pressure  of 
France,  and  recognised  as  such  by  Prussia,  than  he  hastened  to  send 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Berlin,  specially  charged  to  state  that 
Italy  felt  it  to  be  her  interest  to  enter  into  permanent  and  intimate 
relations  with  rrnssia,  inasmuch  as  the  Governments  of  both  countries 
3k  their  stand  and  derived  their  authority  from  the  national  prin- 
|ple,t  General  la  Marmora  was  charged  with  this  misBion,  which 
was  intended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  instructions  already  given 
to  Comte  de  Launay,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Vittorio  Emanuele 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin — instructions  meant  to  impress  on  the  Prus- 
sian Government  the  remarkable  analogies  between  the  part  Prussia 
had  to  play  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  to  point  out  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  that  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  look  on 
Prasda  as  a  natural  ally,  and  were  ambitious  of  winning  her  approval.! 
Prussia  had  only  a  few  months  earlier  addressed  to  Piedmont  the 
insolent  protests  contained  in  the  despatches  of  JL  de  Schleinitz.§ 

In  this  way  the  Turin  Cabinet  marked  out  its  future  and  successive 
Italo-Prussian  alliances,  which  were  first  prepared  under  the  fostering 
auspices  of  France,  .to  become  later  what  they  now  are,  namely, 
dynastic,  offensive^  and  directed  both  against  France  and  the  lie  volu- 
tion— a  double  apostasy. 

The  new  It^ilian  kingdom  once  proclaimed,  sketched  out,  as  we  have 
fieen,  the  basis  of  its  future  alliances.  But  Italy  was  not  yet  entirely 
free.     Venice  still  belonged  to  Austria,  and  Home  to  the  Pope.     The 

*  Gurtbalrti,  whose  heart  wa4  wouodcd  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turin  Government, 
refused  all  the  rewarfis  that  Oovemiaent  wo*  wiUingrr  t»ut  of  regard  for  public  opiDion 
rather  than  jwrj^oniil  i$jmpathy,  to  g^rant  hira.  The  only  thing:  he  would  have  accepted, 
and  that  from  a  wish  to  secure  lo  Southern  Italy  a  government  such  as  he  desired  for 
it,  was  the  Lienienftnt-GcncralFhip  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  which  he  had 
cotiqaered.  with  full  powers  for  a  year.  The  king  bluntly  answered,  on  this  desire  U^ing 
made  known  to  him  :  "  Im^io^sible  **  (see  the  confidential  letter  of  Count  Cavour  to  the 
Harquii^  Kmmanuel  d'A^efi^lio,  dated  Nov.  16,  1800).  What  is  most  curious  in  all  this 
Keapolitaii  ulfair  i^  that  Cavuur  so  mi^truMted  Garibaldi  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  order- 
ing his  arrest  (see  his  correspondence  with  La  Farina  and  Admiral  PerRano),  and 
cleverly  niied  the  name  of  the  pjreat  patriot  to  forward  bis  own  ends  with  the  English. 
*'  I  fiend  you/*  be  WTOte  (confidential  letter  dated  August  1,  I860}  **  a  lock  of  hair  of 
the  hero  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  show  it  to  the  beaateoua  Garibaldian  ladies.  Vou  can 
certify  its  genuineness,'* 

t  See  Cairour's  letter  to  General  la  Marmor*  of  January  16.  1861. 

J  See  Count  Cavour's  letter  to  Count  de  Launay  of  October  29,  I860. 

$  8ee  particularly  the  despatch  of  M.  de  8chleinit£  of  October  15,  18(iO,  which  wan 
read  officially  to  M'  de  Cavour  by  Count  Brassier  de  St.  Simon,  envoy  of  the  King  of 
Pnwiia  to  Turin. 
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time  had  not  yet  come  to  speak  of  Borne.  But  AspFomonte  tanghi 
the  Bevolutionists  that  the  Government  of  Turin  meant  to  bridle 
them  the  instant  it  thought  there  was  a  danger  of  their  interfering' 
with  the  regular  march  of  Italian  affairs.  They  were  good  servants 
so  long  as  they  helped  forward  its  ambitious  schemes,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  masterful  partners.  France  was  bound  down  by  Bome,  as 
a  galley-slave  by  the  weight  rivetted  to  his  fetters.  It  was  the  great 
hindrance  to  a  free-handed  policy  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  morrow 
of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  in  1860,  Napoleon  wished  to  rid  himself  of 
this  incubus.  He  proposed  to  call  a  congress,  in  which  all  the 
Catholic  Powers  were  to  settle  the  Boman  question,  by  agreeing  to  a 
collective  guardianship  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  England  was  too 
well  advised  to  lend  herself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  the 
outcome  of  which  would  have  been  an  improvement  in  the  moral 
situation  of  France  in  Italy.  In  concert  with  Prussia  she  exerted  her 
influence  everywhere  to  defeat  the  Emperor's  proposal. 

In  1864  a  new  attempt  was  made  by  France  to  throw  off  the 
Boman  chain.  The  Convention  of  September  which,  in  that  year, 
made  such  a  noise,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  Vittorio  Emanuele  made 
Florence  his  capital  instead  of  Turin,  provided  for  the  evacuation  of 
Bome  by  the  French,  and  the  substitution  of  Italian  troops.  The  effort 
was  fruitless.  The  Turin  ^meute,  the  resistance  of  the  Boman  Curia,  and 
the  bristling  difficulties  of  the  Venetian  question  made  the  Convention 
a  dead  letter  in  all  that  regarded  the  Boman  question. 

The  liberation  of  Venice  was  not  beset  with  so  great  obstacles 
as  those  which  seemed  to  render  the  deliverance  of  Bome  impossible. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  former  task  to  depress  the  ardour  of  Italian 
patriotism  or  the  ambition  of  Piedmont.  Austrian  Venetia  was  a 
source  of  remorse  to  Napoleon  III.  His  programme  of  *'  Italy  free 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic"  had  been  stopped  half  way  by 
the  thwarting  policy  of  England  and  by  the  threats  of  Prussia. 
Napoleon  III.  had  to  be  satisfied  with  Home  Bule  in  Venice  under 
Austria.  But  this  imperfect  settlement  galled  him.  He  was  ready  to 
resort  to  any  expedient,  short  of  another  war,  that  would  be  of  a  nature 
to  give  a  radically  Italian  solution  to  the  Venetian  question.  A  way 
was  soon  offered  to  a  solution  by  the  strife  which  the  Danish  war  provoked 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Though  Prussia  showed  scant  sympathy 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,*  the  Court  of  Florence  persevered  in  its 

*  It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Prussia  with  what 
haughtiness  the  Court  of  Berlin  dealt  with  the  Italian  policy  of  Piedmont  from  1859- 
1860.  This  hostility  was  consistently  persevered  in  to  the  close  of  1866.  The  want  of 
civility  of  the  Prussian  towards  the  Italian  Government  went  so  far  as  to  send  to 
Turin  as  minister  plenipotentary  a  certain  General  Williams,  who  had  been  guilty  <rf 
espionage  as  an  agent  of  the  Austrian  general  staff  at  the  head-Kniarters  of  Ohttrleft 
Albert.  Count  Bernstorf,  who  was  not  less  than  his  predecessor,  H.  de  Schleiniti,  a 
friend  of  Austria,  in  a  note  dated  July  4,  1864,  protested  against  the  ambitioiia  bannr^ 
ings  of  Italy  after  Venice.  Nor  did  the  House  of  HohenzoUem  show  a  more  smiling 
face  towards  the  House  of  Savoy,  or  more  civility  towards  Italy.     Tbe  down  MiMM 
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coquetries  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  its  patience  eventually  obtained 
the  reward  it  sought. 


The  probability  of  an  Auatro-Prussian  war  at  last  forced  itself  upon 
the  Prussian  Foreign  Department,  wliich  began  in  its  turn  to  mak& 
advances  to  the  Cabinet  of  Florence,  and  agreed  to  open  negotiation* 
for  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  the  latter  had  proposed  between  Italy 
and  the  Zollvertnn.  Napoloon  IlL  encouraged  Prussia  to  veer  round 
towards  Florence.  Her  new  tauk  ended  in  Vittorio  Emanoele  sending 
an  envoy  to  Berlin,  charged  to  conclude  an  alliance  against  Austria. 

General  (lovone,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  delicate  mission^ 
detected  a  double  game.  It  was  soon  plain  to  him  that  Berlin  was 
also  negotiating  an  arrangement  with  Menna,  and  want^?d  the  Florence 
proposals  merely  in  order  to  tighten  the  screw  on  Austria,  and  not  to 
be  acted  on  unless  she  could  do  no  better**  This  was  exposing  Italy  to 
great  danger*  and  Austria  began  to  show  her  teeth,  and  concentrated 
150,000  soldiers  in  Venetia. 

As  events  showed  later,  a  loyal  reciprocity  of  aopporfc  was  not  to 
be  hoped  for  by  Italy  from  Prussia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  got  frightened  at  its  work. 
The  prospect  of  a  war  which  might  upset  the  balance  of  power  i» 
Germany  opened  the  eyes  of  that  Court  to  eventualities  terrible  for 
France,  Napoleon  II L  wanted  to  prevent  an  explosion,  and  yet 
bring  about  the  deliverance  of  Venice,  which  he  thought  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  compass.  He  ordered  the  Due  de  Gramont  to 
negotiate  for  this  object  with  the  Empemr  Francis  Joseph,  and  he 
himself  treatf'd  of  the  matter  with  Prince  ^letternich  in  Paris. 
I  need  not  here  follow  the  intricacies  of  this  ticklish  attempt,  to  which 
Austrian  pride  might  at  the  outset  have  appeared  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle.  However,  the  danger  of  a  war  in  which  he  would  have  to 
face  two  hostile  Powers  at  the  same  time  was  so  grave,  that  Francis 
Joseph  ended  by  yielding^  and  on  Mny  *>,  180(5,  General  laMjirmora, 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  received  the  following  telegram  fram 
Commander  Nigra,  Minister  of  Italy  in  Paris  : — 

**  The  Emperor  i^nt  for  me  in  day,      Hv  tolU  uw  thni  Austrin  hud  formally 

proponed  to  eedo  Venice  if  allowed  tu  tiikt^  an  indenmity  fi'om  Prussia 

1  cojifiilentially  ex|»lained  to  the  Emperor  our  liist  dealing  with  Prussia," 

Next  day  (May  G,  1866)  Napoleon  III,,  having  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  enabled  Commander  Nigra 
to  send  a  second  despatch  to  his  Grovemment,  thus  drawn  up: — 

of  PniMiA  and  hi»  wife»  the  PrinccsB  Victork.  now  Empmiia  Fro«ienok,  when  passing- 
tibrougb  Turin  in  ISfM,  declined  to  halt  there,  notwitlistondirig  the  amiable  press^ure  put 
ujKin  them  bj  Vittorio  Ktnanuele  an»l  !iis  sons.  What  adck-d  to  the  fiigoificuntre  of  their  re- 
funAl  and  miule  it  really  uDcivi],  \  after  df^clLnini^  to  receifc  Ito.^pttalitr  nt  the 

Boyal  palace  at  Turin»  the  tobts  •  nt  to  Verona,  the  head -quarter?*  of  (ieneral 

Beocdelctobe  entertainodatspki..^.-, ...... ^orv/^tf it,  which  he  badeot  up  in  their  hoDcmr* 

•  Bee  hia  correspoodeuce  given  in  the  book  of  la  Manuora :  "  Un  po  plA  dl  luce,* 
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''  The  Emperor  sent  me  woixl  this  morning,  before  lie  left  town,  that 
Piince  Metternich  had  been  formally  instructed  to  cede  Venice  in  return  for 
our  simple  promise  of  neutralitt/J* 

This  was  a  grand  diplomatic  victory.  Italy  was  to  deliver  Venice 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  that  without  a  single  condition  which 
could  gall  her  pride  by  making  her  seem  to  betray  Prussia,  whose 
alliance  she  had  sought.  She  might  now  achieve  her  unity  with 
satisfaction  to  France,  and  also  to  England,  who  was  trying  to  preserve 
peace  by  offering  her  mediation  at  Berlin.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
small  inclination  to  heed  pacific  advice,  because  tlie  bent  of 
Italy  for  a  warlike  solution  was  counted  upon.*  The  happy  result 
obtained  by  Napoleon  III.  changed  the  whole  situation.  It  either 
removed  the  danger  of  the  war  which  Prussia  wanted  to  provoke,  or 
if  such  a  war  broke  out,  it  would  be  less  baleful  for  Europe,  and 
especially  for  France.  A  conflict  limited  to  Germany  would  allow 
the  Emperor  to  offer  his  mediation  at  the  right  moment,  whether 
to  obtain  direct  advantages  for  himself,  or  to  prevent  one  of  the  two 
belligerents  from  creating  an  all-powerful  military  State  on  the  French 
frontier. 

Unfortunately,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  first  of  the  above  quoted  Nigra 
telegrams,  the  French  Government  was  not  informed  of  "  the  last 
dealings  "  of  Italy  with  Prussia,  These  **  last  dealings,"  about  which  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  was  kept  in  the  dark,  were  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
signed  on  April  8.  But  that  treaty  should  not  have  bound  Italy  in 
a  greater  degree  than  it  bound  Prussia.  The  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  Berlin  and  Florence  in  1866  more  than  proves  the  cynical 
disregard  of  Prussia  for  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  two  allies. 
Besides,  the  treaty  was  only  for  three  months,  one  of  which  was 
already  passed.  The  eight  weeks  that  remained  would  soon  be  spent. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  things  drag  on  until  July  8,  if  Italy 
showed  as  little  desire  to  promote  the  bellicose  intentions  of  Prussia  as 
Prussia  had  shown  to  aid  Italy  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked  by 
Austria  to  punish  her  for  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Prussia. 

But  the  Italian  Government,  which  was  headed  by  a  soldier, 
wanted  to  fight,  and  to  be  loyal  in  all  respects  to  Prussia.  General 
la  Marmora  hastened  to  answer  Commander  Nigra's  first  telegram 
as  follows : — 

"Florence,  3lay  5,  1866. 
.  •  .  •  • 

*'  We  are  bound  in  honour  nnd  good  faith  not  to  slip  from  our  engage- 
ments with  Prussia." 

To  fortify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  III.  he  added  : 

**  The  Emperor  will  not  forget  that  he  advised  us  to  treat  with  Prussia." 

This  loyalty  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  the   la  Marmora  Cabinet, 

*  Hee  despatch  of  Count  do  Barral  to  General  la  Marmora,  dated  Berlin,  Macoh  19. 
1866. 
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but  it  may  fairly  be  laid  to  have  been  poshed  too  far,  inasmuch  as 
la  Marmora  received  next  day  a  new  and  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
utter  absence  of  corresponding  honesty  on  the  Prussian  side,  •  in  a 
despatch  from  Count  de  Barral,  Minister  of  Italy  at  Berlin,  which 
raa  thus : 

**BehiJ-N,  Mmj  7,  1866. 
**  Comte  da  BismaiTk  hiis  just  told  me  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  PruAsia  U  not  strictly  obliged  to  attack  Austiia  shoalLl   ^he  attack 
Italy/'* 

The  die  was  cast,  Notwithatanding  the  evidences  of  faithlessneaa 
which  Berlin  had  given,  the  House  of  Savoy  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  war.  Its  pride  suffered  from  having  played  a  subordinate  though 
glorious  part  in  the  events  of  180 9,  Warrior  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  a  military  Prime  Minister's  opinion  overbore  the 
prudent  advice  which  came  from  London,  and  still  more  from  Paris. 
Henceforth,  the  fate  of  Venetia  and  Italy,  as  well  as  of  Austria,  was 
to  be  settled  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  France  shared  in  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  the  Court  of  Florence  in  taking  this  supreme  resolution, 
which  the  former  had  encouraged  Vittorio  Eraanuele  to  adopt  by  her 
promises  of  support.  In  his  irresistible  yearning  for  the  deliverance 
of  Venice,  Napoleon  III.  had  too  readily  condoned  the  deceitfulness 
of  Italian  diplomacy,  which  ended  by  neutralising  his  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  pacific  settlement.  He  not  only  did  not  follow  England 
in  not  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  but  went  on  interfering^ 
and  in  a  way  to  lead  Italy  to  hope  in  the  issue  of  the  war,  into  which  she- 
was  throwing  herself  against  his  will.  It  was  not  enough  for  Austria  to- 
promise  that,  whether  vanquished  or  victorious,  she  would  cede  Venice 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace. t  He  went  so  far  as  to  promise  Italy  that 
he  would  come  to  her  aid,  whether  Austria  took  the  initiative  of 
attacking  her,  or  whether  Prussia,  by  making  a  separate  peace,  deserted 
her, J  How  was  it  possible,  thus  encouraged,  for  a  dynasty  with  a 
military  past,  and  a  young  nation  eager  to  prove  its  valour,  to  hesitate 
about  rmnning  the  awful  risks  of  war  ? 

It  was,  we  are  fain  to  admit,  magnanimons  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III*  to  persevere  in  his  friendly  countenance  to  Italy,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  Government  of  that  country  did  not  manifest  any" 
strong  faith  in  him.  It  was  short-sighted  of  him  to  stimulate  the^ 
warlike  instincts  of  the  Italian  people  and  their  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  not  easy  for  this  ill-fated  Sovereign  to  discern 

*  See  also  the  despatoh  of  do  Barral,  dated  Jane  6,  I8d6,  and  that  of  General  Govone 
i»f  June  3,  from  which  it  foUows  that  Prussia  urged  Italy  to  attack  Aufitria,  whlla 
refasiDg  to  bind  herself  on  this  point.  Sec  alflo  Genera]  la  Manuora^s  despatch  of 
June  12,  1866,  and  that  of  Nigra  of  the  same  date,  abowing  how  little  PniBaia  under- 
aiood  her  nociprocal  obligations. 

Sfe  Nigm'a  letter  of  April  24,  1866, 
;  l>ee  Nigra'ft  letter  of  June  5,  1866. 

VOL*  UX.  2  I 
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to  what  an  extent  the  doable  dealing  of  the  Court  of  Florence  involvod 
calamities  for  himself,  for  his  dynasty,  and  even  for  Europe.  If  Italy 
had  not  co-operated  with  Prussia,  the  war  of  1866  would  liave  had 
other  consequences  for  herself  and  for  Germany.  The  probability  is 
that  we  should  not  have  witnessed  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870, 
which  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  Central  Europe  and  put  an  end 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers,  or  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1877,  which  has  overturned  Eastern  Europe  without  pacifying  it,  or, 
finally,  the  overwhelming  militarism  of  the  present  day,  which  nvastes 
the  material  resources  of  the  continent,  and  perverts  the  moral  sense 
of  its  200  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Prussia    had    learned    of   what    value    Italy    was    to    her.       She 
could  not  but   see  that  Custozza  alone  made  Sadowa  possible,  and 
that  the  immense  fact  of  an  enlarged  Prussia  holding  all  Germany 
under  her  political  and  military  domination    was    entirely  dae    to 
the    relatively    small    fact    of    her    alliance    with    Italy.*       Never- 
theless Prussia   betrayed  Italy   by  signing   at  Nikolsburg  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  which   enabled  the  Austrian  troops  to  proceed  to   the 
Quadrilateral,  where  they  might  have  overpowered  and  destroyed  the 
Italian  army.f     It  was  forsaking  Italy  to  refuse  to  support  her  claims 
to  the  Italian  Tyrol,   and  it  was  libelling  her  to  charge  her  with 
disloyalty  and  her  generals  with  defection — particularly  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,} who,  as  Premier,  had  proved  his  fidelity,  as  already 
shown,  by  voluntarily  incurring  the   risk  of  war,  and  by  illtreating 
Prance,  and  rendering  quite  useless  her  friendly  and  pacific  intervention. 
Prussia  knew  well  what  use  she  had  made  of  Italy,  and  to  what  fotore 
advantage  she  could  turn  her.      While  treating  her  scurvily,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  set  herself  to  keep  her,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is,  under  her 
finger  and  thumb.  This  game  was  easy .  Prince  Bismarck,  by  meansof  his 
relations  with  the  party  of  action,  over-mastered  the  Court  of  Florence, 
which  was  terrorised  by  the  audacity  of  that  party.    Bome  was  thence- 

I  forth  the  point  in  which  the  ardent  patriotism  of  the  Italians  centered  ; 

I  Bome,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  hampering 

\  *  It  is  undeniable  and  admitted  tiiat  but  for  the  necessity  under  which  Austria  laj 

)  to  keep  a  part  of  her  forces  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 

I  l*russia  would  have  been  beaten  at  Sadowa.     Prussia  therefore  owes  her  rise  in  power 

i  to  Italy.    Yet,  so  subtle  was  the  Prussian  guile,  tliat  there  arc  now  few  Italians  who 

I  <lo  not  fancy  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Prussia.     This  error  of  Italian  sentiment 

I  was  well  brought  out  by  (General  la  Marmora  some  years  after  the  war  of  1866.     "  It 

is  curious,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  '*  that  no  publicist  lias  called  attention  to  the  salient 
I  points  of  the  great  drama.     None  of  them  have  called  attention  to  the  certainty  of  the 

'  <lismemberment  of  Pnissia  in  the  event  of  our  having  accepted  on  May  6  the  Emperor's 

j)roposal  for  the  cession  of  Venice.     Instead  of  being  a  victor  in  1866  and  in  1870-71. 
I  3shc  must  have  been  dismembered  by  France  and  Austria."    See  Alfonso  la  Marmom*a 

I  Commemorazionc,  p.  154,  letter  dated  January  14,  1874.     Rome  :  Barbera,  1879, 

,  t  See  *'  I  Segreti  di  Stato,"  pp.  12-13.  By  General  la  Marmora.  Florence:  Barbeia  , 

1877. 
t  See  the  speeches  of  Prince  Bismarck  at  the  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  of  Jaaiaiy  }6^ 

1874,  and  the  whole  of  the  book  of  General  la  Marmora,  already  quot^ 

:i 
1 
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his  policy ;  Rome,  which  the  House  of  Savoy  both  feared  and  coTeted 
beiDg  steeped  at  once  in  ambition  and  religious  bigotry* 

The  unfortunate  Napoleon  III.  was  alive  to  the  obstacles  and  to 
the  dangers  to  himself  which  were  presented  by  the  insoluble  Roman 
qaestion.  On  November  3,  18S7,  his  troops  bad  to  shoot  down  the 
Oaribaldian  volunteers  at  Mentana,  as  the  Itolian  troops  had  done 
before  them  at  Aspromonte.  How  came  the  party  of  action  to  be  so 
daring  as  thus  to  attack  places  guarded  by  French  troops  ?  We  may 
well  suppose  that  it  was  Prussian  encouragement  which  braced  the 
Bed  Shirts  up  to  the  point  of  facing  the  chassepots  of  General  du  FaUly. 
It  is  certain  that  Garibaldi  entered  into  negotiations  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck when  he  was  planning  the  campaign  of  Mentana.*  Nor  is  it  less 
well  established  that  the  Crown  of  Italy,  to  the  detriment  of  its  honour, 
negotiated  also  with  the  Prussian  Chancellor  through  the  medium  of  its 
oflScial  representative,  and  sought  the  alliance  of  Prussia  against  France,  t 
Things  so  fell  out  that  the  odium  of  repression  fell  upon  France.J 
The  painf'ul  Montana  episode  ended  by  completely  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Paris  to  the  perils  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It 
again  tried  to  rid  itself  of  this  incubus.  A  conference  was  proposed 
for  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Roman  question.  Most  of  the 
powers  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  France.  But 
Pfnssia^  not  satisfied  with  refusing,  urged  the  other  Cabinets  to  refuse 
also.  She  kept  France  in  a  situation  which  made  every  Italian  patriot 
hate  her.  The  Prussian  answer  was  so  artful  and  perfidious  as  to 
seem  to  put  France  in  the  wrong  at  once  with  Italy,  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Revolutionists. §  It  was  by  this  clever  diplomacy  that  Prince 
Bismarck  compassed  the  isolation  of  France,  and  deprived  her  of  the 
help  of  Italy  in  the  war  which  he  was  meditating,  and  which  was, 
once  and  for  all,  to  bring  the  Latin  forces  face  to  face  with  those  of 
pan-Germanism.  He  was  as  ardent  as  he  was  persevering  in  this 
enterprise,  which  he  worked  out  through  means  of  the  most  varied 
Idnds.  The  relations  of  his  diplomatic  agents  with  Mazzini  were 
frequent  and  intimate.  This  we  gather  from  the  famous  memorandum 
which  Count  von  Usedom,  the  German  Minister  in  Italy,  handed  in 
18<j8  to  that  apostle  of  revolution.  In  this  strange  paper  it  is  shown  by 
arguments  drawn  from  politics,  commerce,  finance,  history,  and  all  the 
great  interests  which  can  bind  or  separate  two  States,  that  Italy  had 
but  one  course  to  follow  on  the  morrow  of  Solferino — namely,  to  turn 

*  Count  Bcnedettrs  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  MouMter.  dated  Berlin,  November  10, 
1867.  t  If^"^' 

X  The  Italian  troops  made  believe  thej  were  [yarding  the  Pontifical  frontier?!*  to 
prevent  the  Garibaldians  crouing  them.  Dot  directly  the  latter  appeared,  the  Italians 
marched  off.  and  even  gave  np  their  oantonokeatp  to  them.  Thin  liapponed  at 
Fonto  Sfondato  and  other  place*.  See"  I  FratoU  Ckiroli  e  i  Settantotto  di  Villa Glori,** 
p.  23.     Rome.^    PeHno  edition.     1883* 

{  See  the  AVrta  Zeifung  of  November  I-l^  1867,  and,  above  all,  the  correspondenoe  of 
]f«  Benedetii  with  the  Mini.««ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  raxiai  in  November  1807,  and  hia 
despatch  of  November  14„  imi. 
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her  back  on  France,     **  Italy's  natural  ally,"  it  is  said,  *'is  Germany, 
and  her  natural  rival  France.* 

Then  came  the  war  of  1870,  prepared  by  Germany  with  snch 
patient  care  and  passionate  patriotism.  The  story  of  this  great  drama 
is  not  within  the  range  of  my  subject.  1  shall  but  call  attention  to 
two  poiats — the  withdrawal  from  Rome  of  the  French  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, one  effect  of  which  was  the  unopposed  entrance  of  the  Italian 
troops  into  Rome,  and  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  ensuing  revnlaioa 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  democracy  defeated  the  negotia- 
tions which  the  German  Chancellor  was  carrying  on  with  the  Italiai» 
party  of  action,  as  represented  by  the  Deputy  Fucchi.  This  revolu- 
tion changed  the  sentiments  of  the  Italian  patriots.  It  impelled 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  to  rush  to  defend  the  French  Republic 
against  the  German  Empire.  The  very  greatness  of  the  German 
victories  annulled  the  efforts  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  find  an  ally 
against  France  in  Italian  Revolutionism.  The  letters  of  the  biatoriatz 
Mommsen,  adjuring  the  Italians  to  fraternise  with  the  Germarr 
nation,  could  not  stem  the  new  current,  despite  the  many  friends 
whom  Mommsen  had  won  among  the  Italian  democrats  and  tlia 
prestige  he  enjoyed.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  with  them.  The  very 
revolutionists  who  had  forced  the  king  to  make  Italy  a  nation  against 
the  will  of  Imperial  France^  went  over  almost  entirely  to  Republican 
France.  They  failed  to  drag  royalty  with  them,  but  they  would  iava 
thrust  it  aside  if  it  had  stood  in  their  way. 

The  German  Chancellerie  understood  the  danger  of  the  possible 
union  of  Latin  forces  to  resist  her  in  the  new  war  which  she  medi- 
tated for  the  purpose  of  making  FVance  powerless  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  universal  domination  in  Europe.  It  artfully  flattered  Italian 
jingoism,  which  was  naturally  ardent  in  so  young  a  nation^  dangled 
Tunis  before  the  eyes  of  Italy  as  a  desirable  and  easy  prize  to  obtain^ 
and  simultaneously  set  on  France  to  seize  upon  it.  In  this  way 
mischief  was  made  between  the  two  nations,  and  anger  roused  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  reason,  The  Italians  were  not  cool 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  went  too  far  in  wanting  to  take  Tunis, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  predominant  interests  of  France  in  that  part 
of  Africa.  On  their  side^  the  French  did  not  sufficiently  restrain  their 
passions  to  understand  that  a  frank  and  categorical  explanation  woold 
probably  have  sufficed  to  bring  Italy  to  subdue  her  unreasonable 
desires  in  regard  to  Tunis*  A  passing  misunderstanding  was  the 
result;  but  grounds  for  durable  hatred  were  wanting.  If  Franca^ 
had  been  made  easy  about  the  intentions  of  Italy,  she  would  doubtle^ss 
have  made  up  her  mind  not  to  occupy  Tunis. 

But  the  misunderstanding  not  having  been  cleared  away,  France 

went  to  Tunis,     The  journals,  paid  by  the  Guelph  funds,  at  once  set 

♦  See  PbiUica  SegrtttA  ft^'Jionn,     Rome,  \%HX 
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themselves  to  inflam©  the  soreness  which  this  precipitate  deterroination 
on  the  part  of  France  could  not  but  occasion  in  Italy,  They  also 
wmught  on  the  imagination  of  the  Italians  to  make  them  fear  a 
French  military  aggression,  and  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
of  the  king  and  queen,  whom  th«y  terrified  by  the  bogie  of  a  French 
Republican  propaganda. 

It  was  then  (a  never  to  be  forgotten  fact)  that  the  crown  of  Italy 
was  false  to  its  past,  denied  the  principle  of  Its  affinities,  and  set  out 
as  a  suppliant  to  Vienna  to  crave  pardon,  and  to  waive  its  pretensions 
to  accomplish  the  final  liberation  of  all  the  Italian  Alps  and  waters* 
It  put  up  with  the  premeditated  insolence  of  Prussia,  and  humbly 
prayed  at  Berlin  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  league  of  the  Germans 
gainst  the  Latins,  and  of  the  thrones  against  the  peoples. 

This  was  a  grave  blunder  of  the  Court  of  the  Quirinal.  Italy 
turned  away  from  the  principle  of  the  Western  Alliance,  in  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  she  had  found  the  life  germ  which  enabled  her 
to  rise  from  the  dead.  The  wrong  direction  given  to  her  policy 
dated  from  1871.  Her  mistake  was  due  to  her  not  having  been 
alive  to  the  recuperative  vitality  of  France,  which  is  now  so  marvellously 
disserting  itself.  Italy,  to  do  her  justice,  was  not  alone  in  her  ignor- 
ance. Was  not  Austria  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  Paris,  shattered 
by  the  Prussian  bombs,  and  blackened  by  the  petroleum  fires  of  the 
Commune,  was  to  be  i^placed  as  a  centre  of  European  finance  Ly 
Vienna,  which  had  been  extended  and  beautified  after  the  defeat  of 
Sadowa  ?  The  panic  of  1883,  from  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered, 
soon  showed  her  mistake.  Eugland  herself  interpreted  wrongly  the 
events  of  1870-71,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  excuse  for  Italy. 
While  fully  alive  to  the  gravo  warning  involved  in  the  tearing  up,  at 
the  Conference  of  London,  of  the  Trt^aty  of  Paris,  England  thought 
she  might  find  consolation  for  the  fall  of  France  in  taking  upon  her- 
self the  exclusive  direction  of  Eastern  affairs.  The  Turco-Russian 
war  brought  home  to  her  this  error.  Italy,  on  her  side,  yielding  too 
i'eadily  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition  (so  natural  to  a  State  which 
was  just  beginning  life),  and  eager  to  fulfil  the  law  of  her  growth, 
rejoiced  at  the  French  disasters,  in  which  she  thought  she  saw  an 
opportunity  for  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  peoples  along 
the  Mediterranean.  She  was  the  fii-^t  to  go  into  the  movement  to- 
wards the  German  Powers,  and  began  bj  the  visit  of  Vittorio  Emanuele 
€o  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1^7').  This  step  was  not  taken  without  sub- 
mitting to  a  good  deal  of  humiliation.  Its  sequel  was  the  visit  of  his  son 
to  Vienna — ^a  visit  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  never  yet  returned* 

Had  Italy  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  events  that  were  happen- 
ing, she  would  have  had  some  foreboding  of  what  the  future  was  to 
bring  forth,  and  been  saved  from  committing  the  mistake  of  sending 
Vittorio  Emanuele  to  Vienna  and  Derlin.    Certainly  it  would  have  been 
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ber  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  German  Courts ;  bui 

in  doing  so,  she  should  also  have  done  all  in  her  power  to  lean 
exclusively  on  England,  who  is  her  sole  natural  ally,  and  a  purely 
defensive  one,  becapse  the  British  people  can  never  enter  into  treaties  ^ 
for  aggressive  war,  like  that  to  which  Italy  is  now  bound  by  her 
Auetro-German  alliance.  Great  Britain  only  seeks  to  be  able  to 
defend  herself  and  her  allies*  To  be  free  and  independent  is  tho 
sole  glory  she  wants.  In  such  a  close  rnhntt  with  the  young^ 
Mediterranean  Power  which  had  begun  to  count  in  Europe,  the  states- 
men of  P^ngland  might  have  risen  to  the  idea  of  winning  the  amity  of 
France  by  helping  her  from  her  prostrate  state.  They  might  have  thu» 
revived  an  old  system  of  alliance  which  had  already  produced  good 
fruits,  and  was  capable  of  producing  far  finer  ones,  by  preventing  the 
overthrow  of  the  balance  of  European  power*  Austria,  taken  between 
the  pan-German  greed  of  Prussia  and  the  pan-Sclav  ambition  of 
Russia,  could  have  found  a  refuge  in  this  system,  on  the  con- 
dition of  revising  the  Tyrol  frontier  in  the  sense  claimed  by  Italy, 
The  precedent  of  the  cession  of  Venice,  to  which  Austria  had  agreed 
before  the  war  of  1800,  would  have  facilitated  this  suggested  arrange- 
ment«  which  alone  can  be  the  basis  of  any  Austro- Italian  alliance  of 
a  smooth  working  character.  .  As  to  Turkey,  she  was  sure  to  adhere 
to  a  combination  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  war  of  1877  should 
teach  us  to  what  a  degree  this  power  is  not,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  a  negligible  quantity.  Moreover,  the  secondary  powers  must  have 
been  irresistibly  drawn  towards  an  association  of  tbe  Liberal  nations  of 
Europe,  the  leadership  of  which,  as  most  conformable  to  her  genius, 
would  devolve  on  Englaud,  and  the  outcome  of  which  would  have  been 
to  paralyse  the  two  despotic  empires  of  the  north,  and  keep  them  in 
harmless  isolation. 

But  Italy  was  not  guided  by  such  sage  reasons,  and  by  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Prussia  she  isolated  Great  Britain,  and 
forced  her  to  tack  about  according  to  events.  Itaiy  compelled  th» 
French  llepublic  also  to  an  isolation  dangerous  to  the  European 
monarchies,  inasmuch  as  she  felt  them  to  be  united  against  her  for  a 
military  purpose.  Hence  the  monstrous  union  of  interests  between 
the  most  democratic  country  in  Europe,  and  the  Muscovite  Empire, 
which,  in  its  torn,  came  to  see  through  the  blandishments  of  Prusma^ 
and  to  resent  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  France  was  wholly  blameless.  Tli# 
diflerent  Governments  which  she  has  had  since  1871  have  each  and 
all  committed  blunders  which  in  themrelves  were  enough  to  estrange 
both  England  and  Italy.  When  she  was  governed  by  Conservatives 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  an  old-fashioned  Popery  was  always  alarm- 
ing (withont  ^nod  cause,  it  must  be  owned)  to  Italian  patriots,  whose 
hearts  were  in  tht*  work  of  unity  which  t  ley  1  a*!  accomplished.  When 
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Republican  Ministries  were  formed,  something  far  more  irrational  per- 
petuated the  bad  blood.  The  Power  vanquished  in  1870  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  its  terrible  victor,  and  plunged  into  a  colonial  policy 
which  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  globe  forces  which  needed 
concentration,  chilled  Knglish  sympathy,  and  angered  Italy  by  a 
violent  solution  of  the  Tunisian  question- 
Far  other  would  have  been  the  policy  of  France,  bad  the  personages 
who  directed  it  from  1872  to  1882  been  far-sighted  statesmen.  A 
loyal  understanding  with  England  could  alone  have  helped  to  lessen 
the  mistrust  and  apprehension  with  which  monarchical  Europe  viewed 
a  Republican  State.  The  basis  of  such  an  understanding  should 
have  been  sought  in  Egypt.  French  political  leaders  ought  to  know 
that  to  dispute  with  England  for  predomiaance  in  a  region  through 
which  a  free  route  to  India  is  to  her  of  vital  necessity,  is  morally  to 
declare  war  against  her.  They  ought  to  have  frankly  admitted  this 
political  interest  of  Great  Britain  as  outweighing  every  other,  and 
tried  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  find  a  modus  vivcmli,  which  would  have 
secured  to  France  an  honourable  participation  in  the  direction  of 
Egyptian  affairs*  The  friendship  of  England  was  to  be  secured  at 
this  price,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Liberal  and  secondary  Powers  which 
gravitate  towards  her.  In  such  a  combination  France,  instead  of 
being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  league  which  at  this  moment 
imperils  her  very  existence,  would  have  had  behind  her  a  league 
able  to  support  her  against  her  irreconcilable  enemy.  The  French 
party  leaders  did  not  take  this  view.  After  leaving  England  to 
put  down  single-handed  the  revolt  of  Arabi,  with  which  they  sympa- 
thised, they  were  not  afraid  to  dispute  with  her  the  fruits  of  her 
victory,  but  have  ever  since  gone  on  conspiring  at  Stamboul  and  St, 
Petersburg  to  block  her  way  in  Egypt,  and  with  a  success  so  great 
that  things  are  just  as  they  were  on  the  morrow  of  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  so  ill-advised  a  policy  ?  French  influence  in  Egypt  has  none 
the  less  disappeared,  and  French  statesmen,  in  the  meditations  forced 
upon  them  by  international  politics,  must  often  put  to  themselves  the 
terrible  question  ;  What  side  will  the  fleets  of  England  take  when  the 
inevitable  deadly  struggle  takes  place  between  France  and  the 
coalesced  powers  of  Central  Europe  ? 

And  as  though  one  sore  point  did  not  suffice  to  anger  English 
feeling,  the  French  politicians  have,  so  to  speak,  applied  themselves 
to  tease  and  annoy  England.  They  have  been  as  if  set  upon  pricking 
her  with  pins,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  baiting  her,  acting  thus 
like  short-sighted  children.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enter 
Here  in  detail  into  all  the  circumstances  which  of  late  have  caused 
a  state  of  painful  tension  and  oft-recurring  conflict  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  of    Franca    and    England.      I    shall    confine    myself    to   a 
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brief  and  summary  enumeration  of  the  more  salient  points.  In 
the  affair  of  the  New  Hebiides,  France  broke  a  positive  engagement 
with  England,  disregarding  the  law  of  nations — a  kind  of  offence,  bj  the 
way,  which  is  generally  held  in  too  small  account  V)y  the  European 
powers.  In  Madagascar,  where  the  British  Government  resolved  not  to 
interfere,  the  French  transgressed  all  the  principles  of  international  law. 
Their  proceedings  excited  the  indignation  of  the  religious  bodies 
in  England,  including  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Quakers,  and  tha 
Congregationalists»  which  last  are  chiefly  represented  in  the  missions 
to  Madagascar,  but  whose  missionaries  are  objects  of  sympathy  to 
the  other  Protestant  communions*  Again,  the  creation  of  a  military 
establishment  at  Diego  Suarez  is  considered  by  the  English  naval 
authorities  as  a  threat  to  England.  On  the  tipper  Niger,  as  on  the 
Congo,  th^  French  thwart  the  English,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
commercial  interests,  France,  not  satisfied  with  what  she  did  in  thi^ 
New  Hebrides,  has  seized  upon  different  islands  in  the  Pacific  for  penal 
settlements,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  Australian  colonies.  One  of 
these  islands  is  Raiatea,  the  neutrality  of  which  she  pledged  herself 
to  England  to  respect.  All  these  questions,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
well  put  it,*  deserve  to  be  separately  looked  into,  for  each  one  of 
them  might  easily  give  rise  to  a  war. 

Such  are,  with  others  no  less  important,  the  obstacles  which  France 
on  her  side  threw  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  revival  of  the  Western 
Alliance.  However,  there  is  the  extenuating  fact  that  her  situation 
in  Earope  had  been  made  difficult  by  her  military  reverses  and  the 
internal  struggles  consequent  on  them.  She  was  a  prey  to  mistrust, 
fancying  that  she  saw  everywhere  in  Europe  accomplices  of  Germany, 
and  of  her  plans  of  future  aggression.  This  sore  state  of  feelings 
whether  justified  or  not,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  dealt 
with  tenderly.  It  would  be  well  by  gentle  dealing  to  bring  her  into 
another  frame  of  mind^  and  thus  facilitate  her  return  to  better  inter- 
national relations.  This  task  should  devolve  upon  countries  which, 
like  France,  have  Liberal  affinities.  It  concerns  England,  and  in  a 
still  greater  measure  Italy. 

England  has  shown  herself  alive  to  this  duty,  and  has  not  been 
backward  in  acting  upon  it.  In  1878  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposed  a 
league  to  preserve  the  aUUvsqiw  in  the  Mediterranean,  His  aim  waa^ 
to  bring  about  an  miente  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  in  which  Austria  was  to  be  asked  to  join  when  once  the  four 
other  Powers  were  agreed.  The  idea  was  a  wise  and  a  politic  one. 
Its  realisation  would  have  prevented  Ihe  unhappy  consequences  of 
rivalry  in  the  Mediterranean  which  a  little  later  disturbed  the  rela- 
tions of  Italy  and  France.  Italy  refused  to  enter  into  this  league. 
The  misfortune  was  that  unfounded  terrors  fo  blunted  the  political 
•  StfO  '*  £«rtn»#r  ill  I8S7  *.  V>y  f^ir  Clinrlrs  DUke,     CI  np.  fin  Fnicof. 
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sense  of  the  House  of  Savoy  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  judging  of  tlie 
eoandness  of  the  views  apparent  in  tlie  gclieme.  In  its  fear  of  the 
rise  of  a  Republic  south  of  the  Alps,  it  thought  it  safe  to  foment  the 
impatient  ambition  of  joung  Italy,  and  to  give  it  an  objective.  The 
king  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  nation  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  a  Power  whose  military  force  had  given  it  preponder- 
tnce  in  Europe.  He  was  thus  led  into  a  treaty  of  unexampled  duration 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  in  which  he  subordinated  all  the  interesta 
of  Italy  to  those  of  the  Hohenzollems. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Ministers  who  framed  this  monstrous 
treaty  were  Moderate  Democrats,  and  incapable  of  pushing  it  to 
its  extreme  consequences.  But  as  soon  as  death,  or  other  causes, 
withdrew  them  from  the  scene  of  public  life,  a  new  situation  arose. 
Only  a  converted  llevolutionist  could  give  to  his  neo-monarchism 
all  the  Jacobin  virulence  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  of  which 
the  new  Holy  Alliance  stood  in  need  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends. 

The  praises  of  the  new  Minister  oE  King  Humbert  and  his  political 
feats  were  soon  trumpeted  abroad.  He  went  to  Friedrichsruhe  to  be 
intoxicated  with  incense,  under  the  influence  of  which  be  broke  the 
economic  ties  which  stiM  interlinked  French  and  Italian  int^^rests,  and 
agreed  to  a  *^  Plombitfres  plan,"  which  was  just  the  converse  of  Count 
Cavour's.  What  was  sought  for  at  Plombii>res,  was,  by  all  kinds  of 
expedients,  to  drive  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  provoke  the  war  which 
was  to  free  Italy.  At  Friedrichsruhe  similar  expedients  were  debated, 
but  their  object  was  to  bring  French  statesmen,  with  the  sanction  of 
French  public  opinion,  to  provoke  a  war  which  was  to  end  in  the  de- 
etruction  of  France. 

Nothing  that  could  be  done  was  left  undone  to  goad  on  the  French 
to  desperation.  There  was  no  pause  in  the  devices  resorted  to.  Daily 
incidents  occurred  on  the  frontier  and  elsewhere.  Scares  were  got  up 
at  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  which  ports  France  was  accused  of  intending 
to  attack  by  sea.  The  archives  of  the  French  consul  at  Florence  were 
riolated.  An  arrogant  attitude  was  taken  up  at  Massowah,  and  violent 
language  was  used  in  dealing  with  no  matter  what  question  in  the 
diplomatic  despat-ches.  Lastly,  the  press  organs  of  this  policy  showed 
consummate  address  in  irritating  the  nation  which,  it  was  hoped,  would, 
vnder  these  provocations,  lose  its  patience. 

However,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  war  which  was 
being  so  systematically  provoked.  The  effective  forces  had  to  be 
Augmented  with  guns,  artillery,  munitions,  war-ships,  fortifications — 
all  of  which  «re  costly.  In  a  few  months  the  Italian  exchequer  was 
4imptied,  and  the  resources  of  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  were 
exhausted  by  the  cessation  of  export  to  France.  Italian  bills  of  ex- 
change, beint?  no  longer  discounted  in  France,  were  returned.      Trade 
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and  commerce  lost  a  principal  support,  and  the  workiDg  classes  were 
reduced  to  starvation. 

Such  are  the  fruits  already  produced  by  the  Germano-dynastic 
policy  of  the  Court  of  the  Quirinal*  Let  us  now  examine  to  what 
moral  and  political  consequences  it  must  lead* 

When  Italy  allied  herself  to  the  German  powers  her  domestic  con- 
edition  was  good.  Her  foreign  situation  was  enviable.  She  had  no 
enemies. 

This  alliance  has  called  up  two  redoubtable  foes :  Prance,  with  whom 
she  ought  to  have  no  other  relations  than  those  of  amity  and 
neighbourly  regard  ;  and  Russia,  whot  is  too  far  from  her  frontiers 
and  sphere  of  action  for  their  interests  to  clash. 

I  have  said  that  the  domestic  condition  of  Italy  was  good  ;  I  might 
have  added  that  it  was  c[uiet.  This  traiiquillity  was,  however, 
relative.  Italy  has  within  her  borders  two  sources  of  weakness,  one> 
of  which  is  of  small  importance  so  long  as  peace  is  preserved,  but  may 
became  perilous  the  moment  it  is  broken. 

These  sources  of  weakness  arCj  Radicalism  and  the  Papacy,  Th» 
former  is  disappointed  at  the  monarchical  solution  ^iven  to  Italiaa 
independence,  of  which  Radicalism  was  the  true  creator.  But  it  will 
put  up  with  this  solution  on  condition  that  the  monarch  wields  the 
sword  of  liberty  and  not  that  of  reaction.  The  Papacy  is  vanquished, 
but  not  submissive* 


The  young  Italian  monarchy  was  bom,  then,  with  two  internal 
diseases,  which  bound  it  over  to  extreme  circumspection  in  the  m.arch 
of  its  development*  One  of  them — Radicalism — ^waa  eiisy  enough  to 
keep  down.  It  had  lived  and  grown  up  with  the  monarchy,  sharing^ 
its  dangers,  fatigues  and  glories.  Tt  was  said  that  the  monarchy 
united  the  Radicals  instead  of  dividing  them.  They  were  willing  to 
think  so,  and  were  not  exacting.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  console 
them  for  their  vanished  dream  of  a  Republic  ;■ — to  quote  a  saying  of 
Crispi  in  a  famous  interview,  They  found  in  the  King  the  best  of 
Republican  Presidents*  And  why  not,  if  '^Republic  "  simply  means  to 
Republicans  liberalism  and  democracy,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  ? 
The  other  foe  of  the  monarchy  is  infinitely  leas  accommodating.  Its 
rancour  cannot  be  softened.  Cast  down  from  a  sovereignty  which  it 
exercised  for  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  ever  bO' 
brought  to  pardon  the  "'  usurpation  '*  of  the  monarch  who  takes  ita 
place.  Its  steadfastness  in  claiming  what  it  has  lost  is  extremely 
dangerous ;  for  in  falling  from  its  temporal  power  it  did  not  cease 
to  hold  in  hand  that  secular  organisation  which  is  the  most  accom- 
plished type  of  government  of  which  human  societies,  past  or  present, 
aftbrd  an  example.  The  Pope's  ministers  are  spread  all  over  the  globe* 
They  are  in  their  social  element  everywhere,  and  as  much  at  their 
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ease  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  as  id  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy. 
There  is  no  hierarchy  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  Pope's  agents,  for  their 
domain  is  the  human  conscience.  They  hold  the  husband  through  the 
wife,  the  old  man  through  the  child.  An  adversary  wielding  this  moral 
power  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  taking  possession  of  his  States,  or  even 
by  a  plebiscite  giving  legal  and  national  sanction  to  such  an  act.  If 
he  is  to  be  conquered,  it  will  be  by  continually  showing  that  the  new 
Government  is  better  able  than  the  Pontifical  Power  ever  was  to  endow 
the  people  with  civil  benefits.  Peace  abroad  and  prosperity  at  hom& 
are  therefore  the  two  requirements  which  the  Italian  monarchy  bound 
itself  to  satisfy  on  the  day  on  which  it  ^brought  all  Italy  under  its 
sceptre,  with  Rome  for  capit^iL 


At  the  outset,  the  monarchy  seemed  alive  to  these  requirements.  At 
peace  with  all  the  Powers,  it  bridled  the  ardent  and  unreHectingpatriotism 
which  w^ould  fain  wrench  by  violence  the  last  shreds  of  national  ter- 
ritory still  remaining  alien  from  under  foreign  rule,  instead  of  waiting 
for  time  and  circumstances  to  do  their  work.  The  monarchy  had  also 
developed  wealth  at  home  and  healed  the  financial  and  economical 
Bores  opened  by  the  sword  of  th**  liberating  Revohition.  During  thi» 
initial  period,  which  lasted  eleven  years,  the  comforts  of  life  were 
increased  for  the  whole  population.  The  burden  of  military  con  scrip* 
tion  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  was  a  light  one.  People 
got  used,  without  grumbling,  to  the  ht'avy  taxation  which  the  new 
state  of  things  rendered  unavoidable. 

It  was  on  reaching  this  point  of  prosperity  that  the  monarchy  was 
seized  with  military  and  dynastic  vertigo,  and  subordinated  its  owd 
and  its  people^s  destinies  to  those  of  other  nations. 

Look  as  we  may  at  this  fatal  change  of  course,  we  are  forced  to 
judge  it  severely.  Nothing  connected  with  it  can  be  justified,  whether 
the  foolish  fears  which  were  its  occasion,  or  the  situation  it  createdp  at 
home  and  abroad^  for  the  Italian  people  whose  interests  were  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  monarchy.  The  fears  were  chimerical , 
whether  from  a  military  or  a  dynastic  standpoint.  The  Frmch 
Republic  did  not  mean  to  threaten  Italy  or  the  institutions  where- 
with she  had  endowed  herself.  Bom  in  the  midst  of  a  disaster  which 
imperilled  the  existence  of  France  as  a  nation,  the  Republic  had 
and  csould  have  only  one  object — namely,  to  recover  strength  and  be 
prepared  for  the  attack  from  without  which  was  meditated  by  the 
victor  of  1870-71.  xVny  revolutionary  propaganda  outside  her  own 
frontiers,  or  any  military  activity,  unless  in  regard  to  Germany,  would 
have  been  held  criminal  by  the  whole  French  nation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  only  a  king  of  w^eak  character,  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  to  mayors  of  his  palace  and  to  the  diseased  imagination  of  a 
Queen   who,   night   and   day,   had   the   spectre  of  Marie  Antoinette 
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before  her  ejes,  who  ooold  hare  yielded  to  the  fisars  of  Frencii 
fchemetf  aimiDg  at  military  aggression  and  the  orerthioir  of  the  Italian 
moDarchy.* 

Thos  was  the  imprudent  policy  of  alHaneea  embarked  on.  The 
error  was  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  has  sared  the 
Italian  monarchy  from  atoning  for  it.  What  is  more  miracolons,  is, 
that  the  miracle  was  worked  by  the  nation  which  Eorope  has  aocnsed 
of  being  reFolationary  and  ambitions.  Republican  France,  with  m 
wisdom  which  Conservative  nations  might  envy,  has  resisted  all  the 
military  and  revolutionary  provocations  meant  to  goad  her  into 
departing  from  the  peacefol  oonrse  npon  which  her  salvation  depended. 
With  prodigious  recuperative  power  she  has  restored  her  financial 
prosperity  and  her  military  forces,  which  were  all  but  destroyed.  In  the 
plenitude  of  her  recovered  strength  she  last  year  invited  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  participate  in  the  grand  and  pacific  industrial  tonrnft- 
ment  at  the  Champs  de  Mars.  The  peoples  of  all  lands  were  electrified 
by  the  splendour  of  her  fftcSy  which  all  made  for  peace  among  nations. 
But  the  monarchies  had  agreed  not  to  appear  at  them.  The  Italian 
Court,  forgetting  and  denying  the  essential  principles  of  a  monarchy 
springing  from  a  Revolution,  made  common  cause  with  those  who 
claim  to  exist  by  Divine  Right.f  It  continued  to  be  solid  with  them 
in  peaceful  matters,  as  it  had  been  in  military. 

This  imitation  of  Divine  Right  monarchies  by  the  Italian  Government 
is,  I  repeat,  highly  imprudent.  The  doors  of  all  continental  States  are 
liable  to  be  burst  open  by  war,  which  may  even  be  hastened  by  alliances 
made  to  prevent  it.  Were  Prussia  single-handed,  and  face  to  face 
with  France,  she  would  probably  think  twice  before  rushing  forward 
to  strike  a  nation  now  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  as  a  military  power 
than  herself.  Were  she  victorious,  she  knows  that  Europe  would  not 
be  easily  persuaded  to  let  her  destroy  France  ;  and  were  she  van- 
<|ui8hed,  the  German  unity  constituted  under  her  hegemony  must  be 

*  I  do  not  wihh  the  expression  "  diseased  imagination  *'  to  be  taken  as  showing  want 
of  reTorcncc  for  a  Princess  whose  charming  natural  qualities  call  for  nothing  bat  respect 
and  Hvmpathj,  Vjut  as  a  literal  tnith.  When  Passanante  made  bis  attempt  at 
regicide,  it  in  said  that  in  a  burst  of  painful  excitement  Queen  Margaret  cried  :  "  The 

5>oetrj  of  the  House  of  Savoj  is  dead."  I  cannot  affirm  whether  she  said  so  or  not,  and 
'  only  give  the  statement  on  hearsay.  But  what  I  can  assert,  however  the  Italian  press 
and  people  choose  to  ignore  it,  is  the  state  of  nervousness  into  which  the  Queen  has  fallen 
since  that  attempt.  Every  ambassador  or  foreign  Minister  who,  at  a  Royal  dinner,  bas  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  taking  the  Queen  from  one  room  to  another,  bas  been  surprised  by 
tbe  following  strenge  phenomenon  :  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  other  room,  the 
Queen  fruddenly  htood  Htill  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot  and  the  company  bad  to  wait  for  some 
minutes  before  it  could  resume  its  way.  It  was  when  the  Queen  was  subject  to  this 
nervous  seizure  that  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna  was  decided  upon  and  carried 

*)Ut. 

f  To  be  divorced  from  the  Revolution,  and  to  imitate  the  practices  of  Divine  Bight 
monarch ief^,  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Court  of  the  Quirinal.  It  applies  in  great  things 
and  small.  For  instance,  when  the  Queen  enters  the  Argentina  Theatre,  the  orchestra 
suddenly  cease  to  play,  if  even  Tamagno  should  be  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  (rnuid 
pasrageif,  and  then  give  the  Royal  March.  They  have  no  idea  at  the  Qairinal  of  the 
bad  effert  this  exaggeration  of  etiquette  has  on  a  public  which,  like  that  of  other 
^rts  of  Italy,  is  impregnated  with  democratic  sentiments. 
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tbftttered.  Sage  reflections  of  ttus  nature  must  have  led  her  ta  seek 
some  booonrable  arrangement,  which,  without  giving  entire  Batisfaction 
to  French  ChanviaisiD,  would  nevertheless  have  broogbt  France  to  lay 
down  her  arms.  In  a  military  nnion  with  two  powers  who  double  the 
total  of  her  effective  etrengtb,  Germany  naturally  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  councils  of  moderation  and  goes  on  confident  in  her  whole-hog 
militarism, 

Europe  is  tired  of  this  militarism  gone  mad,  which  shuts  her  work- 
shops, leaves  her  fields  uncultivated^  and  plunges  her  into  financial 
distress.  If  France  is  rich  enough  to  bear  up  against  the  military 
strain  which  exhausts  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  all  the  other  nations 
feel  themselves  drifting  towards  utter  ruin.  The  time  draws  nigh 
when  more  than  one  of  these  States  will  have  to  deal  with  the  alter- 
native of  immediate  war  or  immediate  bankruptcy.  Every  one  knows 
what  kind  of  disasters  bankruptcy  entails.  But  we  can  never  tell 
what  the  hazard  of  war  may  bring.  War  is  the  solution  which  people 
in  despair  are  most  apt  to  fly  to,  and  the  alternative  which  will 
probably  be  chogen.  In  the  present  state  of  things^  a  rash  act  of  the 
Bmsllest  nation  in  Europe  would  be  enough  to  set  the  military  States  * 
on  fire,  and  to  cause  the  worst  conflagratioo  that  history  ever  recorded. 

Should  this  conflagration  burst  upon  Europe,  a  weighty  load  of 
responsibility  will  rest  on  Italy.  Impartial  minds  are  agreed  id 
saying  that  it  was  her  entrance  into  the  alliance  of  the  (German  powers 
which  alone  gave  to  their  military  union  that  cohesion  in  which  the 
German  Cbaneellerie  fixes  its  hopes. 

The  responsibility  of  Italy  being  established,  it  now  concerns  us  to 
examine  what  her  chances  of  success  would  be  in  the  event  cf  a  war 
in  which  France  would  have  to  fight  both  Italy  and  Germany,  I  put 
Austria  out  of  the  question.  The  forces  of  that  State  would  be 
crippled,  as  much  as  in  1870,  if  not  more,  by  the  hostile  attitude 
of  Russia^  an  attitude  which  might  oblige  (lermany  herself,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  said  on  February  o,  1888,  to  station  a  million  of  soldiers  on 
her  north-east  frontier. 

I  can  only  speak  well  of  the  Italian  soldier.  He  is  sober,  obedient, 
and  orderly.  In  war  he  would  do  his  duty  as  well  as  the  soldier  of 
any  other  country.  The  officers  of  the  Italian  army  are  well  instructed, 
and  desirous  to  distinguish  themselves  for  their  bravery.  In  regard  to 
the  quality  of  its  men,  that  army  might  be  expected  to  make  a  good 
figure  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
would  do  so.  But  what  is  more  open  to  doubt  is,  whether  a  young 
nation  would  be  as  competent  to  carry  on  a  war  as  one  whose  military 
spirit  has  been  asserting  itself  for  fifteen  centuries,  whose  armament 
is  now  counted  superior  to  that  of  Germany  itself,  whose  means  of 
communication  are  developed  so  as  to  lend  themselves  completely  to 
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the  needs  of  armieB  in  naovement,  and  whose  Alpine  frontier  was 
drawn  to  secure  to  her  the  advantage*  Bot  these  are  technical 
questions,  which  I  leave  to  writers  more  competent  to  deal  with  such 
matters.  I  want  only  to  insist  upon  the  truth,  which  any  intelligent 
man  can  understand,  that  however  carefully  a  military  campaign  is 
prepared,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  failui-e.  It  is  therefore  allow- 
able to  put  the  case  of  the  Italian  army  being  defeated. 

But,  before  doing  so,  I  ought  to  anticipate  the  suggestion  that  the 
English  fleet  would  act  as  a  powerful  support  to  the  Italian  army, 
and  would  render  valuable  service  by  paralysing  the  French  Meet, 
whose  mission  would  be  to  increase  the  difEcultiea  of  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Italian  army  by  means  of  railways  skirting  the  sea-shore.  I 
imit  that  England  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  refrain  from 
^active  interest  in  a  struggle  in  which  the  young  Italian  nation,  whose 
development  she  fostered,  might  be  weakened,  and  the  Mediterraneim 
balance  overturned. 

But  independently  of  the  reserves  which  must  be  made  in  reckon- 
ing on  the  possible  participation  of  England  in  a  war  the  principle 
of  which  could  not  have  her  approval,  we  should  indulge  in  no  illusion 
as  to  the  co-operation  of  English  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  aid  of  English  vessels,  I  admit,  would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
Italian  navy.  But  that  they  could  be  decisively  efficacious  in  pro-- 
tecting  the  Italian  arsenals  I  greatly  doubt,  in  the  case  which  I 
indicate.  It  will  always  be  hard  to  prevent  special  acts  of  courage 
and  self-abnegation,  A  daring  sailor,  at  the  risk  of  gloriously  losing 
his  life,  might  often  try  successfully  to  approach  a  given  spot  on  the 
coaatj  and  there  land  a  few  men  sent  with  a  canister  of  dynamite  to 
blow  up  a  railway  bridge.  Now  a  few  such  bold  strokes,  made  at  a 
certain  number  of  places,  might  be  enough  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  mobilisation  of  the  Italian  army,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  delay  its 
taking  up  position  in  front  of  a  French  force.  Any  delay  might  be 
a  grave  one.  It  is  thus  plain  that  in  war  the  best  laid  plans  may 
fall  throughj  and  a  door  always  remain  open  to  defeat. 


Moreover,  we  should  consider  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  England 
encourages  the  foolish  military  policy  in  which  it  has  pleased  Italy  to 
engage  herself.  It  is  well  that  Italians  should  know  that  many 
Englishmen  begin  to  think  this  reconstituted  Italy,  which,  according 
to  the  saying  of  Cavour,  should  be  **  the  element  most  conducive  to 
peace  in  Europe,'*  is  false  to  the  pacific  and  civilising  mission,  which 
European  Liberalism,  and  British  Liberalism  in  particular,  hoped  she 
would  accept.  H  she  should  become  the  reverse  of  what  Cavour 
looked  forward  to  her  being,  if  by  the  insatiable  greed  she  displays 
everywhere  in  Europe,  and  in  other  continents,  she  should  be  a  dis- 
turbing element,  and  if  a  war  should  break  out  soon,   her  restieea 
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policy  (politiea  irreqtiicta)  will  be  held  the  cause.  England  aaks 
Dothing  better  than  tci  remain  the  protectress  of  a  Liberal  and 
peacefnl  Italy.  Bat  she  doea  not  want  to  identify  herself  with  an 
Italy  bent  on  stirring  up  trouble,  and  bringing  the  curse  of  war  on 
Enrope.  There  may  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  statesmen  who 
are  made  capable  of  encouraging  such  a  guilty  course  by  their  narrow- 
ness of  mind  and  traditional  rancour  against  France.  But  Englishmen, 
on  the  whole,  condemn  it  as  abominable.  When  the  day  comes  for 
Europe  to  be  set  in  a  blaze,  we  shall  see  the  English  people  treat 
these  short-sighted  politicians  as  they  deserve*  Meanwhile,  let  not 
Italy  forget  the  great  lesson  of  1859.       There  was  then  in  office  a 

'  British  Cabinet  disposed  to  help  in  the  Peninsula  the  liberticide 
policy  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  danger  with  which  Austrian 
flmbition  threatened  Europe.      The  English  nation  blew  upon  that 

'  Ministry,  and  tossed  it  over  as  easily  as  though  it  had  been  a  feather, 
und  brought  into  power  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  which  put  a  new  face  on 
everything.  The  persevering  will  of  that  Cabinet  overruled  the  shifty 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  hostility  of  Austria^  forcing  them, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  to  leave  Italy  free  to  rise  from  the  grave 
in  which  she  had  lain  for  centuries.  A  movement  as  strong  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  might  be  looked  for  if  the  English  sense  of  fair  play 
were  outraged,  and  Italian  ambition  were  to  compromise  the  peace  now 
flo  dear  to  the  British  people.  Above  alL  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  voice  of  Great  Britain  has  mado  itself  heard  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  greatest  Liberal  pen  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
said  of  the  Italian  monarchy  that  her  policy  of  alliances  would  be 
grotesque  if  it  was  not  fatal. 

But  I  leaie  England  out  of  the  question,  as  since  the  complete 
liberation  of  Italy  she  has  had  little  to  do  with  Italian  affairs,  and 
return  to  the  kernel  of  my  subject. 

Now,  I  say,  that,  considering  the  relative  strength  of  the  French  and 
Italian  forces,  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  them  should  be  a  source  of 
grave  apprehension  to  Italy.  This  Power,  of  course,  relies  on  France 
being  obliged  to  turn  the  mass  of  her  forces  against  those  of  Germany. 
But  now  that  armies  can  absorb  millions  of  men,  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  direct  the  bulk  of  them  towards  a  single  point,  A 
powerful  diversion  to  some  eccentric  point  is  therefore  easy,  France, 
then,  could,  even  if  engaged  in  a  war  with  Germany,  throw  a  few 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  on  to  the  Italian  frontier  with  mnch  less 
difficulty  than  Austria  did  in  1866.  Given  this,  with  the  inferior 
military  organisation  of  Italy,  a  defeat  of  the  Italian  army  is,  I  shall 
not  say  probable  (as  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  pride  of  a  people  whom 
I  respect),  but  certainly  quite  possible. 

Here  I  shall  respectfully  take  i\u^  liberty  of  odking  King  Humbert 
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himself,  What  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  Italy  od  the  morrow  of 
a  military  defeat  ?  Does  he  beliere  that  Custozza  and  its  immediata 
consequences  would  repeat  themselves  ?  No*  At  Custozza,  it  may 
be  saidj  the  mistake  was  to  have  gone  there.  The  military  plans  and 
preparations  were  contemptible,  and  led  inevitably  to  the  defeat  of 
the  only  three  army  corps  which  could  be  deployed,  in  the  very  face 
of  five  others  which  had  no  other  course  but  to  remain  inactive 
spectators.  But  at  Custozza  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  his  two  sons 
risked  their  lives  for  the  deliverance  of  Venice,  and  were  able  to 
face  fearlessly  the  patriotic  grief  and  excitement  which  followed. 

Can  the  King  of  Italy,  then,  at  least  calculate  upon  a  repetition  of 
the  events  which  followed  Novara  ?  Still  less ;  for  whatever  mistakes 
Charles  Albert  made  at  Novara  he  fought  for  the  independence 
of  his  conntry,  and,  though  he  was  beaten,  his  dynasty  was  able  to 
keep  its  place,  unshaken,  on  the  thixivne. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  a  defeat  in  a  future  war,  to  which  the  House 
of  Savoy  might  expos©  Italy,  the  contingencies  to  be  faced  would  be 
of  a  wholly  different  order  from  those  which  arose  from  the  defeats 
of  Novara  and  Custozza.  But  before  we  examine  into  them,  suppose 
we  glance  at  the  eupposition  of  a  possible  defeat  and  its  probable 
consequences. 


In  view  of  such  an  event,  two  sets  of  circumstances  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind.  Suppose  France  victorious  both  on  the  Vosge» 
and  the  Alps — and  there  is  nothing  in  her  military  history  to  throw 
ridical©  on  such  an  hypothesis — she  would  then  be  mistress  of  the 
fittnation,  and  free,  by  the  fact  of  her  power,  to  take  what  reprisals 
she  chose.  On  the  other  hand,  let  m©  suppose  (and  the  example  of 
the  war  of  1806  renders  this  hypothesis  more  admissible)  that  France 
is  beaten  on  her  Alpine  aod  Vosges  frontiers.  In  what  degree  would 
sh©  b©  defeated?  Not,  with  her  forces  reconstituted  as  they  now 
are,  in  anything  like  as  great  a  degree  as  in  1870.  Though  beaten, 
there  is  reason  for  thinking  she  would  still  be  strong  enough  to  make 
(Jermany  act  with  greater  moderation  than  in  1 87 1 ,  Moreover,  the 
diplomatic  situation  of  Europe  is  not  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  the  probability  ia  that  GJermany  would  not,  if  she  beat  France, 
and  sought  to  disturb  farther  the  balance  of  power,  find  accomplices 
as  she  did  in  1870. 

The  most  reasonable  supposition  is  a  partial  defeat  of  France  on  the 
German  frontier,  and  a  peace  in  which  Germany  would  be  disposed 
to  make  concessions  to  Franc©  in  return  for  her  acceptance  of  the 
fails  accomplis  on  which  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  is  based,  and  which 
have  now  the  duration  of  twenty  years  in  their  favour.  This  would 
assure  a  new  leas©  of  life  to  Germany,  and  relieve  her  from  the 
burden  of  an  armed  peace.     But  it  is  unlikely  that  France  would 
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'  resign  herself  to  give  up  for  ever  the  hope  of  recorericg  her  pro- 
vinces lost  in  1871,  unless  she  was  enabled  to  look  for  compensation 
elsewhere.      She  would  naturally  try  to  6nd  it  in  conquered  Italy, 

We  now  come  to  the  question  whether  Germany  would  consent  to 
make  a  sej>arate  peace,  which  would  leave  her  Italian  ally  at  the 
mercy  of  France.  An  answer  is  to  be  found  in  what  Prince  Bismarck 
did  when  he  crushed  Austria. 

After  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  consulting 

,  in  any  way  his  Italian  ally,  signed  the  armistice  of  July  17,  1866,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  Austria  accepting  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
proposed  by  Prussia,  which  preliminaries^  as  every  one  knows,  only 
dealt  with  the  new  situation  which  Prussia  created  for  herself  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  from  which  Austria  was  to  be  excluded.  Yet 
Italy  had  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  communicated  the  conditions 
on  which  she  would  agree  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  armistice. 

\  Prussia  seemed  to  ignore  them.  Directly  she  was  informed  by  Austria 
that  the  latter  had  accepted  them,  she  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Proasian  camp,  and  on  the  2Gth 
of  July  signed  the  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  the  first  article  of  which 
stipulated  as  follows  : — 

**  Hia  Majesty  the  Kiug  of  Prussia  tntjatjea  to  obtain  the  eon«ent  of  his  aihj 
ihe  Kiiuf  of  lutlij  to  the  pi^liniiiwiries  of  ponce,  and  to  the  annistioe  b;ised  on 
the^e  pi'eliminanes/* 

Here  is  a  fact  to  note.  During  the  nine  days  which  elapsed 
between  the  signing  of  the  Ansfcro-Prnssian  armistice  and  the  Treaty 
of  Nikolsburg  a  state  of  war  continued  between  Austria  and  Italy ; 
and  the  former  Power  was  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  armistice  con- 

'eluded  with  Prussia,  enabled  to  transfer  from  the  German  to  the 
Italian  theatre  of  war  reinforcements  which  might  have  changed 
the  whole  relative  situation  of  the  two  beltigerent  armies  in  Italy, 
to  the  great  peril  of  the  Italians.  Besides,  in  that  nine  days*  interval 
important  acts  of  war  had  taken  place  in  Italy  near  the  Tyrol,  where 

^Garibaldi  and  his  Lieutenant* General,  de  Medici,  received  support  from 
reneral  Cialdini.     The  brilliant  successes  of  Primolano,  di  Borgo  and 

lliOYico,  which  took  place  during  that  period  and  seemed  the  prelude 
to  more  glorious  victories  and  the  imminent  prospect  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Tyrol,  ought  to  have  enabled  Italy  to  sign  an  armistice  infinitely 
better  for  herself. 

Count  de  Barral,  ilinister  of  Italy  to  the  Government  of  Prtiseia, 
implored  King  William  to  delay  the  signature  of  a  peace  "  for  a  few 
hours  "  to  enable  Italy  "  to  sign  an  armistice  on  the  same  conditions 
as  Prussia.''  He  got  nothing  by  this.  King  William  merely 
answered  that  for  grave  reasons  he  bad  to  conclude  a  peace  at  once  ; 
VOL.  ux.  2  K 
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**  Any  delay  might  compromise  Prussian  interests."  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  those  of  Italy.* 

Nobody  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  Prusso-German  interests 
involved  in  the  certainty  of  a  final  peace  with  Prance  would  have  less 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  William  II.,  than  "  the  interests 
of  Prussia"  had  in  those  of  William  I.,  when  he  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Nikolsburg,  without  troubling  himself  about  what  the  consequences 
might  be  to  his  ally  Eling  Yittorio  Emanuele. 

Well,  in  1886  Italy  at  least  was  backed  by  France,  which  was 
"  bound  to  help  her  against  Austria  if  Prussia  concluded  a  separate 
peace,  and  to  obtain  for  her  Venice,  whether  Austria  were  beaten  or 
victorious."  But  after  the  next  war  with  which  Europe  is  threatened, 
what  Power  would  take  upon  her  to  succour  Italy,  if  her  ally,  Prussia, 
forsaking  her,  left  her  to  the  discretion  of  France,  as  in  1866  she  left 
her  to  the  discretion  of  Austria  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
France,  victorious  over  Italy,  would  have  a  free  hand  to  require  what 
guarantees  and  satisfaction  she  might  think  fit. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  guarantees  and  satisfaction  France 
would  be  likely  to  insist  upon. 

First  of  all,  we  must  assume  that  on  the  morrow  of  a  victory  won 
in  Italy  France  would  find  the  situation  of  the  Government  of  that 
country  profoundly  modified.  The  royal  power  assuredly  would  have 
disappeared,  or  at  any  rate  it  would  be  shaken  and  bereft  of  authority. 
This  prediction  may  cause  some  Italians  to  smile.  They  may  ask  :  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  us  that  a  king  and  queen  who  never  show  themselves 
in  public  without  being  saluted  with  the  deepest  respect  by  rich  and 
poor  alike  would,  in  the  event  of  the  fortune  of  war  going  against 
them,  have  to  descend  from  the  throne  to  which  the  votes  of  millions 
of  enthusiastic  Italians  have  raised  them  ?  Well,  yes.  A  lost  battle 
would  be  quite  enough  to  bring  about  such  an  event.  In  my  long 
career,  and  in  the  many  phases  of  my  life,  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  study  events  in  Italy,  and  the  spirit  of  her  peoples.  The  Italians 
for  centuries  were  used  to  be  split  up  and  oppressed  by  foreign 
Powers,  or  by  native  princes  who  were  the  instruments  of  those 
Powers.  They  have  seen  with  pride  their  country,  after  being  rid  of 
all  her  tyrants,  placed  under  one  political  ruler.  The  prince  in  whom 
this  unity  is  symbolised  is  for  Italy  the  material  image  of  indepen- 
dence. He  is  the  object  of  a  kind  of  conventional  loyalty,  which 
explains  the  signs  of  respect  of  which  he  is  the  object.  But  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  believe  that  these  demonstrations  mean  any- 
thing more  than  the  expression  of  satisfied  national  pride.  Were 
this  sentiment  to  be  deeply  wounded,  the  Court  of  the  Qairinai 
would   soon  know  by*  sad  experience  what  these  signs  of  respect 

*  See  the  despatch  of  3C.  de  Barral  from  the  Vmaeaan  'cami^  dated  J«ly  Si^  t^ 
M.  Visconti-Venosta,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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'lire  worth,  and  would  realise  the   fleeting  nature  of  popnlaT  sym- 
pathy. • 

As  to  the  plebiscites  which  placed  the  House  of  Savoy  on  the  throne 
of  Italy,  they  are  only  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Three 
months  before  the  fearful  crash  which  overthrew  for  ever  Napoleon  III. 
end  his  dynasty,  his  lease  of  power  was  renewed  by  a  plebiscite. 
The  8,000,000  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him  voted  sincerely,  and  as 
sincerely  cursed  him  and  his  race  when  they  heard  of  the  disaster  of 
Sedan.  Why  ?  Because  Napoleon's  occupancy  of  the  throne  had  to 
be  justified  by  glorious  success.  When  that  was  wanting  his  title 
to  powf^r  had  fallen  through.  The  day  on  which  he  inflicted  on 
France  the  shame  of  a  defeat  she  refused  to  be  one  with  him,  and 
spewed  him  out*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Napoleon  IIL 
met  with  disaster  in   a  war  into  which  he  was  almost  forced  by  an 

\  •ejccited  nation. 


The  fate  of  the  House  of  Savoy  would  not  be  dissimilar  from  the  fate 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty — with  this  very  grave  difference,  that  the  pres- 
t  «are  of  public  opinion,  an  extenuating  circumstance  for  Napoleon,  could 
Dot  be  cited  in  favour  of  King  Humbert.  There  was  a  juncture  at  which 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Signor  Crispi  tried  to  create  a  current  of  opinion 
which  would  force  the  king  on*  Their  efforts  failed,  like  all  political 
combinations  of  a  purely  artificial  character.  Of  this  we  have  striking 
evidence  in  what  passed  in  Italy  when  Crispins  fall  was  at  hand. 
The  official  press  incessantly  attacked  France,  and  tried  to  hound  on 
the  Italian  public  against  her.  Its  motive  was  easy  to  see  through,  the 
Government  having  decided  to  renew  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  wanting 
to  prepare  the  national  mind  for  that  course.  However,  this  campaign 
of  abuse  found  no  sort  of  echo  in  the  public  mind,  or  in  the  independent 
press.  To  give  it  power  to  hurt,  one  thing  was  needful — namely,  for 
the  French  press  to  take  up  the  glove,  and  retort  with  invectives* 
The  people  of  Italy  are  now  on  their  guard.  A  fresh  attempt  to  goad 
them  on  will  only  have  the  effect  of  arousing  their  suspicion,  Thia 
wonld  be  dangerous  for  the  Government.  Certainly  any  war  scheme 
against  France  would  now  be  unpopular  in  Italy.  We  may  then 
easily  figure  to  ourselvea  the  tempest  of  feeling  which  a  military  defeat 

*  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  here  a  conversation  between  two  Italian  deputies 

before  a  third,  who  is  wortbj  of  credence.     One  of  tbu  two  is  an  c^x-member  of  a  Left 

)f inistry,  who,  hopfndf  again  to  be  called  to  office,  cultivates  favour  as  a  mearn^  («» 

tbat  end.    The  other  in  an  ex -fa  notion  ary  of  high  &tanding',  who  has  discharged  many 

Important  minions  abroad.  Once  upon  a  time  the  ex*MinUter  waa  the  warm  rhampioii 

I  of  a  great  miUtary  budget,  and  the  ex -functionary  a  no  leas  ener^etie  pojiiian  of 

r^ooooiay.    The  Inttrr  twitted  his  interlocutor  with  being  a  jingo  or  mthct  mis^aUo, 

t^A  e.v,w^Kt  ♦,.  ,.r..,.o  to  him  its  fallacy  and  iti  evil  effects  when  put  in  practice,     NcA 

lit  last  said,  *'  With  your  line  of  conduct,  some  fine  day  you  will 

ity/'     *' WtjH,  ^hen  it  falls,  you  will  sec  that  I  fihall  not  )<o  into 

1  fiivuiiiiug.  '    '"  Mur  1/'    replied   the    other,    who,    nevcrthclestj   U   one  of  the  most 

■  monarchical  metiiberft  of  the  Centre.    With  thiv  they  parted*  leaving  the  third  pcr»oii 

in  a  atate  of  painful  afitcnUhment,  he  being  d jnaitic  to  the  heart's  core. 
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would  call  forth  in  the  Peninsula  were  a  war  undertaken  in  the  preseni 
state  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  only  traditional  monarchies  that  can  risk  with  impunity  a  war 
which  may  prove  unfortunate,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Austria 
after  Solferino  and  Sadowa,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
after  Novara.     In  such  monarchies   the   bonds    which  attach    sab- 
jects  to  the  Sovereign  are  too  ancient  and  too  close  for  a  reverse 
of  fortune  to  break  them.     But  in  monarchies  which  have  sprang 
from  Revolutions,  like  those  of  Imperial  France  and  Royal  Italy,  the 
sovereign  power  is  essentially  personal,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
dynastic.     If  the  King  or  Emperor  disgusts  the  country,  he  falls^  and 
drags  the  throne  with  him.     The  Sardinian  monarchy,  when  mounting 
to  the  throne  of  Italy,  had  certainly  dynastic  characteristics.      Bat 
does  the  Italian  monarchy  retain  them  ?     What  old  associations  are 
bound  up  in  the  Crown  of  Italy,  or  what  recollection  is  there  of  joya 
felt  and  sorrows  endured  together  by  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Lombard,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan  families  ?     They 
regard  the  title  of  that  House  to  their  loyalty  as  dependent  on  victory 
and  national  independence.     If  beaten,  it  would,  not  only  cease  to  be 
dear  to  the  nation  but  would  become  hateful.     The  feeling  of  detes- 
tation would  be   all  the   more  violent,  if  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
Italy  had  been  risked,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  but  of  a  family. 
In  the  event  of  a  defeat,  the  immediate  fall  of  the  Savoy  dynasty  ia 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  as  well  for  the  above  reasons,  as  for 
others  which  I  am  now  about  to  go  into,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen^ 
strengthen  the  probability. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Italian  unity  was  accomplished  by  the  party 
of  action,*  that  that  party  was  symbolised  in  Garibaldi,  or  that 
Garibaldi  was  in  heart  and  soul  a  Republican,  who,  in  adopting  the 
motto,  Italia  e  Vittorio  Umanuele,  yielded  to  a  necessary  condition  in 
order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  grand  work  of  national  independence. 
Europe,  which  allowed  the  erection  of  a  unitary  monarchy,  would 
have  taken  up  arms  against  an  Italian  Republic. 

The  Italian  monarchy  was  then  the  outcome  of  Republican  senti- 
ment, which  only  gave  way  to  the  monarchy  for  reasons  of  national 
expediency .t    Whenever,  owing  to  a  national  disaster  in  a  war  entered 

*  The  Court  of  Turin  never  blinded  itself  to  the  drawbacks  of  a  nnitj  accomplished 
by  the  partj  of  action.  It  was  to  out-mana'uvre  this  party  by  throwing  itself  into 
the  Bevolutionarr  movement,  that  the  Royal  army  was  sent  across  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  But  when  this  was  done  it  was  too  late  to  turn  aside  the  tide  of  popular 
gratitude  from  Garibaldi,  who  had  freed  Naples.  This  policy  may  be  inferred  from 
a  letter  to  the  Marchcse  B'Azeglio  from  Count  Cavour.  "  It  is,*'  he  wrote,  *'  dangerous 
to  let  Garibaldi  carry  jiU  before  him  in  Naples.  There  is  but  one  way  not  to  let  him 
overwhelm  us.  It  is  by  outrivalling  him  in  boldness,  and  not  allowing  him  to  monopo- 
lise the  idea  of  unity." 

t  If  the  reader  is  not  already  convinced  of  this,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  words  of 
Garibaldi  in  the  speech  in  which,  on  April  20,  I860,  he  replied  to  a  group  of  GeneTan 
workmen,  who  asked  him  not  to  place  the  escutcheon  of  the  House  of  Savoj  on  the 
flag  which  they  were  taking  to  Sicily  to  hoist  there.    '*  My  children,  you  know  that  I 
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into  for  the  sake  of  the  monarchy,  these  reasons  cease,  the  Republican 
idea  ^nJl  reassert  itself.  The  French  RepnbHc,  successfal  in  an  Italian 
war,  would  find  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  Republic  already  con- 
stituted, or  of  a  nation  in  which  all  the  most  acti76  members  would 
be  ready  to  welcome  a  Republican  form  of  government  with 
enthusiasm. 

Having  discussed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Italian  Radicals,  let  us 
now  turn  to  that  of  the  clericals.  We  find  them  parallel  to  each  other 
in  their  uncompromising  spirit,  and  in  their  tendency  to  look  to  a  Re- 
publican solution.  Those  who  may  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter 
regard  this  statement  as  absurd  would  do  well  to  follow  my  demon- 
Btration.     I  flatter  myself  I  can  convince  them. 

Who  hag  ever  doubted  that  the  Papacy,  although  conquered,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  Power  ?  Certainly  not  King  Humbert,  his 
itinisters,  Senat**,  or  House  of  Deputies.  What  better  proof  of  this 
can  be  given  than  those  furnished  by  the  King  in  his  many  abortive 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  Vatican,  through  the  mediation  of  Baron  N., 
<jr  of  Signer  Crispi  bitcself,  who,  directly  became  into  ofiice,  surrounded 
himself  with  Sicilian  Monsignori  having  the  ear  of  the  Pope  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  Bonghi,  Tacini,  Fazzari,  and  many  other  political  men  of 
every  party,  who  have  vainly  beaten  their  brains  to  find  the  undis- 
coverable  means  of  reconciling  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
unitary  monarch  ? 

Signer  Crispi,  who  is  a  believer  in  himself^  appeared  to  have 
found  the  solution  on  his  advent  to  power.  The  famous  encyclical 
in  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  professed  his  Italianism  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  a  note  in  the 
OHservatore  Romano  soon  put  another  face  upon  it,  and  S.  Crispi 
found,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  that  h©  mu^t  say  the  grapes  were 
»our. 

The  sense  of  the  unconquerable  power  of  the  Papacy  has  ever  been 
as  a  nightmare  to  the  Unitarian  Italians,  from  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
who  did  not  dare  to  enter  Rome  until  forced  there  by  the  threat  of 
a  Revolution,  and  General  Cadorna,  who  took  Rome,  but  did  not 
venture  to  cross  the  Bridge  of  San  Angelo  until  invited  in  the  Pope's 
name  to  do  so,  to  the  many  public  men  who  have  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  this  burning  subject  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  Those  who  concur 
with  me  on  this  point  are  legion.  I  can  name  among  the  leading 
authorities  Maasimo  d*Azeglio,  who  reminded  his  hearers  that  since 
the  days  of  Diocletian  Rome  had  never  been  more  truly  the  capital 
of  Christendom   (speech  in  the  Senate  on  December  3,   1864),  and 

am  as  good  a  RopubUcao  a^  any  of  yourseUet.  But  as  I  sacnficie  my  EcpiiblicaG 
feeliiigB  I  ask  you  to  do  likewise,  because  the  unity  of  Italy  requires  it/'^**  AgostliiO 
JBertani  t»d  i  suoi  Tempi,**  vol.  ii.  p.  37, 
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Minghetii,  who,  in  proclaiming  the  taking  of  Borne  by  the  Italians,  said 
the  Pope's  position  was  "  so  lofty  that  the  idea  of  his  being  subject  to 
the  king  could  never  occur  to  any  one  "  (speech  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties,  Jan.  24,  1871).  Many  other  moderates  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
What  is  more,  there  are  few  men  of  advanced  politics  who  have  not 
said  as  much  since  Eome  was  made  the  capital  of  Italy.  I  have  not 
space,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  myself,  to  quote  them 
all,  but  will  be  content  to  give  an  opinion  which  I  believe  will  have 
universal  weight  with  my  readers. 

It  is  that  of  S.  Crispi,  expressed  three  years  before  he  took  office 
as  Prime  Minister.  Speaking  of  his  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Papacy,  and  its  influence  on  the  world,  he  said :  ^^  All  the  great 
memories  of  the  two  civilisations  should  be  connected  with  Rome, 
which  is  not  only  the  capital  of  Italy,  but  of  the  Catholic  world  " 
(Speech  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  June  2,  1883).  Some  years  pre* 
viously,  he  said :  ''  The  Revolution  alone  can  master  Rome.  A 
Revolution  which  would  be  at  once  political  and  religious  would  be 
able  to  give  to  Italy  her  natural  capital"  (Debate  of  Kov.  17,  18G4). 

After  this  avowal  of  the  religious  strength  which  resides  in  Rome, 
holding  in  check  all  the  civil  powei'S,  Signor  Crispi  said  more  things 
to  the  same  effect,  which  the  reporters  did  not  take  down.  One  of 
them  was:  ''The  Church  of  Rome  is  Catholic,  that  is  to  say  universal. 
This  condition,  which  is  a  source  of  strength  for  her,  is  a  cause  of 
weakness  to  us.*'  Another  was :  **  There  are  but  two  ways  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  Papacy  :  by  revolution  or  reconciliation." 

Revolution  can  never  be  an  arm  of  the  monarchy.  The  expedient 
of  reconciliation  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Accordingly  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  other  solution,  save  in  revolution.  I  shall  here 
venture  to  point  out  to  what  a  degree  the  monarchy,  with  childiah 
fears  for  the  dynasty,  has  been  short-sighted.  How  so?  The 
monarchy  admits  the  Papacy  to  be  am  institution  of  "  universal 
interest,"  and  lays  itself  open  to  the  reproach  that,  instead  of  wisely 
confining  itself  to  home  business,  it  subordinates  its  policy  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  thus  exposes  Italy  to  the  danger  of  bringing  upon  her 
a  victorious  enemy,  which  would  treat  with  the  Great  Power  which 
has  been  allowed  to  co-exist  with  royalty.  Were  I  to  apostrophise  the 
monarchy  I  should  say,  '^  You  allow  that  the  Roman  question  is  a  weak** 
ness  inherent  to  your  organism,  and  that  the  revolution  alone  can  solve 
it ;  the  monarchy  is  not  perspicuous  enough  to  see  that  in  contracting^ 
alliances  to  defend  itself  against  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  it  gives  it^  in 
the  event  of  a  national  defeat,  the  right  to  apply  its  own  solution,  which 
you  yourself  declare  the  only  possible  one.  And  what  have  you  tried 
to  do  to  substitute  the  power  of  monarchy  for  that  of  the  revolotionL  If 
Have  you  at  least  provided  for  the  safety  of  wayfareis  on  the  loada  oT 
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the  Afp'o  J2o7nano^  which  you  have  allowed  to  remain  a  desert  ?  Alas ! 
BO.  Murder  is  rife  there,  as  in  the  time  of  Papaline  brigandage. 
Witness  the  recent  iimrderous  attack  of  Montecompatri,  perpetrated  in 
broad  daylight,  at  less  than  an  hour's  distance  from  the  elegant  ville- 
giatnra  of  Frascati,  where  Roman  society  will  henceforth  be  afraid  to 
pass  the  summer.  And  what  progress  has  been  realised  in  Rome — in 
that  Eternal  City,  where  the  monarchy  had  so  great  an  interest  in 
casting  the  antique  splendour  and  prestige  of  the  Catholic  Church  into 
oblivion  by  the  benefits  of  a  wise,  far-seeing,  honest  and  modern 
administration.  No  solid  result  can  be  pointed  to  there.  The  only 
works  attempted  have  been  of  a  mere  showy  kind.  We  find  a  specimen 
of  them  in  those  new  houses,  for  the  most  part  unfinished,  and 
standiagon  sites  which  the  public  administration  (it  being  the  owner) 
delivered  over  to  gangs  of  jobbing  speculators,  thereby  engendering 
misery,  and  forcing  up  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  event  of  the  French,  through  our  imprudent  alliances  and 
the  fortune  of  war,  coming  victorious  to  Komej  they  would  find  it  in 
the  moral  and  material  state  which  I  have  just  sketched.  What 
course  would  they  take  in  this  event  ?  Would  they  in  a  narrow  spirit 
of  vengeance  split  up  Italy  in  order  to  bring  her  back  to  her  old  con- 
dition, before  she  was  a  redoubtable  military  power  liable  to  ally  her- 
self with  the  powers  hostile  to  France  ?  I  do  not  think  this  would 
happen.  To  force  a  return  to  the  old  political  geography  of  Italy, 
France  would  have  to  garrison  each  of  its  different  States  to  protect 
the  new,  or  the  restored,  Government;.  The  recollection  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  the  bitter  fruits  it  bore  to  the  Empire,  should  be 
enough  to  prevent  the  French  Republic  from  interfering  too  deeply  in 
the  internal  aRairs  of  Italy.  Her  way  to  her  ends  would  evidently  be 
the  one  Signer  Crispi  himself  recommended — namely,  to  give  rein  to 
revolution.  The  best  guarantiee  Italy  could  offer  to  France  would  be 
to  establish  a  second  Latin  Republic,  which,  unlike  the  monarchy, 
would  neither  betray  France  nor  Latinism. 

I  think  that  now  most  of  my  readers  will  grant  that  in  case  of  an 
unsuccessful  war  against  France  the  consec]uences  to  the  monarchy 
would  be  those  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

But  laying  aside  the  eventuality  of  war,  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  policy  of  alliances  in  which  the  House  of  Savoy  is  engaged 
would  bring  about  the  same  results.  This  policy  is  based  upon 
gigantic  armaments,  and  has  emptied  the  treasury  and  been  a 
general  cause  of  financial  disorder.  Having  disturbed  deeply  the 
commercial  relations  between  France  and  Italy,  it  has  crippled  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  caused  a  state  of  general  distress  in  town 
and  country.  A  few  statistics  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  unfortunate  nation  has  fallen.  In 
the  budget  of  1881,  the  last  year  of  the  policy  of  political  neutrality » 
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the  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  kingdom  was 
1,229,578,938  lire  (little  more  than  £49,000,000  sterling).  In  1889, 
the  eighth  year  of  the  policy  of  alliances,  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  were  1,740,578,938  lire  (nearly  £70,000,000  ster- 
ling). The  treasury  is  therefore  actually  burdened  with  an  ontlay  of 
over  £20,000,000  sterling  more  than  when  Italy  did  not  swerve  from 
her  neutral  policy,  and  thus  the  policy  of  alliances  has  augmented  the 
charge  on  the  taxpayers  by  40  per  cent.  In  1881  the  policy  of 
neutrality  enabled  the  Government  to  announce  a  sarplas  of 
01,000,000  lire  (£2,000,000);  in  1888-89  the  .system  of  alliances 
added  to  previous  deficits  a  new  one  of  230,000,000  lire 
(£9,000,000). 

Nor  is  this  all.     Whilst  the  taxpayer  finds  the   State  vastly  more 
exacting,  the  capacity  to  meet  its  fiscal  demands  decreases.      A  fatal 
truckling  to  the  views  of  Germany,  which  is  interested  in  keeping  up 
bad  blood  between  France  and  Italy,  has  led  the  Italian  Gk>vemment 
to  break  off  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.     On 
this  head  the  injury  done  is  extremely  grave,  as  the  Customs  statistics 
from  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  war  establish.     In  1887  the  exports 
of  Italy  amounted  to  1,109,059,531  lire.     In  1888  they  had  fallen  to 
967,412,939  lire,  thus  showing  a  falling  off  of  142,246,592  lire  ;  and 
in   1889,  of  150,000,000  lire  (£6,000,000);  the  exports  then  only 
amounting  to  950,645,760  lire.     One  may  easily  imagine  what  dis- 
tress this  falling  off  of  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  exports  must  have 
brought  about  in  numberless  industrial  families.     But  the  rupture  of 
commercial  relations,  having  taken  place  under  conditions  which  led 
to  political   irritation,   had   still  graver  consequences  in  the  rain  of 
public  credit.     The  French  money  market,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  that  on  which  Italian  finance  chiefly  leaned,  was  sud- 
denly closed.     Italian  paper  ceased  to  be  negotiable,  and  commercial 
bills  to  be  discounted.     Hence  the  extreme  difliculty  which  the  State 
has  had  in  tiding  over  its  difficulties  by  means  of  financial  expedients. 
Hence,  also,  the  stoppage  of  a  great  number   of  industries  which 
depended   upon  credit  given  by  French   discount  banks.     Foremost 
among  these  industries  is  the  building  trade,  the  cessation  of  which 
has  thrown  numberless  bread-winners  out  of  employment,  and  brought 
the  plague  of  pauperism  with  attendant  starvation  on  so  many  Italian 
cities.     What  can  be  more  heartrending  than  the  sight,  for  instance, 
in  the  capital,  of  whole  districts   covered   ivith  half-finished  houses, 
which  were  to   have  been  splendid  habitations,  but  are  now  begin- 
ning to  look  like  ruins.     Never  perhaps  was  costly  architecture  so 
quickly  or   so    strikingly    reduced  to    a    state   of   ruin    as  in   the 
splendid  neighbourhoods  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  Porta  Salaria,  the 
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Porta  Pia,  and  the  Pmti  dl  Castello/each  of  wbicli  is  a  town  of  grandiose 
mansions,  dourless,  windowleaa,  and  rooflesB, 

While  both  the  upper  and  the  labouring  classes  are  plunged 
into  deep  distress,  the  State,  not  less  etubarraased,  is  obliged  to 
tighten  the  financial  screw,  hit  on  new  expedients,  and  levy  dis- 
guised taxes,'  for  it  does  not  dare  openly  to  propose  fresh  ones. 
Is  this,  I  ask,  a  situation  that  warrants  in  the  slightest  the  risk 
of  the  calamities  of  war  without  justly  exposing  the  Government 
responsible  for  it  to  a  concert  of  maledictions  ?  It  may  still  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war.  The  responsibilities  to  be  incnrred  in  following  to 
the  end  a  warlike  policy  are  so  grave  that  all  the  Governments 
engaged  in  a  military  alliance  may  well  recoil  from  committing  them- 
selv^es  to  hostilities  as  long  as  they  can.  Germany  herself,  though  she 
once  thought  of  hastening  on  a  war  (bj  making  use  of  Italy  as  a  goading 
agent)  to  cmsh  France  before  she  had  attained  her  present  degree  of 
strength,  seems  herself  to  be  now  in  a  more  pacific  frame  of  mind* 
She  feels  that  it  is  only  by  preserving  peace  that  she  can  retain  what 
she  has  won  by  arms.  '*  You  are  too  strong/*  Signor  Crispi  said  re- 
cently to  a  French  journalist,  **  you  are  greatly  feared,  and  this  is  why 
I  don't  believe  in  war/'  Did  not  that  statesniao,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  foster  belief  in  the  imminence  of  a  European  war,  condemn 
himself  when  he  uttered  these  words  ?  To  judge  from  what  he  said,  it 
was  necessary  for  France  to  manifest  her  strength  in  order  to  inspire 
Italy  and  her  allies  with  a  wholesome  dread,  and  thus  secure  the  benefits 
of  pt*ace  to  Europe.  But  what  a  peace  I  An  armed  peace,  which  ruins 
tie  nations  on  which  it  is  forced  by  the  horrible  policy  of  thfir  Govern- 
ments. For  Germany  there  is  some  excuse*  She  wants  to  preserve  her 
sword- won  conquests.  One  can  understand  the  Germans,  whose  pride  is 
gratified  by  these  conquests,  bearing  with  a  gofyd  grace  the  burdens 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  Widely  different  is  the  case  of  the 
Italian  Government,  which  was  not  called  upon  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels 
of  France  and  Germany.  Its  avowed  motive  in  consenting  *'  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  of  the  German  territory,"  that  is  t^  say,  to  secure  to 
Germany  the  possession  of  territory  wrung  from  France,  was  simply,  in 
other  words,  that  it  wanted  to  guarantee  power  to  a  dynasty.  Who 
iO  simple  in  his  dynastic  faith  as  to  believe  that  snch  a  motive  will 
justify  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  which  feels  its  strength 
almost  exhausted  by  this  policy  ? 


A  Government  wlilch  has  so  misused  its  power  may  eufcily  be  over- 
thrown without  a  war.     The  distress  of  the  nation  and  of  its  individual 

*  One  of  thece  b  tbe  revbioa  of  the  factory  liuc,  and  aoothor  tbat  of  tlie  percentage 
of  octroi  taxes  payable  to  the  State. 
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the  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  kingdom  was 
1,229,578,938  lire  (little  more  than  £49,000,000  sterling).  In  1889, 
the  eighth  year  of  the  policy  of  alliances,  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  were  1,740,578,938  lire  (nearly  £70,000,000  ster- 
ling). The  treasury  is  therefore  actually  burdened  with  an  outlay  of 
over  £20,000,000  sterling  more  than  when  Italy  did  not  swerve  from 
her  neutral  policy,  and  thus  the  policy  of  alliances  has  augmented  the 
charge  on  the  taxpayers  by  40  per  cent.  In  1881  the  policy  of 
neutrality  enabled  the  Government  to  announce  a  surplus  of 
51,000,000  lire  (£2,000,000);  in  1888-89  the  system  of  alliances 
added  to  previous  deficits  a  new  one  of  230,000,000  lire 
(£9,000,000). 

Nor  is  this  all.     Whilst  the  taxpayer  finds  the  State  vastly  more 
exacting,  the  capacity  to  meet  its  fiscal  demands  decreases.     A  fatal 
truckling  to  the  views  of  Germany,  which  is  interested  in  keeping  up 
bad  blood  between  France  and  Italy,  has  led  the  Italian  Government 
to  break  off  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.    On 
this  head  the  injury  done  is  extremely  grave,  as  the  Customs  statistics 
from  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  war  establish.     In  1887  the  exports 
of  Italy  amounted  to  1,109,659,531  lire.     In  1888  they  had  fallen  to 
967,412,939  lire,  thus  showing  a  falling  off  of  142,246,592  lire\  and 
in   1889,  of  150,000,000  lire  (£6,000,000);  the  exports  then  only 
amounting  to  950,645,760  lire.     One  may  easily  imagine  what  dis- 
tress this  falling  off  of  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  exports  must  have 
brought  about  in  numberless  industrial  families.     But  the  rupture  of 
commercial  relations,  having  taken  place  under  conditions  which  led 
to  political   irritation,   had   still  graver  consequences   in  the  ruin  of 
public  credit.     The  French  money  market,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  that  on  which  Italian  finance  chiefly  leaned,  was  sud- 
denly closed.     Italian  paper  ceased  to  be  negotiable,  and  commercial 
bills  to  be  discounted.     Ilence  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  State 
has  had  in  tiding  over  its  difficulties  by  means  of  financial  expedients. 
Hence,  also,  the  stoppage  of  a  great   number   of  industries  which 
depended  upon  credit  given  by  French   discount  banks.     Foremost 
among  these  industries  is  the  building  trade,  the  cessation  of  which 
has  thrown  numberless  bread-winners  out  of  employment,  and  brought 
the  plague  of  pauperism  with  attendant  starvation  on  so  many  Italian 
cities.     What  can  be  more  heartrending  than  the  sight,  for  instance, 
in  the  capital,  of  whole  districts   covered   with  half-finished  houses, 
which  were  to  have  been  splendid  habitations,  but  are  now  begin- 
ning to  look  like  ruins.     Never  perhaps  was  costly  architecture  so 
quickly  or   so    strikingly    reduced  to    a    state  of    ruin    as  in  the 
splendid  neighbourhoods  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  Porta  Salaria,  the 
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idea  germinates  everywhere  in  the  Latin  world,  the  memory  of  Vittorio- 
Emanuele  is  dear  to  the  Italian  people,  and  protects  his  race.  But 
there  should  be  no  dilatory  irresolution.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
To-morrow  may  be  too  late.  A  crisis  in  Italian  affairs  seems  im- 
pending. The  new  Ministry,  which  is  resigned  to  accept  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  not  zealous  to  further  its  objects,  is  shaken  by  intrigues 
in  the  Palace  and  the  Legislature,  and  the  prophecy  of  Guiseppe 
Mazzini  may  shortly  be  realised,  by  Francesco  Crispi  appearing  to  the 
world  as  **/Ae  last  Minister  of  tJic  monarchy,'* 

A  Continental  Statesman. 


CONSTANCE  NADEN. 


IN  an  early  number  of  the  Speaker  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he  recites  the  names  of  the  BritLah 
poets  who  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  our  national  literature 
during  the  present  century.  He  is  particularly  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  women  who  have  shown  a  rare  poetic  genius,  and 
thinks  that  '^  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  not  only  that  the  British 
poetesses  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  developed  in  numerous  instances 
splendid  powers,  but  even  that  they  are,  as  a  whole,  without  parallel 
in  literary  history."  To  sustain  this  opinion,  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
following  names:  (1)  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  (2)  Christina 
Rossetti,  (3)  Adelaide  Procter,  (4)  Jean  Ingelow,  (5)  Emily  Bronte, 
(6)  Lady  C.  Elliot,  (7)  Miss  Naden,  (8)  V.  (Mrs.  Archer  CUve). 

To  the  immense  majority  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article, 
I  suppose  that  the  seventh  name  on  the  list  was  unknown.  Miss 
Naden 's  work  was  not  of  a  kind  to  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind  by  a  sudden  assault.  It  did  not  dwell  much  on  those  domestic 
scenes  and  affections  which  touch  the  common  heart,  and  have 
given  to  the  verses  of  many  inferior  poets  an  immediate  popularity. 
It  did  not  express  the  faith  and  devotion  of  any  religious  party.  But 
in  my  judgment — which,  indeed,  is  not  an  impartial  one,  for  I  knew 
her  from  her  childhood — she  had  a  right  to  the  place  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  her  on  this  roll  of  honour ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Review  for  allowing  me  to  tell  in  its  pages  the  brief 
4Story  of  her  life,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  two  slender  volumes 
which  preserve  the  proofs  of  her  poetic  genius.* 

*  For  dates  and  some  other  details,  I  am  indebted  to  a  ilemoir  of  Miss  Naden, 
recently  published,  edite<l  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes,  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Birmingham, 
And  containing  contributions  by  Professor  I^pworth,  Prof essor  Tilden  and  Dr.  Lewins  : 
*' Constance  Naden;  a  Memoir.'*     London:  Bickers  &  Son.     I  am  also  indebted 
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Constance  Caroline  Woodhill  Naden  was  bom  at  No,  15  Francis 
Road,  Edgbaston,  on  Januar)^  24,  1858,  Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas 
Naden,  is  still  living ;  he  is  an  architect  by  profession,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  President  of  the  Birnungham  Architectural 
Association,  Her  mother,  Caroline  Aone  Naden,  died  twelve  days 
after  the  birth  of  Constance,  who  was  her  only  child.  Those  w^ho 
knew  the  mother  say  that  she  was  a  bright,  thoughtful  woman,  much 
given  to  books,  and  that  Constance  had  many  of  her  intellectual 
characteristics*  When  she  was  dying  she  Wgged  her  own  mother  to 
take  charge  of  her  child.  The  trust  was  accepted.  Till  their  death 
Constance  Naden  lived  with  her  grandparents. 

The  grandfather,  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodhill,  had  been  a  manofactaring 
jeweller.  He  had  carried  on  a  quiet,  safe,  iinadventurous  trade  j  had 
lived  plainly ;  had  received  a  handsome  legacy  from  a  relative ;  had 
saved  some  of  the  money  he  had  made  himself;  and  before  the  birth 
of  his  grandchild  he  had  retired  from  business,  and  left  the  jewDllers' 
quarter  in  the  nortli  of  the  town  for  Pakenham  House,  in  Charlotte 
Boad,  Edgbaston.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  of  a  most 
kindly  disposition.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Old  Library  J  which  since  the  days  of  Dn  Priestley 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  the  institutions 
of  Birmingham.  Membership  of  this  Committee  has  come  to  be  a 
kind  of  diploma,  certifying  that  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  subscribers  the 
holder  is  an  authority  in  some  department  of  science  or  literature,  or 
that  at  least  he  has  a  delight  in  books.  After  Mr.  Woodhill  gave 
up  business  he  was  constantly  at  the  Library,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
used  to  meet  him  most  frequently.  He  died  at  the  end  of  1881. 
Of  the  grandmother,  Mrs.  Woodhill ,  I  had  very  little  personal  know- 
ledge.    She  died  in  June  1387. 

For  their  motherless  grandchild  both  grandparents  had  the  deepest 
and  most  tender  affection.  She  filled  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the 
grandmother,  and  from  her  very  early  years  she  was  her  grandfather's 
delight  and  pride.  All  that  their  love  could  do  for  her  they  did,  and 
in  return  she  loved  them  well  She  expressed  her  love  for  them  in 
the  pathetic  lines  prefixed  as  a  dedication  to  her  first  volume  of  poems.* 

lUit  the  house  was  very  still.  There  was  no  other  child.  Living 
with  persons  so  much  older  than  herself,  '^  Consie  "  grew  up  a  very 
proper,  demum,  self-contained,  and  meditative  little  maiden.  One  of 
her  child  friends  tells  me  that  the  verses  in  her  first  vohmie  supposed 
to  be  written  by  a  little  girl  "  Six  Years  Old,"  are  a  bit  of  autobio- 
graphy.    She  is  describing  a  viait  to  some  neighbours  and  says : 

in  other  ways  to  Misn  Mautl  Mir  hell  ami  to  Mrs.  Houghtoo,  who  were  intimate  and 
fleur  friends  of  Miss  Naden  from  thu  tiiue  tliat  they  were  schoolfellows  together- 
;  and,  in  the  ca^e  of  Miss  Mjchell,  from  a  »till  earlier  time    to  her  dejith. 

•  *'  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  ^pringalmc.'*    By  Constance  C.  W,  Naden.    London ; 
Kegaa  Paul  k  Co.    ISSl. 
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*<  I  could  stay  in  that  garden  for  ever, 

And  make  friends  with  the  beeches  and  limes. 
I  saw  Dr.  Jones — he*s  so  clever ; 
He  writes  to  the  papers  sometimes. 

"  He  looked  at  me  hard  through  his  glasses. 
And  said '  Now  make  plenty  of  noise, 
Have  a  regular  romp  with  my  lasses, 
And  be  petted  and  teased  by  the  boys.' 

'^  He  said  that  my  curls  wanted  rumpling. 
My  cheeks  should  be  red  and  not  pink ; 
He  called  me  a  sweet  little  dumpling — 
He's  very  insulting  I  think. 

•*  *Twas  Nurse  that  made  me  so  tidy, 
And  how  can  I  help  being  small  ? 
He  gave  me  some  roses  on  f^day — 
Perhaps  he  is  nice  after  all. 

"  I  stayed  with  the  children  till  seven ; 
They're  kind,  but  so  dreadfully  rough  I 
There  were  ten  of  them— I  made  eleven. 
We  played  Tick,  French  and  English,  and  Buff. 

"  The  girls  are  as  bad  as  their  brothers, 

They  teased  me  and  played  me  sudi  tricks  I 
But  Maude  isn't  rude  like  the  others, 
She  says  I  look  older  than  six." 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  garden  at  Pakenham  House  as  well  as  at 

•**  Dr.  Jones's/*  and  to  the  imaginative  child  the  garden  was  fairy-land. 

Paradise,  or  any  other  remote  and  strange  region,  on  the  earth  or 

under  the  sea  or  among  the  stars,  that  her  transient  fancies  might 

43hoose  to  make  it.     With  a  friend  rather  younger  than  herself,  she 

would  sit  on  the  ground   for  hours  watching  the  living  creatures, 

beetles,  caterpillars,  butterflies,  birds,  and  romancing  about  them  all, 

inventing  wonderful  histories  of  their  adventures,  their  sorrows  and 

their  joys.     Sometimes  the  garden  wall  was  built,  so  '^Consie"  said, 

of  the  bricks  which  were  made  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

She  had  a  great  affection  for  trees,  and  she  talked  of  them  as  though 

she  and  they  knew  and  loved  each  other.     A  lime-tree  was  a  special 

object  of  her  devotion.     She  was  only  repeating  in  after  years  her 

unforgotten  childish  impulses  when  she  wrote : 

"  I  put  my  arms  round  him  and  kiss  him, 
And  sometimes  I  think  he  can  feeL'* 

The    sort    of    stories   she  used  to    tell    to  her  friend,    who  still 

thinks  of  them  with  delight,    may  be   imagined  from  some   other 

verses  in  the  same  poem.     The  little  "  Six  Years  Old"  says  that  at 

night  she  lies  awake  for  hours.     And  she  thinks  of  what  is  going  on 

in  the  garden  as  well  as  of  the  people  who  are  downstairs  with  her 

grandfather  and  grandmother : 

*'I  fancy  the  fairies  make  merry, 

With  thorns  for  their  knives  and  their  forks ; 
They  have  currants  for  bottles  of  sherry. 
And  the  little  brown  heads  are  the  corks. 

*^  A  leaf  makes  the  tent  they  sit  under, 
Their  ball-room's  a  white  lily -cup ; 
Shall  I  know  all  about  them  I  wonder, 
For  certain,  when  I  am  grown  up  ? " 
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I  Lave  no  distincfc  remembrance  of  her  in  thoee  days,  tliough  she 
used  to  come  now  and  then  to  my  liouse  to  play  witb  my  children, 
and  was  an  occasional  gaest  at  their  little  parties.  I  liupe  that  it 
was  at  none  of  these  that  the  boys  were  so  rough  with  her.  Indeed, 
I  have  had  assnrances,  which  relieve  me  from  all  uneasiness  ;  the 
real  offenders  have  been  identified.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the 
clever  *^  Dr.  Jones,"  who  insulted  her  by  calling  her  a  "dumpling" ; 
any  man  who  oould  have  t^en  so  great  a  liberty  with  her,  even 
when  she  was  only  **  six/'  must  have  been  wholly  depraved,  and  capable 
of  committing  all  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

But  I  have  a  very  Wvid  I'ecollection  of  her  when  she  was  about  nine 
or  ten.  It  was  my  habit  in  those  days  to  take  a  short  constitutional 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  I  sometimes  met  or  overtook  **  Consie  *' 
on  her  way  to  school.  I  can  see  her  now — her  pale  but  healthy-looking 
face  slightly  touched  with  pink;  her  thin  lips  firmly  closed;  her  clear, 
thoughtful,  patient,  grey-blae  eyes  ;  her  slight  figure ;  her  dress,  not  gay 
with  bright  colours,  bat  serious,  as  was  proper  for  a  little  maiden  coming 
from  a  Puritan  house — serious,  but  not  mournful.  Her  dress,  indeed, 
was  part  of  herself.  There  are  children  whose  f rocks^  if  they  were  worn 
for  the  first  time  yesterday,  look  as  if  they  had  been  worn  for  & 
twelvemonth.  '*  Consie  "  was  not  a  child  of  that  description  ;  her  dress 
always  looked  fresh,  it  was  never  tumbled  ;  every  one  could  see  that  it 
had  not  been  put  on  in  a  hurry ;  and  fihe  retained  this  peculiarity  to  the 
last.  As  I  can  seethe  little  maiden  I  can  hear  her — a  childish  voice, 
which  did  not  wholly  cease  to  be  childish  when  she  became  a  woman* 
and  which  had  a  curious  suggestion  of  suppressed  complaint  in  it ; 
an  articulation  definite  and  deliberate,  though  she  always  had  a  slight 
trouble  with  the  letter  **  r/*  Her  way  of  talking,  too,  I  can 
remember.  I  am  not  at  all  clever — and  never  was — in  talking  with 
children;  but  ''Consie*'  was  a  delightful  companion.  There  wa« 
nothing  vague  or  loose  either  in  her  thought  or  her  expression ; 
everything  was  as  finely  and  delicately  cut  as  the  head  on  a  cameo. 
She  oould  give  and  take — did  not  wait  until  some  one  else  gave  her 
an  impulse,  but  yet  took  an  impulse  when  it  was  given,  and  went  off 
at  once  in  the  line  of  it.  One  of  these  morning  conversations  I  can 
distinctly  recall.  I  suppose  that  I  had  been  plunging  about  in 
Kant's  antinomies  and  paralogisms,  and  the  child  was  talking  so 
gravely  and  thoughtfully  that  I  said  to  her  :  *'  Consie,  when  you  are 
a  woman  you  must  write  a  great  book  on  the  Absolute  and  Uncon- 
ditioned, and  dedicate  it  to  me."  With  the  seriousness  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor  she  promised  at  once  that  she  would.  Ten  or  eleven  years 
later  she  remembered  her  promise. 

The  school  which  she  began  to  attend  when  she  was  about  eight 
years  old,  and  at  which  she  remained  till  she  wae  seventeen  or  eighteen^ 
was  a  small  privato  day-school  neai^  her  home,  kept  by  two  sisters,  the 
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Missos  Martin — ladies  of  considerable  culture,  who  did  all  the  work  ojj 
the  achool  themselves.  There  were  no  pxaminations,  and  no  prizes  ; 
it  was  part  of  the  system  of  the  school  to  ofTer  no  direct  provocatioi 
to  competition,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  system  1% 
applicable  to  large  schools  ;  that  all  teachers  could  work  it  effectively  1 
or  that  it  would  succeed  with  all  children  ;  but  one  thinks  with  en\ 
of  the  girls  whose  intellectual  life  had  so  wholesome  a  development 
and  who  were  spared  the  fierce  and  wasting  excitements  of  our  modei 
method 8 »  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  would  be  defec- 
tive on  account  of  the  absence  of  incentives  to  mental  effort.  Bal 
judging  by  the  results  of  the  school  in  other  cases  than  that  of  itia 
Nadon^ — whose  delight  in  work  might  make  her  case  exceptional — th^ 
teaching  itself,  apart  from  adventitious  aids,  must  have  aiforde 
adequate  encouragement  to  an  effective  development  of  intellectual  lif^ 
and  power.  And  the  intellectual  stimDlus  which  is  given  in  the 
teaching  itself  must  si  ways  be  far  more  healthy  and  enduring  than 
any  that  can  Ije  supplied  from  other  sources. 


She  left  school,  I  believe,  in  1875,  and  for  three  or  four  years  speni 
a  considerable  part  of  her  time  in  general  reading.  She  was  never 
pensioner  of  **  Smithes '*  or  **Mudie'3;"  the  ordinary  novel  had  nc 
attractions  for  her,  even  in  those  days.  For  Sir  Walter  Scott  sho 
had  a  great  love,  and  she  knew  her  *'  Heart  of  Midlothian,'*  and  her 
**  Antiquary/'  and  her  *'  Ivanhoe,"  and  her  **  Old  Mortality/*  and  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  wonderful  Waverley  creations,  as  some  good  people 
know  their  Bible.  She  had  also  a  great  delight  in  Thackeray,  in 
Bulwer,  in  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot.  Of  pailicular  books  which 
fascinated  her  at  this  time,  her  friends  mention  the  writings  of  Jame^ 
Hinfcon,  and  the  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics/'  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Vaughan,  who 
a  few  years  before  had  been  the  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Steelhouse  Lane,  Birmingham.  She  also  read  widely  in  the  English 
poets,  and  her  tenacious  memory  retained  for  years  the  lines  which 
had  struck  her  for  the  felicity  of  their  phrase,  for  their  splendour, 
pathos,  or  wit. 

She  was  not  satisfied  with   general   reading.      During  these  years  ] 
she  attended  the   Botany  and   Field  classes  at  the  Midland  Institute^ 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oliver ;  and  the  German  classes   conducted 
by  the  late    Dr.   Dammann.      She   also  joined  a  class  of  four  young*] 
ladies  to  read   Latin    under  Mr.  William  Bates,  who  at  that  time  was  1 
Professor  of  Classics  at  Queen's  College.     This  class  she  attended  for 
about  a  year^  worked  at  Latin  many  hours  every  day,  and  before  the 
year  was  over  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  language  which  amazed 
both  her  tutor  and  her  class-fellows.      She  went  on  with  her  Fren(A|j 
which  she  had  been  taught  well  at  school,  and  she  did  something  nfe] 
Greek. 
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In    1881    she    pablished    her    "*  Songs    and    Soniiets    of   Spriog- 

ime/'     A  few  mouths   before  it  appeared   she  came  to  consult  me 

J  about  its  publication,  as  nhe  knew  that  I  had  some  acqnaintance  with 

jthe  ways  of  publisher s.     She  told  me  that  she  had  a  book  ready  for 

Sprinting,  adding  that  it  was  not  the  treatise  on  the  **  Absolute  and 

Unconditioned/*   which,  when  she  was  a  child,  she  had   promised  to 

MTite  and  to  dedicate  to  me,  but  a  collection  of  verses  which  a  friend 

■of  hers,   who,   as   I    afterwards   learnt,   was  Dr.  Lewins^    had  been 

pleased  with,  and  had  persuaded  her  to  publish. 

The   verses  were   very  remarkable  verses  for   a  young  woman  of 

twenty-three,  who  had  lived  so  quiet  and  uneventful  a  life.      Some  of 

them,  like  *'  The  Lady  Doctor,"  '*  Love  vi^rau^  Learning,''  and  **  The 

jament  of  the  Cork  Cell,"  were  humorous,   and  showed  a  delightful 

Fcapacity  for  making  fun  of  her  own  serious  studies. 

Others  showed,  as  I  thought,  a  remarkable  power  of  entering 
into  human  experiences,  which  in  their  external  conditions  were  alto- 
gether unlike  her  own.  But  in  several  of  her  strains  there  was  a 
recurrence,  though  with  striking  variations,  of  the  same  7>wti/,  and  this 
disclosed  the  innermost  secret  of  her  own  heart.  She  had  become 
conscious  of  detachment  from  the  life  which  surrounded  her  and  from 
the  life  of  her  own  earlier  years.  The  discover}^  made  her  sad,  bnt 
there  was  no  remedy  ;  and  she  was  seeking  consolation  in  a  vague, 
unknown,  ideal  world.  This  appears  in  *'The  Astronomer,"  who  has 
lived  with  the  stars  so  long  that  he  has  lost  the  earth  and  all  capacity 
for  its  common  sights  and  its  common  joys, 

•*  Jn  balf-rcg^rotfol  ignomuce  I  look 
On  commoti  lields  and  trees, 

**.,..  And  jet,  cot]]d  I  descend 

And  breathe  the  lowland  uir  tigtiin, 
How  should  1  lind  a  brother  or  a  (ricnd 
Mill  earth *contiiut«d  men  1 

"TLoogh  while  I  wit.  h*  -' '  loostihold  fnvf 

Some  dear,  dear  ha  i  clasp  my  own. 

Must  I  not  pint?  with  1.  -..,.  r^v*  sharp  desire 
For  this  my  moimtain  home  r* 

He  finds  solace  in  escaping  from  himselfp  and  dreaming  of  the 
time  when  the  confusions  which  now  afflict  the  life  of  nations 
will  be  reduced  to  a  most  perfect  order.  His  assurance  of  this  is 
given  to  him  in  the  steadfast  laws  of  the  material  universe.  In  the 
•'  harmony  of  worlds'*  he  reads  the  prophecy  of  *'  the  future  of  man- 
lind  ''  ;  and  yet  his  visions  do  not  give  him  perfect  rest ; 


QL.  UX« 


"  When  every  hrart.  shnH  perfei*t  peace  atuin, 
And  every  mind  celestial  scope, 
Such  were  mine  own,  tnv^f  for  t}ti$  hvnf^ry  puin^ 
This  lack  of  tarthiom  hope.'* 

2l 
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There  is  the  same  undertone  in  "  The  Last  Druid/'  who, 

"  Despairing  and  alone 

Where  mountain  winds  make  moan/* 

laments  that  his  people  are  praying  to  a  "  strange  god  ; "  in  the  **  Alche- 
mist," in  the  "  Carmelite  Nun/'  and  in  "  The  Roman  Philosopher 
to  The  Christian  Priests."     The  philosopher  thinks  that 

•*  The  fair  old  myths  have  served  theur  purpose  welL" 
But 

**  There  is  room  for  all,  the  world  is  wide  ; 

Zeno  was  great,  and  so,  perchance,  was  Christ, 
And  so  were  Plato,  and  a  score  beside." 

•*  If  I  were  young,  I  might  adore  with  you  ; 

But  knowledge  calms  the  heart  and  clears  the  eye ; 
A  thousand  faiths  there  are,  but  none  is  true. 
And  I  am  weary,  and  shaU  shortly  die. 

He  has  been  fair  and  generous  with  the  preachers  of  the  new  faith ; 
has  "  never  warred  with  doctrines  but  with  deeds " ;  but  now  his 
daughter  scorns  him  '^  as  a  thing  accursed  "  : 

•'  She  deems  my  lordly  house  unclean,  defiled ; 
She  scarce  will  sip  my  wine  or  taste  my  bread. 
Ye  boast  of  virgin  martyrs — if  my  child 

Die  for  her  faith,  kny  vengeance  on  your  head." 

The  '*  detachment "  which  appears  in  all  these  poems  was  the 
result,  in  part,  of  the  falling  away  of  early  religious  faith.  In  the 
verses  addressed  to  Dr.  Lewins,  the  new  conception  of  the  world 
which  she  was  to  develop  in  her  later  writings  already  appears ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  **  The  Pantheist's  Song  of  Immortality"  is,  in  truth, 
not  Pantheism  but,  to  speak  the  modem  jargon,  Pancosmism. 

•*  Yes,  thou  shalt  die ;  but  these  Almighty  forces 
That  meet  to  form  thee,  live  for  evermore : 
They  hold  the  suns  in  their  eternal  courses. 
And  shape  the  long  sand-grasses  on  the  shore. 

**  Be  calmly  glad,  thine  o^-n  true  kindred  seeing 
In  fire  and  storm,  in  flowers  with  dew  impearled , 
Rejoice  in  thine  imperishable  being, 
One  with  the  Essence  of  the  boundless  world.  '* 

In  none  of  these  early  poems  have  I  found  any  distinct  indica- 
tions of  the  ascendency  over  her  mind  of  either  of  the  two  great 
j)oets  whose  power  might  have  been  expected  to  cast  a  spell  upon  a 
young  imaginative  mind  of  this  generation.  Of  Robert  Browning 
there  is,  I  think,  absolutely  no  trace ;  nor  are  there  any  very  clear 
traces  of  Lord  Tennyson.  I  inquired  of  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  whether  I  was  right  in  the  inference  that  neither  Browning  nor 
Tennyson  had  ever  taken  possession  of  her  ;  the  reply  was  that  I  was 
wholly  in  the  right  about  Browning,  and  that,  though  she  admired 
Tennyson,  he  had  never  moved  her  to  enthusiasm.*    She  felt  far  more 

*  I  learn  from  one  of  her  friends  that  she  had  an  intense  admiration  for  "  The  Dream 
of  Fair  Women/*  but  had  no  passion  of  delight  in  either  the  "Idylls,"  or  "In 
Memori&m.'' 
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deeply  the  charm  of  Keats   and  of  Shelley,  and  she  was  strongly 
drawn  to  Wordsworth. 


In  the  autumn  of  1881 ,  about  the  time  thai  her  "Songs  and  Sonnets" 
ffcppeared,  she  became  a  studeDt  of  Mason  College.  She  had  been 
fortimate,  as  I  think,  daring  her  school* life,  in  her  exemption  from 
the  strain  of  examinations,  and  from  the  hot  eagerness  provoked  by 
the  ambition  to  win  prizes.  She  was  equally  fortunate  in  her  college 
life.  The  wealth  which  was  certain  to  come  to  her  liberated  her  from 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  degree  in  order  to  improve  her  chances  of 
earning  her  living  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  degree  for  its  own  sake  had 
OQ  attractions  for  her ;  she,  therefore,  had  only  to  consider  what  she 
wanted  to  learn,  and  to  leam  it»  In  a  brief  paper  contributed  to 
the  '*  Memoir,"  Professor  Tilden  has  stated  so  accurately  the  views 
with  which  she  entered  the  college,  that  I  quote  his  words  : 

*'  From  the  first  it  waa  evident  that,  although  she  had  no  university 
examination  in  view,  she  had  planned  for  herself  a  very  definite  and  com- 
plete course  of  study,  with  a  very  well  defined  purpose. 

**  The  study  of  philosophy,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  forming  a  true 
theory  of  life,  requires  that  no  bmncli  of  modern  learning  shall  be  omitted 
from  the  net-essary  prepii^tory  course.  Physical  ami  biological  science  must 
both  be  explored,  Mh&  Nadeii  knew  thL%  and  accordingly,  having  deter- 
mined to  build  high,  phe  proceeded  to  lay  her  foundations  deep,  submitting 
to  a  very  tliurougb  dnlling  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  sciences  of  physics, 
cliemisti*y,  botuny,  zoology,  and  geology.  Then,  as  in  one  subject  after 
jtnother  she  obtained  command  of  the  fundamental  principles,  with  no  mean 
acquuintance  with  its  detail,  she  ti*ansferred  her  iictiv©  intelligence,  her 
keen  reasoning  faciiUy,  Jind  great  powers  of  uerjuii^ition,  to  new  ground. 
No  induoements  seemed  suiiicient  to  provail  upon  her  to  become  a  mere 
AcientiHc  specialist.  For  her  the  abaorbing  questions  seemed  to  be.  What  ia 
Man,  Whence  and  Whither  ? ''  • 

With  the  bnoyant  hope  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  fi.nal  certainties 
concerning  the  myster)^  of  the  life  of  man,  his  origin,  the  stages  of 
his  development,  his  present  relations  to  the  universe,  and  his  destiny, 
she  passed  with  a  light,  firm,  bat  rapid  step  from  botany  to  chemistry, 
from  chemistry  to  geology,  to  physics,  to  biology^  to  zoology.  It  was 
her  habit  to  put  the  greater  part  of  her  strength  into  one  subject  at 
a  time,  and  not  to  touch  a  new  science  or  a  new  language  till  she 
had  made  some  way  into  the  territory  of  its  predecessor.  She  seemed 
to  work  without  effort  and  without  exhaustion  ;  she  never  seemed 
worn.  All  her  teachers  were  drawn  to  her  j  she  became  their  friend 
almost  as  soon  as  she  was  their  pupil. 

The  influence  which  Mason  College  exerted  on  her  was  immense. 
Her  home,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  ver}'  quiet  one*     Her  grandfather 

*  The  theory  on  which  she  constructed  her  own  scheme  of  edircaiion  at  Mason' J  U 
Atatcd  vory  cleaHy  la  the  brilliant  addresa  which  she  delivered  townrds  iho  close  of 
ta^  A*  President  of  the  Ladies*  Debating  Societr.  It  wa«  published  ia  the  Auaual 
H^port  of  the  Society. 
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had  made  very  few  changes  in  his  habits  of  living  since  he  left  his 
small  house  at  Hockley,  with,  I   suppose,  the  jewellers  workshop 
behind  it,  for  Charlotte  Eoad,  Edgbaston.      He  was  an  "  elder  "  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Graham  Street,  of  which  Mr.  Vince,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Flatten,  were  ministers  ;*  his  ways  were  of  the  old   Non- 
conformist   type.       '*  Worldly "    amusements    were    regarded    with 
disfavour.     He  gave  no  lively  entertainments.     Concerts  would  have- 
been   allowed,  but  Miss  Naden  confessed  that    she    recognised    no 
distinction  worth  mentioning  between  "  the  mental  effects "  of  the 
discordant  strains  of  a  company  of  itinerant  German  performers  and 
the  interpretation  of  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  by  Hall6's  band.      She 
had  been  taught  to  paint  flowers  when  she  was  at  school,  and  one  of 
her  flower-pieces  won  the  distinction  of  being  hung  in  our  local  exhi- 
bition ;  but  she  gave  up  painting  very  early.      Her  life,  therefore, 
had  had  very  little  animation  and  variety  in  it.     But  at  Mason's  she 
found  troops  of  friends  and  a  new   world   of  pleasant  excitement. 
The  classes  in  geology  and  botany  had   their  field-days.       College 
societies   and   '^  sections "  of  various  kinds  organised    pic-nics   and 
found  their  way  to  sequestered  villages  in  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire^ 
and  Warwickshire ;  wandered  over  the  Clent  Hills  or  the  Wrekin^ 
and   sailed  down   the   Severn.     Miss  Naden  joined  these  excursions 
with  the  keenest  zest,  took  her  full  share  of  the  (alk,  and  occasionally^ 
I  believe,  entertained  the  company  as  they  sat  on  the  grass  after 
lunch,  by  reciting  some  of  her  unpublished  humorous  verses.     At  the 
"  Union  "  she  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  effective  speakers — 
clear,    definite,    ready ;    her    English    admirable ;    her    illustratipns 
felicitous ;  her  logic  in  reply   keen   and  relentless ;  and  her  scorn 
scathing  for  a  halting  argument  or  for  what  she  regarded    as    an 
unworthy  sentiment.     Her  knowledge,  the  promptness  and  accuracy 
with  which  she  could  recall  all   that  she  knew,  her  ingenuity  and 
alertness,  and  the  ease  and  vigour  of  her  extemporary  speaking  made 
her  an  extremely  dangerous  opponent. 

Indeed,  she  had  tried  and  proved  her  powers  as  a  speaker  before 
she  entered  Mason's.  In  1880  some  young  ladies  in  Edgbaston 
had  formed  themselves  into  **  The  Ladies'  Debating  Society.*' 
They  held  their  meetings  at  each  other's  houses,  and  Miss 
Naden  soon  spoke  brilliantly.  For  their  first  two  presidents  they 
elected  elder  ladies,  my  wife  and  Mrs.  H.  W,  Crosskey,  but  for 
their  third  they  resolved  to  appoint  one  of  themselves,  and  they 
chose  Miss  Naden.  Her  address,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
illustrates  her  genuine  rhetorical  power. 

During  the  later  years  of  her  school-life  I  had  seen  her  very 
rarely,  but  from  1881  I  began  to  see  her  again  rather  more  frequently. 

*  When  Mr.  Flatten  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Church  removed  to  Haglejr 
Boad,  Mr.  Woodhill  became  an  elder  of  the  Hagley  Road  Church. 
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fy  younger  daughter  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Ladies'  Debating 
^Society,  as  well  as  a  student  at  Mason's ;  my  elder  daughter  was  for 
a  time  both  a  student  at  Mason's  and  sub-editor  of  the  College 
Maffuzinej  and,  like  other  sub-editors,  did  moat  of  the  work.  Their 
joung  friends  from  the  l^ebatlng  Society  and  the  College^ — Miss 
Xaden  among  thera — spent  an  occasional  evening  at  my  house  for 
^*  bastness  "  or  for  pleasure.  Of  course  she  was  greatly  changed 
since  I  used  to  gossip  with  her  on  her  way  to  school,  and  yet  she 
retained  many  of  the  characteristics  of  her  childhood.  She  was  not, 
I  thiink,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mason  College  girls  of  her  time  in 
general  conversation,  but  she  was  always  intert'Sting,  and  gave  one 
the  impression  that  her  mind  was  working  at  only  **  half-speed  ;  *  bad 
it  been  necessary  she  could  have  doubled  her  pace.  At  times  her  thin 
vpper  lip  would  curl,  and  she  would  shoot  out  a  barbed  epithet  or 
phrase  that  was  very  amusing  for  every  one  except  the  unfortunate 
person  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Her  great  powers  were 
cordially  acknowledged  by  all  her  fel low-students,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  she  was  generally  popular,  either  among  the  young  men  or 
the  young  women.  The  intellectual  scorn  which  sometimes  appeared 
both  in  her  speeches  and  conversation  discouraged  affection,  and  there 
was  a  reserve  in  her  manner  which  gave  the  impression  of  coldness  ; 
And  yet  the  genuine  admiration  which  she  excited  surrounded  her  with 
a  very  genial  and  sunny  atmosphere,  and  her  elect  friends  had  an 
enthusiasm  of  love  for  her.  One  of  these  assured  me  that  she  had 
never  known  any  one  who  was  more  sensitive  to  affection,  or  who 
responded  to  it  more  promptly,  or  more  warmly. 

It  was  a  new  and  extremely  interesting  type  of  social  life  which 
was  formed  round  Mason  College  very  soon  after  it  was  opened.  The 
young  men  and  girls  were  drawn  together  by  common  intellectual 
interests.  Most  of  them,  I  suppose,  belonged  to  Birmingham  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  but  a  considerable  number  came  from 
other  towns  in  the  Midland  Counties,  The  social  position  of  their 
families  varied  considerably^  but  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  all  of  them 
were  simple  and  inexpensive.  Tliey  had  entered  Mason  to  work — 
not  to  play.  In  most  of  them  there  was  eagerness  and  hopefulness  ; 
they  were  sailing  into  strange  seas  and  under  strange  constellations, 
and  hoped  to  see  wonderful  things.  They  were  ready  and  cordial  in 
their  admiration  for  every  proof  or  promise  of  intellectual  power  or 
grace  that  was  given  by  any  of  their  number.  There  was  a  frank 
friendliness  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  which  seemed  to  me 
very  charming.  They  could  talk  seriously,  and  sometimes  adventured 
without  any  misgiving  on  the  solution  of  questions  which  have  baffled 
the  genius  of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years ;  but  they  could  also 
be  merry  and  gay.  Their  social  life  was  one  of  the  most  |iowerful 
influences  in  their  education.      It  was  not  merely  in  their  classes,  bnt 
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in  the  «3ebateg  of  the  Union  and  in  their  animated  private  conversa- 
tions that  they  discovered  intellectual  limitations  which  they  had  no^ 
Biispected,  intellectual  strength  which  had  been  unhoped  for.  There 
were  some,  no  doubt,  who  had  thought  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  had  any  good  cause  for  thinking,  and  they  learnt  modesty. 
There  were  others  who  had  distrusted  their  power,  and  they  learnt 
confidence.  To  Miss  Naden  the  social  life  of  the  College  brought  a 
genial  expansion  of  her  whole  nature ;  and  its  serious  studies  gave  & 
firmer  fibre  to  her  thought 


These  results  were  apparent  in  her  second  volume  of  poems  *  which 
was  published  in  1887-  Each  of  the  three  poems  named  on  the 
title-page  is  of  considerabls  length.  The  metre  she  chose  for  then> 
Beeins  to  me  a  difficult  one  to  keep  alive  and  buoyant  through  many 
pages*  They  are  all  written  in  ten-syllable  lines  ;  the  two  first  are' 
broken  into  Btanzaa  of  eight  lines  j  the  third  into  stanzas  of  six.  But 
she  has  handled  her  instrument  with  considerable  snccesB,  and  some 
of  the  stanzas  are  veiy  vigorous  and  felicitous. 

It  was  her  theory  that  sins  against  form  are  unpardonable  in  a  poet. 
because  he  is,  first,  an  artist,  and,  only  secondly,  if  at  all,  a  teacher, 
A  poem,  she  maintained,  is  worth  nothing — as  a  povvi — if  its  form  i^ 
bad,  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  its  thonght.f  Iq  her  **  Modern 
Apostle/'  however,  she  wanted  to  teach  as  well  as  to  sing,  A  young 
and  fervent  preacher,  who  begins  his  ministry  under  the  power  of  a 
narrow  and  rigid  creed,  is  troubled  by  the  discovery  that  there  is  vefy 
much  to  be  said  for  a  theory  of  the  universe  very  different  from 
his  own.  At  first  he  is  afraid  of  the  books  which  disturb  his  old 
faith ;  but  he  soon  lets  himself  go : 

**  And  Fo  at  liust  he  shut  his  eyennnd  plunged, 
Aod  took  wbate'er  h&  frnind,  both  good  and  ill — 
Tale  Christianity,  with  Christ  t^ipunged, 
Faint  Unbtilief*  deploring  its  own  »kill  \ 
Great  tomes  of  metaphysic  Utre,  that  sponged 
The  World  awavj  leaving  tht:  lonely  Will : 
C;irl3'lt!  be  conned,  and — ^oilt  of  dye  inLeoser  ! 
Dallied  with  Darwin,  and  with  Herbert  Spenrer/* 

He  sees  a  Vision^  hears  a  Voice,  and  becomes  the  prophet  of  a 
mystical  Pantheism,  This,  too,  like  hia  earlier  faith,  proves  to  be  an 
illusion  ;  and  he  has  to  leave  the*  mission  of  regenerating  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  world  to  a  girl  who  loves  him,  whose  beliefs  are  not 
explicitly  stated,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Herbert- 
Spencer, 

**  The  Elixir  of  Life  *'  is,   perhaps,  the  most  powerf\il  of  the  three 

♦  '*  A  Modern  Apostle  ;  The  Elixir  of  Life;  The  Story  of  Clarice;  ajid  other Poenis/ ' 
By  Constance  C.  W,  Naden.     London  :  Kegan  Paul  Jc  Co, 

f  This  \va»  the  main  possition  asserted  by  Mi,'«s  Naden  in  a  deVi«t«  at  the  Poe«y  Club 
in  May  1887.  Mrs.  Houghton  has  been  j^^ood  enough  to  furnish  me  with  soiutf  inter* 
efting  extract*?  from  reports  of  thei^e  debates.  In  one  of  the  extracts  I  iind  ajk 
€j[pre«sio&  of  Miss  Naden'a  jj^eat  admimtion  for  ]:2eats. 
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longer  poems.  It  tells  the  stoiy  of  an  alcbemist  who  bad  diBOOTeredy 
four  or  five  centuries  ago,  a  wonderful  drink,  which  gave  to  mortal 
men  the  freshness  and  the  power  of  immortality.  It  wag  not  for 
liimself  alone  that  he  had  devoted  his  wealth  and  his  strength  to  the 
search  for  the  great  secret ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  discovery  might 
come  too  late  to  ren^w  his  own  youth  and  prolong  his  own  life ;  but 
he  exulted  in  the  hope  that  if  he  perished  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  might  yet  make  **all  mankiiid "  his  *' deathless  heirs/*  When 
the  secret  was  mastered  he  travelled  over  the  world,  with  the  intention 
of  liberating  men  from  the  waste  and  weakness  of  old  age,  and  from 
peril  of  death.  He  was  in  Florence  daring  the  splendid  time  of  the 
great  Lorenzo  ;  he  was  in  Rome  when  Leo  was  mocking  at  **  the 
thonde ring  theses  of  the  rebel  monk,*'  Bat,  groaning  over  the  crimes 
and  the  miseries  of  which  he  is  the  witness,  the  Alchemist  asks ; 

•'  Where  i»  a  man  so  jtjst, 
So  wise  that  he  should  live  bevoud  his  time  ? 
What  puet,  priest,  or  womiin  can  I  Irust^ 
To  use  In  righteousness  my  g-ift  suhlime  7  *' 

He  keeps   his  secret  close ;  there  is   no  one  in   Italy  with  whom  he 

cares  to  share  it.      He  travels  through  Spain,  crosses  to  England,  goes 

down  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  meets  Shakespeare : 


"  But  I  1  honght— 
Nay,  let  tho  Poet  live,  and  leave  the  Man 
To  die  in  pence— he  qiiiUIs  bis  own  rich  wine 
Of  immortiilitv— what  needs  he  mine  T " 


And  so,  through  generation  after  generation,  he  wanders  over  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  nowhere  does  he  find  a  man  whom  it  would  be 
well  to  make  immortal.  At  last  he  finds  a  woman  who,  as  he  thinks, 
would  use  the  gift  nobly ;  but  he  discovers,  happily  in  time,  that 
under  all  the  divine  beanty  of  her  form  she  has  a  base  and  sensual 
sohL      The  gift  is  not  for  her. 

The  third  poem  is  the  story  of  Romola  and  Tito — with  a  difference. 
Clarice  is  the  beautiful  and  learned  daughter  of  a  scholar  who  lives 
with  his  books  and  leaves  his  fair  child  uncared  for.  Wilfred,  the 
old  man's  secretary,  handsome^  accomplished,  gracious,  falls  in  love 
with  her ;  but  Clarice  remains  "  marble-cold,"  and  has  no  anspicion 
of  what  has  happened, 

'*She  knew  tho  woes  of  Dulo  \  i*h«»  conhl  tftl 

llow  HcU'n  eet  the  loweri^^  of  Troy  nbhirg ; 
She  thoitichi  of  Ijove  i^n  ii  forgotten  ^pell^ 

Potent  In  fiir*off  lands,  in  ancient  dtkyn ; 
Ob«olct<}  now^  Hke  roagio  bb^ck  and  white, 

Or  the  Smission  Tlieorj  of  light/^ 

Bat  Wilfred  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  after  a  dae  and  not  exces* 
«tve  amonnt  of  misery  on  his  side,  Clarice  herself  becomes  miserable^ 
relents,  and  loves  him. 

Afl  compared  with  her  first  volume,  the  second  shows  a  decisive 
increaae  in  the  vigour  and  solidity  of  her  thought  \  the  iateltectual 
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fibre  is  firmer,  the  intellectual  muscles  more  tense.  But  she  is  too 
often  pre-occupied  with  her  material.  There  is  less  singing  than  in 
the  first  volume,  more  teaching.  She  will  not,  if*  she  can  help  it^ 
sacrifice  her  music  to  her  doctrine,  but  under  her  singing  robes  yon 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  philosopher's  cloak.  It  would  have  all 
come  right,  I  think,  if  she  had  lived  a  few  years  longer ;  she  woold 
have  risen  buoyantly  again  and  sung  like  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate ; 
but  in  this  second  volume  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  at  times  too 
heavily  weighted  to  soar  high  ;  there  are  signs  of  effort ;  at  times  she 
is  weary. 

She  herself,  indeed,  during  her  later  years  had  come  to  believe  that 
philosophy  rather  than  poetry  was  her  true  vocation.  In  1876  she 
had  met  Dr.  Lewins  at  Southport,  and  he  at  once  acquired  a  remark* 
able  ascendency  over  her  mind.  He  recognised  her  genius,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  her  intellectual  development.  He  was  most  con- 
8tant  and  generous  in  his  kindness  to  her.  He  had  a  philosophical 
faith  of  his  own,  for  which  he  was  eager  to  secure  disciples, 
and  he  saw  that  Miss  Naden  would  make  a  most  charming  and 
effective  apostle.  She  felt  and  welcomed  his  power  over  her.  His 
conversation  stimulated  her  thought,  his  theory  of  the  Universe  gave 
it  a  definite  direction.  It  was  with  his  advice,  I  imagine,  that  she 
laid  out  the  scheme  of  her  scientific  studies  at  Mason's.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  with  his  concurrence  that  in  1884  she  joined  a  "  section  " 
of  the  Birmingham  Natural  History  and  Microscopical  Society,  formed 
for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  She  soon 
became  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  was  so  impressed  by  the  power  shown  in  some  of  her  writings 
that  she  wrote,  at  his  request,  a  reply  to  what  is  described  as  "  Mi. 
Lilly s libel  on  Utilitarianism  in  the  Fortnightly''  The  reply,  howeveri 
was  too  long,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  judgment,  for  publication  in  a  magazine, 
but  he  considered  **  the  main  point  good  when  reached."  * 

The  philosophical  creed  which,  under  Dr.  Lewins's  teaching,  Miss 
Naden  accepted  is  called  '^  Hylo-Idealism."  No  man  can  give  an  accurate 
exposition  of  any  philosophical  theory,  unless  at  some  time  or  other 
in  his  life  he  has  been  able  to  think  himself  into  the  intellectual 
jwsition  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  theory  appears  to  contain  a 
coherent  account  of  man,  and  of  man's  relations  to  the  universe.  But 
I  have  been  unable  to  think  myself  into  the  position  of  the  Hylo-Idealists, 
and  I  am  therefore  disqualified  for  expounding  their  system.  The  theory 
begins,  however,  on  familiar  groiyid  ;  its  first  position  is  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  thing  as  it  is ;  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative. 
Its  second  position  is  also  well  known  to  all  students  of  philosophy ; 
it  assumes  that  if  all  knowledge  is  relative^  all  knowledge  is  purely 

♦  "  Memoir."  p.  47. 
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SHhJe4^tive ;  forget  ting  that  a  relation  is  the  synthesis  of  two  terms, 
land  that  if  either  of  the  terms  is  suppressed,  there  is  no  relation. 
r*  Our  iini\  erse,"  says  Miss  Naden,  ^*  is  made  up  of  sensations  *  ,  .  • 
liind  beyond  sensation  we  cannot  pass," 

Practically  we  may  say  of  self,  as  Paul  of  Christ.     In  it  are  all  things 
ei-eatetl,  in  the  he^iven  and  npon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible, 
f^'hether  throne8  or  dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers  ;  all  things  ba\'e 
,  created  through  it,  and  unto  it,  and  self  is  bofoi'e  all  things,  and  in 
If  all  IhingH  consLNt."  * 

In  a  note  by  Dr*  Lewins,  to  one  of  Miss  Nadeo*8  essays  contained 
I  in  the   volume    from   which   I  have  just  quoted,  he  gives  his  own 
nccount  of  the  theory*     He   says  that   when  Napoleon,  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  objected  to  the  materialism  of   modem  science  by  pointing 
rto  the   at^rs,  and  asking,  *'  Who  made  ail  that  ?  **  the  answer  of  his 
mrans  was  probably  :  **  No  one  ;   they  are  eternal,**     But  Dr.  Lewias 
thinks  that  the  true  answer  would  have  been,  "  Yoursel/,**     What  you 
r«ee  is  a  vision,  or  organic  function,  of  your  own  sfrtsifarujU  organism."  t 
Up  to  this  point    the  theory  is  intelligible ;   it   looks  like  an  old 
friend,  though  in  a  new  dress.     This   is  Professor  TyndalTs  impres- 
sion.     *'  Extreme   pains,"   says  Dr.  Lewins,    ^'  have   been   wasted  in 
explaining  to  him  the  hylo-phenomenal  theorem  of  existence  which  he 
'obstinately  persists  in  confounding  with  Absolute  Idealism/'^      It  is 
Must  here    that    I    lose    the    path  ;  I    aui    as   dull    as    '*  onr    genial 
and   skilled   Royal    Institution    empiric,"   as  Dr.   Lewins   pleasantly 
describes  him.      By  some  process  of  thought,   which  I  cannot  trace, 
rX)r,  Lewins  believes,  and  Miss  Naden   believed,  that  it  is  possible  to 
[{)ads  from  a  ''  vision,  or  organic  function,''  of  the  **  nfmi/acieiU  organism'* 
af  the  individual  to  a  real  objective  universe.      '*  Matter,  so  far  from 
I4)e]ng  a  nonentity,  is  the  fans  d  orifjo  of  all  entities.''  § 

In   her  philosophical  expositions,  whatever  we  may  think  of  her 
nain  theory,  Miss  Naden  sliows  acuteness  and  a  charming  lightness 
[of  touch  ;  her  style  is  singularly  graceful   and   clear,   and   her   illus- 
itrations  are  felicitous.    She  wrote  a  large  number  of  papers  on  various 
i|)hilosophical  subjectSi  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Jovrnal  of 
tScienc*'  between  IHi;^!  and    1885,     I    had    read   one  or  two  of  these 
papers,  but  did  not  know  with  what  seriousness   and  earnestness  she 
held  her  new  creed  till  I  C4illed  upon  her  a  few  days  after  her  grand- 
mother's death.     Then  she  told  me  how  great  a  change  had   passed 
upm  her  whole  conception  of  human  life   and   destiny.      My    little 
f*  Consie  '*  who  was  to  write  me  a  treatise  on  the    ^*  Absolute  and 
Jnconditioned  "  had   indeed   faced    the    eternal    problem    of  human 
^thought,  but  had  reached  disastrous  conclusions.     The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  truth,  beaaty,  the  awful  contrasts  between  right  and  wrong, 

♦  '•  Induction  and   Deduction^  antl  otbcT    Essaji,**   by  Con«t«nc«  C.  W.    Nadeii. 
Sdited  bj  R.  Lewins,  M.D.     London  :  Uicker*  Ic  Son.     1S90. 
fJM.  p,  162.  ::  Ihid.  p  .14S.  5  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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the  glory  of  the  Supreme — she  had  come  to  think  that  all  are  the 
creations  of  the  grey  thonght^cells  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres*  Thia 
conversation,  in  which  she  was  as  frank  and  aftectionate  as  a  child 
aild  opened  to  me  all  her  heart-^  did  not  extend  to  the  philoaophical 
and  physiological  grounds  of  her  new  position  ;  with  the  shadow  of 
death  resting  on  the  honse  it  was  enough  to  talk  of  bow  life  looked 
to  her  now — and  death,  and  Christ,  and  the  mystery  beyond  death. 
She  seemed  very  firm,  and  yet  very  sad.  Hud  she  lived  longer  would 
she  have  been  content  with  her  new  creed  ? 

In  September  1887,  three  months  after  Ifrs.  Woodhill  died,  she 
left  England  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Daniell,  for  a  long  tour.  She 
went  to  Vienna  and  to  Buda-Pesth,  and  sailed  down  the  Danube  ; 
stayed  for  a  time  at  Constantinople ;  crossed  to  Broussa  j  visited 
Smyrna,  Baalbec,  and  Damascus;  and  spent  a  few^  weeks  in  Palestine. 
Then  she  went  to  Cairo  and  up  the  Nile  to  Assooan,  While  in  Egypt 
the  two  ladies  resolved  to  go  to  India.  They  went  to  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  to  Lucknow,  Benares,  Agra,  and  Delhi,  and  saw  the  Hima- 
layas  from  Darjeeling.  At  Mount  Aboo,  1^1  iss  Naden  had  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there  for  seven  weeks. 
She  and  her  friend  reached  England  in  June  1888* 

She  called  on  me  once  or  twice  after  her  return  and  told  me  that  she 
had  resolved  to  settle  in  London,  She  took  apartments,  first  in  Half 
Moon  Street  and  then  in  Old  Quebec  Street  ;  and  in  October  purchased 
1 14  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  was  much  interested  in  famish- 
ing her  house.  For  a  time  she  keenly  enjoyed  her  new  life,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  it  became  apparent  that  she  was  losing  her  bnoy* 
ancy  and  vigour.  Her  indomitable  resoluteness  enabled  her  to  defy 
her  physical  weakness,  and  she  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  her 
medical  attendants,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  rest*  In 
December  1889  her  condition  had  become  desperate,  and  her  only 
chance  of  life  was  va  submitting  to  an  operation.  The  operation  was 
Buccessfnlly  performed  by  Mr,  Lawson  Tait,  and  for  some  little  time 
it  was  hoped  that  she  might  have  sufficient  strength  to  recover.  But 
the  Indian  fever  had  drawn  too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  her 
splendid  con^itution  ;  her  strength  was  spent :  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  December  23  the  end  came. 

She  died  too  soon.  She  achieved  much  ;  she  promised  more  ;  had 
she  lived  twenty  years  longer,  I  believe  that  she  would  have  taken  a 
great  and  enduring  place  in  English  literature.  Even  among  the 
few  verses  which  she  wrote,  there  are  some»  I  think,  which  for  several 
generations  at  least,  will  retain  their  freshness  and  their  charm. 


E.  W.  Dalb. 


Blrmm^hsmx 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY 
ON   LITERATURE. 


IT  is  not  desirable  to  bring  the  element  of  party  politics  into  the 
world  of  books.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  inQuenc*^  of 
democracy  on  literature  without  borrowing  from  the  Radicals  one  of 
the  wiBQi3t  and  truest  of  their  watchwords.  It  is  of  no  use,  as  they 
remind  us,  to  he  afraid  of  the  people.  We  have  this  huge  mass  of 
ludiyiduals  around  us,  each  item  in  the  coagulation  struggling  to 
retain  and  to  exercise  its  liberty ;  aad,  while  we  are  perfectly  free  to 
like  or  dislike  the  condition  of  things  which  has  produced  this  phe- 
nomenon, to  be  alarmed,  to  utter  shrieks  of  fright  at  it,  is  to  resign 
all  pretension  to  be  heard.  We  may  belieye  that  the  whole  concern 
ia  going  to  the  dogs,  or  we  may  be  amusing  ourselves  by  printing 
Cook  s  tickets  for  a  monster  excursion  to  Boothia  Felix  or  other 
provinces  of  Utopia ;  to  be  fnightened  at  it,  or  to  think  that  we 
can  do  any  good  by  scolding  it  or  binding  it  with  chains  of  tow,  i» 
simply  silly.  It  moves,  and  it  canies  the  Superior  Person  with  it 
and  in  it,  like  a  mote  of  dust. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  influence  of  democracy  on  literature, 
it  seems  worse  than  useless  to  exhort  or  persuade.  All  that  can  in 
any  degree  be  interesting  must  be  to  study,  without  prejudice,  the 
signs  of  the  times,  to  compare  notes  about  the  weather,  and  tup  the 
intellectual  barometer  cheerfully.  This  form  of  inquiry  is  rarely 
att^^mpted  ia  a  perfectly  open  spirit,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  ia 
unquestionably  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  carry  through.  It  is  won- 
derfully easy  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  literary  Ro^arok,  to  say 
that  poetry  is  dead^  the  novel  sunken  into  its  dotage^  all  good  writing 
obsolete,  and  the  reign  of  darkness  begun.  There  are  writers  who 
do  this,  and  who  round  off  their  periods  by  attributing  the  whole 
condition  to  the  democratic  spirit,   like  the  sailor  in  that  delightful 
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old  piece  played  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  who  used  to  aum  up  the 
misfortunes  of  a  lifetime  with  the  recurrent  refrain,  **  It's  all  on 
account  of  Eliza."  The  '^  uncreating  words  "  of  these  pessimists  are 
dispiriting  for  the  moment,  but  they  mean  nothing.  Those  of  the 
optimist  do  not  mean  much  either.  A  little  more  effort  is  required 
to  produce  his  rose-coloured  picture,  but  we  are  not  really  persuaded 
that  because  the  brown  marries  the  blonde  all  is  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Nor  is  much  gained  by  prophecy.  We 
have  been  listening  to  a  gentleman,  himself  a  biographer  and  an 
historian,  who  predicts,  with  babe-like  naiveti^  that  all  literary  persons 
will  presently  be  sent  by  the  democracy  to  split  wood  and  draw  water, 
except,  perhaps,  **the  historian  or  biographer."  In  this  universal 
splitting  of  wood,  some  heads,  which  now  think  themselves  noiighty 
clever,  may  come  to  be  rather  disastrously  cracked.  It  was  not 
Camille  Desmoulins  whom  Fate  selected  to  enter  into  his  own  Promised 
Land  of  emancipated  literature. 

We  gain  little  by  a  comparison  of  our  modem  situation  with  that 
of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  The  parallel  between  the  state  of 
literature  in  our  world  and  that  in  Athens  or  Florence  is  purely 
academic.  Whatever  the  form  of  government,  literature  has  always 
been  aristocratic,  or  at  least  oligarchic.  It  has  been  encouraged  or 
else  tolerated ;  even  when  it  has  been  independent,  its  self-congratu- 
lations on  its  independence  have  shown  how  temporary  that  liberty 
was,  and  how  inmiinent  the  relapse  into  bondage.  The  peculiar  pro- 
tection given  to  the  arts  by  enlightened  commonwealths  surrounded  by 
barbaric  tyrannies  was  often  of  a  most  valuable  character,  but  it 
resembled  nothing  which  can  recur  in  the  modem  world.  The  stimulus 
it  gave  to  the  creative  temperament  was  due  in  great  measure  to  its 
exclusiveness,  to  the  fact  that  the  world  was  shut  out,  and  the  appeal 
for  sympathy  made  to  a  restricted  circle.  The  Republic  was  a  family 
of  highly  trained  intelligences,  barred  and  bolted  against  the  vast 
\  i  and  stupid  world  outside.     This  condition  can  never  be  re-established. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  that  it  knows  no  narrower  bonds  than 
those  of  the  globe,  and  its  success  is  marked  by  the  destruction  of  those 
very  ramparts  which  protected  and  inspirited  the  old  intellectual  free 
States. 

The  purest  and  most  elevated  form  of  literature,  the  rarest  and, 
at  its  best,  the  most  valuable,  is  poetry.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  popular  advance  in  power  has  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  great  verse,  then  all  the  rest  might 
be  taken  for  granted.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  interfere  with  our  vision,  and  make  it  exceedingly  diiBBcult  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  point.  Victor  Hugo  never  questioned  that 
the  poetical  element  was  needed,  but  he  had  occasional  qualms  about 
its  being  properly  demanded. 
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Ecoutez  \e  K"Vi?ur  sacrn  t 
Dans  votre  ouit,  «ans  lui  compl^tef 
Liii  flc'ul  a  le  frunt  eclairu  1'^ 

lie  sliouted,  but  tlie  very  energy  of  the  exclamation  si^ggests  a  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  its  complete  acceptability.  In  this  country,  the 
democracy  has  certainly  crowded  around  one  poet.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  nie  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  our  recent  literary  history,  that  Tennyson 
should  have  held  the  extraordinary  place  in  the  alTections  of  our  people 
which  has  now  been  his  for  nearly  half  a  century.  That  it  should 
be  so  delicate  and  so  /Eolian  a  music,  so  little  afl'ected  by  contemporary 
passion,  so  disdainful  of  adventitious  aids  to  popularity,  which  above 
all  others  has  attracted  the  universal  ear,  and  held  it  without  pro- 
ducing  weariness  or  satiety  ;  this,  1  confess,  appears  to  me  very  mar- 
vellous. Some  of  the  Laureate*3  best-loved  lyrics  have  Wen  before 
the  public  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Cowley  is  one  of  the  few 
English  poets  who  have  been,  during  their  lifetime,  praised  as  much 
as  Tennyson  has  been,  but  where  in  1720  was  the  fame  of  Cowley? 
Where  in  the  France  of  to*day  ai'e  the  M/idUtffioiu  and  the  ffarmonu^ 
of  Lamartine  ? 

If,  then,  we  might  take  Tennyson  as  an  example  of  the  result  of  the 
action  of  democracy  upon  literature,  we  might  indeed  congratulate 
ourselves.      But  a  moment's  reflection  shows  that  to  do  so   is  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.      The  wide  appreciation  of  such  delicate  and 
penetrating  poetry  is,  indeed,  an  example  of  the  influence  of  literature 
on   democracy,    but    hardly   of  democracy   on   literature.       We  may 
examine  the  series  of  Lord  Tenny?^on"s  volumes  with  care,  and  scarcely 
discover  a  copy   of  verses  in  which    he  can   be  detected  as  directly 
urged  to  expression  by  the  popular  taste.      This  prime  favourite  of  the 
educated  masses  has  never  courted  the  public,  nor  striven  to  serve  it. 
He  has  written  to  please  himself,  to  win  the  applause  of  the  ^^  little 
clan/*  and  each  round  of  salvos  from  the  world   outside  has  seemed  to 
startle  him  in  his  obstinate  retirement     If  it  has  grown  easier  and 
easier  for  him  to  consent  to  please  the  masses,  it  is  bepause  he  has 
familiarised  them  more  and  more  with  his  peculiar  accent.      He  haa 
led  literary  taste,  he  has  not  dreamed  of  following  it. 

What  is  true  of  Tennyson  is  true  of  most  of  our  recent  poets.  There 
one  exception,  however,  and  that  a  very  curious  one.  The  single 
Joglish  poet  of  high  rank  whose  works  seem  to  me  to  Ije  distinctly 
iffected  by  the  democratic  spirit,  nay,  to  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
Influence  of  democracy,  is  Hubert  Browning.  It  has  scarcely  been 
fiufficiently  noted  by  those  who  criticise  the  style  of  that  great  writer 
Ithat  the  entire  tone  of  his  writings  introduces  something  hitherto 
[unobserved  in  British  poetry.  That  something  is  the  repudiation  of 
I  the  recognised  oligarchic  attitude  of  the  poet  in    his  address  to  the 
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public.     Ifc  is  not  that  he  writes  or  does  not  write  of  the  poor.      It 
is  a  curious  mistake  to  expect  the  democratic  spirit  to  be  always  on  its. 
knees  adoring  the  proletariat.      To  the  true  democracy  all  are  veritably  1 
of  equal  interest^  and  even  a  belted  earl  may  be  a  man  and  a  brother. 
In  his  poems  Robert  Browning  si^oke  as  though  he  felt  himself  to  be 
walking  through  a  world  of  equals,  all  interesting  to  him,  all  worthy  of 
study.     This  is  the  secret  of  his  abrupt  familiar  appeal,   his  '*  Dare  I 
trust  the  same  to  you  ?  **     **  Look  oat,  see  the  gipsy  !  '*    '*  Yoa  would , 
fain  be  kinglier,  say,  than  I  am  ?  "  the  incessant  confidential  aside  to  ^ 
a  cloud  of  unnamed  witnesses,  the  conversational  tone,  things   all  of 
which  were  before  his  time  unknown  in  serious  verse.      Browning  iBi 
hail-fellow-well-met  with   aO  the  world,  from  queen   to  peasant,    and! 
half  of  what  is  called  his  dramatic  faculty  is  merely  the  result  of  his 
genius  for  making  friends  with  every  species  of  mankind. 

With  this  exception,  however,  the  principal  poetical  writers  of  our 
time  seem  to  be  unaliectedby  the  pressure  of  the  masses  around  them* 
They  ©elect  their  themes,  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  composition 
which  they  prefer,  concern  themselves  with  the  execution  of  their 
verses,  and  regard  the  opinion  of  the  millions  as  little  or  even  less 
than  their  great  forerunners  did  that  of  eraperor  or  prince-biahop. 
Being  born  with  quick  intelligences  into  an  age  burdened  by  social 
difficulties,  these  latter  occasionally  interest  them  very  acutely,  and 
they  write  about  them,  not,  I  think,  pressed  into  that  service  by  the 
democratic  spirit,  but  yielding  to  the  attraction  of  what  is  moving  atiJ 
picturesque*  A  wit  has  lately  said  of  the  most  popular,  the  mosl^i 
democratic  of  living  French  poets,  M.  Francois  Copp6e,  that  his  blazon 
is  '*  des  rimes  riches  sur  la  blouse  prole taire/*  But  the  central  fact 
to  a  critic  about  M.  Coppee'a  verse  is,  not  the  accident  that  he  writes 
about  poor  people,  but  the  essential  point  that  his  rhymes  are  richer 
and  his  verse  more  faultless  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  democracy  has  had  no  efiTect  on  his 
prosody,  and  the  rest  is  a  mere  matter  of  selection. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  highest 
examples  of  the  noblest  class  of  literature  the  more  we  become  per-  - 
snaded  that  democracy  has  scarcely  had  any  effect  upM>n  them  at  all. 
It  has  not  interfered  with  the  poets,  least  of  all  has  it  dictated  to 
them.  It  has  listened  to  them  with  respect ;  it  has  even  contemplated 
their  eccentricities  with  admiration ;  it  has  tried,  with  its  millions  of 
untrained  feet,  to  walk  in  step  with  them.  And  when  we  torn  from 
poetry  to  the  best  science,  the  best  history,  the  best  fiction,  we  find 
the  same  phenomenon.  Democracy  has  been  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
the  writings  of  Darwin;  but  who  can  trace  in  those  writings  the 
smallest  concession  to  the  judgment  or  desire  of  the  maaKS  ?  Darwin 
became  convinced  of  certain  theories.  To  the  vast  mass  of  the  pabUc 
these  theories  were  incredible,  unpalatable,  impious.     With  immenao  \ 
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utience,  withoufc  emphasis  of  any  kind,  he  proceeded  to  substantiate 
his  views,  to  enlarge  his  exposition  ;  and  gradually  the  cold  body  of 
democratic  opposition  melted  MX^und  that  fervent  atom  of  heat»  and, 
in  response  to  its  nnbroken  radiation,  became  warm  itself.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  new  democratic  condition  is  a  better  conductor 
than  the  old  oligarchical  one  was.  Darwin  produces  his  efiect  more 
steadily  and  rapidly  than  Galileo  or  Spinoza,  but  not  more  surely, 
witli  exactly  as  little  aid  from  without. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  summits  of  literature  are  concerned— the  great 
masters  of  style,  the  great  discoverers,  the  great  intellectual  illumina- 
tors— it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  them  is 
almost  niL  It  affords  them  a  wider  hearing,  and  therefore  a  prompter 
recognition.  It  gives  them  more  readers,  and  therefore  a  more  direct 
arrival  at  that  degree  of  material  comfort  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  investigations »  or  the  full  polish  of  their  periods.  It 
raay  spoil  them  with  its  flatteries,  or  diminish  tiieir  merit  by  seducing 
them  to  over-production ;  but  this  is  a  question  between  themselves 
and  their  own  souls.  A  syndicate  of  newspapers,  or  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  may  tempt  a  writer  of  to-day,  as  Villon  was  tempted  with 
the  wine-shop,  or  Coleridge  with  laudanum  ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  democracy.  Nor,  if  a  writer  of  real  power  is  neglected,  are  people 
more  or  less  to  blame  in  1891  than  they  were  for  letting  Otway  starve 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Some  people,  beloved  of  the  gods,  cannot 
be  explained  to  mankind  by  king  or  caucus. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  present  experience  goes,  we  may  relinquish 
the  common  fear  that  the  summits  of  literature  will  be  submerged  by 
democracy.  When  the  new  spirit  first  began  to  be  studied,  many 
whose  judgment  on  other  points  was  sound  enough  were  confident 
that  the  instinctive  programme  of  the  democratic  spirit  was  to  prevent 
intellectual  capacity  of  every  kind  from  developing,  for  fear  of  the 
ascendency  which  it  would  exercise.  This  is  communism,  and  means 
democracy  pushed  to  an  impossible  extremity,  to  a  point  from  which 
it  must  rebound.  No  doubt,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  masses  may  for  a  moment  wash  over  and  destroy  some 
phase  of  re^l  intellectual  distinction,  just  as  it  may  sweep  away,  also 
for  a  moment^  other  personal  conditions.  But  it  looks  as  though  the 
individuality  would  always  reassert  itself.  The  crowd  that  smashed 
the  porcelain  in  the  White  House  to  celebrate  the  election  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  had  to  buy  more  to  take  its  place.  The  White  House 
did  not  continue,  even  under  Jackson,  to  subsist  without  porcelain. 
In  the  same  way,  edicts  may  be  passed  by  communal  councils  for- 
bidding citizens  to  worship  the  idols  which  the  booksellers  set  up,  and 
even  that  consummation  may  be  reached,  to  which  a  prophet  uf  our 
own  day  looks  forward,  when  we  shall  all  be  forced  by  the  police  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  '^  the  craziest  sot  in  the  village  **  as  our  friend 
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and  equal ;  none  the  less  will  human  nature,  at  the  earliest  oppor 
tunity,  throw  off  the  bondage,  and  openly  prefer  Darwin  and  Tennyso] 
to  that  engaging  rustic.  Indeed,  all  the  signs  of  the  times  go  ti 
suggest  that  the  completer  the  democracy  becomes,  the  vaster  thi 
gap  will  be  in  popular  honour  between  the  great  men  of  letters  anc 
''  the  craziest  sot  in  the  village."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tyranny 
of  extreme  intellectual  popularity  may  prove  as  tiresome  as  other  an( 
older  tyrannies  were.  But  that's  another  story,  as  the  new  catchworc 
tells  us. 

Literature,  however,  as  a  profession  or  a  calling,  is  not  confined  t< 
the  writings  of  the  five  or  six  men  who,  in  each  generation,  represeni 
what  is  most  brilliant  and  most  independent.  From  the  leaders,  ii 
their  indisputable  greatness,  the  intellectual  hierarchy  descends  to  the 
lowest  and  broadest  class  of  workers  who  in  any  measure  hang  on  tc 
the  skirts  of  literature,  and  eke  out  a  living  by  writing.  It  is  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  this  vast  pyramid  that  we  should  look  to  see  most 
distinctly  the  signs  of  the  influence  of  democracy.  We  shall  not  find 
them  in  the  broad  and  featureless  residuum  any  more  than  in  the 
strongly  individualised  summits.  But  we  ought  to  discover  them  in 
the  writers  who  have  talent  enough  to  keep  them  aloft,  yet  not  enough 
to  make  them  indifierent  to  outer  support.  Here,  where  all  is  lost  or 
gained  by  a  successful  appeal  to  the  crowd  as  it  hastens  by,  we  might 

I W  expect  to  see  very  distinctly  the  effects  of  democracy,  and    here, 

'  jk;  perhaps,  if  we  look  closely,  we  may  see  them. 

ijH:  It  appears  to  me  that  even  here  it  is  not  so  easy  as  one  wonld 

'^  imagine  that  it  would  be  to  pin  distinct  charges  to  the  sleeve  of  the 

much-abused  democracy.     Let  us  take  the  bad   points   first.      The 
enlargement  of  the  possibleT  circle  of  an  author's  readers  may  awaken 
in  the  breast  of  a  man  who  has  gained  a  little  success,  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  one  in  another  field,  for  which  he  is  really  not  so 
well  equipped.     An  author  may  have  a  positive  talent  for  chnrch 
histoF}',  and  turning  from  it,  through  cupidity,  to  fiction,  may,  by 
addressing  a  vastly  extended  public,  make  a  little  more  money  by  his 
bad  stories  than  he  was  able  to  make  by  his  good  hagiology,  and  so 
act  to  the  detriment  of  literature.     Again,  an  author  who  has  made  a 
hit  with  a  certain  theme,  or  a  certain  treatment  of  that  theme,  may 
be  held  nailed  down  to  it  by  the  public  long  after  he  has  exhausted  it 
and  it  has  exhausted  him.     Again,  the  complaisance  of  the  public, 
and  the  loyal  eagerness  with  which  it  cries  *'Give,  give,"  to  a  writer 
that  has  pleased  it,  may  induce  that  writer  to  go  on  talking  long  after 
he  has  anything  to  say,  and  so  conduce  to  the  watering  of  the  milk 
of  wit.     Or — and  this  is  more  subtle  and  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
observe — ^the  pressure  of  conmionplace  opinion,  constantly  checking  a 
writer  when  he  shelves  away  towards  either  edge  of  the  trodden  path 
of  mediocrity,  may  keep  him  fiom  ever   adding  to   the  tqufanJiJ 
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originalities  of  literature.  This  shows  itself  in  the  disease  which  we 
may  call  Mudleitis,  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  fear  that  what 
you  are  inspired  to  say,  and  know  you  ought  to  say,  will  be  unpalat- 
able to  the  circulating  libraries,  that  "  the  wife  of  a  country  incum* 
bent,"  that  terror  before  which  Messrs.  Smith  fall  prone  upon  their 
faoee,  may  write  up  to  headquarters  and  expostulate.  In  all  these 
cases,  without  doubtj  we  have  iosftances  of  the  direct  influence  of 
democracy  upon  literature,  and  that  of  a  deleterious  kind,  Kot  one 
of  them,  however,  can  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  any  but  persons  of 
weak  or  faulty  character,  and  these  woold  probably  err  in  some  other 
direction,  even  at  the  court  of  a  grand  duke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  of  democratic  surroundings  are  felt 
in  these  middle   walks   of    literature.     The  appeal  to    a  very  wide 
audience  has  the  effect  of  giving   a  writer  whose  work  is  sound  but 
not  of    universal   interest,  an  opportunity   of    collecting,   piex^emeal, 
individual  readers  enough  to  support  him.     The  average  sanity  of  a 
democracy,  and  the  habit  it  encourages  of  immediate,  full,  and  candid 
discussion,  preserves  the  writer  whose  snare  is  eccentricity  from  going 
too  far  in  his  folly.     The  celebrated   eccentrics  of  past  literature,  the 
LyoophroDS  and  the  Gongoras,  the  Donnes  and  the  Gombrevilles,  were 
the  spokesmen  of  small  and  pedantic  circles,  disdainful  of  the  humaiv 
herd,  **  sets  **  whose  members  rejoiced  in  the  conceits  and  extravagance- 
of  their  respective  favourites,  and  enconraged  these  talented  personages^ 
to  make  mountebanks  of  themselves.     These  leaders  were  in  most 
cases  excessively  clever,  and  we  find  their  work,  or  a  little  of  it,  very- 
entertaining  as  we  cross  the  history  of  helles-ldires.      Bat  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that,  for  instance,  each  of  the  mysterious  writers  I 
have  mentioned  would,  in  a  democratic  age,  and  healthily  confronted 
with  pnblic  criticism,  have  been  able  to  make  a  much  wholesomer  and 
broader  use  of  his  cleverness.     The  democratic  spirit,  moreover,  may 
be  supposed  to  encourage  directness  of  utterance,  simplicity,,  vividness, 
and  lucidity.      I  say  it  may  be  supposed  to  do  so,  because  I  cannot 
perceive  that  with  ail  our  liberty  the  nineteenth  century  has  proceedecb^ 
any  farther  in  this  direction  than  the  hide-bound  eighteenth  conttiry 
was  able  to   do.      On   the  whole,  indeed,  I  find   it  very  difiicult  to- 
discover  that  democracy,  as  such,  is  affecting  the  cjuality  of  such  good 
literature  as  we  possess  in  any  very  general  or  obvious  way.     It  may 
be  that  we  are  ptill  under  the  oligarchic  tradition,  and  that  a  social 
revolution,  introducing  a  sudden  breach  in  our  habits,  and  perhaps 
paralysing  the  profession  uf  letters  for  a  few  years,  would  be  followed 
by  a  new  literature  of  a  decidedly  democratic  class.     We  are  speaking 
of  what  we  actually  see,  and  not  of  vague  mions  which  may  seem 
to  flit  across  the  spectral  mirror  of  the  future. 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  quality  of  the  best  literature  to  the 
quantity  of  it,  then  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  so  indifferent  or  so 
VOL,  UX.  2  M 
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optimistic  an  attitade.  The  democratic  habit  does  not,  if  I  am.  coma 
make  much  difference  in  the  way  in  which  good  authors  write,  but  i 
very  much  affects  the  amount  of  circulation  which  their  writing^  obtaii 
The  literature  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  is  that  of  whic 
analysis  can  take  cognisance,  the  writing  which  possesses  a  measnrc 
at  least,  of  distinction,  of  accomplishment,  that  which,  in  every  claai 
belongs  to  the  tradition  of  good  work.  It  is  very  easy  to  draw- 
rough  line,  not  too  high,  above  which  all  may  fsurly  be  treated  a 
literature  in  posse  if  not  in  esse.  In  former  ages,  almost  all  that  wc 
published,  certainly  all  that  attracted  public  attention  and  secure 
readers,  was  of  this  sort.  The  baldest  and  most  grotesque  Elizabetha 
drama,  the  sickliest  romance  that  lay  with  Bibles  and  with  hilUts^dau 
on  Belinda's  toilet-table,  the  most  effete  didactic  poem  of  the  Haylc 
and  Seward  age,  had  this  quality  of  belonging  to  the  literary  cam] 
It  was  a  miserable  object,  no  doubt,  and  wholly  without  value,  bat  i 
wore  the  king's  uniform.  If  it  could  have  been  better  written,  : 
would  have  been  well  written.  But,  as  a  result  of  democracy,  whi 
is  still  looked  upon  as  the  field  of  literature  has  been  invaded  b 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  so  active  and  so  numerous,  that  thej 
threaten  to  oust  the  soldiery  themselves ;  persons  in  every  variety  o 
costume,  from  court-clothes  to  rags,  but  Agreeing  only  in  this^  tha 
they  are  not  dressed  as  soldiers  of  literature. 

These  amateurs  and  specialists,  these  writers  of  books  that  are  no 
books,  and  essays  that  are  not  essays,  are  peculiarly  the  product  of  i 
democratic  age.  A  love  for  the  distinguished  parts  of  literature,  anc 
«ven  a  conception  that  such  parts  exist,  is  not  common  among  men, 
and  it  is  not  obvious  that  democracy  has  led  to  its  encourage- 
ment. Hitherto  the  tradition  of  style  has  commonly  been  respected : 
no  very  open  voice  having  been  as  yet  raised  against  it.  But  witl 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  it  remains  nothing  but  a  mystery,  and 
one  which  they  secretly  regard  with  suspicion.  The  enlargement  ol 
*i»  the  circle  of  readers  merely  means  an  increase  of  persons  who,  without 

r^  an  ear,  are   admitted  to   the  concert  of  literature.     At  present  they 

}  listen  to   the  traditional  sonatas  and   mazurkas  with  bored   respect, 

1^  but  they  are  really  longing  for  music-hall  ditties  on  the  concertina. 

i[  To  this  ever-increasing   congregation   of   the   unmusical    cdmes  the 

technical  amateur,  with  his  dry  facts  and  exact  knowledge ;  the 
flippant  amateur,  with  his  comic  '*  bits  "  and  laughable  miscellanies  ; 
the  didactic  and  religious  amateur,  anxious  to  mend  our  manners 
and  save  our  souls.  These  people,  whose  power  must  not  be  slighted, 
and  whose  value,  perhaps,  can  only  relatively  be  denied,  have  some- 
thing definite,  something  serviceable  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  paper  or 
a  magazine  or  a  book.  What  wonder  that  they  should  form  dangerooa 
rivals  to  the  writer  who  is  assiduous  about  the  way  in  which  a  thing 
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is  said,  and  careful  to  produce  a  solid  and  harmomons  effect  by 
characteristic  language  ? 

It  was  maialy  during  the  close  of  the  aeventeenth  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  thattliis  body  of  technical,  professional, 
and  non-literary  writing  began  to  develop.  We  owe  it,  without 
doubt,  to  the  spread  of  eicact  knowledge  and  the  emancipation  of 
speculative  thought*  It  was  from  the  law  first,  then  from  divinity, 
then  from  science,  and  last  from  philosophy  that  the  studied  graces 
were  excluded — a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  positive  expression.  If  a 
writer  on  precise  themes  were  to  adojjt  to-day  the  balanced  elegance 
of  Evelyn  or  Shaftesbury's  stately  and  harmonious  periods,  he  would 
either  be  read  for  his  style  and  his  sentiment  or  not  at  all  People 
would  go  for  their  information  elsewhere.  No  doubt,  in  a  certain 
sense,  this  change  is  due  to  the  democracy ;  it  is  due  to  the  quicken- 
ing and  rarifying  of  public  life,  to  the  creation  of  rapid  needs,  to  a 
breaking  down  of  barriers.  But  so  long  as  the  books  and  papers 
which  deal  with  professional  matters  do  not  utterly  absorb  the  field, 
60  long  as  they  leave  rime  and  space  for  pure  literature,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  positively  injure  the  latter,  though  they  must 
form  a  constant  danger  to  it.  At  times  of  public  ferment,  when 
great  constitutional  or  social  problems  occupy  universal  attention , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  ripens  into  real  injury.  When 
newspapers  are  full  of  current  events  in  political  and  social  life,  the 
graver  kind  of  books  are  slackly  bought,  and  *Hhe  higher  criticism" 
disappears  from  the  Reviews,  We  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in 
which  such  a  crowding  out  should  become  chronic,  when  the  nervous 
system  of  the  public  should  crave  such  incessant  shocks  of  actuality, 
that  no  time  should  be  left  for  thought  or  sentiment.  We  might 
arrive  at  the  condition  in  which  Wordsworth  pictured  the  France  of 
ninety  years  ago  : — 

**  Perpetual  cmptiut'ss  !  uncf^asiiiR  change  I 
No  single  volume  pammount,  no  code^ 
No  miLSter  spirit,  uo  deturmtuerl  road  ; 
But  cquaUy  a  want  of  books  and  men  1 " 

When  we  feel  inclined  to  forebode  such  a  shocking  lapse  into  bar- 
barism, it  may  help  us  if  we  reflect  how  soon  France,  in  spite  of,  or 
by  the  aid  of,  democracy,  threw  off  the  burden  of  emptiness.  The 
intellectual  destitution  of  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  the  passionate  avidity  with  which,  on  the  return  of  political  tran- 
quillity, France  threw  herself  back  on  literary  and  artistic  avocations, 
should  strengthen  the  nerves  of  those  pessimists  who,  at  the  slightest 
approach  to  a  similar  condition  in  modem  England,  declare  that  our 
intellectual  prestige  is  sunken,  never  to  revive.  There  is  a  great 
elasticity  in  the  tastes  of  the  average  man,  and  when  they  have  beexi 
pushed  violently    in  one  direction  they  do  not  remain  lixed  there. 
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but  Bwlng  with    equal    force    to    the    opposite  side.      The  seathetk 
part  of  mankind  may  be  obacured,  it  caimot  be  obliterated. 

The  present  moment  appears  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  unhAppy 
one  for  indalging  in  gloomy  diatribes  against  the  democracy.  Bookie 
although  they  constitute  the  most  durable  part  of  literature,  are  not, 
in  this  day,  by  any  means  its  sole  channel.  Periodical  literature  ha^ 
certainly  been  becoming  more  and  more  democratic  ;  and  if  the  editors 
of  our  newspapers  gauge  in  any  degree  the  taste  of  their  readers,  till 
taste  must  be  becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  formal  and 
distinctive  parts  of  writiug.  A  few  years  ago,  the  London  news- 
papers were  singularly  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  books  and  of  the 
men  who  wrote  them.  An  occasional  stately  column  of  the  Times 
represented  almost  all  the  notice  which  a  daily  paper  would  take  of 
a  volume.  The  provincial  press  was  still  worse  provided  ;  it  aflbrdHi 
no  light  at  all  for  such  of  its  clients  as  were  ^rroping  their  way  in  th* 
darkness  of  the  book*market.  AH  this  is  now  changed.  One  or  two 
of  the  evening  newspapers  of  London  deserve  great  commendation  for 
having  dared  to  treat  literary  subjects,  in  distinction  from  mer? 
reviews  of  books,  as  of  immediate  public  interest.  Their  example 
has  at  length  t|uickened  some  of  the  morning  papers,  and  has  sprejii 
into  the  provinces  to  such  a  signal  degree  that  several  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  North  of  England  are  now  served  with  llteraij 
matter  of  a  quality  and  a  fulness  not  to  be  matched  in  a  Biogfe 
London  daily  twenty  years  ago.  When  an  eminent  raan  of  lett^^ 
dies,  the  comments  which  the  London  and  country  pre^s  make  upo« 
his  career  and  the  nature  of  his  work  are  oftsn  quite  astonishing  in 
their  fulness  ;  space  being  dedicated  to  these  notices  such  as,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  grudged  to  a  politician  or  to  a  priase^ 
tighter.  The  newspapers  are  the  most  democratic  of  all  vehicles  of 
thought,  and  the  prominence  of  literary  discussion  in  their  columm 
does  not  look  as  though  the  democracy  was  anxious  to  be  thought 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  literature. 

In  all  this  bustle  and  reverberation,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  not  much  place  for  those  who  desire,  like  Jean  Chapelain,  to 
live  in  innocence,  with  Apollo  and  with  their  books.  There  can  be  do 
question,  that  the  tendency  of  modem  life  is  not  favourable  to  seques- 
tered hterary  scholarship.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  even  in  the  present  dayj  when  a  Thomas  Love  Peacock  or  an 
Edward  Fitzgerald  hides  himself  in  a  careful  seclusion,  like  some  rari 
aquatic  bird  in  a  backwater,  his  work  slowly  becomes  manifest,  and 
receives  due  recognition  and  honour.  Such  authors  do  not  etnjoj 
great  sales,  even  when  they  become  famous,  but,  in  spite  of  their 
opposition  to  the  temper  of  their  time,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  impoBed 
by  their  own  peculiarities  of  tempemment,  they  receive,  in  the  long 
run,  a  fair  measure  of  success.      They  have  their   houi',    sooner  or 
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ar.  More  than  that  no  author  of  their  type  coald  have  under  any 
orm  of  political  government,  or  at  any  period  of  history.  They 
should  not,  and,  in  fairness  it  must  be  said  they  rarely  do,  complain. 
They  know  that  **  Dieu  paie,"  as  Alphonse  Karr  said,  "  maig  il  ne 
paie  pas  tous  les  samedia." 

It  in  the  writers  who  want  to  be  paid  every  Saturday  upon  whom 
democracy  produces  the  worst  effect*  It  ia  not  the  neglect  of  the 
public,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  the  money  can  be  wheedled  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  public  on  tritling  occasions  that  constitutes  a 
danger  to  literature.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  almost  un- 
mixed shoddy  now  produced  and  sold,  and  the  peril  is  that  authors 
who  are  capable  of  doing  better  things  will  be  seduced  into  adding  to 
this  wretched  product  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  We  are  highly 
solicitous  nowadays,  and  it  is  most  proper  that  we  should  be,  alxjut 
adequate  payment  for  the  literary  worker.  But  as  long  as  that  pay- 
ment is  in  no  sort  of  degree  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  article 
he  produces,  the  qn  est  ion  of  its  scale  of  payment  must  remain  one 
rather  for  his  solicitor  than  for  the  critics.  The  importance  of  our 
own  Society  of  Authors,  for  instance,  lies,  it  appears  to  me,  in  its  con- 
etituting  a  sort  of  firm  of  solicitors  acting  solely  for  literary  clients. 
.But  the  moment  we  go  further  than  this,  we  get  into  difficulties. 
The  money  standard  tends  to  become  the  standard  of  meat.  At  a 
recent  public  meeting,  while  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
technical  writers  was  speaking  for  the  literary  profession,  one  of  those 
purveyors  of  tenth -rate  tiction,  who  supply  stories,  as  they  might 
jBupply  vegetables,  to  a  regular  market,  was  hoard  to  say  with  scorn, 
**  Call  him  an  author?*'  ''Why,  yes!**  her  neighbour  replied^ 
'*  don't  you  know  he  has  written  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so  ?  "  *'Well," 
said  the  other,  **  I  should  like  to  know  what  his  sales  are  before  1 
allowed  he  was  an  author/' 

It  would  be  highly  inopportune  to  call  for  a  return  of  the  bond  Jidt 
eales  of  those  of  our  leading  authors  who  are  not  novelists.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  such  indulgence  to  the  idlest  curiosity  will  ever  be 
conceded.  But  if  such  a  thing  were  done,  it  would  probably  reveal 
fiome  startling  statistics.  It  would  be  found  that  many  of  those  whose 
names  are  only  next  t-o  the  higher t  in  public  esteem  do  not  receive 
more  than  the  barest  pittance  from  their  writings,  even  from  those 
which  are  most  commonly  in  the  mouths  of  their  contemporaries.  To 
mention  only  two  writers,  but  these  of  singular  eminence  and  promi- 
nence,  it  was  not  until  the  later  years  of  their  lives  that  either  Robert 
Browning  or  Matthew  Arnold  began  to  be  sure  of  even  a  very  mode- 
rate pecuniary  return  on  their  books.  The  curious  point  was  that  lioth 
of  tliem  achieved  fame  of  a  wide  and  brilliant  nature  long  before  their 
books  began  to  ''  move/*  as  publishers  call  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  think 
of  an   example  of  this  curious  fact   more   surprising  than  this,  that 
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"  Friendship's  Garland  "  daring  many  years  did  not  pass  out  of  one 
moderate  edition*  This  book^  published  when  Araold  was  filling 
months  of  men  with  his  paradoxical  utterances,  lighted  up  all  throng 
with  such  wit  and  charm  of  style  as  can  hardly,  of  its  kind,  be  paral- 
leled in  recent  prose ;  a  masterpiece,  not  dealing  with  remote  or 
abstruse  questions,  but  with  burning  matters  of  the  day — this  enter- 
taining and  admirably  modern  volume  enjoyed  a  sale  which  would 
mean  deplorable  failure  in  the  case  of  a  female  novelist  of  a  perfectly 
subterranean  order.  This  case  could  be  paralleled,  no  doubt,  by  a  dozen 
others,  equally  striking.  I  have  just  taken  up  a  volume  of  liumour, 
the  prodaction  of  a  *'  funny  man  "  of  the  moment,  and  I  see  on  its 
title-page  the  statement  that  it  is  in  its  om^  huudred  and  nineteenth 
edition.  Of  this  book  119,000  copies  have  been  bought  during  a 
space  of  time  equal  to  that  iu  which  ^tatthew  Arnold  sold  probably 
about  119  copfes  of  "  Friendship's  Garland.*'  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that,  though  it  may  buy  well,  the  de* 
mocracy  buys  wisely. 

It  is  this  which  makes  me  fear  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  democratic 
spirit  is  influencing  disadvantageously  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality  of  good  literature.  It  seems  to  be  starving  its  best  mea,  and 
helping  its  coarsest  Jeshuruns  to  wax  fat.  The  good  authors  write 
as  they  would  have  written  under  any  circumstances,  valuing  their 
work  for  its  own  sake,  and  enjoying  that  state  of  happiness  of  whic 
Mr-  William  ^lorris  has  been  speaking,  '*  the  happiness  only  possit 
to  artists  and  thieves/'  But  while  they  produce  in  this  happy  mood, 
the  democracy,  which  honours  their  names  and  displays  an  inei 
plicabie  curiosity  about  their  persons,  is  gradually  exterminating  thei 
by  borrowing  their  books  instead  of  buying  them,  and  so  reducing 
them  to  a  level  just  below  the  possibility  of  living  liy  pure  literature. 
The  result  is,  as  any  list  of  the  most  illustrious  living  authors  (not 
novelists)  will  snggest,  that  scarcely  a  single  man  or  woman  of  them 
has  Hved  liy  the  production  of  books.  An  amiable  poet  of  the  olde 
school,  whose  name  is  everywhere  mentioned  with  honour,  used  to  sad 
that  he  published  books  instead  of  keeping  a  carriage,  as  his  fortune 
would  not  permit  him  to  afford  both  of  those  luxuries.  When  we 
think  of  the  prizes  which  literature  occasionally  offered  to  serious 
work  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  as  thongh  there  had  been  a 
very  distinct  retrogression  in  this  respect. 

The  novel,  in  short,  tends  more  and  more  to  become  the  only 
professional  branch  of  literature ;  and  this  is  unfortunate,  because 
novel  is  the  branch  which  shelters  the  worst  work.  In  other  sections" 
of  pure  letters,  if  work  is  not  in  any  way  good,  it  is  cast  forth  and  no 
more  heard  of.  But  a  novel  may  be  utterly  silly,  be  condemned  by 
every  canon  of  taste,  be  ignored  by  the  press,  and  yet  may  enjoy  a 
mysterious  success,  pass  through  tens  of  editions,  an<i  start  its  anthor 
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on  a  career  wliich  may  lead  to  opalence.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  it  is  that  attracts  the  masses  to  books  of  this  kind.  How 
do  they  hear  of  them  in  the  first  instance?  Why  does  one  vapid  and 
lady-like  no7ei  speed  on  its  way,  while  eleven  others,  apparently  just 
like  nnto  it,  sink  and  disappear  ?  IIow  is  the  public  appetite  for  this 
in.sipidity  to  be  reconciled  with  the  partiality  of  the  same  readers  for 
stories  by  writers  of  real  excellence  ?  Why  do  those  who  have  once 
pleased  the  public  continue  to  please  it,  whatever  lapses  into  careless- 
ness and  levity  they  permit  themselves  ?  I  have  put  these  questions 
over  and  over  again  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  observe  and  take 
advantage  of  tlie  fluctuations  of  the  book-market,  but  they  give  no 
intelligible  reply*  If  the  Sphinx  had  asked  CEdipus  to  explain  the 
position  of  **  Edna  Lyall,"  he  would  have  had  to  throw  himself  from 
the  rock. 

If  the  novelists,  bad  or  good,  showed  in  their  work  the  influence 
of  democracy,  they  would  reward  study.  But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
that  they  do.  The  good  oneSj  from  Mr,  George  Meredith  downwards^ 
write  to  please  theniselves,  in  their  own  manner,  just  like  as  do  the 
poets,  the  critics,  and  the  historians,  leaving  it  to  the  crowd  to  take 
their  books  or  let  them  He.  The  commonplace  ones  write  blindly, 
following  the  dictates  of  their  ignorance  aud  their  inexperience,  wait* 
ing  for  the  chance  that  the  capricious  public  may  select  a  favourite 
from  their  ranks.  Almost  the  only  direct  infinence  which  the 
democracy,  as  at  present  constituted  in  England,  seems  to  bring  to 
bear  on  novels,  is  the  narroiy ing  of  the  sphere  of  incident  and  emotion 
within  which  they  may  disport  themselves.  It  would  be  too  complicated 
and  dangerous  a  que-stion  to  ask  here,  at  the  end  of  an  article,  whether 
that  restriction  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad.  The  undeniable  fact  is  that 
whenever  an  English  novelist  has  risen  to  protest  against  it»  the  weight 
of  the  democracy  has  been  exercised  to  crush  him.  He  has  been 
voted  "  not  quite  nice,"  a  phrase  of  hideous  import.,  as  fatal  to  a 
modem  writer  as  the  inverted  thumb  of  a  Roman  matron  was  to  a 
gladiator.  But  all  we  want  now  is  a  very  young  man  strong  enough, 
sincere  enough,  and  popular  euough  to  insist  on  being  listened  to 
when  he  speaks  of  real  tbings^ — ^and  perhaps  we  have  found 
him. 

One  great  novelist  our  race  has  however  produced,  who  seems  not 
only  to  write  under  the  influence  of  democracy,  but  to  be  absolutely 
inspired  by  the  democratic  spirit.  This  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  and 
it  is  only  by  admitting  this  isolation  of  his,  I  think,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  just  comprehension  of  his  place  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  secret  of  his  extreme  popularity  in  America,  except 
in  a  certain  Europeanised  cliqoe ;  it  is  the  secret  of  the  instinctive 
dislike  of  him,  amounting  to  a  blind  hereditary  prejudice,  which  is 
so  widely   felt  in  this  country.      Mr,    Howells   is   the  most    exotic, 
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perhaps  the  only  truly  exotic  writer  of  great  diBtinction  whom  America 
has  produced;  Emerson,  and  the  school  of  Emerson  in  its  widest 
sense,  being  too  self-consciously  in  revolt  against  the  English 
oligarchy,  out  of  which  they  sprang,  to  be  truly  distinguished  from  it 
But  England,  with  its  aristocratic  traditions  and  codes,  does  not  seem 
to  weigh  with  Mr.  Howells.  His  books  suggest  no  rebellion  against, 
nor  subjection  to,  what  simply  does  not  exist  for  him  or  for  his 
readers.  He  is  superficially  irritated  at  European  pretensions,  but 
essentially,  and  when  he  becomes  absorbed  in  his  work  as  a  creative 
artist,  he  ignores  everything  but  that  vast  level  of  middle-class 
American  society  out  of  which  he  sprang,  which  he  faithfully  repre- 
sents, and  which  adores  him.  To  English  readers,  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Howells  must  always  be  something  of  a  puzzle,  even  if  they  partly 
like  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  hate  them.  But  to  the  average 
educated  American  who  has  not  been  to  Europe,  these  novels  appear 
the  most  deeply  experienced  and  ripely  sympathetic  product  of 
modern  literature. 

When  we  review  the  wholo  field  of  which  Fome  slight  outline  has 
here  been  attempted,  we  see  much  that  may  cheer  and  encourage  ns, 
and  something,  too,  that  may  cause  grave  apprehension.  The  alert- 
ness and  receptivity  of  the  enormous  crowd  which  a  writer  may  now 
hope  to  address  is  a  pleasant  feature.  The  hammering  away  at  an 
idea  without  inducing  it  to  enter  anybody's  ears  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  What  was  whispered  in  London  yesterday  afternoon  was  known 
in  New  York  this  morning,  and  we  have  the  comments  of  America 
upon  it  with  our  five  o'clock  tea  to-day.  But  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
benefit,  for  if  an  impression  is  now  quickly  made,  it  is  as  quickly 
lost,  and  there  is  little  profit  in  seeing  people  receive  an  idea  whidi 
they  will  immediately  forget.  Moreover,  for  those  who  write  what 
the  millions  read,  there  is  something  disturbing  and  unwholesome  in 
this  public  roar  that  is  ever  rising  in  their  ears.  They  ensconce 
themselves  in  their  study,  they  draw  the  curtains,  light  the  lamp,  and 
plunge  into  their  books,  but  from  the  darkness  outside  comes  that 
distracting  and  agitating  cry  of  the  public  that  demands  their 
presence.  This  is  a  new  temptation,  and  indicates  a  serious  danger. 
But  the  popular  writers  will  get  used  to  it,  and  when  they  reaUae 
how  little  it  really  means  it  may  cease  to  disturb  them.  In  the 
meantime,  let  no  man  needlessly  dishearten  his  brethren  in  this  world 
of  disillusions,  by  losing  faith  in  the  ultimate  survival  and  continuance 
of  literature. 

Edmund  Gossb. 


A  BASIS  OF  POSITIVE  MORALITY. 


fTIHE  desire  for  a  baaia  of  positire  morality  has  greatly  iacreaaed 
I  amongst  thinking  men  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe.  The  chief  reason  for  this  de&ire  is  the  conviction 
that  the  existing  foniidationsof  morality  are  neither  universal  nor  per- 
manent. The  theory  is  distinct  from  the  practice,  and  there  is  no 
theory  whatever  that  is  generally  accepted  even  in  Europe,  without 
mentioning  the  vast  populations  outside  of  it.  Theories  of  morality 
are  taught  by  the  authoritative  representatives  of  different  religions, 
but  they  are  not  identical  and  they  have  not  the  same  weight  and  im- 
portance relatively  to  ritual  and  dogma.  Again,  they  are  not  maintained 
from  age  to  age  with  the  same  steadiness  and  energy.  A  Church  hardly 
ever  fails  to  maintain  its  ritss  and  ceremonies  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  very  powerful  Churches,  at  times  when  their  power  was  irresistible 
and  almost  beyond  question,  have  failed  to  maintain  morality  amongst  the 
laity,  although  that  very  laity  was  strongly  attached  to  its  own  ortho- 
doxy and  proud  of  its  religious  belief.  The  most  striking  example  is 
that  of  Louis  XTV.  and  his  courtiers^he  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Roman  Catholic,  hating  Protestants,  without  the  slightest  respect  for 
their  superior  morality,  and  setting,  for  his  own  part,  the  double  ex* 
ample  of  undisguised  adultery  and  unimpeachable  orthodoxy.  The 
power  of  the  Church  in  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  so  tremendous  that  Nonconform- 
ists were  visited  with  the  heaviest  disabilities,  yet  the  morals  of  good 
society  only  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Heresy  was  punished  without 
mercy,  and  adultery  was  not  punished,  whilst  immorality  in  dealings 
was  so  common  that  public  corruption  became  as  scandalous  as  it  is 
Qow  in  Turkey  or  Morocco. 
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Rome  itself,  under  tte  Popes,   when  ecclesiastical    anthority  was 
strong  enough  to  prohibit  all  freedom  of  thought  and  worship,   ought 
to  have  been  exceptionally  moralj  but  although  ecclesiastical  authority 
could  make  the  place  a  city  of  ceremomeSj  it  never  rais^  Papal  Rom^  1 
to  a  higher  level  of  morality  than  the  low  level  of  Southern  Kurope^i 
Few  Churches  have  enjoyed  more  unquestioned  authority    than  that^ 
posseesed  by  the  Anglican  Church  over  the  English  aristocracy  daring 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  drinking  and  swearing 
were  much  commoner  in  those  days  than  they  are   now,    and  sexual 
libertinage  was  as  frequent  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  inference  is  that  although  morality  may  be  adopted  and  taugbt 
theoretically  by  a  priesthood,  it  is  not,  in  practice,  held  to  be  so 
important  in  religious  fellowship  as  ritual.  If  morality  held  tJie  first 
place,  it  would,  of  itself,  form  a  bond  of  union  stronger  than  ritual. 
Moral  men  of  different  religions  would  associate  together  in  spite  of 
ceremonial  differences,  and  form  a  class,  a  sort  of  moral  aristocracy, 
setting  the  example  of  a  better  life.  Such  a  class  would  encourage 
the  practice  of  truthfulness  in  word  and  deed,  as  well  as  of  sexual 
purity.  The  actual  state  of  things  is  entirely  different  fix>ui  this 
imaginary  one.  It  is  the  identity  of  outward  ceremonial  that  forms 
the  social  bond,  and  truthfulness  is  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  it  that 
the  false  profession  of  religious  beliefs  is  not  a  disqualification,  but  a 
passport.  It  is  well  known ^  too,  that  sexual  immorality,  provided 
only  that  it  has  not  brought  its  practitioners  into  the  divorce  court, 
is  more  readily  overlooked  than  unfashionableness  in  the  choice  of  a 
religion.  In  France  a  moral  Protestant  has  less  chance  of  being* . 
looked  upon  as  a  gentleman  than  an  immoral  Roman  Catholic,  and 
unless  English  country  life  has  greatly  altered  since  I  was  familiar 
with  it,  the  same  is  true  in  England  with  regard  to  Anglicanism  and 
Dissent.  Yet  in  both  countries  the  social  disfavour  that  weighs  upon 
the  weaker  religious  communities  is  not  morally  unfavourable  to 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  they  live  more  outside  of  the  vanities  of 
life  than  the  aristocracies,  they  have  a  better  opportunity  for  cultivating 
the  austerer  virtues.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  over  the  history  of 
Eugland,  France,  and  Italy,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  he  will  find  that 
the  most  immoral  periods  have  usually  coincided  with  the  irresistiblo 
domination  of  a  single  creed,  and  that  with  diversity  of  religious 
beliefs  has  arisen  a  more  advanced  morality.  In  times  of  persecution 
the  persecuted  have  usually  been  better  men  than  their  oppressors, 
and  as  sacerdotal  authority  has  declined,  the  moral  character  even  of 
the  dominant  priesthood  has  improved.  This  experience  of  the  past 
is  not  encouraging  for  the  theory  that  the  moral  direction  of  tho 
world  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  central  religious  authorityj 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Pope*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  a 
diversity  of  religions  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  morality,  it  is 
evidently  not  favourable  to  an  identity  of  moral  views,  as  the  different 
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creeds  are  likely  to  have  a  variety  of  moral  standards,  and  this  leads 
to  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  poasible  to  discover  some 
basis  of  positive  morality  equally  acceptable  by  all  men. 

Outside  of  the  diiferent  creeda  what  have  we  ?  There  is  Custom^ 
the  guide  of  the  nnthinking  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  are  weary 
because  they  have  thonght  too  much.  And  there  is  Nature,  which 
all  phQosophers  interrogate  and  which  gives  the  clearest  answers  on 
all  physical  questions  and  the  most  confusing  answers,  or  no  answers 
at  all,  on  moral  ones. 

It  is  evidently  in  vain  to  take  the  custom  of  any  one  people  and 
time  with  a  hope  of  making  it  universal.  Custom  is  in  its  nature 
both  local  and  temporary,  and  not  only  is  it  local,  but  it  belongs  to 
class  quite  as  much  as  to  locality.  There  are  three  questions  to  be 
asked  about  every  custom.  In  what  place  has  it  prevailed,  at  what 
date,  and  in  which  class?  There  is  the  custom  of  duelling,  for 
example,  once  prevalent  but  now  extinct  in  England,  still  surviving^ 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  but  especially  in  France.  If  you  ask  the 
third  question,  **  In  which  class  ?  '*  you  find  that  duelling  occurs  most 
frequently  amongst  journalists  and  politicians,  more  rarely  amongst 
officers.  Lawyers  do  not  often  fight ;  the  duel  very  seldom  happens 
in  the  commercial  classes ;  whilst  amongst  peasants^  clergymen,  and 
professors  it  never  happens  at  all.  The  custom  is  not  national  in  the 
sense  of  being  general  in  the  nation,  it  is  a  class  custom  only,  and 
chiefly  localised  in  Paris.  If  from  the  custom  you  go  to  the  opinion 
about  its  moral  value,  you  find  a  wide- spread  disapprobation,  joined  to 
a  feeling  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  salutary 
as  a  discipline  in  courage*  Present  English  opinion  looks  upon 
duelling  with  contempt,  but  this  is  quit©  a  modem  opinion,  due  in 
part  to  the  notion  that  it  is  French*  If  we  ask  what  moral  guidance 
is  to  be  had  from  custom  and  opinion  in  regard  to  duelling,  the  answer 
must  be  that  such  guidance  can  have  no  positive  character^  that  it  is 
not  universal  but  local,  and  that  even  in  the  town  where  duelling 
most  prevails,  the  opinion  that  imposes  it  is  nothing  but  a  class- 
opinion*  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming  that  the  duel,  even 
in  the  classes, which  now  practise  it,  will  be  a  permanent  institution. 
It  now  usually  stops  at  the  firat  wound,  however  slight,  which  is  a 
sign  of  decadence,  and  it  may  become  extinct  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  uncertainty  of  custom  as  a  bas^is  of  positive  morality  is  shown 
by  the  relaxing  of  former  stringency  about  marriage.  The  well-known 
case  of  George  Eliot  was  interesting  in  itself  as  evidence  of  the 
immensity  of  the  sacrifices  that  a  clear-headed  woman  will  make 
where  her  affections  are  concerned,  but  it  was  still  more  interesting 
as  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion.  An  for  George  Eliot 
herself,  her  conscience  was  absolutely  at  rest.  Her  moral  sense  waa 
exoeptionally  active,  yet  she  did  not  find  that  it  reproached  her  on 
aoooudt  of  what  she  regarded  as  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lewes.  There 
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is.  however,  a  well  founded  belief  that  indl vidua!  desirea  and  affection 
do  not  in  themselves  constitute  a  basis  of  positive  morality.  The  ba 
must  be  broader,  two  persons  cannot  alter  pnblic  morality  in  theirl 
own  favour.  And  yet  these  two  did  actually,  in  course  of  time,  obt 
a  remarkable  degree  of  tolerance  for  an  irregular  arrangement.  Ix>r 
Acton  once  made  a  striking  estimate  of  the  social  loss  incarred 
George  Eliot  on  account  of  her  liaison.  Her  position  in  London 
BOciety  might  have  been  one  of  the  highest,  yet  she  chose  a  lot  which, 
involved  almost  complete  retirement.  Still,  by  the  remarkable  power 
of  her  own  personality,  and  also  partly  by  the  visible  and  Bingle- 
minded  devotion  of  Mr,  Lewes,  George  Eliot  drew  around  her  a  circle 
which  included  the  kind  of  society  she  most  cared  for.  Uer  retire- 
raent  was  never  isolation,  and  in  course  of  time  the  outer  world  began 
to  speak  of  her  domestic  life  with  respect,  regretting  only  for  her  own 
sake  that  it  had  been  a  violation  of  ordinary  roles*  Half  a  dozen  cases 
Buch  as  hers  would  seriously  disturb  the  national  ideas  about  marriage. 
If,  then,  on  a  subject  of  this  supreme  importance,  public  opinion  is 
liable  t>  moditlcatiou,  there  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  a  need  far  a 
basis  of  positive  morality.  It  may  be  answered  that,  if  lay  opinion 
changes,  at  least  clerical  authority  remaias  the  same,  yet  nothing'  was 
so  remarkable  after  George  Eliot's  death  as  the  mild  tone  of  the 
clergy  who*  without  any  exception  that  came  under  mj  notice,  8}x»ke 
of  her  most  charitably  as  of  a  woman  sincerely  religious  in  her  own 
way,  though  that  way  might  not  have  been  exactly  theirs.  That 
this  mildness  was  not  due  to  any  blunting  of  the  clerical  moral  sense 
we  know  from  the  rightful  and  outspoken  clerical  condemnation  of 
those  cases  of  adultery  which  are  accompanied  by  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
which  destroy  the  peace  of  families.  This  admission  of  justice  instead 
of  a  hard  and  rigid  rule  is,  in  the  true  and  original  meaning  of  the 
word  msuisirt/^  the  considerrvtion  of  cases.  But  when  people  become 
fiufficiently  jnst  to  take  cases  into  consideration,  they  begin  to  reason, 
and  if  they  reason  they  set  an  example  which  takes  away  from  custom 
its  essential  authority,  its  right  to  settle  everything  at  once  and 
decisively  before  there  can  be  any  time  for  reasoning.  To  be  just  in 
such  a  case  as  that  of  George  Eliot  is  to  weaken  the  national  custom 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  social  importance.  When  Charlotte  Bronte 
wrote  *'  Jane  Eyre,"  she  presented  the  problem  with  unexampled 
vividness  and  power.  May  a  man  who^e  home  is  desolate  reconstruct 
for  himself  a  happy  domestic  life  when  religious  and  national  customs 
have  not  given  him  liberty  to  do  so  ? ''  Charlotte  Brontt^  s  plain  and 
safe  answer  was  ''No;  he  may  not,  he  must  endure  his  isolation,'* 
George  Eliot's  more  perilous  answer  was,  "  If  happiness  is  still  possible 
for  him  he  need  not  refuse  it.'*  This,  however,  forces  us  at  once  into 
casuistry,  into  the  special  consideration  of  cases,  and  then  public 
morality  is  no  longer  simple  and  plain  but  a  matter  for  detailed  argu- 
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meet.     The  law  of  the  land  is  perfectly  neutral  in  the  matter,  except 
that  it  would  not  regard  the  children  of  such  a  liaison  as  legitimate. 

Modern  England  has  been  forced  to  criticise  her  customs  because 
some  of  those  bequeathed  to  her  were  too  bad  to  be  maintained,  and 
aa  reformers  attacked  these,  the  better  customs  were  in  danger  of 
being  rejected  along  with  them.  It  is  like  the  restoration  of  an  old 
church,  which  involves  destruction,  and  may  cause  irreparable  loss. 
The  ideal  condition  of  a  oat  ion,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned 
(though  not  for  its  intellectual  powers),  would  be  to  have  a  set  of  good 
customs  and  stick  to  them  with  complete  pi^actical  regularity,  never 
even  beginning  to  reason  alxrut  them.  There  would  then  be  nt> 
necessity  to  argue  about  morality,  any  more  than  the  birds  argue 
about  it,  their  customs  being  moral  enough  for  them.  Modern 
reformers  may  not  desire  to  destroy  altogether  the  power  of  custom  ; 
they  may  wish  to  substitute  good  customs  for  bad,  yet  the  real  effect 
of  every  change  brought  about  by  reasoning  is  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  custom  generally,  and  to  substitute  the  caprice  of  individuals  for 
the  wisdom  of  all  society  accumulated  during  many  generations.  In 
an  age  like  ours,  when  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  very  freely  expressed^ 
we  have  no  assurance  whatever  that  any  custom  will  continue  to  hold 
its  ground.  There  is  marriage,  for  example,  which  seemed  founded 
on  nature  as  well  as  on  religious  authoritVt  and  therefore  safe  ;  bul 
divorce  courts  weaken  it  in  one  way  (by  giving  it  a  temporary 
character),  and  free  love  w^eakens  it  in  another.  The  hearty  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Dublin  was  alarming,  as  a  symptom  of  con- 
temporary sentiment.  His  supporters,  who  included  ladies  and  some 
priests,  appeared  by  the  warmth  of  their  greeting  to  condone  entirely 
his  offence  against  the  security  of  marriage,  and  a  young  girl  actually 
presented  him  with  llowers  ;  yet  if  such  offences  as  Mr,  Parnell's  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  public  opinion,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  mar- 
riage itself  is  to  be  preserved.  A  society  in  which  all  men  followed 
their  instincts  with  the  freedom  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  set  the 
example,  might  retain  marriage  as  a  formal  ceremony,  but  that  sense 
of  safety  which  is  its  real  advantage  would  be  gone,  and  people 
might  almost  as  well  live  in  simple  concubinage  from  the  beginning. 

As  religion  has  rarely  the  power  to  enforce  its  best  ordinances, 
and  has  usually  failed  to  enforce  them  when  it  possessed  the  necessary 
authority,  as  custom  is  weakened  by  every  infniction  till  the  in- 
fractions themselves  become  customar)^,  the  idea  has  l:)een  sometimes 
suggested  that  if  natural  morality  could  be  made  authoritative  we 
should  have  at  least  a  basis  that  would  endure  with  the  human  race. 
The  difhculties  here  are  two  fold  ;  the  first  is  to  ascertain  what  is 
strictly  natural,  and  the  second  is  to  find  a  sanction  to  give  force  to 
the  law*  In  one  sense  the  highest  civilisation  is  natural,  being  due 
to  the  successive  satisfaction  of   natural  desires   for   comfort,  shelter, 
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societjj  aud  protection.  In  another  sense,  that  of  rejecting  what  is 
artificial,  any  savage  who  knows  the  use  of  arms  and  tools  is  already 
beyond  the  state  of  Nature.  And  if  the  argument  is  to  be  that  each 
man  must  act  according  to  his  own  nature,  that  could  only  originate 
once  more  the  long  series  of  conflicts,  out  of  which  mankind  hav«? 
emerged  into  their  present  artificial  state.  A  variety  of  semal 
arrangements  are  natural  in  early  states  of  society  which  become 
ahhorrent  when  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  left  them  some  distance 
behind.  We  say  that  lying  and  theft  are  vices,  but  no  one  can 
say  that  they  are  unnatural,  whilst  the  violence  of  primitive 
liatred  led  on  inevitably  to  manslaughter.  In  warfare  the  slanghte 
of  prisoners  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  religious  institutioE 
in  their  early  stages  and  late-r,  have  naturally  silenced  contra- 
diction  by  killing  off  opponents*  All  these  practices  are  not  only  in 
accordauce  with  Nature^  but  they  are  in  precise  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  primitive  reason.  If  our  own  practices  have  in  Bomo 
respects  and  to  a  certain  degree  improved  upon  them,  it  is  only 
because  a  better  state  of  civilisation  has  made  the  improvement 
possible  without  injury  to  private  interests,  or  rather,  because  the 
public  interest  is  better  understood. 

The  reference  to  Nature   fails   in   another  way.      It  is  sometimes 
said  that  Nature  is  unfailiug  in  her  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
that  in  this  natural  justice  we  may  find  a  basis  of  positive   morality. 
Unfortunately  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  Nature   are    for    the 
most  part  nothing  more  than  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  attached 
to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy.  If  each  of  us  does  what  is  in  accordanc^H 
with  his  constitutloQ  a  sense  of  satisfaction  follows ;   if  he  acts  againsfl^^^f 
it,  though  he  may  act  better,  there  is  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction.      A 
rich  man  inspects  his  cattle,  detects  in  one  of  his  cows  the  first   faint 
indications  of  approaching  mortal  disease,  and  sends  her  oft*  to  the 
nearest  fair,  of  course  without  mentioning  her  ailment      A  poor  man 
may  buy  her  in  ignorance,  and  incur  what,  to  him ,  is  a  disastrous  loss  - 
yet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind^  the  vendor  incurs  no  natural  punishment ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  rewarded   by  the  satisfaction  attendant   on  a 
good  stroke  of  business.      An  honourable  man  would  suffer  remorse 
after  such  an  action ;   but  an  honourable  man  would  never  commit   it. 
A  man  without  principle,  moral  or  religious,  courts  an  heiress  for   her 
fortune;  she  is  pious,  and  he  wins  her  by  cant  and  hypocrisy.       \\i]\ 
he  feel  any  I'egret  for  the  means  employed  ?     He  will  congratnlat*? 
himself  on  his  own  intelligence  and  skill ;  and  there  ia  nothing  in  all 
Nature  to   disturb  his  self-satisfaction,  whilst  all  human  society  wi 
pay  deference  to  him  on  account  of  his  wife's  money.      Studenta 
the  career  of  Napoleon  the  First  will  invariably  find  that  satisfaction 
in  his  case,  was  attendant  upon  the  success  of  his  schemes,  Jiowever- 
nefarious,  and  that  he  was  never  sorry  for  his  sins,  but  only  vexi 
with  his  failures-     He  was  not  punished  at  St.  Helena  for  havini 


been  a  successful  brigand,  but  for  haring  failed  to  keep  his  booty  at 
the  right  time,  which  he  so  easily  might  have  done.  His  nephew  after- 
wards committed  perjury  and  slaughtered  hundreds  of  innocent  people 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  crimes  which  led  him  to  all  sorts  of  satisfac- 
tions, including  marriage  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Europe,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter*  There  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence 
that  he  ever  felt  any  remorse ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manners  were 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  tranquillity. 

It  is  difficult  in  an  article  intended  for  general  reading  to  speak 
quite  plainly  abont  what  are  called  natural  punishments  for  sexual 
irregularities,     I  used  to   believe,  as    we  all   do   at  first,  inevitably, 
that  there  are  real  natural  punishments  for  these  sins ;  it  seems,  at 
first  sight,  obvious  that  it  is  so.     Further  reflection,  however,  shows 
that  what  seem  penalties  are   most  irregularly   inflicted,  and   that  to 
many  of  the  worst  crimes  they  are  not  applied  by  any  natural  process 
at  all.     There  is  no  natural  chastisement  (I  am   not  speaking  of 
human    arrangements)    either    for  rape,   or    seduction,   or    adulteiy. 
The  unmarried  woman  who  has  a  child  incurs  just  the  same  natural 
sufferings  as  the  married  woman  and  no  more.     So  far  as  nature  only 
is  concerned  she  may  be  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  maternal 
instincts  which  is  denied  to   the  sterile  wife,     I   remember  a  man, 
the  son  of  a  woman  whose  lover  died  before  marriage,  and  few  married 
mothers  have  ever  bad  a  son  go  devoted,  or  derived  so  much  happiness 
from  maternity-    Every  one  who  knows  something  of  the  lower  classes 
is  aware  that  mere  cohabitation  often  gives  the  substantial  happiness 
that  is  sought  in  marriage,  whilst  legitimate  wedlock  may  be  a  dismal 
failure,  full  of  misery  and  disappointment.      It  is  true  that  immoral 
men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  imprudent,  incur  dangerous  risks  to 
health,  but  maladies  are  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  immorality* 
The  jxior  are  much  more    exposed  to  them  than  the  rich,   and  these 
ailments  are  far  more  terrible  for  ignorant  savages,  without  medical 
help,  than  they  are  for  Ix>ndoners  and  Parisians.     Besides,  they  are 
frequently  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  which  a  true  punishment  would 
never  be,  and  the  worst  of  them  is  becoming  less  virulent,  showing  a 
difference  of  severity  from  age  to  age.     The  same  irregularity  in  the 
application  of  punishment,  if  it  really  were  punishment,  would   be 
manifest    in    the    consequences    of    other    errors.       Two   barristers 
neglect    what    are    called    the    laws    of   health    in  the   struggle  for 
professional    success.       One   of    them    injures    \im    nervous    system 
and    breaks  down,    the    other    escapes    without    injury,  and  is   re- 
warded with  celebrity  and  wealth.      The  effects  of  constant  smoking 
and    drinking    are    slight    on    some    constitutions    and    deadly    on 
others.      All  this  unfairness  is,  however,   as  nothing  compared  with 
the    cruel    punishments    apparently    inflicted    by  Nature    for  doing 
what    is    absolutely    right.      An    honest    man    prefers   marriage    to 
immorality,   and  gets  tied  for  life  to  an  ungratefat  and  faithleta 
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woman  ;  lie  obeys  natural  laws  by  procreating  children,  and  tia  life 
is  embittered  h^  extravagant  and  undutifnl  sons.      A  poor  man  begets 
a  large  family,  and  every  year  tliat  remains  to  him  will   be  a  straggle 
for  pecuniary  peace*      A  poor,  honest,  hard-working  Frenchman  said 
to  me:   "I  was  at  the  battle  of  Solferino»  and  I  have  oflben  thought 
that  if  an  Austrian  ballet  had  put  an  end  to  me  there,  mj  lot  would 
have  been  better  than  it  has  been  with  my  large  family  to  maintaiD/^ 
The  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  often  very  severely  punished  by  human 
intolerance,  yet  Nature  has  never  interfered  to  save  the   tnithfol  man 
from  persecution.      He  used  to  be  tortured,  imprisoned,  and  burnt  te 
death  ;  in  milder  times  he  has   been  calumniated  and  ostracised,  yet 
Nature  has  never  protected  him.     The  conclusion  to  which  a  thousand 
facts  compel  us  is,  that  what  seem  to  be  Nature's  punishments  for 
doing  wrong,  and  also  for  doing  right,  are  not  really   pnnitive,  bol 
are  simply  consequences*     A  man  is  ill  from  overwork  nndertaken  to 
support  his  family  ;  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have  been  told  that 
he  was  punished   for  violating   natural   law.      We  should  now  say, 
simply  that  his  strength,  mental  or  physical,  had  not  been  equal  to  the 
strain  upon  it*      He  is    no  more  punished  than  a  bridge   is  punished 
when  it  breaks  down  under  excessive  weight.       Diseases  are  inflicted 
on  some  who  appear  to  have  deserved  them,  and  on  many  who  have  not 
deser7ed  them  ;  they  are  consequences  of  conditions  favourable  to  their 
culture  and  propagation ;  there  is  no  need  to  seek  further.       Nature 
is  not  immoral  in  the  sense  of  being   against  morality,  she   ia  only 
something  els©  than  moral*      It  is  clear  that  what  are   called  "the 
laws  of  Nature,*'  or,  more  accurately,  natural  consequences ^  do  ndl 
offer  a  basis  of  positive  morality.       They  would  do  so   if  vice   were 
punished  invariably  and  exactly,  and  virtue  duly  rewarded  ;    but  that 
is  not  the  case,  neither  is  it  true  that  Nature,  without  human  autho- 
rity; defines  for  us  in  what  vice  and  virtue  consist. 

These  views  of  Nature  are  not  so  remote  as  they  may  seem,  from 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  Churches,  which  has  been  in  many  ways 
a  warfare  against  Nature  for  the  attainment  of  a  hfgher  life  than 
hers.  A  modern  philosopher  might  agree  with  the  clergy  in  the 
belief  that  man  ought  to  do  what  his  conscience  affirms  to  be  right, 
whether  Nature  rewards  or  punishes  him  for  it ;  but  whilst  Christian 
asceticism  looked  upon  Nature  as  an  enemy  to  the  soul,  modem 
philosophy  inclines  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  Nature  is  not 
hostile  but  indifferent,  and  that  she  provides  a  ground  which  by  its 
very  roughness  and  imperfection,  and  by  the  absence  of  sticoonr  is 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  basis  of  positive 
morality,  but  although  this  conclusion  may  seem  at  first  discouraging 
it  ought  not  to  paralyse  our  efforts.  To  accept  the  idea  that  morality 
is  relative  instead  of  positive,  and  that  it  changes  with  different  sociaJ 
states,  is  not  to  abandon  morality*     On  the  contrary,  it   encourages 
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the  hope  that  a  better  social  state  than  ours  may  evolve  a  higher 
morality  than  that  which  is  now  practised.  Some  of  the  greatest 
moral  evils  in  our  present  state  are  due  to  the  eager  desire  for 
wealth,  which  is  respected,  however  gained,  and  to  the  shame  attend- 
ing upon  poverty,  which  is  despised,  however  honourable*  A  social 
state  more  genuinely  democratic  might  relieve  citizens  from  the 
obligation  of  becoming  rich  in  order  to  win  consideration,  imposing 
upon  them  only  the  far  lighter  obligation  of  perfect  solvency,  and 
this  would  be  the  easier  to  fulfil  that  a  truly  democratic  state  would 
not  exact  from  any  one  the  maintenance  of  appearances  beyond  his 
means.  Again,  in  a  genuine  democracy  manna!  occupations  w^ould 
not  be  despised,  so  that  there  would  be  less  dread  of  losing 
caste  by  mariying  on  small  means  and  having  many  sons  and 
daughters  who  could  not,  all  of  them,  be  genteel.  The  remark- 
able increase  in  liberty  of  discussion  that  we  have  witnessed 
daring  the  last  few  years  is  directly  favourable  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  truthful  habits,  and  such  habits  are  helpful  to  other 
virtues.  Modern  publicity  favours  morality  by  giving  unprecedented 
weight  and  rapidity  of  action  to  public  opinion,  and  this  leads  each  of 
us  to  feel  a  sense  of  moral  power  and  responsibility.  We  know  that 
public  opinion  can  enforce  its  decisions  as,  for  example,  in  the  United 
States  against  the  introduction  of  polygamy,  and  in  France  against 
the  traffic  in  decorations,  whilst  in  England  and  Ireland  its  strength 
has  been  tested  by  the  Parnell  case.  In  the  future  the  only  probable 
change  will  be  to  make  public  opinion  more  efficient  still.  It  is  we 
ourselves  who  have  to  form  it,  or  at  least  prepare  the  form  of  it,  for 
the  next  generation.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  lower  the  moral 
standard  or  to  elevate  it,  bat  we  need  not  hope  to  elevate  it  without 
a  closer  union  amongst  lovers  of  a  high  moral  ideal,  notwithstanding 
differences  of  religious  creed.  If  it  is  objected  that  **  a  high  moral 
ideal  **  is  a  vague  phrase  wuth  nothing  positive  about  it ;  the  answer 
must  be  that  moral  ideals  have  never  been  precisely  scientific,  but 
that,  notwithstanding  their  changeableness  and  uncertainty,  the  por- 
snit  of  them  has  raised  mankind  to  its  present  varying  levels  of  truth , 
justice,  purity,  and  honour. 

In  writing  this  article  I  have  felt  inconvenienced,  especially 
towards  the  conclusion,  by  the  necessity  for  compressing  matters  of 
the  utmost  possible  importance  w^ithin  very  narrow  limitis.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Editor,  I  propose  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  a  future 
contribution.  This  will  allow  me  to  examine  ratlier  more  folly  the 
possible  grounds  of  agreement  between  persons  now  divided  by 
charms  of  theological  and  philosophical  dissension,  but  who,  never* 
theleas,  all  equally  believe  that  a  generally  accepted  morality  is 
desirable,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  tJie  sanction  of  a  vigilant  public 
opinion.  P.  G,  Hamerton. 
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ON  my  way  to  the  Bosphorus  last  autumn  I  travelled  by  railway, 
vid  Vienna  and  Belgrade,  and  through  Bulgaria,  stopping  at 
Sofid  and  Philippopolis.  I  had  taken  the  same  route  more  t^M» 
thirty  years  ago,  long  before  the  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Constanta* 
nople  was  thought  of.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  interesting 
than  to  note  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  cf 
the  country,  and  especially  in  that  of  its  capital,  Sg&&. 

In  riding  through  Bulgaria  by  what  was  in  some  sense  the  main 
highway  of  the  country,  but  which  was  hardly  practicable,  except 
on  horseback,  one  passed  through  vast  plains  which  had  every  lodk 
of  being  of  fertile  soil,  but  where  there  was  little  appearance  of 
population.  The  people  had  been  driven  from  these  districts  by 
oppression  of  the  Turkish  Begs,  or  landowners,  or  by  misgovemment 
and  arbitrary  exactions  of  Pashas,  and  had  transferred  themselves  to 
remote  and  little  frequented  valleys  in  the  mountain  districts,  where  they 
formed  settlements  in  the  nature  of  congested  districts,  not  dissimilar 
to  what  are  known  by  that  name  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  with  the 
same  conditions  of  poverty. 

The  city  of  Sofia  was  to  all  appearance  a  Turkish  town,  with  narrow 
and  tortuous  streets,  and  with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets.  The 
people  appeared  to  be  miserably  poor,  and  there  was  little  or  no  trade. 
I  lodged  there,  as  at  other  places  on  the  route,  in  a  Turkish  khan,  where 
little  was  supplied  except  the  floor  and  roof.  Further  south,  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Balkans,  in  what  is  now  called  Eastern  RoameUa, 
there  was  more  appearance  of  activity,  for  the  cultivation  of  roses  for 
the  well-known  attar  was  extending,  and  this  was  reckoned  one  of  fhe 
richest  provinces  of  Turkey;  it  afforded  also  the  best  opporbonitj 
for  plunder  on  the  part  of  the  Pashas  sent  from  Constantinople. 
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Like  almost  all  other  Englishmen  of  the  timei  I  was  profouiidlj 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  a  people  of  Bulgarian  race.  It  is 
cnrions  indeed,  in  lookiDg  back,  to  have  to  make  the  admission  that  1 
was  under  the  impression,  even  when  travelling  through  this  country, 
that  the  population  consisted  of  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  was  indeed  a 
common  assumption  that  the  Christian  population  of  the  district  were 
Greeks  in  race,  as  they  were  in  religion. 

It  was  not  till  I  reached  Constontinople,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Lord  Strangford,  then  attached  to  the  British  Embasay, 
who  alone  of  then  existing  Epgliahmen  knew  anything  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  its  people,  that  I  learned  the  existence  of  a 
Bulgarian  people  with  a  past  history'  and  a  possible  future.  My 
ignorance  even  after  passing  through  the  district  was  not  without 
some  excuse,  apart  from  the  general  lack  of  information  in  books  on 
the  subject,  for  the  Bulgarians  suffered  under  a  kind  of  double  eclipse  ; 
namely,  by  the  Turks  in  the  first  instance,  and  secondly  by  the 
Greeks,  They  had  been  subjugated  400  years  ago  by  the  Turks, 
who,  with  their  usual  disdain  of  races  conquered  by  them,  had  allowed 
the  people  to  retain  their  religion,  and  with  it  much  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  bishops  in  cJvil  matters,  such  as  iuheritance,  wills,  civil 
suits,  education,  and  the  like ;  but  the  able  and  supple  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  mindful  of  their  past  rule  over  this  country  in  Byzan- 
tine times,  and  ambitious  of  filling  the  same  r4k  in  the  future,  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  their  masters  at  the  Porte  that  the  Bul- 
garians, being  of  the  Greek  Church  by  religion,  ought  therefore  to  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  concession  had  obtained  for  themselves  iramenBe 
power,  in  this  province.  They  appointed  pure  Greeks  as  bishops. 
The  Greek  language  was  substituted  for  the  Slavonic  dialect  in  the 
churches  and  schools.  As  agents  and  secretaries  of  the  Turkish 
Pashas  in  the  administration  of  the  district,  the  Greeks  socceeded  in 
becoming  a  kind  of  inferior  ruling  class  under  the  aigis  of  the  Tnrks, 
who  were  the  real  masters. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  my  visit  that  the  Bulgarians  began 
to  make  a  stand  against  this  domination  of  the  (Ireeks,  and  still  later 
before  they  contemplated  emancipation  from  the  Turkish  rule.  Both 
movements  had  their  origin  in  the  spread  of  education  among  those 
of  them  in  easier  circumstances.  There  were  no  facilities  for  this 
in  the  province,  but  the  younger  men  were  sent  to  foreign  schools 
and  universities.  No  agency  was  more  useful  and  more  fruitful  of 
result  than  the  Crawford  College  at  Ronmeli  Hissar  on  the  Bosphorus, 
established  by  American  philanthropists.  Numerous  Bulgarian  young 
men  received  at  this  noble  institution  a  modem  education  of  the  best 
kind,  which  fitted  them  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement. 
A  ^nsible  proportion  also  of  the  men  who,  since  the  creation  of  an 
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indepeodeiit  Bulgaria^  have  come  to  the  front  and  who  haTe  guided 
the  policy  of  their  country  throngh  the  diSSculties  which  beset  it,  ind 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Legislature,  were  educ^rf 
at  this  institotion, 

I  was  told  at  the  college  that  the  Americans  had  found  great  dilfi^jal^ 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Porte  to  its  establishment.      For  namj 
years  the  application  was  persistently  refused.    Fortunately,  howewr, 
after    the  conclusion    of  the    civil    war  between    the    Northern  and 
Sontliern    States,    the    Government   of    the    United    States     sent  i 
powerful  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  show  their  fla^.      On  ill 
appearing  in  Turkish  waters,  the  Turks  thought  there  must  be  tarn 
deep  diplomatic  object  in  this  exhibition  of  force,  and  looking  abool 
them,  could  only  discover  a  possible  canse  in  their  refusal  to  assoot 
to  the  establishment  of  Crawford  College.      They  hastened  therefon 
to  give  their  assent  to  it*      They  were  perhaps  justified  in  their  fint  ^ 
instinct  that  knowledge  was  power,  and  would  be  used  against  them;  1 
for  in   fact  the  college  by  providing  a  sound  edocation    to   so  miuijl 
Bulgarians  has  proved  to  be  a  most  powerful  agent   in  the  resnficii*-| 
tion  of  the  country,  and  in  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  ill  | 
independence. 

Lord  Strangford  was  the  first  diplomat  and  writer  of  Weetan 
Europe  who  discovered  the  existence  of  these  people,  and  who  recof* 
nised  the  soUdity  of  their  qualities  and  their  capacities  for  ind»» 
pendence,  and  who  made  them  known  to  the  public*  His  &eqnenb 
letters  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1867  and  1868  teemed  with  refereocQ 
to  them  ;  in  the  later  year  he  referred  in  one  of  these  letters  to  la 
interesting  statement  of  the  Bulgarian  case  by  one  of  their  race  il 
Constantinople,  which,  he  said,  was  the  first  appeal  which  any  Bul^aiitt 
had  ever  addressed  to  an  independent  European  public  in  peraoa.  & 
lately  has  this  ancient  nationality  been  restored  to  life  and  action! 
In  the  same  year  the  Porte,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  made  a  moil 
important  step  in  the  same  direction  by  abolishing  the  prerogatiTCi 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch  over  the  Bulgarians,  and  by  oonfemng 
"Berafca**  or  civil  jorisdiction  on  the  Bulgarian  Exark  and  Hie 
bishops  under  him,  thus  restoring  to  the  Bulgarians  their  nftHmr^ 
Church,  and  undermining  and  ultimately  destroying  the  predominiaei 
and  inflaence  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  advert  here  to  the  subsequent  events  of 
1876  and  IS77,  which  led  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkev ;  te 
the  itoocitiee  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  Roumelia ;  Ib 
the  effect  which  these  had  in  deterring  England  from  pursuing  itt 
tnMlitional  policy  in  support  of  Turkey  against  the  advance  of  Rosai 
to  the  final  defeat  of  the  Turks  under  Osman  Pasha  at  Plema^  ifll 
under  Sulimaii  Pwha  at  Shenova  by  General  Skobek>ff  \  to  the  adt 
of  the  WirMtftTiflr  on  Constantinople  \  to  the  treaty  of  San  Stephai 
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which  the  largest  possible  extension  was  given  to  an  iadependeot 
Balg'aria,  short  of  driving  the  Turks  from  Constantinople ^  or  depriving 
them  of  their  «way  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  /Egean  Sea  ;  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  boasted  success  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
reducipg  the  limits  of  Bulgaria,  and  dividing  it  into  two  provinces 
or  States — the  southern  half,  as  Roumelia,  to  be  more  directly  tribu- 
tary to  the  Sultan,  and  liable  to  occupation  and  fortification  by  the 
Turks.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  story  how  all  the  predictions, 
anticipations,  and  fears  on  which  this  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
conceived  and  carried  into  effect  have  proved  to  be  unfouiided  and 
fatile ;  how  Bulgaiia  has  not,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  the  tool  of  Russia, 
but  has  asserted  its  independence  ;  how  the  union  of  the  two  provinces 
was  practically  effected  in  1885  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  and,  by  a  corious  inversion  of  parts,  against  the  vehement 
protest  and  diplomatic  opposition  of  Russia,  and  with  the  more  or 
leas  active  support  of  England  and  Anstria, 

Those  who  joined  in  the  agitation  in  England  in  1870-7  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  to  protest  against  British  force 
and  British  influence  being  used  to  8npjx>rt  the  Turks  in  their 
retention  of  Bulgaria,  find  it  most  interesting  to  mark  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  this  people.  It  is  diiBcuIt  for  any  one  who 
has  not  seen  Bulgaria  under  the  old  and  the  new  r&fini€^  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  change,  and  the  gulf  wliich  already  separates  the 
present  from  the  past.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  nothing  more 
remarkable  has  occurred  in  modern  Europe  than  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Bnlgarians,  the  capacity  they  have  already  shown  for  self-government, 
and  the  results  they  have  already  achieved.  Thirty  years  ago,  and 
even  up  to  a  later  date,  the  province  was  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ;  and  there  appeared  to  he  not  the 
slightest  hoi>e  of  its  being  freed  from  this  condition.  It  had  been 
m  long  degraded  and  depressed  that  there  was  no  sign  of  revolt.  It 
had  no  popular  leaders  ;  not  a  single  Bulgarian  had  for  centuries 
raised  himself  from  the  level  of  the  common  people,  or  had  made  his 
name  known  to  Europe. 

Nothing,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  more  severely  commented  on  in 
ctTtain  Pliilo-Turk  quarters  than  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
during  the  agitation  I  have  referred  to,  that  the  pashas^  zaptiehs  and 
the  bimbashis  would  be  driven  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Bulgaria.  It 
was  said  to  imply  a  wish  that  the  Bulgarians  wonld  retaliate 
upon  their  oppressors  by  bloody  reprisals.  It  meant  really  no  more 
than  that  the  instruments  of  Turkish  rule  should  be  withdrawn  into 
Turkey  proper,  and  that  Bulgaria  should  be  endowed  with  self- 
government.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  Many  men,  howeyer,  of  reputation  for  jiolitical 
MgMty  and  foresight,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Bulgarians  were  so 
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debased,  uid  so  unfitted  for  self-govemment  by  the  long  t3rrMaiyrf 
the  Tark3»  that  they  would  be  wholly  incapable  of  governing  tiuM- 
aelirea,  and  that  either  anarchy  would  resalt  from  the  witbdrawil  if 
the  Turkish  employes  and  tax-gathererB,  or  that  the  country  wtwU 
tiecessarily  fall  under  the  rule  of  Russia. 

The  Bulgarians  have  belled  all  these  expectations,  and  have  prpwrf 
themselves  worthy  of  the  freedom  which  has  been  conferred  ou  thai 
with  the  assent  of  Europe.  The  principle  of  self-government  has  aflgeiU 
itself,  and  has  been  successful  beyond  the  expectation  and  hope  of  fti 
most  sanguine  believer  in  this  remedy  for  misgovemment  and  op|ir» 
non.  The  people  have  equipped  themselves  with  all  the  machiooy 
of  a  most  advanced  democracy.  They  have  a  single  liepresentatifl 
Chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  with  Ministers  respooniUi 
to  it.  Their  Prince  is  the  constitutional  head  of  the  State,  the  reil 
power  being  in  the  people.  They  have  adopted  and  enforced  a  fret 
and  compulsory  system  of  education;  they  have  already  built  schooh 
in  everj^  commune ;  they  have  erected  many  technical  schools  and  a  I 
university  at  Sofiii ;  they  also  maintain  a  considerable  number  d\ 
bursars  in  foreign  universities ;  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  Stall ' 
railways,  and  alnmdy  several  lines  have  been  constructed,  which  an 
doing  well.  They  are  making  new  harbours  at  Bourgas  and  Yaivt* 
They  have  adopted  military  conscription.  Their  soldiers — ofwhooti 
taste  had  been  given  by  the  bravery  of  the  volunteers  who  serv^ 
with  the  Russians  in  1877 — have  proved  themselves  in  the  short  bat 
brilliant  war  with  Servia  to  be  of  admirable  quality.  They  hav« 
80,000  men  under  arms,  with  108  guns,  and  nearly  I00,O0U  in  reserve 
— a  force  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  proposed  advance  of 
Ilussia  without  the  consent  of  the  Bulgarians, 

Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  improvement ;  the  people  from  ikt 
congested  districts  have  come  down  into  the  plains,  and  are  beginning 
to  cultivate  the  fertile  land.  The  country  is  one  of  peasant  ownership*. 
Nearly  all  the  peasants  have  at  least  a  pair  of  oxen  and  forty  to  fifty 
fiheep.  Their  farms  are  seldom  lees  than  fifteen  acres.  A  laig6 
number  of  them  grouped  together  form  a  village  community,  to  w^hicb  t 
Large  extent  of  common  land  or  '*  mera  '*  is  attached,  where  the  farmers 
:mu  turn  out  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  cattle  or  sheep.  It 
appears  that  an  agrarian  reform  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Turks 
fome  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  war.  The  land  had  previously 
been  owned  by  large  proprietors,  called  Begs,  most  of  them  Moslems* 
These  men  oppressed  the  peasantry,  and  failed  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Government.  A  firman  was  issued,  which  conferred  fixity  of  teniuB 
on  the  cultivators,  and  imposed  on  them  the  obligation  of  paying  tbo 
taxes,  and  the  Turkish  Government  appears  to  have  undertaken  to  ( 
pensate  the  expropriat<M3  Begs.  As  a  result,  a  numerous  peasant  ] 
prietary  was  established.     The  benefit  of  the  diange,  however,  wae 
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apparent  till  independence  was  achieved.  The  indiiBtry  of  the  country- 
is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  of  an 
antiquated  description,  and  the  small  farmers  are  said  to  be  slow  to 
adopt  improved  methods  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  land.  In 
this  they  follow  the  conaervative  habits  of  the  same  classes  in  other 
countries.  The  Bulgarian  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  initiate 
improvements  by  establishing  model  farms  and  agricultural  schools. 

The  peasants  are  a  savingj  thrifty  class,  and  their  representatives 
in  the  Sobranje  reflect  this  quality,  for  they  have  managed  the 
finances  of  the  State  with  prudence  and  economy.  Their  budgets 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  expenditure  and  revenue  which  is 
rare  with  young  States.  Their  public  debt  is  very  small  compared 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Eoumania,  not  more  than  £3,000,000,  and 
the  whole  of  it  has  been  expended  on  making  railways,  which  repre- 
sent an  asset  of  an  equivalent  value.  Compared  wnth  other  European 
countries,  tht'ir  commercial  policy  is  that  of  Free  Tratle.  They  have 
recently  made  commercial  treaties  with  England,  Austria,  and  some 
other  countries,  and  have  agreed  to  reduce  their  customs  duties  to 
<a  maximum  of  B  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  as 
regards  all  the  essential  elements  of  industrial  and  social  life»  the  new 
State  is  making  great  and  most  satisfactoiy  progress.  Life  and  pro- 
perty are  secure;  justice  is  faii'ly  administered  ;  the  responsibility  of 
the  authorities  to  public  opinion  is  fully  recognised;  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting  are  secured. 

The  population  now  consists  (including  Ilouraella)  of  3,200,000. 
Of  these,  2,800,000  are  Bulgarians,  of  Slav  race;  and  400,000  are 
Mussulmans.  The  latter  have  largely  diminished  in  number  since 
the  release  from  Turkey ;  u]>wards  of  '1-00,000  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Asia  Minor.  This  has  not  Ijeen  in  consequence  of  any 
niAltreatment  by  the  new  Government.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  induce  them  to 
remain.  Their  religion  has  been  respected  ;  their  mosques  and  their 
Vaceufs  (or  Church  property)  have  been  preserved  to  them.  There  is 
complete  religious  equality  before  the  law.  There  are  twenty-five 
Mussulman  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  where  they  have  made 
110  complaint  of  the  treatment  of  their  sects,  A  friend  told  me  that 
he  asked  a  Turk  some  little  time  ago  how  he  liked  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Bulgaria.  His  reply  was  that  his  co-religionists,  as  a  rule, 
were  perfectly  satisfied ;  they  had  better  wages  and  more  certain  work ; 
and,  if  dispute  arose,  they  got  justice;  but  he  said  that  many  of  his 
neighbours  told  liim  that,  on  their  return  home  after  the  war,  their 
hands  were  examined  by  the  Christians,  and,  if  clean,  they  were 
trcMkted  well ;  but  if  a  single  s|)eck  of  blood  was  to  be  found  on  them, 
it  was  made  uncomfortable  for  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 
When  one  remembers  what  took  place   at  I'hilippopolis  and  other 
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Houmelian  towns  in  1876-7,  under  the  auspices  of  Shefket  Pasha  aad 
other  emissaries  of  the  Porte,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  ihoae 
tainted  with  these  crimes  should  have  found  it  expedient  to  make 
themselves  scarce* 

A  large  number  of  the  Mussulman  population  consisted  of  Tartars 
and  Circassians,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Crimea  and  the  Caacasas, 
and  who  had  been  specially  located  in  Bulgaria  and  lloumelia,  widi 
the  object  of  forming  a  population  on  which  the  Porte  could  rely  in 
the  event  of  a  rising  of  the  Christians.  It  was  these  people  who 
were  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  the  horrors  which  led  to  the 
war.  They  have  now  made  tracks  elsewhere,  mostly  to  Asia  Minor 
where  it  is  alleged  they  are  again  the  source  of  trouble  in  the 
districts  where  they  have  been  planted. 

The  iodigenoas  Mussulman  population,  many  of  them  of  BulgariiD 
race^  were  of  a  different  temperament,  and,  as  a  rule,  did  not  get  oo 
badly  with  their  Christian  neighbours.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
by  Khojas  and  priests  from  Constantinople,  to  induce  these  people  to 
emigrate.  The  mosques  have  resounded  with  exhortations  to  them  to 
leave  a  country  subject  to  the  Ciour,  and  to  put  themselves  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan.  Offers  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  have  been  freely  made. 
Many  have  followed  this  advice.  Where  a  race  or  religions  sect  haa 
been  long  dominant,  it  does  not  easily  submit  to  the  new  order,  whidi 
has  reversed  the  position  and  established  equality. 

It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Spnrgeon  who  once  said  that  history  showed 
that  every  religious  sect  had  at  one  time  or  other  persecuted  othei^ 
excepting  only  his  own,  and  that  exception  was  only  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria 
should  be  induced  to  pay  off  old  scores  and  to  persecute  the  Masanl* 
mans.  I  cannot,  however,  find  that  the  Mussulmans  have  any  reason 
to  complain  of  their  treatment.  The  Govei-nment  fully  recognises  tJiat 
emigration  of  these  men  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, and  have  done  their  best  to  oppose  obstacles  to  it.  Those 
who  have  gone  have  sold  their  lands.  The  neighbouring  peAsantB 
have  borrowed  money  at  excessive  rates  from  money-lenders  in  order 
to  buy  them,  and  have  got  deeply  into  debt. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ioquire  into  the  fate  of  these  emigrants 
from  Bulgaria,  and  also  of  the  Circassians,  who  in  such  vast  numberd 
have  in  successive  migrations  transferred  themselves  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  to  discover  how  far  the  promises  of  the  Sultan  hav« 
been  fulfilled*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have  perished  from  disease  and  fauiine,  owing  to  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion for  them,  and  the  misappropriation  of  funds  intended  for  their 
relief.  The  Mussulmans  who  remain  in  Bulgaria  are  said  to  make  good 
citizens.     The  soldiers   enlisted   from   them  by  conscription,    fought 
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well  in  the  Servian  war.  Their  representatives  in  the  Assembly  have 
the  reputation  of  always  supporting  the  Government,  whichever  party 
be  in  power.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  their  distinctive  habits, 
inculcated  by  their  religion,  will  disappear  at  the  instance  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  now  surrounds  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  general  content  and  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  compared 
with  their  past  under  Turkish  rule.  A  friend  at  Constantinople  who 
had  recently  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Bulgaria,  told  me 
that  on  his  return  he  was  asked  by  a  Philo*Turk  what  difterence  inde- 
pendence could  really  have  made  in  the  lot  of  average  peasants  in  Bul- 
garia, seeing  that  their  taxes  were  somewhat  higher  now  than  they 
used  to  be.  My  friend  in  reply  said  he  had  put  that  very  question 
to  a  Bulgarian  ;  the  answer  was  that  **  it  was  true  that  they  paid  more 
in  taxes  than  they  did  to  the  Turkish  Ciovernment,  but  the  diflerence 
was  that  they  now  got  something  in  return  for  them — namely,  good 
roads,  good  schools,  and  security  for  property  and  life;  tlie  money  paid 
with  one  hand  was  spent  by  the  other  for  themselves,  while  under  the 
Turkish  rule  they  got  nothing  in  return  for  their  taxes-  He  and  his 
wife  could  not,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  go  out  of  the  town,  where 
they  lived,  to  visit  a  vineyard  which  they  possessed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood without  being  protect^id  by  thirty  or  forty  well-armed  persons. 
Now  they  could  go  there  alone  in  perfect  saiety.  They  lived  there 
without  fear  during  the  summer,  unguarded.  Always  when  there, 
they  rejoiced  in  their  new  position ;  sometimes  they  shed  tears, 
thinking  it  was  too  good  to  bi*  true,  and  that  the  Turks  must  be 
coming  back/* 

When  we  recollect  what  the  Bulgarians  endured^  and  what  they  have 
now  gained,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  papers  should  now  and  then 
make  severe  attacks  on  the  Government  of  Turkey.  The  editor  of  one 
of  these  newspapers  told  my  friend  that  on  one  occasion  an  ambassador 
atCJonstantinople.well  known  forhia  sympathies  with  Turkey,  complained 
that  he  had  not  in  his  articles  dealt  with  Turkey  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
In  reply,  the  editor  said  his  own  experience  of  the  Turks  was  this :  he 
had  received  a  good  education  at  an  European  university  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine ;  he  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Covern- 
ment  four  years  before  the  war :  he  never  knew  what  his  offence  was; 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  remained  in  close  confinement  there 
for  eight  years  ;  he  thus  lost  the  best  years  of  his  life  ;  he  was  released 
after  the  war  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  H.  Layard,  together  with 
forty-Bix  other  educated  men  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  It  might  be  excusable,  he  said,  if  some  of  these  men 
found  it  difficult  to  describe  the  Turkish  system  with  the  same  charity 
as  waa  possible  to  an  ambassador  who  had  succeeded  in  his  career^ 
namely,  by  his  devotion  to  the  Turkish  cause. 
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Of  all  the  cities  in  the  East  the  greatest  improvements  have 
-effected  in  So&l,  The  old  town  has  been  almost  bodily  swept  away^ 
The  Tarkifih  quarter  has  been  expropriated,  and  its  inhabitanta  move 
into  new  houses  in  the  snburbs,  A  new  city  is  rising  up  in  its  pi 
with  a  rapidity  which  resembles  tlie  growth  of  towns  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  New  streets  and  boulevards  are  being'  laid  out; 
lofty  houses  on  the  Parisian  imodel,  and  public  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  the  city  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  best  in  Eastern  Europe, 
In  lieu  of  the  Turkish  khan  there  is  now  an  excellent  hotel. 

It  was  interesting  to  &id  that  the  British  consul  is  '*  oensd  **  to  h^ve 
no  oflScial  relations  with  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  Government,  as  the 
election  of  the  former,  out  of  deference  to  Bussia,  has  not  been  recog- 
nieed  by  the  Great  Powers.  This,  however,  is  only  on  the  surface,  and 
does  not  prevent  the  Consul  having  any  communication  which  he  finds 
necessar}^  with  the  Bulgarian  Government. 

The  Bulgarians  do  not  appear  to  be  the  worse  for  this  officud 
boycott  by  the  Great  Powers.  Their  people,  equally  as  their  leaders, 
have  on  the  whole  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  public  affiftirs  in 
the  difficult  position  of  their  short  existence.  Few  States  in  the  same 
time  have  experienced  events  of  gi'eater  interest  than  in  the  career 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  from  the  time  when  he  was  elected 
aa  Prince  of  Bulgaria  till  that  when  he  resigned  in  188*>  as 
a  peace-oftering  to  the  wounded  jealousies  of  Ilussia;  in  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  State  from  the  coils  of  the  Czar ; 
the  brief  and  glorious  wai-  with  Servia;  the  forcing  the  hands  of 
Europe  by  the  union  with  Roumelia  ;  the  forcible  abduction  of  the 
Prince  by  the  agent  of  Russia,  his  return  and  his  abdication.  His 
successor.  Prince  Ferdinand,  though  an  able  and  conscientious  man. 
has  not  the  same  personality  as  Prince  Alexander,  and  interferes  less 
with  his  Ministers.  The  real  master  of  the  country,  and  the  director 
of  its  policy,  is  M,  Stambouloff,  a  statesman  of  remarkable  energy 
and  skill,  though  somewhat  of  an  autocrat,  the  representative  of  the 
^3<^lg^^^^  party  which  is  most  determined  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
of  the  State,  whether  of  RuEsia  or  Turkey.  He  has  steered 
ae  State  through  the  dangeroos  intrigues  which  resulted  in  tlie  exe- 
•cntion  of  M.  Panitza  ;  and  he  has  gained  great  diplomatic  victories  at 
Constantinople.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the 
Bulgarians  in  repudiatiog  Russian  domination  and  in  maintaining 
their  independence  has  given  rise  to  gi-eat  disappointment  and 
hostility  on  the  part  of  that  power,  Russia  will  not  lightly  abandon 
its  policy  of  subjectLDg  Bulgaria  to  its  influence  and  of  using  it  as  a 
bafle  for  some  future  advance  upon  Constantinople.  There  are  many 
people  who  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  thoroughly 
Russian  in  sympathy,  and  that  M,  Stambou!oft''s  majority  in  the 
Jbsembly  has  only  been  obtained  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  influence  of 
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the  Government  at  the  last  election,  and  they  look  forward  to  some 
kind  of  jyronimcinmento  on  the  part  of  the  people,  organised  by 
Enssian  agents,  which  will  overturn  M.  Sfcaixibonlott's  Government 
and  place  in  power  those  devoted  to  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  people, 
having  tasted  the  benefits  of  self-government,  will  readily  submit 
to  the  arbitrary  and  centralised  bureaucracy  of  Russia.  All  the  beat 
and  most  active  and  ambitious  men  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  State,  and  the  people,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
are  intensely  ignorant  of  political  questions,  will  in  the  main  be  guided 
on  such  questions  by  the  men  of  enlightenment  amongst  them.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  strong  feehng  of  gratitude  to  Russia  throughout 
the  whole  population.  When  questioned  on  this  point  by  a  recent 
visitor,  the  frequent  answer  wag,  '*  We  find  Russian  graves  all  over 
our  country^  but  we  find  no  British  or  Austrian  graves."  Gmtitude 
for  their  freedom  from  slavery,  which  was  unquestionably  achieved  by 
Russian  arms,  and  which  never  would  have  been  attained  by  any 
other  means,  is  a  very  powerful  sentiment  for  the  Russians  to  appeal 
to.  It  is  not  inconsistent,  however,  with  an  equally  strong  desire  to 
hold  their  own,  to  govern  themselves,  and  with  a  dislike  of  the 
liussian  system  of  government  and  of  Russian  agents. 

I  should  add  that  the  Bulgarians,  without  exception,  express  their 
unbounded  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  great  part  which  he  took 
with  his  voice  and  pen  in  assisting  their  cause  in  1 870.  It  is  fully  recog- 
nised that  but  for  him  England  would  have  thrown  its  protecting  ajgis 
over  the  Turks,  and  would  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  Russians 
crossing  the  Danube.  The  landing  of  a  comparatively  small  British 
force  at  Varna,  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  forts  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  use  of  gunboats  and  torpedo  boats  on  the  Danube,  would 
undoubtedly  have  turned  the  scale  agi^st  Russia  and  have  secured 
these  provinces  to  Turkey  for  another  long  period. 

It  is  also  quoted  as  proof  of  the  prescience  of  Mr,  Gladstone  that 
not  only  did  he  never  swerve  in  his  confident  belief  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Bulgarians  would  be  capable  of  governing  themselves, 
but  that  he  frequently  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  self-governing 
and  prosperous  State  would  be  a  fiskv  more  elfectual  barrier  to  Turkey 
against  its  enemies  than  a  disaffected  and  oppressed  province.  This  is 
now  at  last  very  fully  recognised  by  British  diplomacy.  It  has  formed 
the  basis  of  all  recent  actions  of  Ijovd  Salisbury  in  his  advice  to  the 
Saltan,  and  in  his  attitude  towards  Russia. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Russians  in  the  secret  negotiations  with  those 
of  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  most  favourable  to  them,  assert  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  substantial  liberties  of  the  people; 
the  arrangement  they  suggest  is  that  which  coustitutionally  binds 
Finland  to  Russia  rather  than  that   of  Poland.     But  the  niea'surea 
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now  being  taken  by  Russia  againsfc  the  autonomy  of  Finland,  to 
llussianise  its  admiDistration,  and  to  centralise  all  power  in  tb** 
bureancrucy  of  St,  Petersburg,  must  necessarily  show  to  tlie  Bulgarian 
Opposition  how  dangerous  is  the  alliance  to  which  they  are  invited. 

In  a  more  recent  overture  to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  the 
Russians  have  somewhat  abated  the  demands  of  even  a  year  ago. 
They  no  longer  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  they 
are  prepared  to  recognise  him,  and  to  support  Bulgaria  in  its  claims 
on  Macedonia.  In  return  for  this,  Uiey  ask  that  the  Bnlgarian 
army  may  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Russian  officers,  and  that 
the  port  of  Bourgas  may  be  handed  over  to  them.  The  demand  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Prince's  Government.  The  Bulgarians  have  the 
defect  of  newly  constituted  States  of  a  love  of  intrigue  ;  and  there  ai^ 
doubtless  many  who  will  not  object  to  use  Russian  influence  to  obtaio 
power.  The  abduction  of  Prince  Alexander  and  the  inner  conspiracy 
which  was  discovered  at  the  Panitza  affair^  show  that  the  nnoffictal 
agents  of  Russia  are  perfectly  nnscrupulousj  and  are  ready  to  make 
use  of  any  moans  to  attain  their  ends.  It  is  impossible  to  predict. 
then,  what  mitp  may  not  be  executed  at  any  moment  ;  but,  to  all 
appearance,  tlie  Pn  iice  and  his  present  (iovernment  are  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  under  them  Bulgaria  will  hold  its  own. 

Their  present  policy  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
Porte  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  negotiations  whatever  concessions 
are  possible.  They  have  recently  scored  a  great  diplomatic  success  iu 
this  direction  by  inducing  the  Sultan  to  concede  civil  jurisdiction  to 
the  Bul^^rian  Bishops  in  two  districts  of  Macedonia — a  conceBsion 
which  has  aroused  the  most  violent  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  is  evidently  bent  on  further  conqessions. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  Sultan,  by  what- 
ever concessions  he  can  reasonably  make,  to  secure  the  friendship  or, 
at  all  events,  the  neutrality,  of  Bulgaria  and  to  detach  it  from 
alliance  with  Russia,  for  in  such  case  Constantinople  will  be  safe  from 
any  advance  of  Russia,  either  from  the  Danube  or  through  Bonrgas. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  permanence  of  such  a  j>olicy  is  the 
condition  of  ^Facedonia,  and  the  fact  that  districts  containing  upwards 
of  a  million  of  Bulgarians,  which,  by  tlie  Treaty  of  San  Stephano,  were 
included  in  the  proposed  Bulgaria,  were,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
handed  back  to  Turkish  rule.  It  is  universally  recognised  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  ilacedonia  is  not  only  no  better,  but  worse, 
than  it  has  ever  been^  that  brigandage  is  more  rife,  that  misgovern- 
ment,  oppression,  and  excessive  taxation  without  benefit  to  the 
people,  are  more  tx)  be  complained  of.  In  the  North-western  part^ 
of  this  province,  bordering  on  Albania  and  Servia,  the  position  id 
complicated  by  the  fanaticism  and  insubordination  of  the  Amauts, 
who  may  be  described  as  a  ruling  class  of  Mussulman  landowners  of 
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Slav  descent,  who,  while  they  oppress  the  Christian  peasantry  far 
more  than  the  pure  Turks  do,  are  themselves  thoroughly  disaffected  with 
Turkish  rule,  and  scarcely  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Pashas  from 
Constantinople.  Further  to  the  eastward  the  population  is  more  purely 
Bulgarian  and  Christian.  Large  numbers  of  these  people  migrate 
during  parts  of  the  year  to  Bulgaria  to  find  work  as  masons  and 
labourers^  and  they  carry  back  with  them  accounts  of  the  advances 
made  under  a  free  and  native  government,  which  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  the  desire  for  freedom  among  those  still  subject  to  Turkish  rule. 
Unless,  then,  a  great  and  speedy  change  takes  place  in  the  system  of 
administration  of  Macedonia,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  most 
allied  to  Bulgaria,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  its  people,  and 
their  claim  to  share  in  the  benefits  which  have  been  secured  to  their 
neighbours  in  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  must  inevitably  be  forced  to  the 
front,  and  will  find  expression  in  local  disturbances  and  outbreaks. 

The  solution  of  this  question  will  be  of  enormous  diflSculty  in  view 
of  the  rival  claims  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia.  There  is  a  Turkish 
proverb  which  says,  **  Do  no  good  and  no  harm  will  come  to  you." 
This  principle  of  action,  however,  which  has  so  long  guided  their 
policy  in  respect  o£  their  subject  races,  will  hardly  avail  the  Turks  in 
the  difficult  position  in  which  they  will  find  themselves  in  their  few 
remaining  provinces  in  Europe.  If  most  serious  difficulties,  even  an 
European  war,  are  to  be  avoided,  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  of 
diplomacy  should  be  directed  towards  inducing  the  Sultan  to  change 
his  system  of  government  in  these  provinces,  and  to  make  the  com- 
parison between  their  condition  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  free 
States  less  invidious  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  still  his 
subjects,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  for  whose 
condition  England  and  Austria  most  be  held  mainly  responsible. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevhe. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


I. 

rflHE  earth  had  been  inhabited  for  about  twenty-two  million  ye 
_L  and  its  vital  history  had  been  divided  into  six  progrea 
periods.  The  primordial  age,  or  formation  of  the  first  organii 
(infusoria,  zoophytes,  echinodermata,  crustaceans,  molluscs — a  w< 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  almost  blind),  had  taken  not  less  than 
million  years  to  go  through  its  different  phases.  The  primary  ; 
(fish,  insects,  more  perfect  senses,  separate  senses,  rudimentary  plai 
forests  of  horse-tails  and  of  tree  ferns)  had  then  occupied  more  tl 
six  million  years.  The  secondary  age  (saurians,  reptiles,  birds,  fbrc 
of  coniferaa  and  of  cycadacea3)  in  order  to  accomplish  its  work,  reqni 
two  million  three  hundred  thousand  years.  The  tertiary  age  (mam: 
fers,  monkeys,  superior  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  seasons)  had  las 
half  a  million  years.  The  primitive  human  age,  the  time  of  natio 
divisions,  of  barbarism  and  of  militarism,  had  filled  about  th 
hundred  thousand  years;  and  the  sixth  age,  that  of  intellect 
humanity,  had  reigned  for  nearly  two  million  years. 

During  that  long  succession  of  centuries  the  earth  had  grown,  ol 
and  the  sun  had  become  colder.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ages  1 
terrestrial  globe  was  entirely  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  oce 
Upheavals  caused  first  islands,  then  vast  continents,  to  emerge ;  i 
surface  of  evaporation  diminished  in  extent;  the  atmosphere  ^ 
saturated  with  less  vapour  and  could  not  so  well  preserve  the  h< 
received  from  the  sun ;  so  that  a  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  i 
brought  about.  During  the  first  human  age  three-quarters  of  1 
globe  were  still  covered  by  water  and  the  temperature  remaiz 
high.  But  from  century  to  century  a  portion  of  the  rain  wa 
penetrated  through  the  soil  to  the  deep  rocks  and  returned  no  xn< 
to   the  ocean,  the  quantity  of  water  diminished,  the  level  of  1 
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B6a  was  lowered,  and  the  scrt^en  of  atmosplieric  vapour  afforded  oiily 
an  msufBclent  protection  to  the  nocturnal  radiation.  There  resulted 
a  alow,  centnry-long  decrease  in  temperature  ;  and  then  a  spreading^ 
of  the  ice,  which  at  first  covered  only  the  high  mountains  and  the 
polar  regions,  but  little  by  little  invaded  the  temperate  regions  and 
insensibly  lowered  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ann^  the  source  of  all  light  and  all  heat, 
radiating  perpetually  without  an  instant  of  cessation,  in  the  centre 
of  cold  J  obscure  and  empty  space,  slowly  lost  the  calorific  power  which 
caused  the  earth  to  live.  Of  an  electric  and  almost  blueish  white^ 
saturated  with  incandescent  hydrogen,  during  the  geological  periods 
which  witnessed  the  appearance  of  terrestrial  life,  It  gradually  lost  that 
da/.zUng  whiteneas,  to  acquire  the  colour,  perhaps  apparently  warmer^ 
of  glittering  gold,  and  such  was  its  real  colour  during  the  first  three 
hundred  thousand  years  of  human  history.  It  then  became  yellower 
and  even  reddish,  consuming  its  hydrogen,  oxidising  itself,  metallising 
itself.  This  slow  transportation  of  its  photosphere,  the  increase  of 
its  spots,  the  diminution  of  its  protuberant  eruptions,  brought  about 
a  correlative  decrease  in  the  emission  of  its  heat. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  causes  the  terrestrial  temperature 
had,  from  century  to  century,  l>ecome  lower*  The  geographical 
aspect  of  the  globe  had  metamorphosed  itself,  the  sea  having  several 
times  taken  the  place  of  the  land,  and  rkr  tcrsd^  and  the  extent  of  the 
sea  having  considerably  diminished,  and  been  reduced  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  what  it  was  at  the  advent  of  humanity.  The  seasons 
which  had  begun  in  the  tertiary  age  had  perpetuated  themselves 
through  the  centuries,  but  with  a  decreasing  intensity  for  the  eummer 
heat.  Climates  insensibly  approached  each  other  near  the  equator ; 
the  glacial  zones  (boreal  and  austral)  inexorably  forced  back  the 
temperate  zones  to  the  place  of  the  ancient  torrid  zone.  Warm 
valleys  and  equatorial  regions  alone  were  habitable.  All  the  i*est 
was  frozen. 

From  century  to  century  humanity  had  attained  forms  of  exquisite 
beauty^  and  no  longer  worked  materially.  A  network  of  electricity 
covered  the  globe,  producing  at  will  all  that  was  needed.  It  was 
then  a  unified  race,  entirely  different  from  the  rude  and  heterogeneous 
races  that  had  characterised  the  first  period.  Doubtless  the  absolute 
equality  dreamed  of  by  the  poets  had  not  been  attained,  and  there 
were  still  superior  and  inferior  beings,  Beekers  nnd  indifferent  men, 
active  and  inactive  men,  but  there  were  no  more  scandalous  unfor- 
tunates nor  irremediable  miseries. 

Abont  the  year  2,200,000  after  Jesus  Christ,  the  last  great  focua 
of  human  civilisation  shone  in  the  centre  of  equatorial  Africa,  in  the 
brilliant  city  of  Suntown^  which  bad  already  been  several  times  raised 
again  from  its  ashes.     It  was  mure  than  a  hundred  thousand  years 
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since  the  spots   where  Paris,  Loiidon,  Romej  Vienna,  and  New  Voik 
had  stood  were  buried  beneath  the  ice. 

The  capital  of  this  aristocratic  republic  had  attained  the  lasfc  limitft 
of  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  civilisation.  Leaving  far  behind  it  tbe 
childiah  amusements  of  Babylon,  of  Rome,  and  of  Paris,  it  had  throwfn 
itself  heart  and  soul  into  the  most  exquisite  refinements  of  pleastm* 
and  enjoyment  ;  and  the  results  of  progress,  the  achievements  of 
ficience,  art,  and  industry  had,  during  several  centuries,  been  applied 
to  raising  all  the  joys  of  life  to  their  maximum  of  intensity.  Elec- 
tricity, perfumes,  music,  kept  the  senses  In  a  state  of  over-excitement, 
80  that  under  the  brilliant  light  of  enchanting  nights,  as  beneath  the 
veiled  shadows  of  the  day,  the  nervous  system  could  no  longer  find 
a  moment's  rest,  and  about  their  twenty-fifth  year  men  and  wom«(0 
dropped  deaJ  of  total  exhaustion.  Perceiving  the  increasing  cold- 
ness of  the  planet  and  the  approach  of  eternal  winter  thej  had 
early  maintained  about  themselves  a  warm  and  oxygenised  atmo- 
sphere,  milder  and  more  exciting  than  the  old  breezes  from  the  woods 
and  prairies,  had  lived  more  rapidly  and  rushed  more  rashly  to  the 
inevitable  end.  The  elrgance  of  costumes,  the  beauty  of  forms,  had 
gradually  risen  to  an  unexpf^cted  perfection  in  consequence  of  a  pas- 
sional selection,  which  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  immediate 
happiness.  Wives  no  longer  became  mothers  unless  by  accident 
Besides,  some  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  alone  remained  in 
condition  to  undertake  the  duties  of  motherhood,  fashion  having  for 
some  time  been  able  to  suppress  the  necessity  in  the  upper  social 
spheres. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  the  fiist 
to  feel  the  deadly  effects  of  invading  cold,  and  the  day  camo  when  it 
was  recognised  that  amid  the  blind  enjoyment  of  pleasure  no  woman 
was  a  mother  or  could  become  one.  They  no  longer  desired  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  maternityj  which  had  so  long  bei'U  left  to  the  inferior 
women,  and  they  reigned  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  unblemished 
beauty.  It  was  only  when  a  law  was  passed  that  the  entire  fortnne 
of  the  republic  would  be  given  to  the  first  woman  who  would  pirt 
birth  to  a  child,  that  they  understood  the  irreparable  extent  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  last  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Doubtless  the  end  would  not  have  long  delayed  its  coming,  the  steri- 
lised soil  being  henceforward  incapable  of  feeding  its  children*  Bat 
they  were  deluding  themselves  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  by  soroe 
ingenious  proceeding  it  would  become  possible  to  put  off  the  fatil 
period,  to  gain  time  ;  and  who  knows,  they  said,  if  the  climate  may 
not  become  better,  and  the  sun  again  smile  on  the  iinfortut 
planet. 

But  recriminations,  regrets,   sorrows,  reproaches,  accusations,  ♦ 
pair — all  were  now  superfluous.      Life  bad  been,  if  not  dried  ' 
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its  sonrce,  at  least  rendered  irremediably  unfruitful.  A  special  ootx- 
f^ss  of  the  l^t  surviving  membei-s  of  the  Medical  Academy  pro- 
duced no  satisfactory  result.  They  disputed  violently,  each  member 
being  accused  by  his  neighbour  of  having  lent  himself  to  the  spreading 
of  that  insane  fashion  ;  they  nearly  came  to  blows ;  as  the  issue  of 
the  meeting  the  President  of  the  Academy  and  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
tectors were  even  compelled  to  quench  their  mutual  anger  by  a  duel 
with  swords  ;  and  more  than  a  year  was  spent  in  physiological  and 
political  discussions  without  obtaining  any  result. 

But  a  youth,  the  last  of  that  TBce,  young  Omegar,  bom  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  came  with  his  mother,  already  advanced  in  age 
and  a  rare  survivor  of  the  mothers,  and  before  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives recalled  the  improvidence  of  the  governors,  stigmatised 
the  public  immorality,  ])ointed  out  to  them  the  general  folly  of  which 
the  human  race  was  I  he  victim,  and  demanded  that  the  last  constructed 
electric  a4:'rostat  made  in  the  government  workshops  should  be  put  at 
his  disposal.  He  engaged  to  conduct  an  expedition  over  the  whole  of 
the  equatorial  zone  which  still  remained  habitableg  and  to  see  whether 
any  human  groups  still  existed  on  any  s|K)t. 

The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  a  real  aerial  Hot  ilia 
was  constructed ;  and  all  the  strong  men  flew  away  to  discover  the 
land  of  increase. 

in. 

Alas!  the  entire  earth  had  disappeared  beneath  snow  and  ice. 
Everywhere  the  desert,  everywhere  solitude,  everywhere  silence.  Snow 
followed  snow,  hoar  frost  followed  hoar  frost,  An  immense  shroud 
covered  the  continent  and  the  seas.  Sometimes  a  solitary  peak  rose 
above  the  frozen  ocean  ;  sometimes  a  dismantled  ruin,  aspire,  a  tower, 
marked  the  site  of  a  vanished  city.  Even  tombs  and  graveyards 
were  no  longer  to  be  perceived ;  ruins  themselves  were  destroyed* 
Everywhere  nothingness,  ice,  silence.  Days  followed  days,  and  every 
night  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  set  behind  the  white  plain  which  slowly, 
at  each  twilight,  took  the  violet  tint^  of  death. 

Already  half  the  members  of  the  expedition  had  died  of  hanger  and 
cold,  when  the  tlotilla  thought  they  saw  from  their  airy  heights  an 
immense  ruined  city  near  an  unfrozen  river.  They  steered  towards 
the  unknown  city,  and  thought  themselves  dreaming,  when  they 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  group  of  men  walking.  A  ciy 
of  happiness  and  wonder  sounded  from  every  breast^  and  in  an  instant 
all  the  aerial  skiffs  were  tied  up  by  the  river  banks, 

Tbey  were  received  as  unexpected  saviours  by  men  who  had  long 
belierad  themselves  to  be  the  only  survivors  of  terrestrial  humanity, 
looking  on  with  despair  at  the  last  days  of  the  world.  At  the  head 
of  the  group  stood  an  old   man   enveloped   in    reindeer  skins.     Of 
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commaiiding  stature,  his  hollow  black  eyes  shaded  by  bushy  while 
eyebrows,  with  a  long  beard  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  sktdl  as  yellow 
as  Euitique  ivory — it  was  felt  that  his  was  one  of  those  enei^gftie 
characters  who  have  endured  all  the  trials  of  life  without  yielding, 
but  whose  heart  has  bidden  farewell  to  every  hope.  However,  hit 
countenance  lit  up  with  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  newoomera  Hi« 
sonB  and  their  companions  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  tb«^ 
a«"rial  travellers. 

They  made  large  fires  and  seated  themselves  at  a  modest  meal 
composed  principally  of  fish  which  had  just  been  caught.  The  new- 
comers informed  their  hosts  that  they  were  about  the  last  survivon 
of  equatorial  Africa,  that  they  came  from  the  celebrated  nietiopol^ 
now  desertedj  and  they  asked  if  their  aerial  route  had  not  deceived 
them,  if  they  had  not  left  the  equator,  and  if  they  had  landed  at  tlie 
month  of  the  Amazon  Hiver,  as  their  calculations  indicated. 

"  My  friends,'^  replied  the  old  man,  **  the  ancient  Amazon  Riv^, 
whose  waters  still  flow  over  the  circle  of  the  equator,  no  longer  roU» 
between  its  shores  the  impptuoas  floods  which,  if  we  believe  traditaon, 
caused  it  formerly  to  be  compared  to  a  sea.  At  the  period,  loag 
since  vanished,  when  the  empire  of  lirazilj  the  Argentine  Repablie, 
and  Colombia  tlourished  in  South  America,  when  North  America  wu 
divided  into  confederated  States ;  when  France,  England^  Germany, 
and  Russia  struggled  for  supremacy  in  European  politics,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extended,  as  we  see  on  the  maps,  from  the  ruins  of  New  York 
to  those  of  Havre,  and  from  Pernambuco  to  Dakar — ruins  which  are 
now  for  ever  buried  beneath  the  ice.  The  great  continent  of  the  WesI 
Indies  was,  it  appears,  cut  up  into  innumerable  small  islands,  scai^ 
tered  over  an  immense  sea.  The  oceans  were  far  vaster  and  deeptf 
than  to-day,  the  rains  frequent,  the  rivers  inexhaustible,  ice  and 
snow  never  showed  themselves  in  our  country,  and  the  rays  of  a 
beneficent  sun  fertilised  the  earth  in  its  youth,  giving  birth  evciy- 
where  to  flowers  and  fruits,  nests  and  love. 

**  But  now  all  is  over  with  this  planet  and  all  the  works  whidk 
have  illustrated  it«  history.  The  earth  revolves  more  slowly  on  iti 
axis,  the  days  have  become  longer,  the  moon  is  more  distant,  and  the 
sun  has  become  colder.  The  prediction  of  the  astronomers  is  fnlfillei 
The  waters  of  the  oceans  which  the  solar  heat  caused  to  evaix»rala  ia 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  clouds,  the  raina,  ife 
springs,  the  brooks,  and  the  rivers,  have  from  century  to  century  bacn 
]>artia!Iy  absf^rbed  by  the  deep  rocks ;  the  air  has  become  drier  ami 
drier,  and  ceased  to  be  a  protecting  cover  for  the  preservation  of 
the  heat  received  ;  the  nocturnal  and  even  diurnal  f  vaporatioii  liii 
caused  all  the  heat  borrowed  from  the  sun  to  radiate  into  spaoei  aoi 
the  cold  of  the  poles  comes  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the  trcqneil 
and  equatorial  zones, 

''  The  summits  ot  t^e  mQMnXjaAii%  \uqA  dseady  been    long  fitwa 
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becatiBe  above  them  the  atmosphere  was  too  dry  and  too  rarefied  to 
presenre  the  heat ;  bat  life  established  itself  in  the  plains  and 
valleys,  along  the  streams  which  traversed  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  limits  of  vegetation  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  conditions  favorir- 
able  to  life,  insensibly  descended.  The  last  zone  of  terrestrial  life 
has  been  the  zone  of  the  equatorial  plains  along  the  thermic  equator, 
which  traverses  on  one  side  South  America,  whei-e  we  are,  and  on  the 
ether,  Central  Africa,  whence  you  came. 

"  When  Europe  had  disappeared  beneath  the  invading  glaciers 
coming  from  the  North  Pole,  from  Siberia,  from  Lapland,  from  the 
Alps,  from  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Pyrenees,  being  finally  reduced  to  the 
shores  of  the  MediterraneaUt  many  centaries  had  already  elapsed  since 
civilisation  had  abandoned  it  to  shine  in  America,  along  which  continent 
it  gradually  descended.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  social  organisa- 
tion ail  the  States  of  Europe  had  perished  in  their  own  blood ;  had 
mutually  opened  each  other  s  veins.  Some  governments  had  convinced 
millions  of  citizens  that  the  greatest  happiness,  the  supreme  honour. 
and  the  highest  gloiy  consisted  in  wearing  uniforms  of  all  colours,  and 
killing  each  other  to  the  sound  of  music.  They  believed  that  until 
the  day  when  the  Chinese  invasion  came  and  confiscated  them  like  a 
band  of  schoolboys. 

•*The  annals  of  modem  times  report  that  anciently  expeditions  had 
been  sent  through  the  ice  to  find  the  ruins  of  Paris,  of  London,  of 
Berlin,  of  Vienna,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  they  had  principally 
found  forts,  barracks,  arsenals,  arms,  and  ammunition  on  nearly  all  the 
territories.  It  was  doubtless  a  primitive  race  hardly  differiDg  from  the 
animal  races. 

**  This  opinion  w,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  books  of  ancient 
history  preserved  in  the  libraries,  showing  a  state  of  rude  barbarism 
in  the  customs  of  these  populations.  We  find,  among  other  things, 
A  long  list  of  curious  tortures.  Criminals  were  murdei^d  with  the 
sword,  with  poison,  or  with  a  remarkable  choice  of  varied  weapons* 
Then  they  cut  up  the  bodies  into  small  pieces.  Society  in  turn  killed 
the  criminals  in  various  ways*  Here  their  heads  were  cut  off  by  means 
of  axes,  swords  and  guillotines ;  there  they  were  stmngled  or  hanged  ; 
further  on  tliey  were  impaled  or  drowned.  On  certain  days  of  revolu- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  capitals  of  this  pretended  civilisation,  the 
Tiolon  were  seen  to  place  the  vanquished  quietly  along  the  walls  and 
ahoot  them  down  by  tlie  hundred,  His^irians  stAte  that  at  a  period 
not  far  removed  the  most  civilised  nations  kept  executioners  who 
were  exercised  in  crushing  the  limbs,  quartering,  taking  off  the  skin, 
burning  with  red-hot  irons,  palling  oat  the  eyes  and  the  tongue, 
breaking  the  limbs,  and  torturing  in  every  manner  the  victims,  whom 
^inBj  generally  ended  by  burning  in  the  public  squares  on  holidays. 
The  oommentntors  are  right  in  saying  that  these  ancestors  of  oor 
species  did  not  yet  deserve  the  title  of  men. 
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*'  If  the  end  of  the  world    had   taken  place  at    this   period,  tbo 

destruction  of  the  race  would  not  hare  been  a  great  loss.  But  this 
ancient  race  made  way  for  ours,  and  we  too  moat  perish.  We  periab 
of  cold.  Sterile  nature  no  longer  produces  anything,  Por  many  cea- 
turies  past  there  has  been  no  more  wheat  or  vines.  For  many  oenttirii^ 
there  have  been  no  more  pastures  or  flocks.  We  are  now  reduced 
to  the  last  £sh.  But/'  added  the  old  man,  ^^  the  table  will  still  oatlire 
the  guests,  for  there  are  no  new-born  babes  among  ns ;  there  am 
actually  only  men  here,  those  that  you  see,  the  last  child  of  the  other 
seXj  my  poor  little  Speranza,  not  having  survived  her  birth." 

This  declaration  produced  on  all  the  members  of  the  expeditioii 
the  effect  of  an  electric  shock.  The  fall  of  a  thunderbolt  in  th« 
midst  of  the  assembly  would  not  have  brought  about  a  greater 
confusion. 

''  What!"  cried  the  chief  of  the  flotilla,  "There  is  no  longer  i 
single  woman  among  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  single  one,"  answered  one  of  the  guests. 

'*  We  had  just  come/'  added  the  young  chief,  "  in  search  of  femab 
companions  with  whom  we  could  associate.  Our  country  is  itiO 
wealthy,  and  had  we  found  but  one  single  wife  all  the  riches  of  our 
country  would  have  been  hers/* 

*'  Yon  have  also  no  women  ?  " 

The  travellers  exchanged  a  glance  and  remained  silent. 


Some  time  before  these  events  happened  in  Africa  and  in  America 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  now  attached  to  the  southern  |>oint  of  Adi 
thi'ough  the  diminution  of  the  seas,  found  itself  to  be  the  last  refngt 
of  the  human  race  in  Asia,  and  there,  in  this  former  earthly  pai»* 
dise  not  far  from  the  equator,  at  the  foot  of  Adam's  Peak, 
twelve  women  remained  the  sole  heiresses  of  the  last  unextinguishrf 
families. 

The  male  sex   had  completely  disappeared.     For  a   long  time  tif 
number  of  girls  had   been  far  above  that  of  boys — a   condition  rf 
things  which  corresponded,   besidesj  with  the  snccesses  obtained  bf 
women,  and  their  increasing  authority  in  politics  and  in  \3[ib  universil 
direction  of  business.     They  had  gradually  substituted  themselves  for 
the  eflfeminate  and  enervated  men  as  deputies,  lawyers,  physicians,  aod, 
in  general,  in  the  greater  number  of  social  professions,  in  commerce  aaj 
industry,  arts  and  literature,  pure  and  applied  sciences.      The  eAsm- 
tion  of  the  boys  had  been  more  and  more  neglected,  and  finally  tbcr 
were  no  longer  even  competent  gardeners  or  agriculturists  to  be  foa 
among  the   men.     What  the   women  did  not  do  directly  with 
own  hands  in  the  way  of  industries  was  accomplished  by  ingei 
constructed  and  indefatigable   machines.     The  slow  deoreasi) 
organic  forces  of  the  globe  \iaji  ^wi  Toaa^l'^^WiL  ^l^tf^li  here 
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dimiBution  of  the  births,  by  a  weakening  of  the  average  life,  and  it 
waa  only  in  rare  circumstances,  and  by  a  sort  of  heredity,  that  families^ 
counted,  as  in  former  times,  a  large  number  of  children.  As  in 
onr  day,  in  some  countries,  more  girls  than  boys  were  bom  on  the 
average.  This  tendency  increased  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  days  that  remained,  for  Asia  as  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  were  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak  only 
three  living  families,  and  by  an  nnfortunate  chance,  the  two  boys  hav- 
ing died  in  infancy,  twelve  beings  of  the  feminine  sex  were  left  alone 
to  represent  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  youngest,  little  Eva,  was  a  child  of  three  years  of  age ;  her 
mother  had  reached  forty.  The  last  sarvivor  of  the  fathers  had  died 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart  on  the  day  of  his  wedding. 

The  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  things,  and  which  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  life,  had  diminished  with  the  decrease  of  population  and 
of  business,  and  with  the  more  and  more  imminent  threat  of  a 
definite  end.  Formerly  immense  and  populous,  the  city  had  dis* 
appeared  beneath  a  poor  but  invading  vegetation  ;  all  those  ancient 
dwellings  were  empty,  deserted,  ruined,  partly  hidden  beneath  the 
moss  and  weeds,  and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  boulevards  and  prin- 
cipal streets  were  hardly  visible  t^  the  eye.  As  humanity  had  retired 
so  Nature  had  resumed  her  rights  ;  polar  plants,  larches,  pines,  some 
snow-birds,  and  more  recently  penguins  and  bears,  had  arrived  near 
the  ancient  city.  The  last  building  which  remained  standing  was 
the  public  library,  in  which  the  purely  literary  works  had  nearly  all 
l^een  abandoned  to  the  insects,  and  in  which  were  to  be  found  only 
the  scientific  treatises  written  on  the  so  pre  me  question  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  aud  the  historical  annals  of  the  departed  centuries  ; 
hnmanity  not  having  consented  to  its  own  extinction,  and  having 
clung  to  all  that  personified  it.  But  the  fatal  day  had  come.  The 
world  must  end. 

The  decline  of  human  forces  had  brought  about  the  decline  of  the 
inventions  and  usages  which  seemed  but  lately  the  most  indispensable. 
They  had  wearied  of  all,  even  of  hope.  The  electric  motor  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  There  was  no  more  travelling  after  the  invasion  of 
the  ice.  No  attempt  had  even  been  made  to  repair  the  interrupted 
telegraphic  commonications.  Only  a  few  centuries  before,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  glol>e,  in  whatever  portion  they  may  have  dwelt, 
had  constant  intercourse  with  each  other  as  though  they  had  inhabited 
the  same  country,  conversing  and  hearing  each  other,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  distance  that  separated  them,  and  there  was  but  one 
nation  and  one  single  language  for  all  the  globe.  But  now  isolation 
and  separation  had  returned  as  in  the  primitive  ages ;  the  three  groups 
remaining  in  the  world  no  longer  knew  each  other ;  and  the  popniation 
of  Ceylon,  although  composed  only  of  women,  had  lost  all  spirit  of 
domination,  all   sentiment  of  curiosity,  all   energy,  and  all  vitality. 
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Henceforth,  deprived  of  all  desire  of  pleasing,  of  all  idea  of  rivmliy, 
and  of  all  coquetry,  they  formed  among  themselves  but  on©  family  of 
sistei-s,  associated  in  a  common  misfortune,  and  they  had  all  adopted 
a  sombre  mourning  ooetume^  a  fiort  of  black  and  misefaapen  religioafi 
garment* 

But  this  little  population  itaelf  had  rapidly  diminished.  Fifteen 
years  had  sufficed  to  reduce  it  by  more  than  half.  At  the  moxMiii 
when  the  events  narrated  above  took  place,  there  remained  bnt  tk 
youngest  of  the  Ceylonese,  then  eighteen  yeurs  of  age»  with  four  of 
her  companions. 

We  have  left  our  aerial  expedition  in  the  midst  of  the  stupefactiim 
caused  by  the  avowal  of  the  Americans.  No  more  women  in  American 
The  aame  situation,  or  almost  the  same,  in  Africa.  Europe  buried 
beneath  the  snows.  Asia  forgotten  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
doubtless  sharing  the  same  fat©  as  Europe.  There  was  nothing  left  j 
for  the  travellers  but  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  that  wn 
decided  on  the  very  next  day. 

They  visited  the  ruins  of  the  American  metropolis,  the  glories  of  whid 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  historians,  and  which  now  lay  forgottei. 
For  one  instant  they  thought  of  uniting  in  one  group  the  two  wredi 
of  male  humanity,  and  of  all  leaving  together  for  Suntown  ;  bnt,  oo 
the  one  hand,  these  men  wished  only  to  sleep  for  ever  in  the  tomhi 
of  their  ancestors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  travellers,  who  bid 
carefully  concealed  the  existence  of  women  in  their  own  countiy, 
did  not  insist  on  this  brotherly  project.  They  resumed  their  wif 
through  the  air,  deciding,  however,  aa  they  had  come  by  the  east,  to 
follow  the  same  direction  along  the  equator  on  their  return,  in  ordtf 
to  see  whether,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  they  might  not  difl* 
cover  some  other  last  living  tribe. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  having  crossed  the  immense  Pacific  Oeeaa, 
and  having  stopped  over  all  the  points  that  emerged  above  its  snrfaofli 
even  at  the  moment  when  they  had  noticed  that  the  eternal  wintsr 
announced  by  scientists  extended  over  the  lands  of  Siam,  of  Java,  of 
Sumatra^  and  of  Malacca,  entirely  deserted,  they  noticed  in  Ceylon  • 
region  less  invaded  than  the  others  by  the  ice  and  snow,  and  statiom]i(f 
themselves  for  some  time  above  a  ruined  city,  they  discovered  a  «"*M 
group  of  women  in  mourning* 

In  one  instant,  and  before  they  had  had  time  to  recover  from  thflir 
Burprise,  the  celestial  travellers  were  at  their  feet.  At  other  periodlf 
when  the  right  of  might  governed  humanity,  these  last  five  d&ughttfi 
of  Eve  would  have  been  rudely  seized  and  carried  away  at  full  qteed 
through  the  air  towaid  the  African  city,  perhaps  not  without  a  stras 
icr  the  number  of  the  mep  was  superior  to  that  of  the  women. 
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for  a  long  time  they  had  ceased  to  exert  their  strength :  sentixiient, 
reason,  intelligence,  freedom  of  choice,  always  decided. 

They  told  the  object  of  their  explorations,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  fair  Asiatics.  Their  despair,  which  had  seemed  eternal, 
disappeared  like  a  mist ;  their  brows  were  cleared,  their  lips  smiled, 
and  a  few  houra  after  the  arrival  of  the  a^ronantSj  the  five  nana  in 
mourning  had  given  way  to  the  most  elegant  of  women. 

They  even  discussed  the  advantages  of  a  return  to  Suntown,  and  it 
seemed  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace,  happiness,  and  tranquillity, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  remain  in  Ceylon.  But  the  old  provision  stores 
were  well  mgh  exhausted,  the  fields  and  gardens  were  wanting,  the 
ice  was  near ;  while  in  Africa  the  fatal  moment  seemed  perhaps  many 
years  off.  From  the  first  interview,  Omegar  and  Eva  had  experienced 
the  effects  of  a  mutual  attraction,  and  had  understood  each  other  as 
though  they  had  met  again  after  a  long  Be]>aration.  Omegar  had  a 
deep  affection  for  his  mother,  and  would  be  proud  to  present  his 
companion  to  her.  A  fortnight  after  their  arriviil,  the  explorers,  rich 
in  their  discovery,  embarked  on  their  aerial  flotilla  and  set  sail  for 
Suntown.  The  resurrection  of  humanity  was  assured.  What  a 
triumph  and  what  rejoicing  on  their  return  ! 

But  what  was  their  disappointment,  on  arriving  above  the  antique 
city,  to  see  none  of  theb  fellow-citizens  come  forward  to  receive  them ; 
to  find  the  public  square,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
silent  and  deserted  ;  to  have  before  their  eyes  naught  save  a  sort  of 
desolate  cemetery  !  Descending  from  their  aerial  boats,  they  first 
rushed  with  their  companions  to  the  government  palace.  A  frightful 
spectacle  offered  itself  to  their  gaze.  Their  relatives,  their  friends, 
lay  around,  dead  or  dying.  The  population  of  the  city,  reduced  after 
the  departure  of  the  travellers  to  about  thirty  persons,  had  undergone 
during  their  absence  of  a  few  months  a  snow  cyclone,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  last  vegetable  growth  and  part  of  the  habitable  dwellings. 
The  small  remnant  had  chosen  as  a  refuge  the  spacious  and  stronger 
rooms  of  the  palace ;  but  an  epidemic,  a  sort  of  typhus,  had  attacked 
first  the  weaker  constitutions  and  had  afterwards  stricken  the  others. 
The  strength  of  the  bravest  had  finally  given  ^^nj^  and  the  first  care 
of  the  travellers  was  t-o  assist  their  unhappy  fellow -citizens. 

Unfortunately  the  cold  increased  dmly*  a  bitter  wind  blew  un- 
ceasingly, and  the  pale  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  even  penetrate  the 
thick  mists.  The  only  means  of  preserving  a  little  heat  was  by 
keeping  up  fires  and  cutting  off  almost  every  communication  with  the 
ouVdoor  air ;  but  the  bravest,  the  most  courageous,  lost  all  hope.  At 
er^ry  new  death,  they  counted  each  other.  From  fifteen  they  de* 
scended  in  a  few  weeks  to  ten,  then  to  five ;  and  at  last  Omegar  and 
Eva  remained  aJone,  seeing  without  delusion  the  fate  which  awaited 
them,  and  well  knowing  that  no  other  spring  would  ever  bloom  on 
eartk 
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However,  after  a  long  succession  of  disastrous  days,  the  sun  showed 
itself  in  a  clear  spot  between  the  clouds,  the  wind  ceased,  the  bias 
sky  reappeared. 

The  young  couple  then  rose  in  an  aerial  boat  to  judge  of  the  last 
invasions  and  the  snow,  and  perceived  that  the  whole  city  was  buried» 
and  that  it  was  only  towards  the  north  that  the  country  had  been  i 
little  spared. 

Carrying  away  with  them  all  the  provisions  they  could  find,  thif 
decided  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  spared  districts  and  see  if  some 
oasis  could  not  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice^ 


In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  because  of  tht 
scarcity  of  rains,  of  snow,  and  of  clouds  in  that  region,  the  greiA 
African  desert  that  extends  south  of  the  Sahara  had  remained  ooe  d 
the  least  cold  zones  of  the  globe,  and  a  warm  current  blowing  tvcm 
that  desert  on  Nobia  and  Arabia,  to  return  to  the  equator  by  Ceylon* 
had  for  a  long  time  left  a  part  of  Egypt  fret3  from  the  invasion  of  i€» 
and  snow.  Following  the  indicated  directioUj  the  last  human  coupl*  I 
hovered  above  the  regions  formerly  watered  by  the  Nile,  hencefortk 
frozen.  They  perceived  from  afar  the  Great  I^yramid,  ruined,  bat 
still  staodiog. 

Tills  first  monument  of  humanity,  this  testimony  to  the  antiqidtf 
of  civilisation,  was  still  standing*      Its  geometric  stability  had   ea?d 
it.     It  was  perhaps  the  only  human  idea  that  had  attained   its  endL  , 
Created  by  Cheops  to  eternally  protect  his  royal  mummy,  this  tomV 
had  survived  the  revolutions   which   had  destroyed   everything  elfit  I 
The  last  mati  came  to  join  the  first  king  and  shelter  himself  beimtil  , 
his  shroud. 

But  the  wind  of  the  tempest  was  blowing  again.      A  fine  powdoy  I 
snow  was  spreading  over  the  immense  desert. 

*'  Let  us  stop  here  and  rest,"  said  Eva,  *^  since  we  are  condemned 
to  death ;  and,  besideSj  who  has  not  been  ?  I  wish  to  die  in  peace  in 
thine  own  arms," 

They  looked  for  a  cavity  among  the  ruins  and  seated   themselvei  i 
beside    each    other,    contemplating   the  endless  space    covered   wii 
powdery  snow. 

The  young  woman  crouched  feverishly,  holding  her  husband  in  her 
arms,  trying  to  struggle  with  her  energy  against  the  invasion  of  tl» 
cold  that  penetrated  her.  He  bad  drawn  her  to  his  heart  and  wa 
her  with  his  kisses.  Bat  the  wind  and  the  tempest  had  resumed  thd 
sway,  and  the  fine  snow  beat  in  clouds  around  the  pyramid. 

"  My   beloved/*  he  resamed,  *"  we  are  the  last  inhabitants    ol  t 
earthj  the  last  survivors  of  so  many  generations.      What   remaii 
all  the  glories,  of  all  the  countries^  of  all  the  works  of   the 
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imd,  of  all  the  sciences,  of  all  the  arts,  of  all  the  inventions  ?     The 
^ntLre  globe  is  at  this  moment  only  a  tomb  covered  with  snow*" 

**  Yes,'*  she  Batd,  **  I  have  heard  of  the  beauties  who  reigned  over 
the  hearts  of  kings  and  shone  like  admirable  stars  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  Love,  beauty,  aU  must  end.  I  love  you,  and  I  die.  Oh  ! 
how  I  would  have  loved  that  dear  treasure,  the  one  who  will  never 
live*  Bot  no,  w©  must  not  die,  must  we  ?  No  1  .  .  .  .  Come,  I 
am  no  longer  cold.     Let  us  walk," 

Her  feet,  already  frozen  and  benumbed,  had  become  inert.  She 
tried  to  rise  and  fell  back. 

**  I  seem  to  be  sleepy/'  she  said.      **  Oh,  let  ns  sleep  !  '* 

And  throwing  her  arms  around  Omegar,  she  pressed  her  lips  to 
his.  The  young  man  lifted  her  beautiful  form  and  laid  her  on  his 
knees.     She  was  already  asleep. 

•*  I  love  yoo,"  he  said  again.      *'  Sleep,  I  shall  watch  over  you." 

Then  his  fixed  gaze,  shining  wuth  a  last  light,  lost  itself  in  a 
search  for  the  unknown  in  the  desolate  grey  sky  and  in  the 
silent  and  endless  plain.  No  sound  came  to  trouble  the  death  of 
Nature  ;  the  snow  wind  alone  moaned  around  the  Pyramid,  and 
0©emed  to  wish  to  awaken  the  old  Pharaoh  sleeping  in  its  depths  for 
so  many  million  years. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  moans  was  heard,  lost  in  the 
<listance.  Was  it  some  lethargic  awakening  in  the  interior  of  the 
monument  ?  Was  it  a  heavy  bird,  thrown  by  the  tempest  against 
the  dismantled  steps  ?  Weis  it  some  polar  bear  c<»me  with  the  snow  ? 
The  noise  ceased.  A  joyfwl  cry  sounded,  and  with  one  buund  a  dog, 
broken  by  fatigue,  jumped  on  the  sleeping  couple. 

It  was  Omegar's  dog  that  had  looked  for  him,  followed  him  (how?), 
and  foond  him  in  spite  of  the  distance,  the  solitude,  and  the  snow. 

He  called  his  master  and  nustress^  licked  their  face  and  hands  and 
covered  them  with  his  body  to  warm  them.      But  they  did  not  awake. 

And  the  snow  continued  to  faU  in  a  fine  powder  on  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  continued  to  turn  on  its  axis  night  and  day,  and  to 
float  through  the  immensity  of  space. 

And  the  sun  continued  to  shine,  but  with  a  reddish  and  barren  light. 
But  long  afterwards  it  became  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  dark 
terrestrial  cemetery  continued  to  revolve  in  the  niglit  around  the 
enormous  invisible  black  ball. 

And  the  stars  continued  to  scintillate  in  the  immensity  of  the 
heavens. 

And  the  infinite  nniverse  continued  to  exist  with  itw  billions  of 
«nns  and  its  billions  of  living  or  extinct  planets. 

And  in  all  the  worlds  peopled  with  the  joys  of  life,  love  continued 
to  bloom  beneath  the  smiling  glance  of  the  Eternal. 

Camille   Flammakion. 
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THE  Church  of  England  is  within  a  measurable  distance  of  disBoln- 
tion.  In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years'  time,  unless  it  undergoeB  ft 
radical  change,  it  will  have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  There  maj 
still  be  an  institution  comprising  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons^  bat  it 
will  appeal  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  dregs  of  the  commimity,  and 
could  only  therefore  in  the  bitterest  irony  be  called  a  National  ChnzdL 
In  one  of  his  humorous  poems,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  speaks  of  an 
old  couple  who  had  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  drive  about  u 
a  ''  one-horse  shay."  It  never  seemed  to  be  much  the  worse  for  wetr; 
but  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were  going  along  in  the  usual  fiuahioo,  it 
suddenly  collapsed — into  dust.  Now  this,  I  am  afraid,  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for  the  English  Church.  To  super- 
ficial observers  it  appears  prosperous  and  flourishing ;  but  neverthekn 
the  end  may  be  near.  And  the  end  is  near,  unless  the  clergy  can  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  before  it  is  too  late. 

Institutions,  like  organisms,  must,  if  they  would  surviye,  adbqpi 
themselves  to  their  environment.  Want  of  adaptation  is  deattL 
Human  society  is  constantly  changing,  in  its  modes  of  thought^  in  ill 
experiences,  in  its  needs.  And  unless  the  Church  changes  oorrnpand- 
ingly  it  will  be  destroyed — destroyed  by  the  very  society  which  it 
claims,  and  is  supposed,  to  mould.  But  the  clergy,  with  few  excep- 
tions, persistently  refuse  to  recognise  this  necessity  for  adaptatioD. 
The  modem  priest  as  a  rule  expects  as  much  credulity  on  the  part  of 
his  devotees  as  did  the  old  medicine-men  and  rain-makers.  He  *^ft« 
about  miracles — Gadarene  pigs,  and  what  not — as  he  might  have  done 
at  a  time  when  natural  laws  had  never  been  heard  of,  when  tworj^^ 
believed,  not  in  the  uniformity,  but  in  the  irregularity  of  natoie.  '  He 
talks  about  inspiration  and  revelation,  as  if  he  did  not   know  lUb 
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muck  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  had  been  equalled  and  even  sur- 
passed  in  other  sacred  literatures,  and  that  some  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  Himself— including  even  the  golden  rule — had  been  anticipated 
by  ''  pagans  "  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  dogmas 
of  orthodoxy  were  formulated  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  yet 
he  goes  on  repeating  these  antiquated  shibboleths,  as  if  he  were  not 
aware  that  since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  men  s  views  of  the  universe, 
and  therefore  of  the  God  of  the  universe,  had  been  revolutionised. 
Change  and  progress  are  hateful  to  the  truly  clerical  mind.  Stagna- 
tion is  the  ecclesiastical  ideal.  Instead  of  leading  the  race,  it  has 
always  been  the  mournful  prerogative  of  the  clergy  to  lag  behind. 
Instead  of  aiding  development,  they  have  eternally  hampered  and 
opposed  it*  No  wonder  that  men  begin  to  ast  themselves  if  they 
might  not  dispense  with  the  '*  benefit  of  clergy/*  if  they  would  not 
be  better  off  without  a  Church  than  with  it.  The  influence  of  the 
priesthood  is  everywhere  on  the  wane  j  over  the  cultured  portion  of 
the  community  it  is  already  ahnost  jiiL  There  are  at  present  amongst 
the  clergy  some  scholars  of  deservedly  high  repute.  But  even  they 
can  scarcely  in  the  strictest  sense  be  called  educated.  Education  does 
not  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  nor  even  of  the  Fathers,  but 
in  acquaintance  with  the  best  thoughts  and  achievements  of  the  race. 
The  scholarly  clergy,  with  hardly  an  exception,  know  but  little  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  they  care  less.  They  are  absolutely  out 
of  touch  with  modern  thought.  And  every  year  their  ranks  are  being 
lecmited  from  a  lower  intellectual  claes^  The  Church  nowadays  pos- 
seeaes  no  attraction  for  young  men  of  conspicuous  ability.  At  the 
English  universities  in  the  olden  time  the  most  distinguished  graduates 
usually  took  orders ;  but  what  was  formerly  the  rule  is  now  the  excep- 
tion. So  that  the  want  of  adaptation,  which  is  already  so  apparent 
between  Society  and  the  Church,  seems  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  laity  are  better  educated,  the 
clergy  become  less  capable  of  understanding  them.  And  when  the 
priests  of -the  Church  are  altogether  impotent,  the  Church  itself  may  be 
considered  dead. 

There  are,  however,  some  clergymen  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  who  have  refused  to  worship  the  past,  who  have  determined 
to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  avert  the  threatened  doom.  But  they 
1  80  few  in  nnmbers,  and  the  ecclesiastical  inertia  which  they  have  to 
sroome  is  so  tremendous,  that  their  task  seems  ahnost  hopeless. 
ley  are  regarded  as  black  sheep,  llieir  clerical  brethren  look  askance 
at  them.  They  are  not  considered  ''  safe,'*  They  are  hated  for  *'  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  Church,**  though  it  is  a  tranquillity 
which,  like  the  painlessness  of  mortification,  betokens  and  precedes 
death.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  openly  attacked  ;  for  their  opponents 
are  generally  acute  enough  to  know  that  the  blood  of  the  heretics  is^ 
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the  seed  of  rationalism.  But  even  the  negative  opposition  they  exj>e- 
rience  is  snfticient  to  show  that  their  clerical  brethren  are  abeolutel] 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  adaptation  to  environment  is  the  first  la^ 
of  life. 

This  fatal  ignorance,  together  with  certain  other  ecclesiastica 
idiosyncrasies,  were  strikingly  illustrated  some  time  ago  at  the  college 
where  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  a  chair. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  my  book  on  *'  Inspiration,"  ] 
received  a  letter  from  the  Principal,  in  which  he  upbraided  me  foi 
relating  a  certain  well-known  anecdote  about  Smith's  "  Biblica 
Dictionary."  *  He  enclosed  a  note  of  expostulation  from  Dr.  Willian 
Smith ;  and  he  also  added  that  he  was  much  shocked  at  many  of  my 
theological  views.  I  replied  that  the  story  in  question  was  a  veiy  old 
one,  that  it  had  existed  in  print  for  many  years  in  Colenao's  ^'  Penta- 
teuch," but  that  I  should  be  happy  to  publish  any  disclaimer  whicli 
Dr.  Smith  thought  fit  to  send  me.  I  made  no  reference  to  my 
theological  heresy ;  for,  though  I  had  all  possible  respect  for  Dr. 
Wace  as  Principal,  I  could  not  manage  to  regard  him  as  my  bishop. 
Sometime  afterwards  I  received  the  following  letter : — 

*' King's  College,  March  11,  1889. 

^^  Deau  Dr.  Momebie, — I  mentioned  to  you  a  short  time  ago  that  some 
statements  in  your  new  volume  occasioned  me  grave  anxiety  in  refer- 
ence to  your  position  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  our  theological  department. 
You  took,  however,  no  notice  of  my  obsei-vation,  and  have  thus  obliged  me 
to  consider  the  matter  without  further  personal  reference  to  yourself. 

'^  Having  thus  considered  it  with  much  care  and  anxiety,  and,  as  I  hope,  with 
due  respect  to  your  work  and  position,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  come  to  the 
conchision  that  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  Council  whether  the  theological 
students  should  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  attend  your  lectures.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  are  inconsistent  with 
yoiu*  tenure  of  the  professorship  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  King's  College. 
It  is  I'equisite  for  that  purpose  that  you  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  not  that  you  should  agree  to  all  that  is  I'equired  of  her 
ordained  ministers.  Kor  need  I  even  inquire  how  far  your  opinions  ai-e 
capable  of  being  so  interpreted  as  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  your  position 
as  a  clergyman  in  our  Church.  But  I  feel  bound  to  ask  tlie  Council  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  the  particular  office  of  pi*eparing  young  men  for 
ordination.  Such  statements  as  that  on  p.  10,  tlmt  *  there  is  a  practically 
infinite  difterence  between  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  was  always 
repenting,  and  the  God  of  the  Apostles,'  or  on  p.  13,  that  there  is  a  '  super- 
human cruelty  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  Pentateuch ; '  or  on  p.  42,  that  *  it  is 
strange  that  persons  who  have  read  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  should 
still  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Justificjition  by  Faith ; '  though  it  is  expressly 
asserted  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  or  on  p.  201,  that  *the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  the  Christianity  of  Christendom  are  two  distinct  things,  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  often  antagonistic  and  contradictory ; '  or  on  p.  208,  that 
^  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  hollowness  of  orthodox  Chnstianity  will 
be  discovered,  and  when  the  real  Christianity  of  Christ  will  take  its  place.' 
Statements  like  these,  printed  and  published  by  a  member  of  our  theological 

*  Of  this  Dictionary  Dr.  Wace  was  co-editor, 
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staff,  seem  to  me  calculated  to  undermine  in  tlie  thoughts  of  our  students 
the  authofity  nf  the  formularies  which,  ns  a  theological  school,  we  engage  to 
enforce.  It  will  he  for  t]je  Oouucil  to  judge  how  far  this  is  the  case;  and 
they  will  of  couin**  be  glad  to  cnnsiiJer  anything  that  you  may  desire  to  urge- 
to  the  contrary.  The  matter  will  come  before  them  on  Friday  next,  and  I 
will  retul  to  them  any  letter  that  y*>u  may  think  fit  to  wi'ite  in  reply  to  this 
one;  and  if  y*»u  would  kindly  l>e  in  attendance  at  four  o'clock  on  tliat  day* 
they  would  no  <ioubt,  if  you  <lesii'ed  it,  be  glad  to  see  you. 

**  I  remaiji,  yours  truly, 

**  Hekry  Wac  e/' 

In  two  days  the  whole  matter  would  have  been  decided  at  a  small, 
ordiBary  meeting  of  the  Coancil.*  I  thereon  wrote  to  a  few  of  the 
governing  body  with  whom  I  w^as  personally  acquainted,  among  others 
to  the  late  Dean  uf  Welle,  protesting  against  this  unseemly  haste,  and  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Principal,  with  ihe  request  that  he  would  read 
it  to  the  CounciL  In  this  letter  I  said  t- — *'  I  have  no  desire  to  retain 
the  theological  students,  if  for  any  reason  the  Council  think  fit  to 
withdraw  them.  But  I  should  have  been  glad  if  time  had  been  given 
me  to  send  a  copy  of  '  Inspiration  *  to  every  member  of  the  governing 
body ;  and  had  I  been  allowed  to  do  so,  the  ultimate  decision  woold 
have  been  more  likely  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority.'*  Dr. 
Plnmptre  was  also  good  enough  to  write  to  the  secretary  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  '*  protesting  against  action  being  taken  on  such 
short  notice  and  with  soch  imperfect  materials  for  a  decision,  and 
proposing  that  the  book  should  be  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  other  bishops  on  the  Council,  and  the  Deans  of  St  Paul  and 
Westminster t  to  consider  and  report,  theron."  The  protest  brought 
me  immediately  another  epistle  from  Dr,  Wace, 

**KtNG*SCOLLKOE,,  LoNDON%  Jfarch  14,  iaS9. 

"  Dear  Si  it, — 1  beg  to  acknowletlge  the  i^eceipt  of  yonr  letter  of  this  date, 
enclosing  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  the  college, 

**  As  the  first  olteervation  you  aJdrefis  to  them  is  thut  if  sufficient  time 
had  been  given  you,  you  would  have  sent  to  every  member  of  Council  a  copy 
of  your  book,  in  onler  that  it  might  be  '  criticised  as  a  whole  and  not  from 
certain  pa^ssage?^  selected  and  put  together  iintagonistieally/  I  write  nt 
once  to  say  that  I  will  send  word  by  tci- nights  post  or  by  telegniph  to  ull 
membersof  the  Council,  tliat  tlie  matter  will  l»e  postponed  until  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  of  April  next.  Meanwhile  I  will  s«?nil  to  all  of  them  copies  of 
my  letter  to  you,  of  your  reply,  and  of  this  letter. 

"  A^  you  refer  to  the  Bis! i op  of  Lijndon,  I  beg  to  SJiy  that  of  course  I 
should  not  have  tiiken  the  action  1  did  without  cotLsulting  bim^  o^  cliairmaii 
of  our  Council  when  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  absent. 

**I  am  sorry  that  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  myself  on  the  suhject,  and 

**  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Hexby  Wace,'* 

*  AooofdiDfrto  the  constitution  of  Ktng'^  CoU«*gc.  the  governors — among  whom  ara 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Jiwtice,  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Speaker,  the 
Lord  Hayor,  the  Duke  of  Cambrid|re,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Gladstone- 
belong  ex  officio  to  the  t'ouncil,  but  they  do  not,  of  coarse,  attend  the  ordisarj  meetings. 
It  is  only  in  the  ca«e  of  the  appointment  or  removal  of  a  Prmcipol  that  the  sanction  of 
the  governors  is  essentiai 
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On  receipt  of  this  communication  I  at  once  sent  copies  of  my 
book  to  the  governors  and  all  other  members  of  tlie  Council ;  and, 
lest  by  any  oversight  they  might  not  be  informed  of  the  meetifig,  I 
^rote  a  letter  to  each  of  them,  acquainting  him  with  the  date  on 
which  it  would  be  held,  and  requesting  him,  if  possible,  to  ht 
present. 

At  the  time  appointed  a  very  large  number  of  the  governing  body 
assembled.  Mr,  Gladstone  *  made  the  speech  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  be  said,  for  the  discussion  was  condncted  with 
closed  doors.  l>ut  when  I  met  him  shortly  afterwards  he  expresaed 
the  hope  that  some  compromise  might  be  arrived  at  between  \kt 
Council  and  myself.  So  this,  I  imagine,  was  the  tenor  of  his 
speech.  Nothing  definite  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  ;  but  tie 
Bishop  of  London  J  as  chairman,  was  requested  to  talk  tiie  matter 
over  with  me. 

I  had  an  interview  acooi-dingly  with  his  lordship.  I  will  give  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  the  gist  of  what  he  said  : 

*'Thei*e  was  eoosiderable  Hifferen^e  of  opinion  among  the  meiubetn^  of  tii«* 
Council  as  to  wht^ther  or  not  your  views  eoul*l  b<?  legitiiuatt'Iy  held  br  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiid,  but  they  all  a^rreed  in  deplotw 
the  mauiier  in  which  you  are  accastomeU  to  deal  with  Kiun^d  subjects,  Tht 
story,  forexampl*?,  on  p.  "It  \  When  a  man  commis^ioneil  by  God  to  prea^^hio 
hifl  fellow  sinnei's  t^Us  goo  J  stories,  disgi'ace  is  brought  upon  reli^on  and  i\» 
Church.  Your  ♦style  of  preaihing  and  your  heterodoxy  may  damafii^  ^ 
repuiation  of  tlie  college,  aixd  the  bishops  may  in  conserjaence  refuse  to  ac<^ 
i J ur  students  as  c^indidates  for  orders.  Besides,  you  are  likely  to  do  gr^ 
harm  to  the  students  themselves.  After  attemling  your  lectures,  thev  ma? 
read  youi'  liooks.  Well,  the  subjects  you  discuss  and  your  manner  of 
iliscuj^sing  tliem  aj'c  bad  enough  even  in  the  case  of  t%  man  like  yourself,  bat 
if  the  ordioai-y  theological  student  attempted  to  follow  in  your  stepaL  ik* 
residtfi  would  !>e  shocking," 

With  regard  to  the  theological  opinions  expressed  in  **  Inspiration/' 
his  lordship  had  not  much  to  say-  He  thought  that  in  one  instauod 
I  had  flatly  contradicted  myself  ;  for  though  I  said  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
loas  not,  I  admitted  certain  parts  of  its  teaching  vrrc,  unique. t  Hf 
thought  that  in  calling  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  a  cynical  voluptuary,  I 
had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticiflm.J      He   thought, 

*  Twontj-five  years  before  he  bad  b^n  present  at  a  .similar  meeting:^  when  it  nil 
propoaed  to  remove  Frederick  MLurice  from  his  chair. 


"  I  stajed  for  the  Kin^a  i 
[  OctolMT  'i7,  1853,  to    liis 


Coancil^  but  wit  ho  at  effect,"  wrote  Mr,  Gladstone  on  Octol^tr  'i7,  1853,  to  liis  txH^ 
the  Bishop  of  Ojtford.  *'  They  have  done  the  deed — i.e.,  declojed  Mattrio^^s  stal^ottt 
to  be  of  dangerous  tendency ^  and  resolved  that  his  connection  with  the  theotogrof  Ibt 
College  ought  not  to  continue.  1  moved  ihiit  the  Bish«ip  «tf  Lmiclon  ljc»  requested  M 
appoint  theolog^an,s  to  examine,  but  in  vuia.  Sir  J.  Patteson,  Sir  B.  B.  Brodic,  and 
Mr*  Green  were  with  mt.  I  imngine  there  will  be  no  fimall  nproar  about  the  bitMiieaL 
I  hope  Tou  did  not  disapprove  my  suggrestion," 

f  I  waa  unable  to  see  the  contriidiction  ;  but,  out  of  df'krrence  t-o  the  Hlufcwp^* 
jadgmisiit,  I  have  aince  made  the  admission  more  circumspectly,  and  witham  ndnciLi 
word  unique, 

X  M J  retsoDs  for  thifl  \icw  I  have  given  elsewhere  ftt  length.  See  "  AinioBiid«B.^ 
Part  2.  *•  ^- 
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lastly,  that  I  had  miarepresented  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.* 

After  these  remarks  and  criticisms,  the  Bishop  asked  me  if  I 
would  think  it  aU  over,  and  aftervr&rda  tell  him  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  considered  it  right  to  do. 

^Vhen  I  reflected  on  my  conversation  with  his  lordship,  I  became 
much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  might  possibly  be  injuring  the 
college.  Under  the  old  system  my  chair  belonged  to  the  department 
of  theology,  and  all  the  theological  students  were  obliged  to  attend 
my  lectures.  If  the  bishops  refused  to  ordain  men  who  had  be«n 
brought  under  my  influence,  the  theological  department  of  the  college 
would  become  "  almost  a  nullity.'*  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  what  I 
could  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
threatened  danger  might  be  avoided,  if  my  classes  were  made  for  the 
future  optional  instead  of  compulsory.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
to  that  effect.  "  I  see  no  reason/'  I  added,  *'  for  pointedly  i^alnd- 
171^  the  theological  students.  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  have  the  time, 
even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  undertake  extra  subjects  ;  and  if  any 
one  did  propose  to  take  up  mine,  he  could  be  privately  advised  by 
the  Principal  not  to  do  bo.  In  fact  I  think  the  change  might  be 
professedly  based  on  the  Btudents'  want  of  time.'^^ 

After  this  I  had  another  interview  with  the  Bishop,  who  agreed  to 
ray  proposal,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence.  He  said  that 
the  Council  would  soon  meet  again,  and  that  a  motion  would  probably 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  my  chair  should  be  changed  from  the  theo- 
logical to  the  scientific  department*  He  asked  me  if  I  should  approve 
of  this,  and  I  said.  Yes,  secretly  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  the  com* 
promise*  Before  I  left,  the  Bishop  gave  me  some  parting  advice — I 
must  say  in  a  kind  and  fatherly  fashion — concluding  with  the  words : 
"  You  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  men  we've  got,  but  if  you 
persist  in  telling  good  stories  you  will  ruin  your  career.*' 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again 
present*  He  proposed  and  carried  the  resolution  which  the  Bishop  had 
mentioned.  The  Master  of  the  Temple  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
*'  Inspiration,*'  but  this  was  lost. 

The  CouncO  sent  me  the  briefest  possible  intimation  of  their  pro- 
ngs in  the  following  secretarial  letter ; — 

•*KlNO*B  COLUDQIE.  L03fO03»%  W.C.,  AftrU  Ifl.  tS89. 

**  DsAH  PiLOFESSoa  MoMEtUK, — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Couueit  heUl 
to-day,  it  was  reeolved  that  in  future  the  Profesaonshtp  of  l^ogic  mihI  Mpt.*i 
physics  be  attached  only  to  the  General  Literature  and  Sriexice  DrfMirtmetit 


*  I  hxwe  ftfidod  fto  ftppendix  Ui  tb«  Mcood  edition  of  "  f iifl|ikation»"  la  wkjoli  tUU 
•objectioQ  ia  difposed  of  by  quulfttloQfi  tom  Ltiiber  him»clf. 

I  I  have  ofica  liciird  it  mid  that  the  Iheolo^cal  students  of  £iiig*t  College  kire  to 
•do  three  jears*  work  iu  two* 


■^ 

^ 
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of  the  Colloge.   Tlie  Bishop  of  London  stated  that  thiA  arrangement  had 
own  concurrence.  "  I  remain,  dear  Professor  Momerie, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.   W.    CUNNINOIIA 

Some  time  afterwards  Dr.  Vaughan  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

**LLANDAFF,  AvffUMt  7.   II 

"  My  dkar  Sir, —Hearing  that  some  very  incorrect  rumours  have  i 
their  way  into  the  papers  with  reference  to  some  late  proceedings  ii 
Council  of  King's  College,  I  have  thought  it  most  respectful  to  you  to 
you  the  true  account,  leaving  you  free  to  use  my  letter  as  you  may  thin 

"  It  appetired  to  me  that  the  proposal  to  remove  your  Professorship 
the  Theological  to  the  General  Department  of  the  College  ^Tis  one  wai 
in  straightforwardness,  inasmuch  as  it  assigned  no  reason  for  the  ch 
and  was  also  ciilculated  to  show  a  comparative  indifference  on  the  pai*t  o 
Council  to  the  soundness  of  the  teaching  of  non-theological  students. 

'*  Believing  that  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  amongst  ua  as  t 
character  (in  certain  respects)  of  the  volume  brought  before  us  for  exau 
tion,  I  proposed  that  we  should  plainly  express  the  regret  which  we  fc 
to  some  of  its  doctrinal  statements,  and  t\A  to  the  tone  of  its  dealing 
sacred  subjects  -both  of  which  points  I  believed  to  have  been  touched  ^ 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  private  conference  with  you — and  that  we  si 
leave  the  matter  there,  without  proceeding  to  any  such  action  as  shoulc 
a  stigma  upon  you,  in  the  form  of  a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  attendan 
candidates  for  ordination  at  your  lectures.  I  thought  that  the  verbal 
pression  of  regret  might  have  weight  with  you,  and  might  produce  the  c 
which  all  desired,  without  calling  public  attention  within  or  outside 
College  to  the  discussion  which  had  arisen. 

'^  I  did  not  imagine  that  in  making  this  suggestion  I  should  be  thoug] 
be  bearing  hai-dly  upon  you,  inasmuch  as  others  were  proposing  a  jprac 
censure,  only  to  be  justified  by  such  a  disapproval  as  my  amendment 
pressed,  and  open,  in  my  judgment^  to  serious  objections  on  the  ground  w 
I  have  indicated  above. 

*<  I  do  not  ask  what  your  own  view  of  the  question  might  be  as  it  af 
my  conduct  in  the  matter.  I  am  only  desirous  that  you  should  know  i 
that  conduct  was,  and  should  not  suppose  me  to  have  taken  a  line  cons] 
ously  unfriendly.  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

'*  Sincerely  yours, 

"A.  Vauoiiak 

I  received  from  several  of  my  old  students  letters  expressive 
sympathy  and  regret.  I  give  one  here,  but  withhold  the  writ 
name,  because  he  is  in  orders,  and  his  sympathy  was  perhaps,  eccl 
astically  speaking,  ill-advised. 

**  October  8,  •€ 

**  Dear  Sir,— Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  le 
of  inquiry. 

**  In  common  with  other  students  of  the  theological  department  who  h 
atten<led  your  lectures,  I  feel  the  deepest  concern  at  the  loss  we  have  i 
tained  in  the  transference  of  your  chair  to  another  department  of  the  Coll 
You  are  completely  severed  from  the  very  men  who  most  stand  in  need 
and  who  most  would  profit  by,  your  teaching.  The  subjects  of  logic  i 
metaphjrsics  do  not  now  form  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  departme 
and  this  sudden  change  is  very  much  felt  by  those  of  us  who  entered 
College  under  the  distinct  impression  that  these  subjects  would  oontuiii 
be  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

'*  To  the  new  students  this  change  is  not  of  course  a  matter  of  oomoe 
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tliey  caUDot  be  expected  to  mi^  what  they  never  expected  to  have.  But  I 
can  ad>sure  you  that  to  many  of  those  who  have  sat  under  you  in  the  past, 
the  rumour  that  you  will  no  longer  lecture  to  this  department,  ooafirmed  by 
the  absence  of  your  subjects  from  the  time-table,  has  come  as  very  ill  news 
indeed.  **  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  very  faithfully, 


I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  history  of  the 
controversy  on  permanent  record.  The  short  accounts  which  have 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  print  have  been  very  incomplete  and 
misleading,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  business  is  full  of 
material  for  reflection.  I  have  no  intention,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  defending  either  my  views  or  my  style.  But  the  treatment  which 
**  Inspiration  "  has  received  suggests  sereral  questions,  which  I  will 
content  myself  with  merely  asking*  Some  time  or  other  these  ques- 
tions must  be  definitely  answered,  and  the  answers  which  are  given 
will  seriously  affect  the  future  of  the  Church. 

I*  Why  was  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  with  closed  doors  ; 
and  why  was  the  public  so  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  its  proceed- 
ings ?  The  matter  under  discussion  was  no  mere  personal  controversy 
between  myself  and  them.  It  involved  the  education  of  hundreds 
of  future  clergymen,  and  through  thera  would  affect,  to  some  extent, 
the  future  of  the  entire  Church.  Incorrect  rumours  which  had  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  were  officially  contradicted,  but  no  account 
was  vouchsafed  of  what  had  actually  happened.  Why  ?  Were  the 
members  of  the  Council  disturbed  by  recollections  of  a  similar  meeting, 
in  which  mauy  of  them  had  taken  part  twenty-five  years  before  ? 
The  College  is  still  suffering  from  the  stigma  of  having  turned  out 
Frederick  Maurice.  Of  a  truth  theological  prosecutions  are  fraught 
with  danger.  They  are  almost  as  risky  as  the  casting  of  the  boomerang. 
Thei-e  is  so  apt  to  be  a  recoil.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Council 
may  have  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  public,  or,  at  any  rate,  posterity^ 
would  not  approve  of  their  decision.  Or,  did  they  act  as  they  did 
Irom  a  tender  regard  for  me  ?  Was  the  secrecy  kept  up  for  their 
own  reputations'  sake  or  for  mine  ?  U  the  latter,  it  was  mistaken 
kindness,  as  I  should  much  have  preferred  publicity.  If  the  former, 
were  they  justified  in  protecting  themselves  at  my  expense  ?  The  public 
knew  that  something  had  been  done  to  mOj  but  they  did  not  know 
what,  nor  why,  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  motive  for  the  secrecy 
other  than  those  I  have  suggested  ;  but  if  the  Council  really  had 
a  suflBcient  reason  for  their  conduct,  what  was  it  ? 

XL  Have  not  the  members  of  King's  College  Council  a  somewhat 
curious  conception  of  the  priestly  office  ?  When  my  chair  was  removed 
from  the  department  of  theology,  the  study  of  logic  was  eliminated 
from  the  theological  course.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  supply  the  deficiency.     Because  the  style  of  a  certain 

VOL.  LLX,  2  p 
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Professor  happened  to  displease  the  Council,  the  priests  of  the  Chup 
of  England,  so  far  as  King's  College  is  concerned,  are  not  in  fatu 
to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  reasoning.  I  shou 
have  thought  that  for  clergymen,  who  must,  or  ought  to,  grapf 
with  the  deepest  mysteries  and  problems  of  existence,  a  knowledge 
logic  was  a  sine  qiul  non^  and  that  they,  more  than  most  men,  requir 
to  be  well  grounded  and  disciplined  in  the  principles  and  practice 
reasoning.  Bat  the  Council  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  so  long 
the  students  can  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  heterodox  views,  so  loi 
as  they  can  be  shielded  from  the  temptation  to  adopt  a  ]x>pa] 
style,  they  will  be  fully  equipped  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

I  cannot  but  ask,  Is  this  conception  of  the  ministry  a  worthy  oni 
And  what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  a  Church  whose  priests  ha 
"never  been  taught  the  difference  between  an  argument  and  a  fallac] 

III.  Why  is  it  that  ecclesiastics  as  a  rule  so  passionately  detc 
"  good  stories  ?  "  Of  course,  every  one  is  agreed  that  certain  stori 
would  be  inapplicable  to  certain  subjects  and  occasions,  and  soi 
persons,  no  doubt,  object  to  any  story  on  any  occasion.  De  gtcstibits  w 
est  disputaiidmn.  But  I  have  looked  carefully  through  the  whole 
my  book,  and  I  can  only  find  one  story  ;  and  even  that  had  been  co: 
sidered  worthy  of  quotation  by  the  author  of  a  learned  treatise. 
may  be  said  there  are  other  things  in  **  Inspiration  "  which  might  pr 
voke  a  smile.  Well,  there  are.  But  if  everjrthing  of  this  descri; 
tion  were  omitted,  the  book,  which  now  consists  of  320  pages,  won 
still  contain  318.  Yet  the  Bishop  and  the  Council  would  seem  to  ha^ 
been  more  perturbed,  if  possible,  by  these  two  pages  than  by  tl 
theological  heresies  scattered  pretty  freely  over  the  rest.  Why 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  perturbation  ?  Has  it  any  rational  jasfii 
cation ;  and,  if  so,  what  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  there  is  etem 
antagonism  between  seriousness  and  smiles  ?  And  may  not  pnlp 
conventionality  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  real  religion  than  tl 
keenest  sense  of  humour  ? 

IV.  Why  were  the  Principal  and  some  members  of  the  Coancil  « 
upset  by  the  **  doctrinal  statements  "  contained  in  "  Inspiration  " 
Few  of  those  statements  were  new ;  and  most  of  them  were  at  leai 
as  old  as  Colenso.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  given  qnotatioi 
from  the  Fathers  which  showed  that  I  was,  to  some  extent,  Buppoite 
by  those  eminent  antiquarian  authorities.  The  supposition  that  tl 
Church  of  England  is  in  the  main  orthodox  is  the  most  curioas  of  a 
delusions.  Take  any  set  of  opinions  you  please  as  the  standard  c 
orthodoxy,  and  it  will  still  remain  true  that  the  majority  of  the  deig 
are  heterodox.  Dean  Stanley  said,  tod  proved,  that  if  a  literal  ac 
ceptance  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  required  of  the  priests  of  the  Chnrc 
of  England^  (dl  must  come  out  '^  from  the  Archbishops  at  Lambeti 
and  Bishopsthorpe  down  to  the  humblest  curates  in  Wales  and  Weal 
moreland."     As  I  have  shown,  in  an  article  that  will  sboiflj  ^ 
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in  the  *'  Forum/*  there  is  not  a  single  doctrine  or  ceremony  in  regard 
to  which  the  clergy  are  agreed.  Why*  then,  did  **  Inspiration  **  call 
forth  an  outburst  of  orthodox  zeal?  Macaulay  says  that  English 
people  are  subject  to  epidemics  of  virtue.  While  the  disease  rages 
they  are  virulent  and  dangerous.  But  it  fioon  passes  away,  and  then 
they  relapse  again  into  their  usual  condition  of  indifference.  It  would 
fieem  as  if  English  ecclesiastics  were  sometimes  afflicted  by  a  sitnilar 
•epidemic  of  orthodoxy.  Almost  all  the  "  doctrinal  statements  *'  of 
**  Inspiration  "  have  been  argued  in  the  Law  Courts  and  declared  legal, 
ftod,  indeed,  since  1865  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  prove  that  any 
doctrinal  statement  was  illegal.  For  at  that  time  the  subscription  of 
the  clergy  was  changed.  Instead  of  giving  **  unfeigned  assent  and 
-consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,"  we  have 
now  only  to  declare  our  agreement  with  **  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England/-  And  as  Mr.  Buxton  explained  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  woid  doctrine  was  used  in  the 
sini^ilar  number,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  the  general 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  not  every  part  and  parcel  of  that  teach- 
ing, to  which  assent  was  given,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to 
minister  at  the  altars  of  the  Church  though  they  might  dissent  from 
some  of  her  teaching/*  Had  the  Principal  forgotten  28  and  29  Vict, 
caput  122  ?  Besides,  the  doctrinal  heresies  of  *'  Inspiration  '*  are 
accepted  by  many  clergymen  besides  myself.  They  are  accepted  even 
by  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  What  was  the  meaning,  then,  ot  the 
siidden  scare  which  my  book  produced  ?  And  why  was  I  selected  as 
a  scapegoat  ?  To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  English  theology, 
the  attack  on  "  Inspiration  "  seems  almost  as  ridiculous  as  what  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  in  Manchester,  when  a  ritualistic  clergyman, 
named  Green,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  another  ritualist- — Knox  Little, 
who  agreed  with  him  precisely  in  doctrine  and  practice,  was  promoted 
to  a  cathedra]  stall.  I  cannot  but  ask  whether  this  want  of  consist- 
-ency  and  common  sense  is  not  more  injurious  to  the  Church  than  any 
possible  heresy, 

V.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Church  of  England  began  to  learn 
the  lesson,  which  has  been  in  some  degree  recognised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  there  may  be  *'  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit  ?  " 
Amongst  the  members  of  any  large  society  difference  of  opinion  and 
-difference  of  method  are  inevitable*  The  Church  of  England  in  the 
past  has  been  accustomed  to  ignore  or  to  suppress  individuality* 
to  Might  she  not  in  the  future  endeavour  to  utilise  it  ?  When  I  returned 
the  College,  after  my  fate  had  been  decided,  the  porter  was  kijid  enough 
to  say  he  was  glad  to  se^  me  back,  and  he  added  with  a  smile,  *'  We 
cannot  all  tliink  alike."  Was  not  the  smile  of  the  porter  more  philo- 
sophical, more  Christian,  more  in  harmony  with  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  than  the  frown  of  the  Reverend  Principal  ? 

Alfbed  Momhbie. 
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ONE  WAY  OUT  OF  DARKEST  ENGLAND. 


LAST  summer  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world 
the  story  which  ^Ir.  Stanley  told  of  Darkest  Africa  and 
journeying  across  the  heart  of  the  Lost  Continent ;  this  winter, 
only  has  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  been  aivested  by  Gen 
lVxtth*s  description  of  Darkest  England,  bnt  the  heait  and  oonaoii 
have  been  touched — the  heart  by  pity  for  the  snfferings  of  the  i 
merged  tenth,  and  the  conscience  ronsed  to  a  sense  of  its 
bility.  Whatever  may  be  the  ontcome  of  the  6eneral*a 
whether  their  success  is  more  complete  than  the  moat 
pectations;,  or  their  failure  more  disastrona  than  tbe 
critics  have  prophesied,  that  book  will  have  done 
by  the  knowledge  which  it  has  spread  of  the  condition  of  a  lavgs] 
(x^rtic^n  of  our  fellow-countrymen*  the  extent  to  whidi  it  haa  ijjnnfl 
the  public  conscience^  and  the  hope  it  has  excited  as  to  the  posnli 
of  finding  a  way  by  which  the  submerged  tenth  maj  bo  Ihsi 
out  of  darkness  and  despair.  While  wishing  the  Gcnanl  of 
Salvation  Armv  everr  success  in  his  effi>rt  to 
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Temperance  as  a  Road  Out. 

Much  of  Darkest  England  is  the  fell  diadow  of  the  gigantic  upas 
tree  of  Drink,  If  Parliament  will  cnt  off  some  of  the  branches  of 
that  tree  by  closing  publio-houseBon  Sundays,  and  curtailing  the  hours 
on  Saturdays,  they  will  lessen  the  ext<^nt  and  density  of  the  dark 
shadow.  If  our  law-makers  will  boldly  permit  localities  where  public 
opinion  desires  it  to  root  out  public-houses  altogether,  or  reduce 
them  to  such  dimensions  as  they  themselves  decide,  they  will  do  much 
towards  clearing  and  <lraining  Darkest  England,  for  they  will  then 
make  it  possible  for  earnest  men  in  every  town  and  district  to  work 
with  the  prospect  of  success  at  uprooting  the  curse  in  their  own  locality. 
But  while  I  believe  temperance  reform  to  be  the  most  effective  method 
of  making  a  clearance  through  the  depths  of  degradation  of  Darkt-st 
England,  I  think  there  are  other  paths  which  require  to  be  hewn 
through  the  forest  as  means  of  escape,  and  it  is  to  one  such  path 
I  specially  want  to  direct  attention  ;  it  is  the  path  by  which  we 
may  make  easy  and  happy  the  lot  of  our  aged  working  population, 
and  secure  them  comfort  in  their  di-clining  years,  and  thus  light  ui> 
one  dark  corner  of  Darkest  England  with  hope  and  joy. 


Economic  iNSTABiLrrv  of  Posmox  of  Wage-earxeks, 

Before  pointing  the  way  oat,  it  will  be  well  to  sketch  roughly  the 
plan  of  the  country,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
road  at  present,  and  therefore  a  road  requires  to  \m  made  ;  in  other 
words,  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  position  ot  the  wage-earning 
classes — i.e»,  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation.  The  position  is  one  of 
eoonomic  instability.  Paid  weekly,  the  money  they  receive  on  Saturday 
is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  coming  week.  For  the  most  part 
they  possess,  ieyond  the  furniture  iu  their  houses,  very  little  stored- 
np  wealth.*  As  their  income  is  dependent  on  the  actual  number  of 
days'  work  performed,  it  ceases  whm  anything  occurs  to  prevent  their 
working.  A  few  weeks'  sickness  will  speedily  absorb  all  a  working 
man's  resources  and  reduce  him  to  a  condition  of  abject  destitution. 
Furniture  sold,  clothes  pawned,  credit  exhausted,  situation  lost,  hia 
condition  is  hopeless  in  the  extreme  ;  once  down,  his  poverty  keeps 
him  down,  and  only  with  great  difficulty,  or  unusual  good  fortune,  Civn 
he  regain  his  position  in  the  world. 

Even  when  a  man  keeps  his  health,  he  may  find  himself  and  hia 
family  cast  into  the  depths  of  poverty  by  events  which  he  can  neither 

•  The  large  funds  of  the  Friendly  Societies  are  fiometimes  referred  to  as  evidence  of 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  working  cIubscs,  Dividing-  the  funds  by  the  number  of 
members,  it  will  b*^  f ootid  that  the  formidable  total  represents  from  £1  to  £7  per  mem- 
ber, and  a«  mostt  of  these  are  heads  of  families,  the  Btored-ap  wealth  of  each  household 
i«  iman.    The  .^^ame  applies  to  Trades  Inton  funds  and  Co-operative  Societies. 
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foresee  nor  control.  A  new  invention,  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
trade,  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  harvest  of  America,  a  change  d 
fashion  in  India,  rash  speculation  of  merchants  in  Sonthem  Africa, 
and  many  other  causes  equally  remote,  may  cause  a  fallings  off  in  tiie 
demand  for  his  labour  and  throw  him  out  of  employment.  Thus, 
without  a  particle  of  blame  attaching  to  him,  the  wag^eamer  may  be 
reduced  to  the  utmost  destitution. 

Friendly  Societies  as  a  Means  of  Escape. 

Conscious  of  the  extreme  instability  of  their  position,  and  fkat 
they  live  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  do^'n  which  they  may  at  any  timfr 
be  hurled,  our  wage-earners  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  \xj 
means  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions.  These  societieB  for 
self-protection,  on  the  whole,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  inde- 
pendent spirit,  intelligence,  business  capacity,  and  powers  of  self- 
government  of  our  manual  workers,  and  excite  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  foreigners.  Friendly  Societies  are  not  perfect ;  the  financiil 
condition  of  some  is  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  many  hare  fuled  m 
time  of  need,  and  left  their  members  unprotected.  Some  have  oollapsed 
through  fraud  ;  more  through  miscalculations  for  which  their  fonnden 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible.  Learning  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  the  Friendly  Societies  are  year  by  year  improving  and  extending. 
If  Government  will  only  insist  on  greater  publicity  being  given  to 
their  accounts,  and  a  satisfactory  audit,*  the  experienced  and  capabb 
men  who  guide  their  action  will  gradually  introduce  snch  amend- 
ments as  will  render  the  Friendly  Societies  as  thorough  a  piAtection 
from  the  financial  disasters  to  which  sickness  renders  workmen  liable^. 
as  any  arrangements  devised  and  carried  out  by  men  can  well  be.  We 
may  say  that  within  the  reach  of  our  weekly  wage-earning  popnlatioa 
there  is  a  way  out  of  the  evils  consequent  on  loss  of  work  thnragh 
sickness,  provided  it  be  not  of  such  prolonged  duration  as  to  become 
virtually  permanent  disablement.!  If  a  man  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  this  means  of  self-protection,  we  may,  roughly  speaking,  say  lie 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his  negligence,  and  not  expect  mndi 
pity.  Or,  if  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  we  may  look  to  tibe 
steady  growth  of  the  Friendly  Society  system  to  provide  a  way  acoessible 
to  the  whole  population,  whoreby  they  may  escape  from  Ginking  into 
the  depths  of  poverty  by  sickness. 

*  In  the  United  States  even*  association  doing  insnrance  business,  while  left  entinhr 
free  as  to  the  methods  it  employs,  is  sabjoct  to  the  Insurance  Commissionen  of  esu 
State,  to  whom  authority  i.s  given  to  inspect  its  tinances,  make  a  valuation  of  «Hil» 
and  liabilities,  and  ascertain  whether  its  public  statements  are  true  mpmami*  wtloM  M 
to  its  financial  position. 

t  After  twelve  months,  the  Friendly  Society  payment  is  generally  very 
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Tlio  present  tncmbersliip  of  Friendly  Societies  inclndes  a  Tery  large 
proportion  of  the  adult  population.* 


TiiADEs  Unions  as  a  Means  of  Escape. 

Trades  Unions  of  the  oWer  type  perform  all  the  functions  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  in  addition  secure  their  members  from  the 
evils  consequent  on  loss  of  employment  through  the  fluctuations  of 
trade.  They  hare  a  membership  of  about  750,000.  These  Unions 
consist  almost  exclosively  of  skilled  workmen,  and  do  not  touch  the 
gn^at  mass  of  unskilled  labourers.  The  new  Unionism,  which  at 
present  is  little  more  than  a  mere  fighting  organisation,  is  mainly 
ited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled.  These  newer,  more 
sive  organisations  have  done  important  work  in  bringing  about 
C50-operation  and  united  action  among  those  who  had  hitherto  seemed 
hopelessly  without  any  possibility  of  cohesion.  United  for  fighting 
purposes  now,  they  are  sure  before  long  to  extend  their  range  of 
action  so  as  to  make  adequate  provision  for  oat-of*work  benefit,  even 
if  they  leave  sickness  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Friendly  Societies ; 
therefore  we  may  not  unreasonably  look  to  the  development  of 
Unionism  to  provide  a  road  out  of  the  difficulties  consequent  on 
irregularity  of  employment — a  road  along  which  a  very  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  weekly  wage-earners  may  escape  if  they  will. 

Bat  neither  Friendly  Societies  nor  Trades  Unions  make  effective 
provision  for  that  failure  of  working  energies  which  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  old  age.  Old  age  does  not  necessarily  imply 
sickness.  An  elderly  man  n*ay  not  be  able  tu  do  a  fall  day's  work, 
itnd  yet  be  unable  to  obtain  a  certlficute  from  a  club  doctor,  which 
will  entitle  him  to  sick  pay.  It  is  true  that  some  do  become  chronic 
invalids,  and  so  draw  sick-money  which  is  virtually  a  pension.  As 
Friendly  Society  tables  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  sickness^,  and 
not  for  providing  pensions,  this  has  occasioned  some  of  their 
financial  diflSculties;  but  Friendly  Societies  are  now  alive  to  this 
danger,  and  more  stringent  in  their  demand  for  evidence  of  band  Jid^' 
sickness.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  by  the  advice  of  their 
able  actuary,  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  now  cease  paying  sick  allowance 
when  a  man  reaches  siity-five  years  of  age.f  Some  few  of  the  richer 
Unions  do  grant  superannuation  allowances  to  mt^mbers  unaltlo  to 
follow  their  employment,  but  they  find  such  allowances  a  heavy  burden 
on  their  resources.      The  miners  of  the  North  of  England,  through  the 

*  y-  —  ^'  -  '-' tif  t!ie  various  societies  for  the  jear  1888  I  cntiimiled  the  total 

tii  i>OU,00<i,  and  during  the  List  two  veari*  this  number  has  been 

r  i*  Tluwe  wlio  wish  to  iiii«are  8o  as  to  secure  a  supcraDnuation  aUowance,  can  do  so  h^ 
^uJting  &  special  payment,  hut  only  a  few  dozen  buve  availed  them^lre*  ol  the  oppor- 
ttinitj* 
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Permanent  Relief  Fund,  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  as  far 
as  miners  of  the  North  are  concerned,  bat  the  finemcial  position  of  tlw 
fund  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  Poor  Law  the  Oxly  Promsion  for  Old  Age. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  great  mass  of  the  weekly  wa^-eamen  hs?e 
no  provision  secured  for  their  old  age.  As  a  eonseqaenoey  the  onlj 
prospect  before  them  after  a  life  of  honourable  toil  is  penury  and 
privation,  ending,  if  life  be  prolonged,  in  the  gradgingly  given 
pauper  dole  of  out-relief,  or  in  impnEonment  in  a  workhonse.  It  is 
imprisonment.  An  inmate  cannot  go  in  and  out  when  he  chooBes; 
his  life  is  regulated  in  every  detail ;  his  food  is  good,  but  not  ndi 
as  delights  his  palate,  and  is  measured  out  in  definite  and  not  over 
bountiful  quantities.  Separated  from  his  partner  in  life,  should  she 
survive,  cut  off  from  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  choice,  never 
cheered  by  the  play  and  prattle  of  children,  his  days  are  dreary  and 
cheerless.  We  sympathise  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  because  he  has  to  undergo 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  doing  his  duty  to  his  countiy,  but  we 
treat  with  philosophic  indifference  the  virtual  imprisonment  for  life  of 
thousands  of  our  aged  countrymen  who  have  done  their  duty  to  their 
country — the  duty  of  steady,  persistent  toil  for  upwards  of  forty  yean 

Talk  about  the  hoary  head  being  a  crown  of  glory  !      We  rob  it  of 

any  glory  when  we  submit  it  to  the  indignity  of  a  suit   of  workhonse 

clothes.     Life  ended — 

**  We  rattle  the  bones  ovor  the  stones. 
Only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns. 

All  through  life  the  dark  shadow  of  an  old  age  of  penury  and 
pauperism  hangs  over  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  thii 
the  richest  nation  in  Europe — a  gloomy  prospect.  Hard  work  far 
fifty  years  or  more,  and  then  after  all  the  toil  and  effort  to  sink  down 
into  the  submerged  tenth  at  last.  There  ought  to  be,  there  must  be, 
some  road  out  of  this  comer  of  Darkest  England. 


Is  TiiKitT  A  Possible  Road  Out? 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  there  is  a  road  out.  The  wage-eamen 
capable  of  foresight  know  what  is  before  them ;  they  can  by  tlie 
exercise  of  thrift  make  provision  for  their  old  age.  This  solution  of 
the  problem  sounds  plausible  ;  let  us  examine  it.  Let  us  asamne  ^^^ 
hs.  a  week  would  be  a  reasonable  pension  for  those  who  wo^  ftr 
weekly  wages.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  is  generally  given  as  oat- 
relief.  It  would  not  be  affluence,  but  it  would  enable  most  men  to 
end  their  days  in  comfort^  for  there  is  generally  some  relative  or  oon- 
nection  willing  to  let  an  old  man  sit  at  their  fireside,  if  only  he  ba :. 
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not  a  burden  on  the  slender  resources  of  thehousehold.  Five  shillings 
a  week  will  provide  an  old  man  s  food,  and  fill  his  pipe  with  the 
solace  of  tobacco. 

If  we  take  the  Post  Office  tables,  an  annuity  of  5s,  a  week  at  sixty* 
five  costs  £125  13^.  id.  The  Post  Office  tables  are  based  on  an 
interest  of  2^  per  cent.  A  good  insurance  society,  which  calculates 
its  rate  of  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  will  give  an  annuity  of  5^.  a  week 
for  £100,  but  as  a  working  man  is  not  able  to  judge  which  is  a  good 
society,  the  Post  Office  alone  ensures  absolute  security.  Can  we 
e:ifpect  the  mass  of  weekly  wage*eamers  to  have  £125,  or  even  £100, 
standing  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  sixty-five. 

la  it  reasonable  to  expect  such  thrift  of  the  average  agricultural 
labourer,  even  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  earn  a  regular  wage, 
all  the  year  ronndand  every  year,  of  12^.  to  l^.s.  a  week,  out  of  which 
he  has  paid  to  his  Friendly  Society,  and  perhaps  his  Union  subscrip- 
tion ?  An  investigation  of  the  registers  of  some  agricnUural  parishes, 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  Canon  Blackley,  showed  that  45  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  those  of  persons  who  had 
been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief — i.e.,  nearly  one-half  over  sLxty  were 
paupers.  Can  we  expect  such  thrift  from  the  onskilled  labourers  in 
towns  whose  aviTage  wage  in  consequence  of  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  above  that  of  the  agriculturalists  ?  Mani- 
festly we  cannot*  "We  can  expect  such  an  heroic  exercise  of  thrift 
from  a  few  of  the  more  highly  paid  and  frugal  of  the  skilled  artisans. 
For  the  vast  mass  of  our  countrymen,  however,  the  only  prospect  in 
old  age  is  the  parish.  As  master  of  King  James'  Hospital,  a  charity 
whose  object  is  the  granting  of  pensions  to  aged  men,  I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  number  of  old  men  who  have  saved  for  their 
old  age,  and  who  find  their  life  lasting  longer  than  their  savings,  and 
how  they  practise  a  rigid  economy  in  the  hope  that  they  may  eke  th<^ui 
out  sufficiently  to  prevent  recourse  to  the  parish.  It  is  a  pitiable 
struggle  for  independence  which  too  often  proves  unsuccessful.  As 
things  are,  we  impose  an  impossible  task,  and  then  punish  the  wage- 
efy*ner8  for  not  performing  it.  That  is  irrational  and  crael.  It  is 
natural  that  under  the  circumstances  of  their  position  the  mass  should 
acquiesce  in  the  inevitable,  and  look  upon  the  parish  as  tlie  necessary 
misfortune  of  a  long  life,  Unable  to  escape  that  goal,  they  naturally 
think  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  at  all.  Wo  cannot 
blame  them  if  they  do  not  regard  our  social  organisation  as  i>erfect, 
nor  look  upon  this  as  the  best  of  possible  worlds. 


The  Number  who  Beach  Sixty-five. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  evil  of  old-age  pauperism  is  not  so 
tserious  as  I  have  represented »  because,  owing  to  the  hard  conditions 
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of  their  lives,  comparatively  few  of  the  weekly  Yrage-eamers  reacb 
old  age.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  dispose  of  such  a  con- 
tention. 

Of  100  persons  who  reach  their  twenty-first  birthday,  the  number 
who  reach— 

Dr.  Ogle's  OddfeUows* 

Tables.  Tables. 

60  years  of  oge  will  be     •        ,         .     54-01         .•.  59-47 

65  „  ...    43-9  ...  49-19 

70  „  ...    82-8  ...  37-59 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  experience  of  the  OddfellowB,  whose 
members  consist  exclusively  of  the  wage-earning  claaseB,  is  that  tbe 
number  who  reach  the  advanced  ages  is  in  excess  of  the  ayerage 
longevity  of  the  country.'*^  If  we  take  sixty-five  as  the  age  si 
which  a  man  enters  upon  the  period  of  failing  powers  and  beoamei 
unable  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood,  we  see  that  nearly  one-half  cor 
wage-earning  population  reach  that  age.  There  are  some  whose  vigour 
fails  earlier ;  some  whose  vigour  lasts  longer ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  Friendly  Societies  fix  sixty-five  as  the  ckge  for  super- 
annuation, we  may  take  that  as  the  age  at  which  men  should  expect 
to  have  to  cease  work.  If  some  above  the  average  strength  retain 
their  full  vigour,  they  have  earned  by  that  time  the  right  to  rest,  and 
none  would  grudge  them  the  possession  of  such  health  as  wodU 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  few  years'  rest  before  they  shofiSe  off  tbii 
mortal  coil. 

One  in  Threb  a  Palter. 

What  percentage  of  those  who  reach  sixty-five  sink  down  into  the 
depths  of  penury  and  poverty  ? 

The  results  of  Canon  Blackley's  investigation,  to  which  I  refemd, 
though  not  conclusive,  because  of  the  limited  area  over  which  the 
inquiry  extended,  are  an  indication  of  the  probable  proportion  of 
old-age  pauperism  among  agricultural  labourers — ^viz,,  nearly  onfr- 
half. 

Those  experienced  in  poor-law  administration  will  he  disposed  ta 
regard  the  estimate  as  fairly  representative  of  the  ]>06itaon  of  a«d 
wage-earners  in  rural  districts. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  Times  as  to  one  aspect  of  th&  gufffff^jM 
in  the  metropolis : — **  The  poor  very  seldom  die  in  their  own  hoBMB." 
Jn  London  one  in  five  of  the  deaths  occurs  in  a  workhouse  or  paUk 
hospital.  If  we  eliminate  those  above  the  wage-earners  the  pro- 
portion will  be  something  like  one  in  three    for  all   ages.      If  we 


*  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  only  sound  lives— those «l» 
can  pa^-s  a  medical  examination — arc  permitted  to  join  JTriencUj  SooisfcleSi  Ihl 
experience  of  the  Foresters  as  to  longevity  closely  correspondB  to  that  of  th*  fMil 
fellows.  ^*  *^ 
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take  those  of  sixty  and  upwards,  one  in  two  will  more  accurately 
represent  the  proportion. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  inforraation  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Bnrt.  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  return  of  the  nninber 
of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  above  sixty,  sixty-fivej  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  respectively,  who  were  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  on 
August  1  of  last  year.  The  number  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  was 
245,687,  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  1,300,000  persons  in  England 
and  Wales — nearly  one  in  seven  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor 
alike* 

But  tho  number  is  really  much  greater  than  this,  as  **  lunatics* 
vagrants,  and  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  constmctivelyj  by  reason  of 
relief  given  t<>  wives  or  children/'  were  not  included.  Further,  not  only 
was  the  retnm  made  in  summer,  when  many  manage  to  dispense 
with  relief,  but  also  it  was  at  a  period  of  specially  prosperous  trade, 
when  almost  any  one  who  could  work  at  all  could  get  employment. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  return  gives  the 
number  on  a  single  day,  and  not  the  number  for  the  year ;  and 
previous  investigation  has  shown  that  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  recourse  to  parish  relief  during  the  year  is  about  three  and  a 
half  times  the  number  relieved  on  any  particular  day.  As  the 
very  aged  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  permanent  element  among  our 
paupers,  if  we  only  multiply  by  two  we  get  a  total  of  490,000  persons 
over  sixty-five  years  cf  age  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  year^ — over 
one  in  three  of  the  whole  population  of  that  age- — and  even  this  takes 
no  account  of  lunatics  or  the  large  number  who  struggle  on  in  feeble 
bodily  health,  or  eke  out  an  existence  of  semi-starvation  on  their 
little  savings,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  that  they  should  survive 
their  slender  store  and  b«*  driven  to  the  parish,  and  the  house  at 
last. 

We  have  now  before  ua  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  poverty 
and  suffering,  consequent  on  old  age,  of  the  number  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth,  who,  aged  and  infirm,  are  imable  t-o  earn  a  reasonable 
subsistence.  We  have  seen  that  for  the  mass  of  our  countrymen 
there  is  no  possible  road  out  of  old-age  poverty,  and  the  conse- 
quent hopelessness  of  the  prospect  casts  its  gloomy  shadow  over 
their  lives. 

Is  THEHE  A  Way  of  EscAra? 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  some  way  of  escape  cannot  b^ 
d«?vised — some  road  oat  of  this  corner  of  Darkest  England. 

When  a  boy  I  used  occasionally  to  visit  Greenwich  Hospital,  where 
a  grateful  nation  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  in  a  royal  palace  sailors 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  Tht*  old  pensioners 
looked  very  picturesque  in  their  quaint  uniform   as  they  wandered 
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about  the  corridors,  or  sat  smoking  their  pipes  on  the  benches  in 
sun,  talking  of  battles  fought  and  won.     When  one   saw  these 
sailors,  lodged  in  a  royal  palace  and  surrounded  by  such  comforts, 
11^  felt  that  the  English  people   were  not  always  ungrateful,  that  t 

recognised  the  duty  of  providing  for  those  who  had  given  the  1 
years  of  their  life  to  the  service  of  the  country.  But  a  day  arri 
when  these  old  pensioners  were  allowed  the  option  of  remaining 
the  palace,  taking  with  them  a  i^ension  less  than  the  cost  of  t 
maintenance  in  the  palace,  or  going  to  reside  in  the  humble  homes 
their  friends.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  chose  the  coti 
where  they  would  have  their  wants  attended  to  by  those  to  wl 
they  were  bound  by  ties  of  affection,  rather  than  the  palace,  with 
grandeur  and  dull  routine.  It  was  better  for  them  and  better 
their  relatives  also,  for  the  care  of  the  aged  is  an  education  in  dome 
affection.  It  is  good  for  grandfather  to  be  cheered  by  the  prattl 
the  children,  good  for  the  grandchildren  to  have  to  take  care 
grandfather,  and  minister  to  his  little  needs. 

Why  should  we  not  treat  the  aged  inmates  of  our  workhouses 
like  fashion,  throw  open  the  doors  of  our  Poor  Law  Bastiles, 
allow  the  option  of  living  at  home  on  a  pension  equal  to  the  s 
which  we  expend  on  their  maintenance  in  the  house  ? .  God  mc 
men  to  live  in  families,  and  when  we  adopt  a  policy  which  breaks 
the  family,  we,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  would  say,  *'fly  in  the  face 
I'rovidence,"  and  that  is  always  disastrous. 

Poor  Law  doctrinaries  will  exclaim  that  such  a  proposal  is  a  ^gai 
measure  of  out-relief,  and  as  such  demoralising,  and  subversive 
independence  and  self-help.  Not  so.  The  suggestion  I  have  mi 
does  not  apply  to  the  able-bodied,  those  who  can  work  and  ou^ht 
work — only  to  those  who,  after  a  life  of  toil,  are,  in  consequence 
enfeebled  powers,  unable  to  work  any  longer.  No  one  proposes 
treat  them  after  the  fashion  of  some  savage  tribes,  and  let  tfa 
starve  ;  therefore  it  is  merely  a  question  as  to  the  best  form 
relief. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  as  the  sufferings  consequent  on  old  \ 
can  be  foreseen,  every  one  ought  to  make  provision  for  them^  but 
things  now  are,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  mass  of  our  worki 
classes  to  make  such  provision.  Render  it  possible  by  a  well-devi 
system  of  insurance,  and  then  those  who  will  not  escape  by  that  n 
out  of  old  age  poverty  must  take  the  consequences,  and  may 
reasonably  treated  with  severity. 

Cost  of  a  Pension. 

A   pension  of  55.  a  week,  which  costs  £125,  can,   owing  to 
cumulative  power  of  compound  interest,  be  purchased  at — 
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That  which  seems  so  impossiblej  when  stated  in  the  fonn  of  a  smgl© 
payment  at  sixty-fivej  does  not  seem  very  nnreaaonable  when  stated  as 
a  weekly  payment  from  early  life* 
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Why  Wage-Earners  do  not  Insure. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  which  militate  against  insurance 
for  pensions  by  oar  wage-earners.  One  is  want  of  adequate  security. 
No  working-man  can  be  sure  that  a  society  into  which  he  enters  at 
twetity-one  will  be  able  to  fulfil  its  'obligations  forty-four  years  later, 
when  he  becomes  a  claimant  for  a  pension.  Nothing  but  a  national 
guarantee  can  give  such  security* 

Another  reason  arises  from  the  migratory  habits  of  our  working 
population,  which  render  it  unc^'rtain  whether  a  man  will  be  able  to 
keep  up  his  connection  with  any  one  society  during  his  whole  woi'king 
life.  An  insurance  system  of  a  national  character  would  better  than 
any  other  meet  this  difficulty. 

But  greater  hindrance  than  all  is  the  doubt  which  arises  from  the  un- 
certainty of  employment,  A  man  may  contribute  for  years,  and  then, 
owing  to  depression  in  trade  or  other  cause,  may  be  unable  to  keep 
up  his  payments,  and  so  lose  both  pension  and  contributiona.  No 
system  of  insurance  will  provide  an  effective  means  of  escape  from 
old-.ago  pauperism  which  Joes  not  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  Ciermans  in  their  new  law  is  probably  as  effective  as 
any  that  can  be  desired.  Each  insurer  is  provided  with  a  card  divided 
into  forty-seven  squares ;  each  week,  as  he  makes  his  weekly  payment, 
a  stamp  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  squares,  as  is  done  with  our  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  cards.  When  the  wholt-  forty-seven  spaces  are  filled, 
he  has  thus  made  what  is  regarded  as  one  year's  contribution.  He 
is  thus  allowed  five  weeks  in  every  year  for  holidays  and  broken  time. 
If  out  of  work,  he  simply  does  not  gt^t  his  squares  filled  up,  and  when 
he  comes  to  claim  his  pension  the  number  of  years  during  which 
he  has  been  a  contributor  is  determined  by  the  number  of  cards  he  has 
filled  ;  thus  a  period  of  voluntary  or  enforced  idleness  does  not  deprive 
him  of  a  pension,  but  only  slightly  diminishes  the  amount  he  can  claim. 
Nothing  but  a  national  system  can  wall  overcome  this  difficulty* 


< 
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The  Nation  Ought  to  Pay  Pabt  op  the  Cost. 

TYic  expenditure  of  oar  working  popnlatioii  on  intoxicaiilB  is  soft- 
ci'.nt  evidence  that  they  could  pay  the  requisite  oontribation  to  seem 
a  pen&ion ;  bat  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the  whole  burden  spa 
thf;7n.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  working  popnlatian  who  ut 
incapacitated  from  work  by  the  infirmities  of  age  are  supported  If 
contributions  levied  on  property  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  pc 
nnnum.  If  the  wage-earners  make  provision  for  their  old  age  hy  in- 
surance, property  will  be  relieved  of  a  burden  it  now  bears,  and  tk 
burden  transferred  to  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  Property  lias  bm 
fjoiif/ht  and  sold  with  its  known  liability  to  poor  rate.  Hie  abdikioi 
or  extensive  reduction  of  the  poor  rate  would  simply  have  the  effid 
of  handing  over  to  the  landlords  what  may  be  regaled  as  now  tk 
projK;rty  of  the  poor — all  that  Is  left  to  them  of  their  once  extenan 
common  rights.  I  for  one  have  no  desire  to  see  a  repetition  oftbl 
process  of  handing  over  from  those  who  have  least  to  those  who  han 
most,  such  as  was  eiTected  under  the  Enclosure  Acta.  Justice  demanft 
that  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  people  in  their  oil 
fige  should  bo  borne  by  taxation  levied  on  properly.  The  contribntks  I 
from  taxation  should  bf*  a  fixed  proportion.  K  the  minimum  pensfls 
1)(;  x)H,  a  week,  one-third,  say,  should  be  paid  from  taxes  on  propef^. 

If  a  man  desires  to  insure  for  more — say  7«.  &d,  a  week ^he  nmit 

secure,  the  whole  of  the  extra  2s.  6d.  by  his  own  payments.  Tk 
State's  duty  ends  with  securing  a  minimum  provision  which  shall  b 
tlin  saino  for  all — the  same  for  Lord  Tom  Noddy  as  for  the  agricoltanl 
labourer. 

As  the  numl)er  of  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  England  anl 
Wales  is  about  1,300,000,  the  burden  on  taxation,  in  order  to  provide 
one-third  of  a  pension  of  55.  a  week  for  every  one  of  all  ranks  wouli 
l)f)  .L5,072,'j'>3  per  annum,  but  from  this  would  have  to  be  deducted, 
ilifj  considerable  number  who,  in  connection  with  the  Civil  Semoe, 
A  rrny,  Navy,  and  Police,  receive  pensions  at  present,  probably  aboot 
1 0(),000  -  say,  109,000  ;  this  would  reduce  the  total  cost  to  £5  200  OOO. 
Wilt  from  this  we  must  deduct  the  amount  now  spent  on  the  250,000 
paupers  over  sixty-five ;  and  as  this  averages  £10  10«^,  we  hava  to 
<l«?*liict  a  further  sum  of  £2,025,000,  leaving  a  total  of  £2,575,000 
iiH  the  additional  burden  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  conntiy— 
nr,t  An  ex(;eHHiv<5  sum,  compared  with  the  benefit  which  wonld  zsnlt 
from  prr^wTvin^  the  whole  of  our  aged  poor  from  sinking  down  ii^ 
iliM  misery  of  the  submerged  tenth. 

If  i)u^  sclierne  wore  confined  to  wage-earners,  the  cost  mi^^ht  be  hay 
l>fit  Mm^  rrioro  logical  course  would  be  for  all  of  every  social  grade  to 
iuHurt^.  The  nation  has  no  security  that  any  of  her  mcsmbenvB 
not  h'  redaofd    to   poverty ;  commercial   speculation,  the  tnd^  m 
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intemperance  may  and  sometimes  do  rednce  the  wealthiest  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty. 

It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  throw  part  of  the  burden  on  general 
taxation — that  ia,  on  the  strong,  healthy,  and  wealthy*  A  man 
wonld  pay  his  direct  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  and  during 
working  life  would  contribute  his  proportion  to  the  general  taxation. 
and  therefore  his  proportion  of  the  maintenance  of  those  incapacitated 
by  old  age;  so  when  he  in  his  turn  became  a  pensioner  he  would 
receive  the  value  of  the  annuity  he  had  purchased,  and  an  equivalent 
for  tho  contribution  he  had  paid  out  of  his  earnings  to  taxation  for 
the  benefit  of  aged  persons.     This  would  merely  be  an  adoption  by 

^the  nation  of  the  principle  of  the  family — viz.,  that  the  younger  and 
able-bodied  help  to  supply  those  past  work  with  the  necessaries  and 
Bome  of  the  comforts  of  lif«,  they  in  their  tnrn  to  be  assisted,  should 
they  reach  old  age,  by  their  children. 


Should  the  Employer  Contribute? 


Should  the  employer  contribute  towards  the  pension  ?  In  Germany 
he  pays  one-third,  the  workman  one-third,  and  the  State  one-third. 
There  is  mnch  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  division.  Those  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  a  particular  industry  have  a  claim  on  the 
profits  of  that  industry  when  they  can  no  longer  continue  to  labour. 
This  is  generally  recognised.  We  act  on  this  principle  in  our  Civil 
Service,  onr  Local  Government,  and  our  Corporations,  and  now  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  seeking  a  similar  recognition.  Our  great  railways, 
being  companies  without  a  soul,  are  not  disposed  to  charity,  yet  they 
recognise  the  principle,  and  endeavonr  to  form  pension  funds,  which 
they  largely  subsidise.  Over  and  above  any  moral  claim  which  those 
who  have  worked  for  many  years  in  any  employ  may  have,  there  is  a 
distinct  economic  advantage  in  a  pension  fund.  Even  in  these  days 
of  severe  competition,  men  are  not  altogether  heartless,  and  only  the 
worst  employer  will  readily  dismiss  an  aged  servant  when  he  knows 
the  dismissal  involves  stan^ation.  To  keep  that  man  on  is  economi- 
cally wasteful,  because  of  the  low  efficiency  of  his  labour.  If  dismissal 
means  retirement  on  a  pension,  the  employer  can  give  the  man  notice 
without  compunction,  hence  be  finds  contribution  to  a  pension  fund  a 
profitable  eicpenditure. 

It  may  be  said  that  working  men  have  opposed  the  formation  of 
these  pension  funds,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  make  provision  for  old 
age.  The  opposition  of  the  wage-earners  has  been  to  a  pension  fund 
connected  with  a  single  industrial  concern,  because  such  a  fund  would 
interfere  with  the  workman's  freedom  of  movement  from  one  indnstrif  1 
OOQoem  to  another.  If  he  leaves  his  employment  he  loses  his  claim 
to  a  peostOD,  and  this  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  aaserting  his 
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clair/iH  to  higher  wages,  or  reaistisg  redncfcimiBy  bj  miilring  tk  qUb 
tnt'.n  tirnid,  a.H  vigoroas  action  would  imperil  their  p^««^yn^  Xkn 
objcctionH  would  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  imticmml  syikaft  i 
inHurance,  afl  the  same  pension  oonditionB  would  premail  in  enij 
ftrnployment,  and  a  man  would  not  snffer  loos  of  penaum  by  dismial 
from  any  one  firm. 

CoLLEcnox  OF  Contributions. 

People  natarally  ask  how  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  oontribntiflH 
from  employer  and  employed  for  any  national  syatem  of 
Th<)  Gcnnan  method  is  very  ingenious,  and  very  simple.  "Everj 
Yfhi'in  ho  n.'ceives  his  weekly  wage  receives  from  bis  employer  a  ifuf 
which  represents  in  value  the  amount  which  the  employer  baa  dedootal 
from  hiH  wages  for  his  pension  subscription  and  tbe  •employer's  owi 
contribution.  For  example,  a  man  working  for  18s.  a  week  iroiU 
ntceivi^  1 78, 1  le2.  in  cash,  and  a  twopenny  stamp,  whicb  lie  wonld  bita 
in  one  of  the  forty-seven  squares  of  his  insurance  card.  The  tUii 
])(Miny  would  be  provided  from  the  national  revenue.  This  aystanii 
fouiui  to  work  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  ia  econonuaL 
The  (*08t  of  management  of  the  German  National  InBaranoe  amonrfi 
U)  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  whereas  our  ooIlaetiBi 
HocieticH  expend  from  38  to  60  per  cent,  on  management. 

Tlu^ns  18  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  permitting^  those  wagB- 
tMirnofH  who  desire  to  do  so  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  their  portion  of  ik 
contribution  in  the  early  years  of  their  life,  for  that  is  tbe  ^™*>  it 
which  tlio  manual  worker  can  best  afford  to  do  so.  At  eiriitaeiL  (V 
thenmbouts  a  labourer,  or  at  twenty-one  or  thereabouts  an  artw 
rivoivoa  the  full  rate  of  wages.  As  he  grows  older  that  wagedDS 
not  iiioroAso ;  it  tends  to  decrease,  because  the  average  nomber  d 
days*  sioknoss  increases  as  years  go  on.  Also  the  young  and  Tigana 
ari^  lH>ttor  able  to  secure  employment  in  times  of  depression  in  tnfe 
\Yhon  ho  first  outers  upon  the  receipt  of  full  weekly  wages,  a  msahs 
gouorally  only  himself  to  maintain,  but  as  he  grows  older  he  genod^ 
has  a  wife  and  family  to  keep  on  the  same  wages  as  be  had  at  fiiifciff 
himsolf  alono. 


Thk  Matrimonial  PROsrEcrs  of  the  Working 

Tho  K\>n$o%|uouco  is  that  if  a  working-man  marries  at  mil  ft  ■ 
,^otu.V.Iy  prudent  that  ho  should  do  so  as  early  as  possible.  HeiB 
v.ovi^r  Iv  A^  woU  off.  and  if  ho  r^^rs  a  family  and  geta 
cho  wv>irM  Ivfojv  sickness  and  advancing  years,  with  thmr 
irro^n^lar  em)4vn*ment.  decrease  his  arerage  eamings^  haiwr  1*1 
K>l<;iUQ  some  aBSsi;»la&ce  in  the  years  of  adreraity,  and  ht  ^hs  d^ 
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Ilia  old  age,  from  the  children  he  has  reared.  This  condition  of 
things,  whereby  it  becomes,  among  our  largest  and  poorest  claas,  a 
matter  of  prudence^  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing that  class,  to  marry  as  early  as  possible,  is  a  consequence  of 
our  modem  industrial  system,  which  began  to  prevail  from  ab«jut  the 
year  17<j3.  It  has  not  been  the  sole  cause,  but  it  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  increase  of  our  population  by  leaps  and  lx)unds 
during  the  last  century.  It  is  a  powerful  contributory  influence  t^ 
the  early  marriage  and  rapid  increase  of  the  jXKirest  section  of  all^ 
for  on  them  it  acts  most  strongly,  and  thus  has  much  to  do  with  that 
keen  competition  which  prevails  in  the  least  skilled  employments,  and 
which  rendei*s  '^sweating"  possible-  Therefore  the  encouragement 
given  to  early  marriages  and  to  the  rapid  increase  in  numbei's  has  a 
very  pernicious  influence  on  tlie  wage-earning  classes  as  a  body,  and 
is  a  cause  which  tends  to  the  aggravation  of  our  social  diflicaUies. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blackley,  in  his  proposals  which  attracted  so  much 
att-ention  a  few  years  ago,  laid  great  stress  on  this  feature  in  the 
economic  position  of  wage-eamei-s,  and  coupling  it  with  the  cumula- 
tive powers  of  compound  interest,  advocated  a  compulsory  payment 
of  £10  by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  he  considered  w^ould  provide 
sick-pay  for  life,  and  a  pension  at  the  age  of  seventy.  I  have  pre- 
viously advocated  that  such  portions  of  the  contributions  for  pensions 
as  are  required  from  the  wage-earners  should  be  deducted  from  wages 
during  the  three  years  between  eighteen  and  twenty -one,  or  twi-nty- 
one  and  twenty-four,  but  I  now  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  insurer  Ut  select  the  method  of  payment  which  seems  to  him 
most  suitable.  Those  who  are  wise  imd  far-seeing  will  prefer  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  larger  amounts  for  a  short  period, 
rather  than  a  smaller  weekly  payment  extending  over  life. 


COMPCLSIOX. 

Should  a  national  pension  scheme  such  as  I  have  sketched  be 
compulsory  ?  A  strong  defence  can  be  made  of  compulsion.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  provision  for  the  known  contin- 
gencies of  life-  This  is  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself  and 
to  his  neighbtmr-  No  one,  when  there  are  means  of  avoiding  it 
available,  ought  to  so  order  his  course  of  life  as  to  deliberately  become 
a  burden  on  his  friends  or  fellow-citizens.  The  community  may  reason- 
ably and  justly  take  measures  to  compel  every  man  to  perform  a  duty 
which  is  by  the  communis  sciistis  recognised  as  his. 

For  example,  when  men  reside  in  towns,  every  man,  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself,  ought  to  have  his  refuse  re- 
movedi  and  the  path  in  front  of  his  house  kept  clear  of  snow  or  other 
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obstrnction.     In  the  interest  of  the  community,  we  compel  a  u 
do  this,  or  compel  him  to  pay  for  having  it  done. 

Even  in  this  matter  of  maintenance  of  the  aged,  we  exercise 
pulsion  now.  We  compel  the  owners  of  property  to  pay  j)OOi 
and  very  often  that  means  that  we  compel  the  thrifty  to  suppoi 
spendthrifts.  There  would  be  more  justice  in  a  scheme  of  comp 
which  compelled  every  one  to  avail  himself  of  a  means  of  pro^ 
for  the  necessities  of  old  age.  Now  we  imprison  in  the  wori 
all  who  do  not  perform  an  impossible  task  of  self-help.  This  i 
justifiable ;  but  we  should,  when  there  is  a  national  scheme  of  : 
ance,  be  justified  in  treating  harshly  those  who  neglected  to 
themselves. 


Compulsion  Must  Not  Destroy  Self-Help  Association 

No  compulsory  or  national  system  ought  to  destroy  existing  \ 
tary  associations  which  are  effective  and  financially  sound,  nor  < 
it  to  discourage  their  formation.  As  the  Education  Act  of 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  ground  not  previ 
occupied,  supplementing  and  not  supplanting  existing  efficient  scl 
so  should  it  be  with  a  national  and  universal  compulsory  syst€ 
insurance. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  subscrip 
from  a  large  proportion  of  our  wage-earning  population  employe 
casual  employments.     At  first  that  might  be  so,  but  year    by 
that  difficulty  would  diminish.     When  the  Education  Act  first 
into  operation,  a  very  large  number  of  children  remained   ontaid 
influence,  but  year  by  year  the  meshes  of  the  educational  net 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  till  now  comparatively  few  children  ei 
school  altogether.     So  would  it  be  with  Compulsory  Pension  Ii 
ance  ;   all   engaged   in   regular  employment  in  factories    and    e 
would  at  once  be  reached,  and  year  by  year  its  operations  wonl 
extended,  as  one  section  after  another  of  those  who  at  first  remi 
outside  were  brought  within  its  sphere. 

A  study  of  the  German  system  makes  it  evident  that  an  A 
Parliament  could,  without  serious  difficulty,  be  framed  so  as  t 
elude  within  its  operation  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
weekly  wage-earners. 

While  a  compulsory  national  system  would  be  just,  wise, 
beneficial,  it  may  be  expedient  to  prepare  the  way  by  an  experii 
of  a  voluntary  and  permissive  character.  If,  through  the  Post  0 
or  some  distinct  Grovemment  department,  a  subsidy  were  o£ 
towards  pensions  of  those  whose  average  weekly  wage  did  not  ezx 
say,  40^.  a  week,  provided  they  insured  for  a  certain  amom 
believe  that  a  large  number  of  our  wage-earners  would  not  be  alo 
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avail  themselves  of  the  benefit,  and  that  many  of  the  largest  mdustria! 

organisations  in  our  coantry  would  co-operate  with  their  employes  tc» 
,  secure  it.  If,  for  exam  pie,  the  Government  were  to  offer  to  every 
■  recipient  of  less  than  40s.  a  week,  who  insured  for  a  pension  of 
^H|^  8rf.  per  week,  to  add  \&.  4</.,  and  make  the  pension  5^,,  arrange- 
HptoDts  wonld  soon  be  made  by  a  multitude  of  employers  to  assist  their 
B  workmen  to   gain  this  benefit,  partly   by  themselves  contributing, 

partly  by  deducting  and  paying  over  their  weekly  contributions  of  the 
r     men    to  the  national    fund,  and  thus  taking  upon    themselves  the 

P  trouble  and  expense  of  collection. 
Once  establishod,  the  benefits  would  be  so  manifest  that  the  preju- 
dice against  a  compulsory  system  would  disappear,   and   the  nation 
I  would  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kindest  thing  we  could  do 
|for  the  less  thrifty  would  be  to  compel  them  to  join,  and  that  this 
vaa  also  the  course  most  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large. 
low,  no  provision  at  all  is  made  for  old  age  because  the  task  is 
Dtically  impossible,  and  as  no  help  at  all  will  be  given  from  the 
rates  as  long  a&  a  man  has  any  resources  of  his  own,  it  is  really  good 
policy  not  to  attempt  to  make  provision ;  but  when  a  man  has  secured 
a  pension  of  5^.,  anything  that   he  can  do  further  will  be  so  much 

Imcreaee  to  his  comfort. 
1  have  shown  that  there  is  a  road  out  of  that  comer  of  Darkest 
England  which  is  peopled  by  the  aged  and  infirm ;  it  is  a  road  which 
requires  no  great  engineering  skill  to  make. 
The  only  defect  in  the  scheme  I  have  sketched  is  that  it  hardly 
goes  far  enough  ;  it  does  not  make  provision  for  those  permanently 
disabled  before  reaching  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Personally,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  scheme  which  goes  further.  I  would  be  content,  at 
first,  with  pensions  pure  and  simple,  leaving  disablement  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  sick  funds  of  Friendly  Societies. 


Dr.  H inter's  Scheme. 

Dr.  Hunter,  M.P,  for  Aberdeen,  goes  further  than  this,  and  proposes 

for  Scotland  a  scheme  of  pensions  at  sixty-five,  or  on  disablement,  and 

an  allowance  for  orphans  till  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  has 

had  careful  actuarial  calculations  made,  and  by  his  courtesy  I  am  able 

►  give  the   figures   of  his   estimate,   which,   like   that  of   Germany, 

Ireckous  forty-eight  weeks  as  one  year. 
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The  scheme  is  bold,  comprehensive,  and,  from  the  pcnnt  of  m 
of  the  State,  expensive.  16«.  per  annum  for  every  adnlt  in  Ae 
country  is  a  heavy  subsidy.  This  proposal  will  have  to  undeigo 
discussion  and  criticism,  and  probably  will  in  the  process  be  exfto- 
sively  modified.  But  there  it  is,  a  calculation  of  what  may  be  done, 
and  what  some  desire  shall  be  done,  for  Scotland.  Is  Scotland  alwijs 
to  lead  the  way  ?  In  1853  it  obtained  its  Sunday  Closing  Act;  in 
1891  England's  is  still  in  the  fatnre.  In  1890  SoofJand  obtainri 
Free  Education  ;  we  are  only  talking  of  it.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  wHk 
National  Insurance  ?     I  trust  not. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Liberal  Federation  meeting  held  in 
Sheffield  last  autumn,  Mr.  John  Morley,  when  giving  a  risumi  of  tk 
Liberal  programme,  said : — 

^'  Could  not  the  State  use  its  influence  in  the  direction  of  some 
thing  like  a  national  insarance  ?  The  most  afflicting  thing  to  b 
seen  in  modem  society  was  that  after  men  had  worked,  after  they  bad 
spent  all  their  natural  force,  they  were  so  often  left  beggars.  Tltft 
statesman  would  deserve  well,  would  deserve  even  more  than  tk 
winners  of  battles,  who  could  bring  knowledge,  experience,  nl 
accurate  methodical  thought  to  that  great  problem." 

Who  more  capable  of  bringing  knowledge,  experience,  and  aooonfts 
methodical  thought  to  that  problem  than  the  member  lor  Newoaitk- 
on-Tyne.     Will  he  do  it  ? 

W.  MooRB  Edb. 
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A  RECENT  proposal,  much  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  for  the 
orgamaatioii  of  **  an  oological  expedition  to  the  land  of  the 
Great  Auk,"  and  the  invitation  which  accompanied  the  announcement 
of  the  scheme  to  all  wlio  might  wish  to  share  in  the  division  of  a 
promised  '*  haul  of  at  least  20,000  eggs,  including  many  beautiful  and 
rare  varietiee/'  to  send  in  to  thi^  promoterSj  "at  once/'  if  anxious  to 
avoid  disappointment,  their  pounds  or  ten-shilling- pieces,  has  again 
called  pulilic  attention  to  the  moat  interesting  question  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  rare  British  birds. 

The  scheme  in  its  intention  was  abominable.  But  in  Shetland,  as 
elsewhere,  landowners  have  still  some  rights  and  powers  left ;  and,  in 
however  much  greater  pro|K>rtion,  **  the  craft  of  man  "  may  have 
increased,  **  the  bird's  resources  of  defence  "  have  happily  not  yet  lieen 
altogether  distanced.  Many  of  them,  the  rarer  kinds  especially;  have 
still  a  very  fair  notion  how  to  pmtect  themselves,  and — helped,  as  most 
of  those  which  lay  on  the  gi-ound  are,  by  the  marvellous  imitative 
paintings  of  their  eggs,  which  make  it  often  scarcely  possible  for  a 
practised  eye,  at  the  distance  of  a  very  few  feet,  to  distinguish  them 
with  certainty  from  the  pebbles  or  dry  weeds  among  which  they  are 
laid— ^an  still  meet  even  the  **  experienced  oologist "  on  tolerably  even 
terms. 

If  the  Birmingham  Company  had  floated,  which  it  did  not,  probably 
more  than  one  investor,  when  the  time  came  for  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  as  he  unpacked  a  few  common  gulls  or  oystercatcher  s  eggs, 
labelled,  perhaps,  with  more  digniiied  names,  would  have  felt  a  little 
flat,  and  wished  he  had  kept  his  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  promoters  will,  without  intending  it,  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  every  lover  of  birds,  if,  before  the  motive  power  generated  by  the 
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blaze  of  indignation  lit  by  their  programme,  has  exhausted  itself, 
thing  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  cold-blooded  schemeB  in  fatnr 
make  the  protection  of  wild  birds  easier  than  it  now  is. 

The  question,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  is  not  so  simple 
may  seem  to  some  people ;  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if,  nnde 
influence  of  one  of  the  sudden  unreasoning  waves  of  impulse  to  i 
large  bodies  of  men  and  herds  of  lower  animals  are  alike  snbjt 
hasty  and  ill-considered  measure  were  hurried  through  Parliamei 

Tlie  Texan  rancher  becomes  every  now  and  then  aware,  he 
why  he  can  scarcely  tell,  that  unless  he  is  prepared  to  run  the  ri 
losing  his  usually  peaceful  beasts,  he  and  his  cow-boys  must  s 
the  night  in  the  saddle.  The  Laplander's  reindeer  for  monthc 
browse  as  quietly  as  cows  knee- deep  in  an  Aylesbury  Vale  pas 
till,  on  a  sudden,  every  head  is  raised  and  the  herd  is  off^  1 
recovered  only  after  days  of  tedious  tracking.  Legislative  Assen 
are  apt  at  times  as  suddenly  to  take  up  a  question  which  has 
lying  unnoticed  for  years,  and  rush  off  with  it,  to  jump,  like  the 
Man  of  Thessaly,  into  a  quickset  hedge,  with  every  probabili 
being  soon  after  driven  to  follow  farther  his  historical  example- 
prototype  in  allegory  of  law-making  by  sentiment,  pure  and 
qualified — and, 

*'  When  they  sec  their  eyes  arc  ont,  with  aU  their  might  and  madn, 
Jump  straight  into  another  hedge  to  scratch  them  in  again." 

If  11  r.  Pease's  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  had  beei 
troduced  and  passed  in  its  original  shape,  as,  from  the  mood  oi 
House  of  Commons  at  the  moment,  seemed  at  one  time  not  unli 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  have  been  an  instance  of  the  kind.  H< 
now  withdrawn  it  for  further  consideration.  But,  as  it  is  to  Ix 
introduced  in  an  altered  form  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session,  it 
possibly  still  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  details  o: 
text,  as  communicated  to  the  Tima^  in  February  last. 

The  Bill  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  birds  themse 
and  proposes  to  grant  a  not  undesirable  extension  of  the  close  see 
The  second  part — to  which  alone  the  remarks  offered  in  this  p 
relate— deals  with  eggs,  and  proposes  that  it  shall  be  illegal  to 
any  but  those  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  birds  named  in  a  **  B 
List''  attached  as  a  schedule  to  the  Bill. 

The  list  has  no  doubt  been  drawn  up  upon  some  principle,  thong 
when  one  finds  among  the  proscribed  birds  ''Wrens,"  *'  Grey*" 
**  Yellow  Wagtails,"  and  '*  Redstarts,"  all  of  them  insect  feeders, 
the  one  bird  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England,  the  "Cole-Tit** — i 
difficult  to  guess  what  the  principle  may  have  been. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  schedule  to  find  proof  a 
cient    of   the  extreme   difficulty — indeed  practical  impasaibility- 
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drawing  distinctions  between  *'  rare"  and  *'  common  "  biinis'  eggs,  the 
one  to  Ije  protected  by  law,  the  other  left  unprotected. 

To  take  the  gulls  first.  There  are  three  named  in  the  Black  List — 
ttie  "Black-Headed/*  the  "Common,"  and  the  **  Great  Black-backed." 
Three-fonrths  of  the  eggs  which  in  Shetland  and  many  other  purts 

tare,  daring  the  nesting  season,  valuable,  and  almost  everyday  nrticlea 
of  fcw>d  in  almost  every  cottage  and   farmhouse,    are  those  of  the 
**  Herring,"  or  '*  Tjesser  Black-backed  gnll/*  neither  of  which  is  scheduled 
_    among  the  birds  whose  nests  may  be  robbed.   To  forbid  the  collection 
■  of  the  eggs  of  these  gulls  would  be  to  inflict  a  cruel  and  quite  nn- 
I     necessary  hardship  on  hundreds  of  poor  people.     To  allow  their  col- 

I  lection  would  be  to  make  the  Act  useless  for  the  protection  of  the 
"  Great  Skua  gull,"  the  threatened  extermination  of  which  has  been 
made  the  chief  argument  for  a  more  stringent  protective  law. 
The  eggs  of  the  Great  Skua  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  in  measure- 
ments and  colour  so  closely  resemble  hundreds  of  those  of  the  Herring 
gulls  to  be  found  commonly  not  far  from  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one,  unless  he  had  happened  with  his  own  eyes* 
to  see  the  bird  on  it,  to  swear  to  a  Skua*s  egg  in  court. 

Again,  there  are  two  small  gulls  fairly  plentiful  on  most  parts 
of  the  coast,  the  so-called  *' Common  gull"  (Larus  Canus) — lees 
common  certainly  than  more  than  one  other  British  gull — and  the 
Kittiwake  (Larus  Tridactylus).  Excepting  in  one  or  two  very  trifling 
details  of  feather  and  feet — imperceptible  at  any  time  to  any  but 
Tery  close  observers,  and  when  the  birds  are  in  summer  dress,  scarcely 
pei'ceptible  even  to  those — the  two  are  in  plumage,  measurements,  and 
habits,  and  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  the  eggs,  identical.  The  eggs 
of  the  one  are  to  be  taken.  The  eggs  of  the  other  must  be  left.  The 
Bill  does  not  say  who  is  to  tell  the  bird's-nester  or  the  magistrate 
before  whom,  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  which. 
The  third  of  the  scheduled  gulls — the  Great  Black-backed — is  a  robber 
and  murderer,  who,  no  doubt,  for  his  evil  deeds  worthily  deserves  to 

»be  punished,  and,  on  the  ground  of  moral  character,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  plead  for  him.  But,  like  the  eagle,  against  whom  even 
worse  charges  might  be  brought,  he  is  a  grand  and  comparatively  scarce 
bird,  and  one  could  almost  have  wished  that  when  the  Black  List  was 
prepared  he  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  flocks  of  his  lesser 
protected  namesake. 

Rookeries  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  guU,  containing  hundreds  of 

nests,  are  to  be  seen  without  difficulty  in  many  places.     It  has  only 

been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  see  the  solitary  nest  of 

larger  bird. 

When  one  turns  from  the  gnlla  to  the   little   birds,  confusion   is 

even  worse  confounded,  and  the  difficulty  of  any  selection  for  pro- 

ecription  or  protection  still  more  apparent. 
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There  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  our  small    sanuner  Tiakois 

,  -^slender-billed,  insect-eatiBg  little  birds — classed  by  most  wfiten  m 

^  ^Warblers''      Fonr  of  these — more  than  one  of  them  building  a  nM 

and  laying  eggs  the  same  in  architeetore,  size,  and  colour  as  ihxm 

of  others  of  their  tribe  which    are  protected — are   schedoled  as  im- 

protected 

They  are  the  '*  Blackcap/'  the  '*  Reed-warbler,''  and  "  Sedge-warblCT," 
and^  of  all  birds  to  select  to  be  gibbeted^  the  little  "  Willow-wren* 
— the  first  to  arrive  of  our  foreign  songsters^ — the  typical  atuniQ«r 
migrant,  whose  journeyings,  a  week  in  advance  of  his  mate,  Ktng^ 
ley,  in  one  of  his  prettiest  sketches,  has  followed  from  the  winter  homA 
among  the  palm-trees  in  the  African  oasis,  *^  op  the  Portngneie 
coast  and  thnDagh  the  gap  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Jaisquivel, 
and  np  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and  through  Brittany,''  acron  tiw 
Channel  to  the  familiar  spot  where  last  year  a  half*domed,  £eatliflr> 
lined  nest  with  six  or  seven  small  spotted  eggs — both  nest  and  egg% 
by-the-by,  exactly  like  those  of  the  luckier  **  Chiff-Chaff/'  which  tlw 
Bill  protects  !-^had  been  successfully  hidden  in  the  long  giWBS  and 
wild  flowers  of  a  bank  under  English  skies. 

Other  cases  in  plenty  might  be  quoted  in  which  it  would  be  impos* 
lible  to  justify  the  selections  of  the  framers  of  the  schedule,  and  if 
impossible  to  tell  them  how  to  do  the  work  better ;  bnt  those  givfB 
already  are  enough* 

A  law  for  the  protection  of  bii'ds^  eggs,  of  general  application,  sodi 
as  would,  if  enforced,  cover  the  eggs  of  sparrows  and  the  oommcii 
finches  which  swarm  in  every  farmyard,  and  would  drive  Britiali  ploren* 
eggs  from  the  markets,  would  by  common  consent  be  out  of  the  qnefr 
tion.  Mr.  Pease  has  done  good  service  to  the  canse  he  has  at  heait 
by  giving  in  his  Bill  an  object-lesson  proving  that  a  discriminating  law 
is  as  impossible,  and  that,  if  anything  of  practical  use  is  to  be  done 
by  legislation,  it  must  be  by  an  Act  drawn  on  very  different  lines. 

The  chief  diflBcuIty  in  the  protection  of  birds  and  their  nests  lies  \n 
the  pernicious  maxim  of  the  Common  Law  that  there  is  no  proper^ 
in  animals,  ferm  naiurfr,  which  come  and  go. 

At  the  bottom  of  your  garden  is  an  old  cherry-tree.  There  axt 
a  few  sour  cherries  upon  it,  and  a  few  feet  fix)m  the  ground, 
in  the  hollow  of  a  broken  bough  is  a  wren's  nest,  which  yofi 
and  your  children  have  watched  from  the  time  that  the  firtl 
scrap  of  moss  was  laid  until  the  eight  or  nine  eggs  are  within  » 
few  hours  of  hatching.  A  dozen  or  two  of  your  cherries  are  takai 
and  so  is  the  nest.  You  can  prosecute,  if  you  care  to  do  it 
the  boy  who  takes  your  fruit,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  a 
viction  ;  but  the  boy  or  man  who  has  stolen  the  nest,  in  exchange  fd 
which  you  would  not  have  taken  a  peck  of  cherries,  can  laogli 
at  you. 
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In  the  hedgerow  beyond,  a  nightiDgale — the  only  one  perhaps 
which  has  been  known  to  nest  in  the  neighbourhood  for  years — to 
your  delight  has  bailt,  Yoii  can  make  an  example  of  the  old  woman 
who  has  gathered  a  few  sticks  from  the  fence  near  the  nest  to  boil 
her  kettle,  and,  to  secure  peace  and  quiet  for  the  birds,  are  half 
tempted  to  assert  your  rights.  Bat  when  on  your  next  visit  to  the 
nearest  market-town  you  recognise  in  the  bird-stnffer'i  window  your 
nightingale's  nest  with  the  four  olive  eggs  "  blown,**  wliich  when  last 
you  saw  them  were  filled  with  the  promise  of  *'  the  music  of  the 
moon/'  all  you  can  do  is  to  "  grin  and  bear  it "  as  best  you  can ; 
unlefis  you  are  prepared  to  face  the  certain  worries  of  a  civil  action 
•*  for  damages/'  in  the  very  uncertain  hope  of  gaining  a  case. 

There  is  one,  and  perhaps  only  one,  instance  on  record  of  a 
successful  action  of  the  kind, 

A  party  of  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  lease  of  the  Fames  with 
the  object  of  protecting  the  birds  which  gather  there  to  nest,  and 
keep  at  their  own  cost  watchers  on  the  chief  Islands  of  the  group 
during  the  breeding  season,  obtained  in  1881)  a  County  Court  judg- 
ment for  £1  against  an  egg-stealer. 

It  is  at  best  a  alow  and  clumsy  remedy.  The  eggs  were  taken  in 
June,  and  the  case  did  not  come  on  until  October,  when,  as  an 
example  for  that  season,  the  judgment  was  useless.  Though  nothing  in 
the  end  came  of  them,  rumours  of  Appeal  were  for  some  time  afloat. 

The  priilfciple  that  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  have- — Common 
Law  notwithstanding — legitimate  rights  and  interests  in  the  birds  found 
on  their  land,  has  already  been  recognised  by  the  Wild  Birds'  Protec- 
tion Act.  of  1880  ;  and  if,  instead  of  making  further  attempts  to  draw 
distinctions  between  tndistingnishables,  Mr,  Pease  and  his  friends  oonld 
induce  Parliament  to  go  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction  and  place 
on  the  Statute-Book  a  simple  enactment  to  the  eifect  that  birds'  eggs 
shall  be  considered  the  property  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  that  any  one  taking  them  without 
the  leave  of  one  or  the  other  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  steal- 
ing, as  if  the  eggs  were  apples,  there  should  no  longer  be  any  very 
great  difficulty  in  securing  all  reasonable  protection  for  our  rare  birds. 

If  the  roots  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns  which  are  now  dag  up  and 
carried  off  wholesale  with  impunity  could  be  bracketed  in  the  new  Act 
with  birds  eggs,  the  country's  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  promoters  would 
be  all  the  greater.  Flowers  which  once  were  common  are  already  in 
places  becoming  as  rare  as  the  Great  Skua,  and  may  soon,  if  nothing 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it,  be  as  extinct  as  the  Great  Auk. 
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pleasare,  is  one  way,  but  only  one,  in  which  those  conditions  may  be 
satisfied.  Whatever  the  true  motives  or  policy  of  the  measure  may 
be,  it  is  a  one-sided  and  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nO  need  to  remind  any  one  that,  apart  ivom  this  Act  of 
CJongress,  the  rights  of  a  British  author  to  protect  kis  work  from 
unauthorised  multiplication  in  the  United  States  were  simply  none. 
In  some  cases  he  could  obtain  some  protection  by  incorporating  the 
work  of  a  friendly  American  colleague  with  his  own  ;  and  a  well- 
known  author  could,  by  means  of  advance  sheets,  give  an  American 
publifiher  a  start  in  the  American  market,  which  was  worth  paying 
something  for.  But  these  makeshifts  were  often  precarious  at  best, 
and  the  breaking  down  of  what  was  called  the  courtesy  of  tbe  trade 
among  American  publishers  had  deprived  advance  sheets  of  much  of 
their  value.  The  new  estate  of  the  British  author  must  now  be 
sought  Svithin  the  four  comers  of  the  **  Act  to  amend  title  sixty, 
chapter  three,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  copyrights.*^  Formerly,  the  Statutes  enabled  copyright  to  be 
accjnired  only  by  "  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  resident 
therein*'  who,  being  the  author  or  proprietor  of  the  work,  sliould 
take  the  steps  pointed  out.  These  words  have  now  disappeared,  and 
ttie  person  acquiring  a  copyright  need  not  be  either  a  citizen  or  a 
resident.  But  a  new  condition  is  imposed.  Two  copies  of  the  work, 
as  heretofore,  moat  be  delivered  or  deposited  in  the  mail  (to  deposit 
in  the  mail  is  Congress-English  for  to  post  or  despatch  by  post)  for 
the  Librarian  of  Congress : 

"  Pit) VI lied  that  in  the  case  of  a  book  the  two  copies  of  the  same  rt^qiiired 
to  be  delivered  or  deposited  as  above  NhnU  bt?  printed  ft-om  type  set  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  United  States,  or  from  plates  made  therefrom/' 

And  this  must  be  not  later  than  the  day  of  publication  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country.  This  proviso  was  framed 
solely  and  avowedly  to  protect  American  printers  from  the  competition 
of  European  labour,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  prohibition  (with  minute 
exceptions  which  need  not  be  now  considered)  against  importing 
foreign-printed  copies,  or  foreign-made  stereot3rpe  plates,  of  any  copy- 
righted book.  Compliance  with  this  proviso  may  be  troublesome  and 
expensive,  but  it  can  be  complied  with  by  the  foreign  author  or 
publisher  who  thinks  an  American  copyright  worth  the  price  of 
having  the  book  composed  and  printed  in  the  United  States,  either 
alone  or  concurrently  with  the  production  of  another  edition  in  his 
own  country.  The  final  section  of  the  Act  contains  another  condition 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  act  of  the  individual  foreign  author, 
but  only  by  the  laws  of  his  nation. 

"This  Act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  State  or  nation,  when 
such  foreign  State  or  nation  permits  to  ritizens  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  subHtantialJy  the  same  baais  fts  its  own 
citizeDS  ;  or  when  such  foreign  State  or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  intemmdoDfll 
agreement,  which  provides  for  reciprcx'ity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by 
the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States  of  America  may  at  lis  [sie] 
pleasure  become  a  party  to  such  an  agreement," 

The  Presideiit  of  the  United  States  Is  to  determine  whether  either 
of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled.  I  believe  that  our  copyright  law  don 
fulfil  the  first  of  them  ;  whatever  doubt  exists  can,  at  any  rate,  h 
easily  removed  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  next  point.  What  are  tli0 
rights  of  the  American  author  in  Great  Britain  ? 

A  citizen  of  any  friendly  State  can  secure  copyright  for  hia  book 
throughout  the  British  dominions  by  a  first,  or  (it  seems  and  ii 
commonly  understood)  simultaneous,  publication  of  it  in  England— 
certainly  if  at  the  time  he  is  resident  within  the  British  dominionei 
and  probably  whether  he  is  so  resident  or  not.  This  la&t  ix>mt,  as  to 
residence,  has  never  been  decided.  It  was  judicially  discussed  in  t^ 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Routledge  v.  Low  in  1868.  hati 
Westbury  and  Lord  Cairns  thought  residence  in  British  territory  i* 
the  date  of  publication  was  not  necessary ;  Lord  C  ran  worth  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  thought  it  was  ;  Lord  Colonsay  declined  to  exprm 
an  opinion.  It  would  be  an  unearpected  event  If  any  Eng]ish-speakiq| 
tribunal  were  now  to  hold  that  Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cairns  wm 
wrong  together  on  such  a  point.  But,  so  long  as  the  point  is  at  iD 
capable  of  doubt,  it  may  be  alleged  to  be  doubtful  whether  thi 
country  (m  the  strange  jargon  which  it  has  pleased  the  draftsman  rf 
the  American  Act  to  use)  *'  permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the  Bame  basis 
as  its  own  citizens.''  Lord  Monksweli's  Bill  fur  consolidating  ani 
amending  our  own  Copyright  Acts,  now  before  the  House  of  Lofd% 
proposes  to  remove  the  donbt  by  expressly  conferring  copyright  m 
authors,  whether  British  subjects  or  aliens,  provided  their  worb 
**  shall  have  been  first  published  in  some  part  of  the  Britilk 
dominions." 

Under  the  earlier  Copyright  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  a  hook  wooU^ 
perhaps,  not  have  been  held  to  be  published  in  this  country  ujAbB 
actually  printed  here.  But  It  must  be  observed  that  only  in  qmli 
modem  times  has  it  been  a  practicable  commercial  operation  to  print 
in  one  country  and  publish  in  another ;  and,  down  to  the  early  ptfl 
of  this  century,  one  might  indeed  say  down  to  the  present  reign,  tk 
pofisibility  of  thus  dl\^ding  the  production  of  a  book  was  so  litife 
thought  of  that  *'^  print  '*  was  constantly  used  as  a  mere  sy-nonyTH  fa 
"  publish.**  However  that  may  be,  I  am  not  aw^are  of  any  authorilf 
on  the  strength  of  which  it  could  hai^e  been  argued  with 
prospect  of  success,  at  any  time  within  the  last  twenty  years 
printing  In  this  coimtry  was  reriuired  by  the  Copyright  Act  of  IW* 
AS  a  necessary  part  of  publication.     The  International  Copyright  Act 
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of  1886  has  now  extended  the  range  of  publication  in  space  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions ;  it  makes  the  Copyright  Acts 
(enumerated  in  a  schedale)  "  apply  to  a  literary  or  artistic  work  first 
prodaced  in  a  British  possession  in  like  manner  as  they  apply  to  a 
work  first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.*'  *  And  tins  appears  to 
conclude  the  matter.  Parliament  cannot  have  intended  that  a  British 
author  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  enactment  if  he  caused  faiB 
work  to  be  printed  in  one  part  of  the  British  Empirej  and  issued  to 
the  public  in  another.  But,  if  publication  included  printing  as  a 
necessary  element,  such  would  be  the  result.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears  that  any  one  who  publishes  a  book  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
any  British  possession  can  make  sore  of  British  copyright  under  our 
general  law  by  a  temporary  residence  on  British  territory,  and  that 
it  does  not  matter  where  the  book  is  printed.  Subject  to  possible 
modification  in  particular  colonies,!  his  rights  extend  over  the  British 
Empire. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  practice  to  have 
books  printed  abroad  for  publication  in  England.  Some  American 
books  are  issued  at  the  same  time  here  and  in  their  own  country,  by 
sending  the  American  sheets  to  England,  and  having  them  bound  up 
with  an  English  publishers  title-page  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  house 
having  branches  in  both  England  and  America  under  the  same  firm, 
identically  similar  copies  may  be  issued  on  both  aides.  A  few 
scientific  and  philological  English  works  are,  I  believe,  printed  on  the 
Continent;  and  much  of  the  finer  kind  of  scientific  and  artistic 
illustrated  work  is  habitually  done  for  English  publishers  in  France 
or  Germany  ;  not  because  it  is  cheaper  (in  Paris  it  is  probably  not 
cheaper  at  all),  but  because,  in  the  present  st^te  of  English  technical 
education,  it  cannot  be  so  well  done  in  England.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  question  being  raised,  either  before  or  since  the  Act  of  1686, 
as  to  the  validity  of  British  copyright  in  publications  of  this  kind. 
Any  restrictive  condition  about  printing  must  be  imposed  by  fresh 
and  deliberate  legislation,  if  at  all.  As  against  the  United  States  it 
would  be  clearly  within  our  rights,  and  would  not  prejudice  the 
acquisition  of  American  copyright  by  British  subjects,  as  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  treaty  in  the  matter,  and  we  should  still  be  con- 
ceding to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  our  own  citizens. 

The  Bern  Convention  has  little  or  no  direct  bearing  on  these  qnes- 
tions,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  are  outside  it*  But  Article  3  of 
the  Convention  appears  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  to 
Americana,  or  other  citizenB  of  non -contracting  Powers,  publishing 


•  49  Ic  50  Vict,  c,  33,  s.  S.    **  The  fxpre&sion  '  prijduccd '  mo«ui^,  na  the  oaic  require#| 
pQbliiihed  or  made,  or  performed  or  represeated  **  in.  11;. 
t  5eo  Ihe  iDtematioiial  Copyright  Act,  18S6,  s.  8»  sub-M.  3,  4. 
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their  works  in  any  of  tli©  countries  of  the  Union.  And  by  Article  16 
other  countries  may  at  any  time  join  the  International  Copyrigb 
Union  established  by  the  (Jonvention.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  wt 
could^  if  necessary,  claim  the  benefit  of  the  American  Act  under  the 
second  as  well  as  the  first  of  the  conditions  above  quoted  from  iti 
final  section.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Convention  about  the  place  of 
printing  as  distinct  from  publishing,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  i& 
anything  in  its  terms  to  prevent  '*  the  conditions  and  formaLities  pn>- 
Bcribed  by  law  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  work,'*  a«  mentioned 
in  Article  2,  which  is  the  principal  operative  clause  of  the  Convention^ 
from  including  the  condition  that  the  work,  if  it  is  a  book^  shall  ht 
printed  in  that  country.  Whether  it  would  be  considered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  to  impose  any  such  conditioa 
is  a  question  for  diplomatists  rather  than  lawyers,  I  wish,  however^ 
to  guard  myself  against  being  thought  to  assume  that  any  party  to  Ik 
Convention  could  enact  a  printing  clause  similar  to  that  of  the  Americaa 
Act  without  incurring  some  risk  of  diplomatic  difficulties^  In  tie 
same  way,  the  existence  of  that  clause  might  be  a  practical  obetidi 
in  the  event  of  the  United  States  wishing  to  join  the  Bern  Conven- 
tion* But  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  such  desire.  It  hair 
been  sufficiently  explained  that  the  rights  of  American  citizens  b 
respect  of  their  works  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  wholl;f 
independent  of  the  International  Copyright  Acts,  and  are  secured  hf 
our  ordinary  law*  The  facts  above  set  forth  also  show  that  wt 
have  given  citizens  of  the  United  States  all  that  can  be  givea  la 
the  way  of  facilities  for  acquiring  British  copyright,  and,  through  tit 
Convention  of  Bern,  European  copyright  also.  We  have  no  valuabb 
consideration  to  offer  them  in  return  for  any  further  advantage  to  onr 
own  people. 

Turning  from  the  law  to  its  consequences,  we  find  a  great  appi«- 
hension  in  tkia  country  that  British  authors  will  be  driven  in  eflw* 
to  become  American  authors.  They  must  print  in  America  to  get 
American  copyright,  and  rather  than  incur  the  ej^pense  of  printtof 
in  England  also  they  mil  supply  the  English  market  with  copies  d 
American  manufacture,  Ilence,  we  are  told,  will  flow^  disaster  to 
British  printers,  American  innovations  in  our  spelling  and  litemtuieiv 
and  other  perils  and  sufferings.  Some  people  think,  on  tha  oUmt 
hand,  that  the  dislike  of  the  British  reading  public  to  AmerioB 
spelling  will  more  or  less  protect  the  iSritish  printer  by  mmi^j^OTHy 
a  distinct  demand  for  books  of  the  accustomed  English  appearaaoa 
This  appears  to  me  but  a  slender  hope.  I  do  not  believe  the  maiorifl 
of  resders  here  have  any  such  strong  feeling  about  American  pap 
print,  or  spelliDg,  as  will  make  them  insist  on  being  supplied  mi 
editions  of  home  manufacture*  Several  American  magaziuesi  air 
have  a  large  English  circulation,  and  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
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who  read  or  skim  them  pay  any  attention  to  the  spelling.  My  own 
eye  is  much  less  caught  by  Webster  s  variations  of  English  ortho- 
graphy than  by  such  forms  as  Teil^  Rat,  Tal,  N(4,  in  recent  German 
printing.  And  I  confess  that  I  dislike  them  only  in  a  lukewarm  way. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  right  or  wrong  in  the  anarchy  of  Eoglisli 
sjjt^lliug,  I  think  Webster's  changes  are  mostly  right ;  but  I  think 
them  too  small  to  justify  the  trouble  of  making  a  dillerence  between 
English  and  American  usage.  Until  we  can  abolish  all  spelling  rules 
whatever  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  see  what  comes  out  at  the 
other  end  (in  which  we  should  only  be  following  the  exaniple  of  our 
ancestors  three  centuries  ago),  the  common  tradition  of  the  printing- 
office  is  no  worse  than  anything  else.  But  I  do  not  think  British 
authors  or  |mblishers  will  be  foaud  ready  to  sacrifice  any  considerable 
part  of  their  gains  as  confessors  against  the  Websteriau  heresy,  or 
that  the  public  will  largely  rally  to  the  cry  that  Britons  never,  never, 
will  spell  fiefenre  with  an  s.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  that  other 
and  more  practical  considerations  will  not  often  make  it  worth  while 
to  print  in  both  countries.  If  an  English  author  decides  to  print  his 
work  only  in  the  United  States,  it  will  take  the  better  part  of  three 
weeks  for  the  American  printer  to  send  out  a  proof  and  receive  the 
autliors  corrections*  In  the  case  of  a  revise  being  i-ecj aired  this  time 
will  of  course  be  doubled.  Another  week  must  be  added  for  the 
original  despatch  of  copy  to  the  printers.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
not  too  much  to  say  that  passing  a  book  through  tht-  press  under 
these  conditions  will,  on  the  average,  entaU  a  full  month  s  delay  in 
publication.  To  this  must  again  be  added  the  time  requisite  for  the 
transmission  of  plates  or  printed  sheets,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
Eoglaud ;  and,  finalh%  there  must  be  a  margin  of  some  days  to  ensure 
perfectly  simultaneous  publication,  as  the  copyright  in  either 
country  would  be  lost  by  a  day's  priority  of  issue  in  the  other. 
The  risk  of  losing  MS.  or  proofs  in  transit  is  not  great,  but 
in  the  total  of  a  publishing  business  I  suppose  it  is  appreciable. 
Time  and  risk  would  clearly  be  saved  by  printing  in  England 
first,  Mid  sending  out  corrected  sheets  to  be  reprinted  in  America. 
When  these  were  ready  for  publication,  and  the  publisher  at 
homo  so  advised  by  cable,  the  two  editions  would  issue  on  the 
same  day.  It  would  be  possible,  and  might  in  many  cases 
be  sufficient,  to  send  out  a  carefully  corrected  tjrpe- written  copy  in 
the  first  instance,  and  trust  the  .American  print^ar  for  the  rest.  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  many  authors  might  object  to  this.  It  remaiDS 
to  be  seen  whether  the  saving  in  time  and  convenience  by  printing 
a  doable  edition  will  not  be  found  to  outweigh  the  expense  as  often 
as  not.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  British  authors  who 
will  most  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  American  Copyright  Act  are 
tboae  who  ar^  in  a  position  to  make  their  own  terms  in  matters  of 
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this  kind,  and  whose  workfi  cx)mmaiid  ao  large  a  sale  that  there  is  m 
occasion  for  author  or  pnbHaher  to  measure   the  oost  of  prodoctiii 
over-narrow ly.     Meanwhile,  the  work  of  English  printers  in  prodB^ 
ing  fresh  issues  of  standard  bookB  in  which  copyright  has  ejcpired  inli 
remain  onaffected,      I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the    proportioa  J 
this  to  the  work  done  in  printing  new  books,   but    I   imagine  it  m^ 
be  a  great  deal  more  than   most  people  think.      J^Ioreover,  i6  lb. 
Scrutton  pointed  out  some  time  ago,*  **  that  class  of  [^Britiah]  writii| 
for  whose  works  there  is  a  small  bot  genuine  demand    in   the  SUIie^l 
so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  pirating,  but  so  genrnne   as  to  seoii 
orders  to  England,  will  not    be  affected   in  any  way   by  the  BiE*| 
Many  kinds  of  expensive  and  scholarly  books  are    in    this  categoi7J 
The  British  printer  will  le  unmolested  as  regards  all  these,     A]toget]ui| 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  |)rice  we  have  to  pay  for   the  beDeftl 
of  American  copyright  will  tarn  out  to  be  much   less   heavy  thau  it  I 
feared  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  interests  concerned. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Act  which  will  favour  American  revienj 
and  magazines  at  the  expense  of  Kngligh  ones*  By  the  elevfjdlj 
fiectioUj  everj^  number  of  a  periodical  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sepm^l 
publication.  An  English  periodical  printed  in  England,  this  RemhI 
for  example,  cannot  acquire  American  copyright.  Hence  an  EngliiJ 
author  collecting  review  articles  for  republication,  or  pnblisJiiiig  i 
novel  which  has  appeared  in  serial  form  in  an  English  magazine 
can  acquire  American  copyright  only  by  publishiDg  tiie  eolle 
%vork,  in  the  manner  required  by  the  American  Act,  with  addiiionBl 
alterations.  Such  additions  or  alterations  are,  by  section  5,  i 
of  being  copyrighted^  save  that  a  v^ry  Ol-expreased  clause  at  tte< 
of  the  section  appears  to  w^ithhold  all  protection  from  works  of  wli 
any  part  has  been  firat  published  in  a  serial  form  outside  the  T 
States  before  July  1,  18tU  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  rightJy  u 
stand  it.  Having  sometimes  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  fon-. 
our  own  statutes,  I  must  admit  that  this  time  the  Congress  of 
United  States  has  attained  a  pitch  of  bad  English,  awkwaidi 
obscure  construction,  and  general  clumsiness,  wholly  beycmd  i 
recent  performances  of  Parliament,  and  barely  surpafised,  if  at  i|| 
by  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  itself. 

Learned  friends  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  read  this  ptp^l 
will  perhaps  think  I  have  insisted  too  much  on  elementary  legal  ctft* 
elusions.  But  there  are  amateur  lawyers  as  well  as  learned  aoi 
qualified  lawyers,  and  the  law  of  copyright  is  a  rather  fa?€iiilb 
hunting-ground  of  amateurs.  When  an  amateur  lawyer  once  g«« 
a-mare's-nesting  among  Acts  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  knowing  «fal 
falls  may  ensue  to  himj  or  any  one  who  follows  him  ;  and  mv  ^^ 
fear  in  this  respect  is  that  I  may  not  have  been  elementary  eni 

Frederick  1 

•  Lav.  Quarltrli]  Ucowwd^V^,^^^. 
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10  judge  the  value  of  the  Report  of  the  Colonisation  (ommittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  *  it  is  essential  that  the  terms  of  the 
reference  ehouldbe  borne  clearly  in  mini     The  objects  of  the  inquiry 
I  set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Report  as  follows  : 

"Your  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  int^j  various  scliemes  which 
laave  been  profM!«ed  to  her  Majesty's  Govermneut  to  fiiciJitiite  emlgi-ation 
fi-om  the  congested  districts  of  tlit?  United  Kingdom  to  the  Bntish  t-olonies 
or  elsewhere ;  to  exaniiuo  iuto  the  resuUn  of  any  schemes  whit-h  have 
ITdoeived  pnurticAl  trinl  id  i-ec^ent  years,  and  to  r<?port  genemlly  whether*  in 
their  opiuion,  it  is  desirable  that  further  fa^Uitiefi  should  bo  given  to  promote 
emigrntion  ;  and,  if  ?*o,  ujRin  the  mennn  by  and  the  conditions  umler  which 
such  emigration  am  be»t  be  ctUTied  out,  and  the  quartets  to  which  it  can  most 
advantageously  l>e  dii-eetod." 

The  custom  of  referring  matters  of  grave  public  importance  to 
Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  theoretically  admirable 
and  politically  expedient.  Gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure,  devoted 
to  public  affairs,  representatives  of  the  nation  and  with  a  stake  in  the 
country,  form  an  ideal  tribunal  before  which  intricate  detail  can  be  made 
plain,  and  ambitions  interests  reduced  to  their  true  proportions.  Another 
and  a  less  admirable  feature  in  the  systeim  of  Parliamentary  Committeee 
on  subjects  of  national  interest,  is  the  tendency  to  drug  the  national 
conscience  with  the  idea  that  the  thing  really  is  being  done  which 
ought  to  be  done,  whereas  it  is  orJj  being  ta'ked  about.  There 
exists  much  evidence  on  this  point.  The  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  was  the  answer  to  the  "  Bitter  Cry/* 
It  satisfied  public  opinion  for  the  time,  bat  the  very  poor  are 
living  in  one  rack-rented  room  in  pretty  much  the  same  style  as 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  devoted  so  much 
of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  overcrowding* 
The  Sweating  Committee  lolled  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
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that  aloDe  can  end  the  evils  produced  by  a  combination  of  long  hoot 
of  labour,  low  pay,  unnecessary  middlemen,  pauper  immigratioa  asj 
the  consequent  inipossibility  of  organised  combination  amon^  unskilled, 
or  slightly  skilled,  workmen.  In  like  manner  the  Panper  Foretgov 
Committee  enabled  the  pablic  conscience  to  go  to  sleep  on  tk* 
question  of  allowing  the  poor  work-  girls  of  Bethnal  Green  and  ftr 
Tower  Hamlets  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  England  by  recoois?  to 
the  streets  to  gain  the  livelihood  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  tiw 
Tinreatricted  ingress  of  the  scum  of  Eastern  Euix>pe. 

Whether  the  Labour  Commission  and   the    Hospitals   Committer  1 
will  end   in   a   similar  deception,   time   will   show  ;    but   the   Bepocfi  i 
of  the  Colonisation  Committee   I    am    about    to    consider  omits  m 
much  that  is  essential  to   a  real   nnderetanding  of    the   subject,  tnl  ' 
evades  so  pointedly  the  is^nea  raised  by  the  terms    of  the  refereDCe, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  result  of  its  deliberations  is  unlikely  to  nM 
materially  to  the  knowledge  that  alone  will  enable  ns  to  solve  theriddll 
the  social  (Edipus  presents  at  every  turn  of  existence*     In  other  wori^  i 
the  Report  does  not   reveal  any  serious   intellectual   effort   to  pvsf  I 
the  Bubject-metter  remitted  %o   the  Committee  for  con  side  ration,     B 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  an  amateur  ignorant  of  or  bored  with  the  wholt  1 
subject,  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  at  all  events  persosdel 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  l>est  of  all  possible  worlds. 

The  Committee  frankly  own  '*  that  the  intention  of  the  House  rf  I 
Commons  in  their  wide  order  of  reference  was  to  elicit  a  report  whid 
should  form  a  guide  to  the  future  action  of  Parliament  and  of  l«r 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  important  question."  A  careful  stn^ 
of  the  Eeport,  as  published  in  the  Timts^  fails  to  show  signs  d 
any  such  talisman  of  authority  on  matters  relating  to  coloni^atiaB 
as  is  shadowed  forth*  On  the  contrary,  the  document  does  THk 
on  the  face  of  it  reflect  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commam- ' 
as  an  assembly  of  fair-minded  and  business-like  gentlemen.  % 
is  not  fair,  because  important,  and  indeed  indispensable,  evideiM 
was  pointedly  excluded ;  and  it  is  not  business-like,  because  it 
does  not  even  colourably  comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  tb 
reference — viz.,  *'  to  examine  into  the  results  of  any  schemes  which 
have  received  practical  trial  in  recent  years,  and  to  report  generally 
whether  in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  further  facilitiee  should  li 
given  to  promote  emigration,  and,  if  so,  upon  the  means  by  and  lie 
conditions  under  which  such  emigration  can  best  be  carried  out,  aad 
the  quarters  to  which  it  can  most  advantageously  be  directed 

The  reference  practically  instructed  the  Committee — *'  Tell  us  wto 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  in  colonisation  ;  what  are  the  scfaaiii 
worth ;  and  if  colonising  is  a  good  thing,  where  are  the  best  place 
the  people  to  go,"     Instead  of  answering  those  four   qnestioni 
Committee  belabour  the  Poor  Law  aspect  of  the  question,  appa 


ColoDies  will  have  no  pan  per  immigrants  at  any 
pnce,  and  tell  the  Houae  of  Commons  and  the  country  a  great  deal 
about  migration, — a  subject  not  named  in  the  reference,  and 
irreleTant  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  Committee  also 
insert  the  following  clause  in  their  Report : — 

*'  No  instfince  lias  been  brotight  to  the  notice  of  your  CoiiuaiLtee  of  a 
coinpfttiy  accoraplifihinp  colonisation  with  finauciul  success  in  the  absence  of 
ttotne  assistance,  either  in  the  ahaf>e  of  free  p«i*s.sige  or  of  free  grant'*  of  land, 
\The  ColonUia*  Aid  Corporation^  in  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
'  ment  of  New  Zealand,  brought  out  ami  settled  jiennanently  3000  persons  on 
an  e8tate,  already  referi'ed  to  as  the  Feilding  Hettlement,  of  10r»,000  a^a-es^ 
witli  a  profit  of  over  .'i  j^er  cent,  to  the  shareholders  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
yeATS,  tlie  land  costing  them  IT)*,  an  acre  in  an  unimproved  state,  and 
rcfjuinng  twice  that  sum  per  acre  for  development  prenoui*  to  sale  ;  the  only 
extraneous  iissistance  they  received  being  the  paymeut  of  the  actual  [iHSsage 
(if  the  eolontsts  at  £l<;  a  head,  A  large  number  of  the  persons  brought  out 
were  married,  witli  children.  If  a  similiir  scheme  could  be  carried  out  as 
w»ui  pifjpoeed  by  the  New  Zealand  Grovernment  in  1H84,  for  a  crofter  settle- 
ment in  the  province  of  Dunedin,  at  no  greater  cost  to  the  British  pubJic, 
it  won  hi  seem  a  more  satisfactory  solution  than  the  luobleoiatical  refund 
of  a  sum  ten  times  greater.  At  all  events,  the  experiment  seems  to 
he  worth  trying^  whether  alone  or  simnltaneouHly  with  one  entirely  State- 
worked/' 

The  Committee  do  not  state  that  one  director  of  this  company  is 
{according  to  the  *'  Directory  of  Directors ")  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
James  Fergnssonj  the  Chairman  of  the  Colonisation  Committee,  and 
that  another  director  is  Mr,  Henry  Kimber,  also  a  member  of  the 
Colonisation  Committee,  The  company  was,  it  appears,  registered  on 
December  17,  I860,  as  the  Emigrant  and  Colonists*  Aid  Corporation 
(Limited),  by  which  name  it  is  curiously  referred  to  in  the  above  clause. 
The  name  has  since  been  changed  to  the  Colonists*  Land  and  Loan  Cor- 
poration (Limited)*  It  is  a  highly  respectable  company.  The  direc- 
torate is  comjK)sed  of  most  honourable  and  influential  men,  including 
the  Chairman  and  on©  other  member  of  the  Colonisation  Committee. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  under  the  circumstances  that  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  long  ago  under  conditions  now  obsolete  by  this 
admirable  Company  did  not  escape  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Oommittee.  But  it  would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  while  permitting,  if  he  did  not  him- 
self indite,  a  laudatory  paragraph  on  the  work  of  a  company  in 
wluch  he  himself  and  a  coUeagne  are  apparently  pecuniarily  interested, 
if  he  had  not  pointedly  refused  to  hear  evidence  proffered,  not  on 
behalf  of  an  Association  working  under  the  stimulus  of  gain,  but  the  final 
reanlt  of  gratuitous  experiments  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  least  known  and  the  most  noble  women  of  this  era,  the  late  Lady 
C^ington,  the  wife  of  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  be  that  this  evidence  would  have  been  worthless ;  but  such  as 
it   was,  no   Report   purporting  ^*  to  examine  into  the  rrsifUs  of  any 
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schemes  which  have  received  practical  trial  in  recent  years  ""m 
complete  which  did  DOt  at  least  consider  the  practical  rasolts  4, 
Lady  Ossington's  work — an  enterprise  undertaken  wlUi  the  osgll 
object  of  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  arid  to  the  oonntry  it 
object  4essoQ  in  the  methods  of  practical  colonisation  under  eiiiiiif 
conditions. 

It  la  unfortunate  that,  as  the  person  responsible  for  Lady  Oemtg- 
ton's  work,  it  is  iiidocoroas  for  me  in  this  connection  to  set  forth  tli  I 
practical  and  financial  success  which  has  crowned  a  series  of  ooitlf 
failures.  To  do  so  would  create  an  invidious  comparison  between  ill 
splendid  work  of  the  Crofter  Board  and  my  own  humble  efforts ;  lai 
it  would  not  nnnaturally  establish  an  impression  of  soreness  at  tfa 
absence  of  any  reference  to  South  Africa,  and  to  the  details  of  ill 
work  carried  on  there  for  so  many  years  by  the  present  writer.  I 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  a  broader  basis. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  others  to  be  considered*    The  Hon.  SydiMj  | 
Holland,  one  of  my  colleagues  m  the  work,  who  was    left  by  Li^ 
Oasington  as  a  trustee  to  carry  on  the  scheme  established  by  \m 
(and    recently  further  endowed  with  a  gift  of  £10,000   from   Mia 
Phillimore,  Miss  Alice  Phillimorej  and  Miss  L.  E.  Denison),  writes  «  | 
follows  : — 

••  MtMreh  19,  18W 
"The  Colonisation  Uommittoe  wei'e  appointed,  amongi^t  other  thiagB,*ll| 
examine  the  results  of  any  Kt"lit*me«  which  liave  i-eoeived  practical   trial  a  I 
i^eceiit  years.'     It  neems  to  me  quite  inexplicable  why  the  f^cheme  originAtai 
by  you,  and  to  which  tJie  late  Viscountess  Osain^'ton  siib«ciil>e<l  so  IflffdTi 
should  be  entirely  ignoreiL     Of  course  every  one  engaged  in  workiM  at«W 
one  si'herue  thinks  his  own  of  the  first  importance,  and    that  will  be  tk 
retort  we  ahall  meet  with  in  making  onr  complaint  pulr>lic»      We  sJiall  k 
told  thiit  oar  colony  in  South  Africa  is  insignificant,  that  the  experiment  it 
a  siniill  one,  tliat  our  first  colony  failed^  and  so  on.     But  let  the  public  oo«  I 
know  the  recent  facts  concerning  the^se  families  sent  out  by  L^dj  Qaaiy 
too,  and  settled  two  and  a  half  yeiirs  ago  in  South  Africa,  and  I  feel  ctftitt 
that   the   example  of  our   e^^ttlement  expenment  will  be   largely  fbllowcl 
Let  the  public  realise  that,  of  the  families  sent  out— ^families  taken  from  thu  I 
pooreiit  agiicultural  fvopulation  of  Hatnpshire^ — the  poorest  of  them  all  wssia 
January  estimated  to  be  worth  now  £111L    If  this  fact  is  grusped,  and  itil 
known  that  this  prosjtenty  has  been  attained  by  no  other  means  than  sijapb 
enltivating  the  soil,  and  in  years  of  considemble  and  special  diffi^cult  v  I  do  mi 

think  we  shall  be  thought  unreasonable  at  feeling  huH — let  us  own  it at  ne 

mention  of  the  experiment  being  made.  It  is,  I  suppose,  impertinent  of  ntf 
to  criticise  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  CJommittee,  but  none  the  le^t  I  wiE 
risk  this,  by  Baying  that  it  Reenis  quite  iDcit?dible  that  no  mention  of  .Soutk 
Africa  at  all  should  have  been  made  in  the  Report,  and  that  all  attentko 
should  be  directed  to  Canada,  a  wheat-growing  country,  with  five  month* 
winter,  with  comparatively  few  markets,  and  in  direct  competition  wi#'» 
India,  with  ita  better  climate?,  low  wages,  and  better  railway  facilities, 
can  understand  fi*om  the  composition  of  the  Committee  that  their 
ehould  natiu'ally  have  been  directed  towards  Canada.  I  do  not  me 
offensively.  I  recognise  to  the  full  the  good  work  those  membei's  ^ 
interested  in  Canada  have  done,      I  only  mean  that  knowing  abc 
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being  intert^teil  in  tbat  conatry,  they  woiilJ  imtnmlly  give  prominence  to 
any  evidence  concerning  it,  jiist  «s  I  would  wi.sh  to  give  prominence 
to  South  AfricB,  because  I  know  of  the  advantnges  to  settlers  in  tbait 
country.  I  can  undei-stand  such  a  bias,  but  I  cannot  uuderstjiiid  it 
having  led  them  totally  to  ignore  in  their  Eeport  any  mention  of  South 
Africjv,  though  they  admit  that  it  ha>t  lately  been  found  necessary  hy  the 
Emigration  Bureau  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  furnish  information  regard- 
ing the  South  African  Republic.  Nor  can  I  undHrstaiKl  why  they  should 
totrdly  have  ignored  a  scheme  of  colonii*ation  in  goutli  Afrinv  which  is  so  full 
of  lessons,  and  is  now  so  certain  and  established  a  success." 

Whoo  all  ©yes,  inclading  Lord  Randolph  Charchilffl,  are  turned  to 
South  Africa,  its  avoidance  by  the  Committee  as  one  of  the 
quarters  to  which  emigration  can  inoet  advantageously  be  directed, 
is  so  marked  as  to  be  attributable  to  some  deeper  cause  than 
mere  repugnance  to  nnofficial  evidence.  On  my  return  from  a  sijsith 
visit  to  the  Cape  Colony  in  connection  with  Lady  Ossington's  work, 
and  after  many  years'  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  every  European  emigrating  country  and  in  Canada,  I  respectfully 
tendered  my  e%^dence  to  the  Committee  at  a  time  when  evidence  was 
still  being  taken,  and  continued  to  be  taken  after  the  date  of  my 
^oSer.     The  offer  was  declined* 

Thoai^  who  chance  to  have  seen  an  article  of  mine  on  Colonisation 
that  appeared  in  The  CuNTEMtukakv  Revikw  for  last  October,  will 
remember  that  a  case  was  urged  for  colonisation  in  the  Cape 
Colony  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  refuted  or  even 
answered.  Briefly  summarised,  the  arguments  ore  these  : — Canada  is 
an  excellent  place  for  isolated  emigrants,  but  is  not  so  well  suited  for 
oolonising  pui  poses  :  (a)  because  of  the  long  winter;  (h)  because  of 
the  enormous  land  transport;  (c)  because  of  the  competition  with  the 
Hindoo  ryot,  who  works  for  three  annas  a  day;  and  (fl)  because  political 
consideratiors,  or,  as  the  Committees  Report  has  it,  *'  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire,"  are  not  specially  and  directly  advanced.  I  further 
sought  to  show  that  Australia  was  out  of  the  tfuestion  as  a  site  for 
colonising  operations  :  (a)  because  of  the  omnipotent  aversion  of  the 
Australian  Trades*  Unions  to  anything  that  can  lower  wages ;  and  (b) 
because  of  the  great  distance  from  the  mother  country.  I  then 
attempted  to  indicate  the  enormous  expansion  of  British  trade  and 
employment  for  men  and  capital  that  would  follow  the  introduction 
of  eight  thousand  English  voters  to  the  Cape  Colony,  where  work  can 
be  carried  on  out  of  doors  every  day  in  the  year ;  where  no  tyranny 
of  Trade  Unionism  exists  ;  where  the  products  of  the  soil  are  go  various 
that  the  most  miscellaneous  population  finds  remunerative  employment ; 
mhere  the  hinlcrlaml  extends  to  Algiers;  and  whei'^  any  man  who 
will  consent  to  work,  and  will  refrain  from  drinking  bad  spirits,  is 
sure  of  a  comfortable  existence.  These  arguments  have  not  only 
never  been  met,  but  they  seem  to  have  convinced  so  astute  a  man  of 
the  world  as  **  General ''  Bootb.     With  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth 
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before  Hm,  with  no  political  sensibilities  to  consult,  and  lilk 
every  conceivable  incentive  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  and  with  tli 
power  of  obtaining  the  beat  advice  in  England,  he  writa  ia 
Chapter  IV.  of  his  book,*  entitled  "  The  Oversea  Colony,  Where  abould 
it  be  ?  *' :  '*  It  is  proposed  to  secure  a  large  tract  of  land  in  iooif 
country  suitable  to  our  purpose.  We  have  thought  of  South  Abia, 
to  begin  with/'  My  reason  for  introducing  *'  General  *'  Booth  smuai 
in  this  connection  is  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  omission  of  iny 
allusion  to  South  Africa  (beyond  a  discouraging  reference  to  Kalal]^ 
he,  like  myself,  with  the  whole  planet  open  to  us,  delibei^tely  dboom 
a  site  which  the  Committee  not  only  ignoi'e,  but  refase  even  to  hm 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  claims  of  the  Cape  Colooj 
will  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  public.  It  CMsatk 
be  that  the  evidence  is  not  worth  having ;  for  the  Committee  h&fA 
me  at  length  when  I  recounted  the  mistakes  I  had  made,  and  tJw 
failures  I  frankly  admit.  But  when  at  last  success  followed  the  ^ 
liminary  failures,  they  decline  to  listen. 

The  only  available  hypothesis  for  this  act  is  to  be  founi 
in  the  diplomatic  tact  of  the  Foreign  Office  (so  ably  represent^  I 
on  the  ColonLsation  Committee  and  on  the  Board  of  the  Colonists* 
Land  and  Loan  CoiTporation)  desiring  to  avoid  anything  tJut  I 
conld  adversely  affect  the  position  of  Mr,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  tit 
peace  of  Sir  H.  B,  Loch.  The  concurrent  visit  to  this  country  d 
these  eminent  men  has  touched  many  interests  that  do  not  appear  (0 
the  surface  of  public  affairs.  Is  it  passible  that  the  refusal  of  tk 
Commons  Committee  on  Colonisation  to  hear  my  final  report  on  Ladf 
Ossington's  work  had  some  indirect  relation  with  a  desire  not  to  injuit 
ilr.  Rhodes'  position  ?  In  other  words,  would  Mr.  Khodes'  prospects  i 
English  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony —where  the  majority  of  the  ior  I 
habitants  are  the  blood -relations  of  the  men  who  thrashed  us  at  Majubi 
— be  improved  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  the  fittest  and  most  obviM 
absorbent  for  the  surplus  population  in  these  overcrowded  Lslandi 
was  the  Cape  Colony  ?  Had  any  such  declaration  been  made  by » 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Ehodes'  position  in  tbi 
Cape  Ministry  would  become  precarious.  For  so  long  as  immi- 
gration to  the  Cape  can  be  discouraged,  so  long  will  the  Butdi 
tjlement  remain  supreme.  Mr.  Rhodes  reigns  in  the  Cape  Coloi^  I 
in  virtue  of  a  mnmrdai  with  the  Africander  Bund,  by  which  \» 
is  allowed  to  do  as  he  likes  outside  the  Colony,  so  long  as  he  Horn 
not  attempt  to  meddle  with  what  they  may  do  inside  the  awt 
of  the  Cape  of  Gtx)d  Hope.  Mr.  Rhodes'  position  at  the  present 
time  is  difBcult,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  difficult  as  tiro* 
wears  on.  Ho  has  one  foot  on  the  South  African  Company,  »fi 
Imperial,  British,  aristocratic,  and  capitalistic  concern  ;  and  anothtsr 
♦  ''In  Darkest  EngJAoci;'  p,  145. 
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on  the  Democratic,  Conservative,  an ti- English,  and  ignorant  Boer 
population  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  extraordinary  skill  and  courage 
with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  conducted  two  projects  of  so  contradic- 
tory a  nature  is  an  example  of  the  powers  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  fascinating  personalities  of  the  time*  But  an  impression  exists 
that  his  day  is  nearly  spent,  for  it  is  probable  tliat  when  the  Dutch 
see  power  slipping  from  them  they  will  no  longer  confide  their  leader- 
ship to  persons  of  Imperialist  tendencies  like  Jlr.  Rhodes.  At 
the  present  time  the  partnership  between  the  Dutch  and  De 
Beer*s  mine  arrange  matt^^ra  between  themselves,  so  that  drink 
•and  diamonds  are  untaxed,  while  dear  bread  and  permissive  scab  for 
aheep  are  two  essential  planks  in  th*^  political  creed  of  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  at  once  the  Aaron  and  the  DiveSp  Mr.  Rhodes'  ability  ia 
•hardly  known  in  England.  His  address  in  obtaining  the  silenct*  of 
the  Gladstonian  party  by  a  gift  of  £10,000  to  Mr.  Parnell,  when  the 
**  union  of  hearts ''  was  more  marked  than  it  is  at  present,  and  when 
the  charter  of  the  South  African  Company  was  about  to  come  before 
Che  House  of  Commons  for  discussion,  was  furtlier  evidence  of  brilUant 
ability.  Mr,  Rhodes'  power  of  bending  people's  will  to  his  own 
purposes  savours  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  hypnotised 
Sir  H.  Lochj  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  her  Majesty's  Government.  He  has 
Apparently  persuaded  the  latter  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him  with 
the  view  of  preventing  any  competition  in  the  territories  he  has  occu- 
pied rather  than  acquired,  and  of  deterring  immigration  into  a  Colony 
where  he  reigns  rather  than  rales. 

Having  dwelt  at  unavoidable  length  on  the  remarkable  man  to 
whose  dominant  will  and  jiolitical  necessities  I  attribute  the  neglect 
ihe  Cape  Colony  has  received  in  the  Report  of  the  Colonisation  Com- 
mittee, I  will  now  state  concisely  nine  reasons  wby  the  subject  of 
colonisation  at  the  Cape  is  avoided  by  the  officials  of  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Departments,  whose  traditional  policy  it  is  to  elude 
•questions  in  the  House  and  newspaper  controversy,  and  to  pursue 
the  way  of  peace  with  all  diligence — even  when  it  is  peace  with  a 
fiuUenty  hostile  majority  of  alien  race. 

L  South  Mrica  is  the  best  absorbent  of  large  masses  of 
oor  population,  on  account  of  its  nearness,  ita  climate,  the 
paucity  of  ita  population,  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of  unirrigated 
and  practically  unpopulated  land,  and  the  enormous  market  for 
our  goods  that  would  follow  the  settlement  of  even  20,000 
English. 

2.  Power  in  South  Africa  is  held,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  held,  in  the  hands  of  people  who  dislike  us,  because 
they  were  cheated  over  the  compensation  allowed  when  slavery 
was  abolished  ;  because  they  thrashed  us  out  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  could,  but  did  not,  thrash  as  out  of  the  inland  districts  o£ 
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9.  IlaviDg  regard  to  these  facts,  it  b  idle  to  ignore,  as  the 
Committee  oii  Colonisation  have  ignored,  the  existence  of  Sontli 
Africa,  and  the  near  approach  of  a  time  when  we  shall  see  under 
African  skies  an  Australia  half-way  to  the  Antipodes.  Cape 
Town  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Empire,  and  were  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  in  Anglo-Saxon  hands,  the  population  and 
the  wealth  of  Cape  Town  should  soon  equal  the  wealth  and  the 
population  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney. 
I  am  aware  that  at  the  present  time  these  are  unpopular  opinions 
jlo  advance,  but  a  time  is  coming  when  English  thought,  and  the 
jpeacefnl  achievements  of  English  resolve,  will  wipe  out  the  bloody  stain 
Df  Majuba,  where  English  honour  and  English  pride  sustained  a  blow 
ftot  yet  forgotten. 

Four  years  ago.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  me  as  follows  with  reference  to 
jcolonisation  undi^rtaken  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  congested 
localities  at  home.     He  said  : 

**  I  do  iirjt  Ipeljpvo  tliHt  Piiriiament  will  make  any  advance  towiirds  suMtain* 
fiig  colouLSJilion  «*f  tliijs  kiiulj  imtil  it  lian  be*?ti  proved  liy  ex^ieiimeiit  to  be 
;uooes$<fnl ;  but  afiy  conspicuous  and  evident  wucces>s  migbt  veiy  poH^ibly 
nduce  Parbiuuent  tcj  risk  some  money  in  thai  direction.  ...»  The  utility 
[>f  8ucb  eolonisatioii  in  fftrilitatiiig  tbe  det'enee  of  the  Empire  b  a  vei-y 
Enaterial  argument  in  its  favour,  but  not,  in  my  judgment,  an  argument  of 
freat  Parliamentary  weight  with  the  House  of  Commons." 

Lord  Tennyson  wrote  to  me  in  March  1887  : 

"  Dkah  Mit.  WujTK, — Tt  seems  to  me  tbat  in  South  Afrioi  loyul  men  and 

women  of  En|j^li>}h  blood  are  greatly  needed.     The  advant^ige  of  sending 

thither  tbfwe  wbo  c^uinot  ^^ain   bivad  nod  meat  for  tlieii'  ehiblren   in  this 

COuntr)%  however  baiMl  they  work,  is  tto  great  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 

hat  the  Government  are  tiikinj^'  uctivo  Kteiw*  to  organise  a  wide  system  of 

udicioiLH  colonisation.     Faithfully  yoiu*i«,  *'Texkyson/' 

I  oontd  f|oote  much  more  from  my  correspondence  to  show  that  the 
it  men  of  our  country  do  not  support  Sir  James  Fergusson  in  re- 
[Qsingto  hear  such  evidence  as  wonld  have  involved  reference  to  South 
iAifiica  as  a  6eld  for  colonisation  in  the  Beport.  1  have  said  enough 
an  this  subject  to  carry  public  opinion. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  touch  on  some  points  of  interest  referred 
io  in  the  Report  ^vbich  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  system  of 
Siftte  colonisation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  points  is  the 
repayment  of  advances  by  colonists  and  the  best  methods  of  enforcing 
recovery.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Committee  in  their  did  urn 
liat  it  is  '*  impossible  to  provide  by  any  system  of  securities  against 
ihe  recurrence  of  this  accident "  of  colonists  abandoning  their  allot- 
Eoente  and  their  obligations  at  the  same  time*  I  doubt  whether 
Lord  Ix>tbian  would  agree  with  it.  By  the  system  we  have  care- 
iilly  worked  out,  and  which  is  admirably  administered  by  ^fr,  H, 
Sordon  Turner,  the  chance  of  defalcations  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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The  maitt  features  of  this  system  are  the  signatui'e  by  the  colonist  of 
promissory  notes  for  the  amount  of  advances,  both  in  England  and  at 
the  destination  ;  the  performance  of  a  Ml  day's  work  as  a  preliminarj 
to  a  day's  food,  and  the  complete  hypothecation  of  all  crops  and 
implements  until  the  debt  is  met,  as  well  as  by  debiting  the  advance 
to  the  land  as  well  as  to  the  man ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  min 
•dying  or  being  unable  to  perform  his  obligation,  the  allotment  is  nofc 
filled  up  by  a  new  settler  until  the  debt  on  it  has  been  satisfied  by 
the  profit  on  it^  produce.  Such  points  as  these  require  locd 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  class  frooi  which  emigrants 
are  chosen  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  had  I  been  allowed  to  grvifr 
evidence  and  be  cross-examined  on  this  point,  I  could  have  given 
information  to  the  Committee  not  wholly  undeserving  of  ihtb 
■consideration. 

Another  point  upon  which  the  Committee  seem  to  be  bewildered,  ii 
the  relation  between  colonisation  and  metropolitan  distress.  It  wouW 
have  been  possible  to  explain  to  them  that,  while  the  coloniaatioii  of 
Londoners  and  townsmen  generally  is  a  useless  task,  because  the  peoplf 
who  are  brought  up  under  a  gas-lamp  are  unfit  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
because  the  vacanciey  created  in  London  are  at  once  filled  up  bjr 
Polish  Jews  or  agricultural  labourers  magnetised  into  the  grert 
townSj — the  secondary  effect  of  colonising  from  the  counties  persoDi 
in  distresSj  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  unskilled  labour  market  rf 
the  inetrDpolis,  and  thereby  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  disease  called  ov»- 
population.  Of  course  the  logical  consequence  of  this  Bcientifica% 
directed  colonisation  is  concurrent  stoppage  of  the  destitute  alieoi 
who  now  Hock  into  England  and  render  any  conceivable  plan  of 
colonisation  a  mere  farce,  until  these  immigrants  are  treated  is 
England  as  they  have  long  been  treated  in  America. 

The  only  other  point  I  am  allowed  space  to  notice,  is  the  excelledeit 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  for  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  so  ably  administered  by  Mr.  C,  P. 
Lucas.  In  reply  to  question  No.  1348,  Mr.  Lucas  states  that  '*t]ii 
objects  of  the  office  arose  out  of  the  distress  which  existed  in  London  I 
.and  elsewhere  at  the  time  it  was  founded ;  '*  and,  he  adds,  *'  it  wm 
pressed  on  the  Government,  I  think,  by  gentlemen  interested  in  emi- 
gration/* As  one  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  cinniffip 
stances  under  which  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  was  created. 
I  may  state  what  will  be  news  to  many — that  the  formatiou  of  tli* 
Bureau  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Home  Office,  and  md 
from  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  To 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  when  Home  Secretary,  is  due  the  credit  f<r 
the  creation  of  this  most  useful  organisation.  The  manner  in 
which  red  tape  was  cut  and  Treasury  obstruction  and  dej 
difficulties  of  every  kind  were  overcome  by   Sir  William   Harec 
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is  not  generally  known  to  the  public.  To  Sir  Robert  Herbert  must 
be  ascribed  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  idea  has  been  worked 
out  under  successive  Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  to  Mr.  Lucas  himself 
is  duo  the  fall  appreciation  the  work  of  the  office  has  met  with  by  all 
who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  modest  machinery  pro- 
vided by  an  economioal  Treasury.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
birth  of  this  institution,  amid  the  storms  and  riots  of  1885,  the  threats 
of  Socialists,  and  the  echo  of  dynamite,  has  been  followed  by  a  period 
of  quiet  usefulnes-i  that  Las  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  article  without  drawing  attention  to 
the  mixed  use  of  the  terms  **  emigration''  and  **  colonisation,"  In 
the  Reference  the  word  *'  colonisation "  is  not  employed.  But  the 
title  of  the  Committee  employed  on  the  Blue  Books  is  the  **  Select 
Ckimmittee  on  Colonisation."  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  the 
terms  *' emigration"  and  ** colonisation ''  are  apparently  employed  as 
being  interchangeable  or  con\rertible  ;  and  consequently  the  mind 
of  the  Committee  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  and  as  to  the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
ideas  for  w^hich  these  words  are  merely  labels. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  diffuse,  much  of 
it  is  irrelevant,  and  unwoithy  the  importance  of  the  subject.  No 
serious  intellectual  effort  has  been  mode  to  penetrate  I jelow  the  surface. 
The  result  is  a  Report  that  will  not  form  a  guide  to  the  future 
action  of  ParUament  and  of  her  Majesty^s  Government.  Readers 
of  my  former  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  will,  at  all 
events,  give  me  credit  for  having  abstained  from  egotistic  claims  to 
special  knowledge  ;  and  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  living  man 
who  has  had  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  emigration  and  colonisation  matters  as  I  have  had,  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  my  own  trumpet,  but  to  add  weight 
to  my  indictment  of  a  document  purporting  to  deal  with  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  and  of  a  method  of  procedure  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think  was  either  known 
to  or  shared  by  his  colleagues. 

The  most  difficult  and  complex  work  in  connection  with  the  Crofter 
Colonisation  Scheme,  accomplished  by  the  ^larquis  of  Lothian,  receives 
scant  recognition  from  the  Committee.  What  is  wanted  is  to  allow 
a  free  hand  to  **  one  who  knows.**  The  Secretary  for  Scotland 
certainly  comes  under  that  category* 

A&NOLD  White, 
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A  BARBED  WIRE  FENCE. 


A  BAR  BED  wire  fence  is  the  metaphor  which  forcibly  descriki 
the  harsh  and  high  parallel  tariff  lino  which  runs  athwart  tbe 
continent  of  North  America — a  barbed  wire  fence,  over  which  one 
brother  cannot  trade  with  another  brother  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  i 
bushel  of  apples,  without  paying  tribute  beyond  the  cost  of  prodnctiQi 
to  two  CJovernments.  The  Canadian  customs  tariff,  equally  with  tk 
excessive  United  States  exaction^  is  the  barrier  against  which  tb 
trade  of  the  two  countries  breaks  like  a  wave,  and  rolls  back  agaa 
upon  itself.  This  parallel  customs  line  is  the  longest  in  the  warU^ 
extending  almost  lOOO  miles  in  length,  and  cutting  in  twain,  a  littb 
south  of  its  centre,  a  continent  whose  whole  history,  as  Emerscm  bi 
said,  '^  shows  it  to  be  the  last,  best  gift  of  God  to  mankind.** 

The  measure  of  development  which  is  possible  for  the  whob 
continent  is  that  which  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  aonthcn 
portion  of  it,  and  which  is  found  in  the  creation  of  a  commerce,  aal 
the  development  of  wealth-giving  forces  for  the  good  of  man,  whidk 
in  the  United  States  have  actually  taken  place.  Some  oompariaoni 
will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  growth.  For  instance,  the  tomiagi 
of  the  Detroit  river,  a  narrow  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  JStoA 
America,  reached  in  1890  an  amount  equal  to  the  combined  tom^p 
of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  tonnage  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  eunli 
between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior^  in  seven  months  was  grestfT 
than  the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  an  entire  year.  The  Talne  of 
H  single  cotton  crop  grown  in  1890,  in  one  section  of  the  TJnilei 
States,  reached  400  millions  of  dollars^  a  sum  exceeding  the  total  ori^ 
put  for  five  years  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the  world.  Thib  toht 
manufactures  of  the  country  amounted  to  1500  millionB  of  ddl 
more  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  2000  millions  more  than,  thai 
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France,  and  2500  millions  more  than  those  of  Germany.  If  these  com- 
parisoas  are  correct  indications  of  the  possibilities  of  the  southern  portion 
oi  the  contioeat,  they  are  equally  standards  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  northern  half.  For  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
realised  that,  exclnding  Alaska,  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  occupy  a  larger  area  than  is  comprised  within  the  United 
States,  while  the  variety  and  richness  of  wealth-producing  forces 
within  the  Dominion  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  this  great  union  of 
commonwealthB-  For  instance,  in  minerals,  in  timber,  in  fish,  ( 'anada 
far  exceeds  the  United  States  in  her  sources  of  supply ;  while  as  to  that 
most  important  of  all  considerations,  the  possibilities  of  the  growth 
of  wheat  for  bread,  the  stal!  of  life,  Canadian  wheat  areas  largely 
exceed  those  of  the  United  States,  and  are  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  future  food  supply  of  the  coming  millions  on  the  North  American 
continent,  as  is  the  water  to  drink,  or  the  air  to  breathe. 

These  great  physical  conditions  prevailing,  dot*s  it  not  seem  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  the  continent  cut  in  twain  by  drastic  tariff 
provisions,  which  only  fret  and  annoy,  and  which  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries  ?  Canada,  as  the  greater  half  of  the  continenf,  has 
tad  no  progress  at  all  comparable  with  the  progress  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  nationalities  set  out  side  by  side,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  rac«  for  continental  supremacy.  The  United 
States  had  an  untried  form  of  government,  had  no  cjipital,  no  backing, 
and  no  previous  experience,  working  out  on  a  vast  scale  a  plan  of 
self-povernment,  and  an  experiment  in  finance  and  development. 
Canaila  had  behind  her  Great  Britain,  stable  institutions,  enormous 
supplies  of  money,  and  i^  very  thing  to  make  her  great.  Yet,  today 
the  two  countries  are  widely  different  in  the  results  achieved.  One 
has  a  population  of  sLxty-four  millions ;  the  other  a  population  of 
barely  five  millions.  Everything  els€  is  in  proportion.  A  single 
State  in  the  Union  has  as  many  people  as,  and  far  greater  wealth  than, 
the  whole  of  Canada.  A  single  house  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Chicago  sell  more  dry  goods  in  a  year  than  the  whole  of  Canada 
imports.  Measured  by  every  standard  of  comparisonj  the  experiment 
in  Canada  of  self-reliance  and  self -development  is  a  failure.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  cause  of  this  has  been  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
which  among  the  commonwealths  has  built  them  up,  has  been  denied 
to  Canada.  By  a  policy  of  isolation,  restrict ion»  and  exclusion  she  has 
l>een  shut  out  from  the  great  growth  on  this  continent,  which  has 
challenged  the  wonder  of  the  world.  If  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  taken  in  the  whole  continent,  the  same  relative  progress 
would  have  taken  place  north  of  the  45th  parallel,  the  Lakes,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  that  has  taken  place  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the 
world  would  have  been  enriched  to  double  the  extent  of  the  contriba- 
tions  from  the   United   States,       Great  Britain    would    have    been 
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infinitely  better  oS,  because  whUe  she  is  reoeiTing  tventy-five  millionB 
of  dollars  in  interest  ererr  year  from  her  possessions  in  Nortli  America^ 
she  is  recei\'ing  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  interest  fioin  th» 
revolted  colonies  that  declared  their  independence  of  her  fiacml  inter- 
ference. The  British  goods  used  in  Canada  are  no  greater,  per  capita^ 
than  the  English  goods  nsed  in  the  United  States.  The  popaladon 
from  the  British  Isles  in  the  Union  is  ten  times  that  in  the  Dcaninion, 
and^  so  far  as  material  advantage  is  concerned,  the  United  States  are, 
to-daj,  one  hundred  times  more  important  to  the  ooxnmerDe  of  Great 
Britain  than  is  Canada.  If,  therefore,  the  policy  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Canada  has  been  one  of  retardation,  of  slow  deTelopment^ 
of  declining  values,  of  an  exodus  of  population,  of  increasing  indebted- 
ness, and  decreased  power  of  payment,  is  it  treasonable  to  begin  ta 
talk  of  a  change  in  conditions — not  a  change  in  political  oonditiona^ 
for  that  15  entirely  unnecessary;  but  a  change  in  fiscal  policy,  whid 
would  remove  the  barrier  between  the  two  peoples  ? 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  among  the  States  of  the  Union  fireedom  of 
trade  has  been  the  chief  element  of  prosperity,  would  it  not  apply  m 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  continent  with  equal  force  ?  If  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  lies  silent  and  dormant  and  dead  beoama 
of  the  want  of  a  market,  what  would  stimulate  its  development  so 
greatly  as  the  opening  up  of  the  greatest  market  for  minerals  under 
the  sun  ?  If  the  agricultural  forces  of  Canada  are  restricted,  nnpio- 
fitable,  and  insignificant,  what  better  condition  oonld  prevail  than  to 
open  up  access  to  feed  the  greatest  money-making,  money-spending 
aggregation  of  humanity  in  the  world?  If  illimitable  forests  of 
timber  are  rottiug  and  burning  every  year  to  an  extent  greater  tbaa 
the  consumption — if  the  great  coast  line  of  fisheries  five  thoosand 
miles  in  length  are  wasting  for  want  of  use — if  in  every  directaoa 
there  is  slowness  in  growth  of  wealth  and  development,  and  all  thif 
could  be  remedied  by  an  obliteration  of  the  customs  line  between  the 
two  peoples  that  hold  the  continent  in  common,  what  in  the  mw* 
of  common  sense  should  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  consanunation  ? 

Now,  this  is  the  question  which  has  been  straightly  presented  to 
the  Canadian  people  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  Election.  It  is  true 
that  the  Tor}'  party  in  power  have  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
political  union  was  being  promoted  by  this  proposal  of  an  nnrestrioted 
relation  between  the  English-speaking  people  on  this  contineiib 
There  was  never  anything  farther  from  the  truth.  Those  who  have 
laboun'd  the  longest  and  the  most  earnestly  for  an  obliteration  of  tlis 
cufiitoms  barrier  between  the  two  peoples,  and  who  had  to  the  largMt 
extent  the  control  of  the  question,  are  the  most  ardent  snpporten  of 
British  connection.  Annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  Id 
these,  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  unnecessary,  nndeairabley  and  ia' 
this  generation  impossible.      Whatever  may  have  been  the 
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influences  of  an  assimilation  of  the  two  peoples  by  the  operation  of 
commerce  and  a  closer  commercial  connection,  no  one  can  now  tell. 
But  that  contentment  in  Canada^  prosperity  among  her  people,  progrees- 
and  development  of  her  vast  reaonrces  could  lessen  attachment  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  seems  simply  absurd.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  penalty  of  adherence  to  British  connection  be  poverty,  loss  of 
jjopuktion,  increase  of  indebtedness,  and  decline  of  values,  thea 
British  connection  is  imperilled  by  consequences  far  more  serious 
than  those  that  would  follow  the  most  intimate  commercial  relation, 
with  the  United  States* 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  heat  of  political  contest,  Sir  John  Macdonald,. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  default  of  argnment  have 
talked  of  treason,  and  shouted  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  in  & 
fervour  of  patriotism.  But  to  the  people  at  large  this  lias  been  the 
veriest  clap-trap ;  and  as  the  mist  clears  away  from  the  contest  it  will 
be  shown  how  weak  and  poor  has  been  the  subterfuge  through  which 
Canada  would  be  held  for  ever  isolated,  for  ever  shut  out  firom  the 
progress  of  tlie  rest  of  the  continent,  and  for  ever  shut  up  within 
the  marked  limitations  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  she  should 
expand. 

There  are  three  great  parties  to  the  Canadian  contention.  The 
first  of  tlies©  are  the  people  of  Canada  themselves.  If  material  pro- 
gress is  the  essential  standard  of  success  and  happiness,  then  Canada 
would  be  enormously  benefited  by  a  free  relation  with  the  United 
State?,  If  the  argument  in  behalf  of  annexation  is  that  purely  of 
material  advantage,  he  who  favours  reciprocity,  and  thereby  begets 
material  advantage,  completely  annihilates  the  only  consideration 
which  would  urge  a  political  nnion.  Therefore,  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  reciprocity  and  odherence  to  British  connection  go  hand  in 
hand,  while  the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  an  unrestricted  rela- 
tion with  a  country  so  prosperous  as  the  United  States  are  so  palpable 
as  to  need  no  advocacy. 

The  second  party  to  the  question  is  the  United  States.  Nothing 
is  so  much  needed  in  that  country  as  an  enlarged  market  for  her 
manufactures,  a  supply  of  free  raw  material,  and  cheapened  food  pro- 
ducts for  New  Eugland  and  her  great  manufacturing  centres.  No 
contribution  from  any  source  could  be  so  complete  in  these  direc- 
tions as  that  which  Canada  could  furnish.  So  far  as  political  con* 
siderations  are  concerned,  nothing  more  disastrous  could  occur  just 
now  to  the  United  States  than  to  double  her  territory.  With  twelve 
thousand  bills  unacted  upon  before  Congress,  with  the  Government 
departments  taxed  beyond  human  endurance — so  that  a  succession  of 
three  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  St-ates  have  been 
stricken  down  at  their  posts  by  death — with  the  vast  Negro  question 
rising  like  a  dark  cloud  ni>on  the  southern  horizon,  the  undesirable  nature 
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of  the  iniTiiigfatioDj  now  largely  that  of  Italians  and  Kassian  Jews,  ml 
numerous  other  complications  staring  them  in  the  face,  to  assume  tif 
additional  hardens  of  half  a  continent  would  be  the  extremest  Mr, 
Commercially,  the  United  States  would  be  enormoosly  benefited  ly 
the  obliteration  of  the  customs  barrier  between  the  two  coontiia: 
the  obliteration  of  the  political  barrier  would  be  full  of  the  greaM 
peril  and  possiblo  disaster,  upsetting  the  calculations  and  combinaliooi 
of  eYery  politician,  and  increasing  the  problems  and  complicatioae  of 
the  hour  to  an  extent  unknown. 

Great  Britain,  the  third  great  party  to  be  considered  in  relatio&  to 
Canada,  could  not  have  anything  happen  so  beneficial  to  her  as  (li 
fullest  devek)pment  of  her  greatest  colony.  This  colony  comprifi^&a 
area,  40  per  cent,  of  her  empire.  It  has  possibilities  meamired 
only  by  %vhat  has  occurred  to  the  south  of  her,  and  yet  has  had  pnv 
gress  so  slow  as  to  be  second  in  development  to  countries  asbarbaroid 
as  Africa,  and  ruled  as  despotically  as  Siberia.  If  by  oblitemtiirf  ' 
the  barrier  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  continfflt, 
this  40  percentv  of  the  British  Empire  could  be  enormously  developed, 
and  could  contribute  relatively  as  much  to  the  world's  wealth  as  tki 
revolted  colonies  have  done,  and  yet  retain  a  glad  and  happy  relatia 
with  the  mother  country,  what  greater  event  in  the  history  of  tb 
Anglo- Saxon  race  could  oocnr,  than  thus,  by  Commerce,  to  heal  ^ 
great  schiem  which  a  century  ogo  was  unhappily  created  ? 

Brushing  aside  the  trivial  personal  interests  of  the  hour  advernif 
affected,  and  contemplating  the  future  of  the  continent,  and  of  tk 
British  Empire  as  an  economic  whole,  consisting  of  territories  whos 
material  interests  are  bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  whose  prtifr' 
perity  is  wrapped  up  in  each  other*8  progress,  what  event  in  the  whtJl 
category  of  possible  events  oould  be  so  beneficent  as  to  lift  up  tto 
barbed  wire  fence  that  runs  athwart  North  America,  nnd,  making  itrf 
uniform  height,  put  it  right  around  the  continent  ? 

EhASTUS     WtMAS, 


[I  AM  anxicmn  to  make  nn  explanation  with  reference  tis  a  sentence!  in  mr  Ajlk^ 
an  '* Enfclii^hineii  in  Africa,"  in  the  Januarv  ntiniber  of  this  Hevikw,  i^'whickt 
remarktfl :  "there  is  good  reaFon  to  suppose  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pabiJCi- 
tion  of  the  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Stanley  by  Major  Barttelot's  brother  ticitJiiff 
he  nor  any  member  of  his  chosen  Fiibordinates  of  ihe  liear  Guard  ^v^ould  hare  fltw 
thought  it  their  doty  to  inform  even  thHr  employers— tbe  Emin  Relief  Committc*' 
of  the  facts  in  f  1(11."  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Troup,  which  puts  • 
different  complexioo  on  the  matter,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  iDforms  me  that  bk 
did  give  a  full  rLiport  r>f  all  event.^  at  Yaoibuya  to  the  Emin  Relief  Committee ;  tltti 
he  repeatedly  requested  them,  both  privately  and  publicly,  to  publish  his  Mntenisnli; 
that  they  refnsed  to  do  so,  and,  when  be  attempted  to  publish  them  in  a  boaki 
obtained  an  injonctiun  against  bim  in  Chaccery*  This  being  so^  ]  can  onlT  esptii^ 
ray  re:gret  for  in y  mistake,  and  would  remark  that  any  blame  which  1  attribute  1 
Lieutenant  Troup  for  Bupprea&inf?  the  truth  must  be  transferred  to  the  Emin  ReliL_ 
Committee,  and  that  it  would  ^eem  that  by  their  conduct  they  have  made  themaelv^ 
to  an  extent  which  the  country  hardly^  &s  yet,  adequately  appreciates,  jMrfiMi 
<rimmi#.— R.  BoewoBTH  Smith*]  ^^^ 
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NOTES    ON    THE    VISIT    OF    THE     BRITISH    IRON    AND 
STEEL  INSTITUTE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1890. 


THE  Britisli  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  holds  its  annual 
session  in  Loudon  this  month,  has  several  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years  held  its  autumnal  sessions  in  some  foreign  country.  The 
objects  of  these  international  meetings  are  to  enable  the  members  to 
compare  the  metallurgical  processes  adopted  in  different  countries,  to 
investigate  the  results  which  attend  the  more  scientific  methods  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  generally  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  throughout  the  world.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom  of  members  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  trades  to 
cordially  welcome  their  foreign  friends  and  competitors,  and  freely 
]>ermit  them  to  visit  oar  factories  and  examine  the  methods  of  our 
production  ;  and  these  foreign  friends  have  always  been  ready  to 
*eciprocate  the  courtesies  shown  to  them  in  England.  -Visits  have 
iieen  paid  by  the  Institute  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  last  year  to  the  United  States,  That  the  visit  to  the  United 
t'^^tates — the  greatest  of  all  our  induatrial  competitors — should  have 
been  so  long  delayed  was  not  from  want  of  invitations  from  our 
i^erican  friends,  or  from  the  absence  of  a  desire  among  our  members 
14  accept  the  invitations*  As  far  back  as  1873,  when  the  Institute 
viaited  Li^ge,  Dr.  Raymond,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  conveyed  an  invitation  to  us,  and  that 
invitation  was  several  times  renewed.  But  there  was  a  fear  that, 
having  regard  to  the  long  distance  to  be  travelled  and  the  great  field 
to  be  covered,  a  large  company  of  vi&itors  could  not  be  induced  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  In  1881),  however,  when  a  delegatitm  of  American 
engineers,  returning  from  the  Paris  Exiiibition,  passed  through  this 
country,  were  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  their  brother 
traders,  visited  the  industrial  centres  of  England,  and  enjoyed  the 
?0L.  LIX.  2  s 
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somptuoua  hospitality  of  tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Kngineers  at  tb» 
Guildhall^  they  became  more  pressing  in  their  desire  for  a  retimi 
visit.  At  length,  then,  the  long  deferred  visit  catne  off.  In  th 
autumn  of  last  year,  the  president,  council,  and  295  members  of  tk 
British  Iron  and  Steel  lostitate,  and  several  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  together  with  112  members  of  the  Veni*in  Deutscler 
Eiaenhiittenleute,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in 
America,  and  experience  the  bonntifnl  hospitality  of  their  AioericHt 
friends.  That  expedition  was  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkaUe 
which  the  Institute  ever  undertook,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
jottings  on  the  incidents  and  the  impressions  of  our  tonr.  Alike  ift 
the  number  of  visitors,  in  the  extent  of  territory  visited,  and  in  tie 
nnmber  of  works  and  mines  examined,  it  was  the  largest  expeditioe 
ever  undertaken  hj  the  Institute,  or  by  any  scientific  sooietj  is 
Europe, 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  September  29,  A  reception  com- 
mittee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  president  of  tk* 
American  Institute  of  ^lining  Engineers,  was  chairman^  was  read|f  ' 
to  receive  us.  From  the  time  we  passed  Sandy  Hook  mitil  i» 
boarded  the  Scrvia  to  return,  we  were  the  object  of  unremitiang 
attention  from  our  hosts.  Everywhere  we  were  received  with  princ^ 
hospitahty.  Everything  possible  was  done  by  our  American  friendf 
to  make  our  visit  pleasant.  Special  trains  and  carriages  were  placd 
at  our  service.  Brilliant  receptions  and  the  most  sumptuous  banqneli 
were  held  in  our  honour.  Every  town  we  visited  had  its  receptiOi 
committee  awaiting  na,  and  presented  each  member  of  the  partj 
with  a  special  guide,  giving  us  the  history  and  present  poaitioii  d 
local  industries.  We  were  embarrassed  by  the  enormous  numbcfS 
of  invitations  which  we  received.  Towns  competed  for  our  pre6«iic% 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  and  cordiality  of  ihdr  I 
receptions.  The  ladies  of  the  party  were  systematically  cared  forbjj 
special  committees  of  ladies,  who  provided  hospitality  and  made  knoi 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  cities  and  States  \'isiteA 
is  not  easy  to  describe  or  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  way  in  whid  I 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  received  in  America. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  receiving  us  on  behalf  of  the  Aniericai 
iron  and  steel  trade  at  our  opening  meeting  in  Chickering  Hall,  N«« 
Yorkj   on  Wednesday,  October    1,   delivered  an  eloquent   and  bouct 
ingly  cordial  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  promised  that   ^^  '^ 
work  Would  be  freely  opened  for  our  inspection,  and  any  infon 
sought  for  frankly  supplied;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  a- 
ance  was  faithfully  carried  out.      New  York  was  the    startlnf^- 
of  our  tour  through  the  United  States  to  Philadelphia,     Via 
Chicago,  Lake  Superior  and  the  new  indastrial  regions  of  ih 

Before  leaving  New  York  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Inal 
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held  at  DeImonico*s  Restaurant.  The  president  occnpied  the  chair, 
and  the  dinner  la  worth  recalling,  in  order  to  note  two  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  veteran  General  Sherman,  who  sat  on  the  right  of 
the  chairman,  and  whose  death  America  has  since  had  to  mourn.  The 
English  visitors  were  mncli  impressed  by  the  dignified,  respectful,  and 
affectionate  w^ay  in  which  the  General  spoke  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
said  tliat  Americans  would  never  forget  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
their  friend  in  the  civil  war,  and  had  used  her  influence  in  opposition 
to  the  recognition  of  the  South  as  a  nation.  His  frank  outspoken 
exclamation,  **  The  (iueen^  God  bless  her!  *'  touched  every  heart* 
After  the  General  had  si>oken^  an  incident  occurred  illustrative  of  the 
•complete  reconciliation  of  the  North  and  South,  ^Ir.  Calhoun, 
president  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Georgia,  and  son  of  the  great 
Southern  statesman,  John  P.  Calhoun,  when  introduced  to  General 
Sherman,  remarked,  *'  You  will  remember,  General,  the  visit  you  paid 
to  my  father's  home  in  Georgia?'*  ''Oh,  yes/*  replied  the  General. 
**  we  had  a  very  good  time  there,"  and  turning  to  the  president  with 
a  grim  smile,  observed,  '"  I  burned  his  father  s  house  to  the  ground 
when  I  was  there." 

Two  days  were  spent  in  New  York,  and  the  visitors  had  some 
ojiportunity  of  seeing  this  great  commercial  city.  What  strikes  the 
visitor  most  about  Nuw  York  is  the  excessive  activity  of  the  people. 
The  movement  in  the  streets  is  phenomenal.  There  is  an  intermin* 
^ble  rush  atid  bustle  in  the  business  quarters.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
in  a  tremendous  hurry  and  bent  on  making  up  for  lost  time.  The 
(lavements  are  througed,  and  the  street  cars  always  crowded.  Special 
means  have  been  adapted  to  facilitate  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
citizenSi  but  these  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  busy 
people.  The  configuration  of  the  site  on  which  New  York  stands 
cramps  and  compresses  the  business  quarters.  The  city  is  built  on 
an  elongated  island,  and  the  current  of  human  activity  can  only  flow 
in  two  directions.  The  elevated  railway  is  not  an  artistic  structure ; 
but  it  is  a  necessity*  Then*  h  a  general  impression  that  this  overhead 
railway  passing  in  front  of  the  hr^uses  has  caused  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  property  along  the  route.  We  were  assured  that  this  was  not 
so.  The  railway  brings  the  shops  and  warehouses  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  into  direct  communication  with  the  habitations  along  its  course, 
giving  thus  facilities  to  a  vast  population,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  business  premises  in  the  lower  floors  has  moro  than  compensated 
for  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  upper  storeys.  The  system  of  tramcars 
in  New  York  is  also  well  managed,  but  the  condition  of  the  streets  is 
atrocious.  A  man,  it  is  said,  could  lie  down  in  the  hollows  in  the 
roadway  and  not  be  aflected  when  a  carriage  passed  over  him. 

Before  leaving  New  York,  we  visited  Edison  at  his  workshop  at 
l^lewellen,  New  Jersey.     Edison  is  in  association  with  a  syndicate^ 


"4 
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which  he  had  been  oommissioned  to  produce  for  a  belt  or  cit; 
He  was  sangnme  that  he  could  produce  an  electric  engine 
grappHtig  with  railway  traffic  in  large  towns,   and    thus   abol 
smoke   and   whistle  of   the  locomotive  engine.      He    stated  th 
was  oontident  that  he  could  design  a  practical  electric   nsotor 
would  be  capahle  of  a  general  application  to  irehicolar  street  1 
He    was    engaged     in     extensive    experiments   for   the    sel 
magnetic  ores  of  iron.     Hia  method  was  the  naa  of  a  belt^  el 
magnetised,   by  means  of   which   rich  ore  was   separated 
ore  when  passing  in  a  pulverised  state  over  the  surface  of 
netised  belt.    By  this  means  he  hoped  to  make  commercially* 
ores  containing  in  the  bulk  as  little  as  10  per  cent,  of  iron. 

I*hiladelphia  was  next  visited.  Here  we  found  a  city  of  a 
type  from  New  York.  There  is  a  greater  appearance  of 
amongst  the  working  people,  and  the  city  bears  the  as] 
prosperous  community  of  several  generations.  The  educal 
of  Philadelphia  live  in  the  midst  of  considerable  culture 
ment.  That  society  was  in  a  more  settled  state  than  in 
was  evident  from  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  from  wh; 
called  the  West  End  appearance  of  the  beet  quarters.  Philadelp 
like  all  Americans,  are  very  prood  of  their  city,  and  certainlj 
can  point  to  many  magnificent  buildings  which  it  contains,  and 
are  at  once  noticeable  for  their  eolidity  and  beauty.  The  Cit] 
of  Philadelphia  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  An 
It  cost  three  millions  sterlings  but  the  citizens  do  not  grudi 
expenditure,  which  they  look  upon  as  certain  to  increase  the  tt 
of  their  city. 

The  reception  accorded  to  us  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  was 
a  reception  in  London^  and  was  conducted  in  refined  and 
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700  or  800  per  aanum.  With  regard  to  this  enormoas  output  it  is 
fair  to  explain  that  the  American  system  permits  of  the  production 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  types  of  engines,  whereas  in  Englarwi 
different  railways  require  distinct  types  of  engines.  The  constant 
change  of  form  and  pattern  in  English  engines  tends  materially  to 
restrict  the  output. 

At  these  works  the  English  visitors  had  the  first  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  skilled  American  artisan  at  work,  and  of  judging  the 
comparative  capabilities  of  English  and  American  workmen.  Every 
one  agreed  that  the  American  skilled  artisan  puts  forth  more  physical 
effort  and  pmduces  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  the  English 
workman,  or  the  workman  of  any  other  manufacturing  community. 
This  fact  struck  ma  and  many  experienced  directors  of  works  most 
forcibly.  Before  concladiog  our  tour  I  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
and  strengthening  this  first  impression.  After  watching  the  x\merican 
workmen  at  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  tlieir  etliciency.  Their  productive  posver  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  workers  in  the  same  time,  and  their  working  hours  are  longer, 
and  their  remuneration  greater.  I  met  one  of  my  old  workmen  at  Mr. 
Caroegie*s  works  in  Pittsburgh  and  he  endorsed  my  opinion.  Speaking 
from  his  own  practical  experience  :  *^  I  am  quite  a  different  man  here," 
he  said,  *'  from  what  I  was  in  the  old  country  ;  I  don*t  know  why  it 
is  90  ;  whether  it  is  that  I  live  in  a  stimulating  atmosphere,  or  whether 
it  is  the  example  set  me ;  but  I  know  I  have  got  the  go  in  me  here. 
I  can  do  more  work ;  I  feel  that  I  have  it  in  me ;  but  I  also  feel  and 
I  know  that  it  won't  la^t,  I  shall  be  done  in  ten  years."  No,  it 
won't  last  The  extreme  physical  effort  put  forth  results  in  greater 
production,  but  it  saps  the  vital  energies  and  cuts  short  the  career. 
This  continual  work  at  high  pressure  does  not  pay  in  the  end,  "  It 
won't  last";  and  the  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  employers 
as  well  as  to  the  workers.  Competition  between  manufacturers  is 
keener  than  in  this  country.  They  work  their  business  at  high 
pressare.  There  is  a  terrific  struggle  between  them  for  possession 
of  the  markets.  They  put  forth  their  utmost  energies,  and  when  they 
succeed  their  reward  is  great;  but  all  cannot  be  the  leaders  in 
industry.  This  fierce  competition  reacts  on  the  men.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  in  a  democratic  country  like  America  that  the  work- 
men had  so  little  power,  and  were  to  such  a  large  extent  the  docile 
instruments  of  energetic  employers. 

The  '*  bosses  ** — as  the  foremen  and  managers  of  factories  ar«^ 
called — drive  the  men  to  an  extent  that  employers  would  never 
dream  of  attempting  in  this  country.  There  are  trade  unions,  but 
they  do  not  seem  able  to  protect  the  men  in  this  respect.  The 
*' bofiaea '*  have  the  faculty  of  "driving"  the  men,  and  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  out  of  them,   and  the  men  do  not  seem 
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to  have  the  inclination  or  power  to  resist  the  pressure.  Amakai 
manufacturers  thus  get  the  greatest  possible  service  out  of  &ir 
plant. 

Near  Philadelphia  we  saw  a  remarkable  mineral  deposit — the 
Cornwall  Ore  Banks.  This  is  a  mountain  of  iron  ore.  The  or 
contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  according  to  the  estimabi 
it  is  calculated  that  the  ore  is  being  got  at  the  cost  of  leas  tliaii  a 
shilling  per  ton.  A  mining  expert  stated  that  there  were  30  million 
tons  of  ore  above  the  water  level.  The  Lebanon  blast  furnaces,  notafak 
for  a  process  in  use  of  roasting  the  ore  by  gas  in  the  €*9^^m'ng  kiliii, 
were  visited. 

From  Philadelphia  we  travelled  by  night  to  Altoonik  Here  we 
were  received  by  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Ely,  the  chief  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Cbmpany,  and,  oondncted 
by  him,  we  visited  the  Juniata  works,  where,  nnder  his  directian, 
the  locomotives  and  freight  cars  are  built  for  the  service  of  this 
company. 

The  most  noteworthy  things  in  connection  with  these  worics  wve 
the  ingenious  mechanical  devices  employed.  All  the  toohi  which  aie 
used  for  shaping  and  finishing  the  plates  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  great  variation  in  atmospheric  temperature,  the  aeveie 
heat  in  summer — enough  to  make  work  very  oppressive  and  fatigning 
— and  the  extreme  cold  in  winter,  are  equalised  by  elaborate  OQa- 
trivances.  It  is  a  common  device  in  American  shops  and  restaunnia 
to  have  fans  attached  to  the  roof  for  circulating  fresh  currents  of  air; 
but  at  the  Juniata  works  there  are  ventilating  machines,  which  piv 
the  heated  air  in  summer  through  ice  as  it  enters  the  factoiy,  and 
in  winter,  by  an  adaptation  of  the  same  contrivance,  a  current  of 
heated  air  is  sent  through  the  factory.  In  this  way  the  temperatme 
is  equalised  all  the  year  round,  and  the  workmen  can  apply  the  »"»* 
energy  to  their  work  in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  manufacture  of 
chilled  car  wheels  is  carried  on  very  extensively  and  snccessfally. 
I'hese  wheels,  used  for  merchandise  waggons,  are  made  from  a  mixture 
of  ordinary  pig-iron,  charcoal-iron,  and  Bessemer-steel  scrap,  meUfd 
in  an  ordinarj'  cupola. 

Passing  through  Johnstown,  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  flood,  when 
we  noticed  the  inhabitants  rebuilding  their  houses  on  the  same  sitfl^ 
soon  to  be  swept  away  again  by  another  though  less  formidable  in- 
undation, we  approached  the  metropolis  of  the  American  Iron  Indnsbr, 
the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dtj 
was  evidence  of  marvellous  mineral  wealth.  The  coal  crops  oat  oa 
the  flanks  of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  bai^wih  aie  is 
many  places  ten  feet  thick  and  upwards,  and  the  coal  field  is  estimitel 
to  extend  to  an  area  of  1400  square  miles. 

Petroleum  rises  from  subterranean  reservoirs  and  flows 
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pipes  to  the  refineries.  The  earth  is  tapped,  and  natural  gas — ^that 
wonderful  fael  distilled  ready  for  man's  use  in  Nature's  own  alchemy 
— ^springs  from  the  soil,  passing  through  pipes  to  feed  boilers^  furnaces, 
etoves,  to  warm  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  to  serve  all  industrial  and 
domestic  purposes,  from  driving  an  engine  to  cooking  a  dinner.  "With 
an  unlimited  and  unrivalled  snpply  of  coal,  iron,  ready-made  fuel 
and  other  natural  agencies,  Pittsburg  conld  not  help  becoming  a 
great  industrial  centre.  Its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  its 
natnra!  richness,  is  in  its  favour.  Situated  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  at  their  confluence  form  the  Ohio, 
Pittsburg  commands  20,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  tributaries  of 
tlie  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  for  the  shipment  of  its  products,  and 
•iQftii  send  its  vessala  up  the  ^lissouri  to  a  distance  of  over  400O 
miles.  Pittsburg  is  also  a  centre  of  great  railway  systems,  and  has 
thu3  abundant  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  its  manufactures.  A 
few  facta  concerning  the  industries  of  Pittsburg  will  show  what  its 
productive  resources  are,  and  indicate  what  they  may  become. 

In  the  Pittsburg  district  750,000,000  feet  of  natural  gas  are 
delivered  to  consumers  each  day  through  1125  miles  of  pipe,  for  the 
use  of  mills  and  factories  and  to  upwards  of  30,000  warehouses,  stores, 
hotels,  and  dwelling-houses:  which  is  equal  to  an  annual  displacement  of 
coal  of  about  8,000,000  tons.  Pittsbmrgs  21  blast  furnaces  in  1881» 
produced  1,203, 135  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  33  rolling  mills  showed  a 
production  of  1,10-5,573  tons  of  steel  and  638,150  of  rolled  iron.  Its 
40  iron  foundries  represent  a  capital  of  over  £2,000,000  sterling,  its 
15,000  coke  ovens  consume  9,000,000  tons  of  coal,  obtained  from  the 
Connellsville  region,  to  make  6,000, OuO  tons  of  coke,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  output  of  coal  is  here  20,000,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  product  of  wrought  iron  pipe  last  year  did  not  fall 
short  of  350,000  tons,  while  the  output  of  structural  iron  and  steel 
was  IG5,000  tons.  4 1 lass  making  is  an  important  Pittsburg  industry, 
aljout  07  firms  or  companies  being  engaged  in  it.  This  city 
occupies  a  leading  place  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  electric 
lamps.  The  production  of  aluminium  by  electricity  is  caj*ried  on  very 
snccossfnlly  in  Pittsburg,  and  it  is  in  great  demand  for  use  in  commerce* 
This  is  an  industry  which  promises  important  developments  in  the 
near  future. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  leading 
manufacturing  centre,  produces  250,000  barrels  of  petroleum  a  month, 
has  a  yearly  output  of  30,000, UOO  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  last 
year  prodoced  within  a  small  fraction  of  one  half  of  all  the  pig  iron 
and  more  than  half  of  all  the  rolled  iron  and  steel  made  in  the 
ooantry.  This  princely  domain  of  45,000  square  miles,  with  all  its 
boundless  and  marvellous  mineral  wealth,  was  ceded  to  the  Penns  by 
King  Charles  II.  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  for  £10,000.     Pittsburg  is 
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the  leading  centre  for  the  production  of  Eteel  raila  Here  are  otnaM 
the  celebrated  works  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  partners,  ui- 
doubtedly  t'le  largest  producers  of  rails  in  the  world.  At  the  Edgv 
Johnson  steel  works  of  the  firm  we  saw  blast-farnace  plant  whidi  m 
the  most  complete  and  advanced  in  the  United  States.  One  fnnan 
has  the  remarkable  output  of  2300  tons  of  pig  iron  per  wads,  a 
which  there  has  been  much  discussion  and  controversy  by  EngliA 
makers.  The  furnaces  produce  600,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year,  and 
the  Bessemer  steel  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1300  tons  of  iBgot% 
1050  tons  of  rails  and  300  tons  of  billets.  The  only  fael  nsedftr 
heating  the  furnaces  and  the  boilers  is  natural  gas. 

The  reception  arrangements  made  for  us  in  Pittsbnjqg  were  peiftcL 
Our  every  want  was  anticipated,  and  every  facility  offered  to  tlie 
visitors  for  seeing  everything  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  An 
international  session  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  was  held  in  the  Comegie 
Hall,  Alleghany  City,  when  several  important  papers  were  read  and  a 
profitable  interchange  of  opinions  took  place. 

The  employers  of  J^ittsburg  are  men  who  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  management  of  their  own  businesses.  They  struck  me  as  being 
very  much  like  English  employers  who  have  risen  to  the  head  d 
establishments  by  their  natural  skill  and  aptitude  for  business.  Tbej 
are  exceptionally  active,  energetic,  full  of  push,  resource,  and  enterprivt 
and  are  practical  rather  than  scientific  men.  The  life  and  activity  of 
every  one  in  the  city,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  production,  the  foD 
employment  of  all  the  plant,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  industrial 
matters  in  Pittsburg  could  not  but  impress  every  practical  man  witk 
the  opinion  that  Pittsburg  is  able  to  compete  with  any  manufactnxiiif 
city  in  the  world.  This  activity,  this  continual  work  at  high  preBore, 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  industrial  population,  but  what  it  onti 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire.  But  it  strikes  one  with  amaaemenl 
that  a  population  so  fortunately  circumstanced,  enjoying  nnequallal 
natural  advantages,  with  their  natural  gas  and  inexhaustible  supply 
of  coal  and  iron,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  water  communicsation 
within  their  reach,  and  great  railway  systems  radiating  from  their 
town,  should  be  the  leading  advocates  of  protection  for  Ameriott 
manufactures.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  stronghold  of 
protection,  and  the  town  of  Pittsburg  leads  the  State,  To  me  tUi 
policy  is  difficult  to  understand.  With  such  extraordinary  adwi- 
tages  as  these  Pittsburg  manufacturers  possess,  it  appears  to  me  thafc 
their  industrial  position  is  impregnable  without  the  artificial 
which  they  take  so  much  pains  to  set  up  around  them. 

From  Pittsburg  the  members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inatitnte 
to  the  great  city  of  the  west — remarkable  for  its  phenomenal 
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mercial  tlevelopment — ^Chicago,  where  tliey  experienced  most  aumptiious 
hospitality*  The  Mayor,  Mr.  De  Witt  Creiger,  and  the  City  Corporation 
welcomed  them  at  Palmer  House,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
presented  to  them  with  an  illnrainated  address  of  welcome.  Oar  time 
in  Chicago  was  short,  but  we  were  able  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
the  principal  features  of  the  city,  and  the  leading  characteristics  of 
tlw  people.  AH  the  company  of  oOO  were  driven  in  carriages  along 
the  magnificent  boulevards  and  through  the  splendid  public  parks 
with  which,  with  commendable  forethought,  the  Chicagoans  have 
provided  their  city,  comprising  a  total  of  1071  aiTes.  The  extra- 
ordinary precautions  taken  against  fire  in  the  city  were  explained 
to  ns,  and  the  fire  brigade  machinery  shown  in  action.  The 
great  engineering  works  which  ar©  being  earned  out  to  supply 
i*hicago  wifh  water  from  Lake  Michigan  were  visited.  As  the 
water  near  the  city  is  polluted,  it  has  been  necessary  to  tunnel 
underneath  the  lake  for  four  miles  in  order  to  draw  a  purer  supply. 
We  saw  some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  America  in  Chicago.  Such 
structures  as  the  Auditorium  and  the  Palmer  House  are  notable  for 
their  architect^iral  beauty  and  stately  solidity.  There  has  been  a 
great  development  in  the  use  of  iwn  and  steel  for  structural 
purposes  in  Chicago,  and  their  application  in  the  erection  of  fire- 
proof buildings  is  carried  out  on  a  ver}"  extensive  scale.  There  are 
huge  structures  of  sixteen  stories  in  height  made  entirely  of  steel 
framework, — with  an  outside  shell  of  terra  cotta  or  other  material, 
intended  as  an  ornamental  veneer,  and  not  as  a  support  to  the 
building, — ^which  is  built  on  a  solid  substructure  of  steel  beams  and 
concrete.  Little  or  no  wood  is  used,  so  that  thejie  tidl  buildings  are 
as  fire-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  A  notable  feature  of 
Chicago  is  a  belt  railway  which  encircles  the  city,  and  which  is 
connected  with  all  the  principal  street  railwuys. 

We  had  only  time  to  glance  at  the  leading  industries  of  Chicago 
and  to  note  the  commercial  instincts  of  its  people,  i  >De  of  the 
most  important  establishments  in  Chicago  is  the  works  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company »  which  has  also  large  works  at  Joliet  in  the  same  State. 
This  company,  during  th*»  year  ending  June  3H,  IStN/^  tum^^d  out 
finished  product  amounting  to  ljt>Uv>HJU  tons;  and  t!te  wages  paid 
during  the  year  to  its  mill  hands  amounted  to  Jll,2UU,uuo.  The  pig- 
sticking business  of  Chicago  was  visited  by  some  members  of  our 
company,  but  it  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  described.  There  is 
an  interesting  manufactory  of  tin  cans  for  preserved  fruity  vege- 
tables^ oysters,  &c.,  in  which  the  work  is  entirely  done  by  self- 
acting  machinery.  This  automatic  machinery,  invented  by  Edwin 
Norton,  cuts  the  tin  plate,  shapes  the  cans,  lays  over  the  seams, 
attaches  the  tops  and  the  bottoms,  solders  them,  tests  them  for  leak- 
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ages,  counts  them,  and  delivers  them  into  warehonaes  for  storage  ul 
into  waggons  for  shipment.  Factories  working  on  this  eyBtem  pro- 
duce 800,000  cans  daily. 

The  method  of  handling  com  in  Chicago  is  much  cheaper  than  tk 
system  adopted  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  \rj  tk 
grading  of  wheat.  Com  is  stored  in  bulk  in  the  granaries  or  gnb 
elevators,  and  classified '  by  experts,  into  grades  according  to  tk 
quality.  A  farmer,  when  he  delivers  his  wheat,  receives  in  ackaov- 
ledgment  a  com  certificate,  certifying  the  quantity  and  grade  d 
wheat  received.  The  wheat  is  stored  in  grades,  and  the  holder  of  tb 
com  certificate — which  in  the  meantime  may  have  changed  hands— 
can  demand  his  wheat  at  any  time.  He  does  not  receive  the  identied 
wheat  given  to  the  stores,  but  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  grdk 
Could  a  similar  system  of  handling  wheat  be  introdaced  into  ikii 
country,  instead  of  storing  it  in  sacks  ? 

The  varied  interests  of  Chicago  and  the  direction  of  the  oobh 
mercial  instincts  of  the  traders,  were  well  indicated  by  the  temper  of  I 
some  remarks  which  the  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Tnfft'fa** 
ventured  to  make  at  one  of  the  receptions  given  in  our  hononr.  Be 
spoke  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  his  observations  were  received  wift 
warm  approval  by  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Corporation.  It  wv 
evident  that  a  fear  existed  that  the  European  market  fin*  Chiogo 
products  might  be  interfered  with  if  the  policy  of  theMcKlnlejTaril 
VAW  was  persisted  in. 

The  export  of  tin  plates  from  England  and  Wales  to  the  Unitel 
States  is  the  one  business  which  continues  of  great  amonnt  and  valin 
to  this  country.  It  is  a  trade  which  hitherto  the  United  States  ban 
not  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  us.  It  is  one  of  the  mannfactom 
which  it  is  the  distinct  object  of  the  McKinley  Bill  to  establish  iB 
America.  The  present  business  in  tin  plates  with  the  United 
States  amounts  to  6^  million  boxes  per  annnm,  weighing  about 
400,000  tons.  1'he  duty  paid  under  the  old  tariff  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  or,  say,  £4?  10s.  per  ton ;  under  the.  new  tariff  it  will  he  i,V 
cents  per  pound,  or  say  £9  176*.  per  ton,  so  that  the  increased  ooit 
of  duty  on  tin  plates  will  amount  to  £2,140,000,  and  the  total  duly  tn 
£'>,0 10,000.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  duty,  if  maintaiii4 
will  prejudicially  affect  our  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  no 
projects  to  erect  works  there,  but  at  present  only  small  ones  of  n 
experimental  nature  are  being  erected.  The  fact  is-  that  nuflj 
persons  regard  the  prospects  of  continued  protection  aa  far  froB 
encouraging,  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  the  resnlt  of  the  xecaift 
election  is  not  only  adverse  to  the  McKinley  tari£F^  bat  id 
accelerate  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  Should  the  dntj  on  tin 
be  maintained,  the  Americans  will  doubtless  in  course  of 
their  own  tin  plates ;  then  the  question  is  whether  the 
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the  artisans  of  the  United  States  will  be  content  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  canned  goods  and  domestic  utensils,  for  which  tin  plates  are  largely 
used,  simply  in  order  to  pnt  money  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  manufac- 
tnrers.  Should  the  manufacture  of  plates  be  commenced  there  on  a 
moderate  scale,  it  will  take  many  years  to  displace  what  we  are  now 
sending  from  this  country,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can  be  look- 
ing out  for  other  markets.  Indeed,  this  question  has  lately  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  tin-plate  manufactufers.  Large  quantities  of 
cans  might  be  used  in  China,  Japan  and  India,  for  sending  commodities 
home  which  are  now  packed  in  thin  sheet  lead  and  wooden  boxes. 
There  are  large  districts  in  South  Africa  in  which  frnit  of  all  kinds 
might  be  cultivated  even  better  than  in  tho  United  States,  and  we  may 
look  confidently  to  the  South  African  and  other  colonies  to  compete 
with  the  United  States  in  canned  fruits.  It  is  therefore  wise  not  to  be 
alarmed  for  the  future  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  but  rather  to  anticipate 
with  confidence  that  the  United  States  trade  will  be  replaced  by 
demands  from  other  markets,  which  will  be  opened  by  British  skill 
and  enterprise. 

Our  party,  which,  with  American  friends,  numbered  over  a  thousand, 
divided  at  Chicago,  one  section  going  North  to  visit  the  iron  ore 
districts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  copper 
■  mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  iron^  copper  and  nickel  mines 
of  Canada,  the  other  proceeding  southwards  to  visit  Alabama 
and  other  Southern  States  which  are  fast  being  opened  up  to 
m^  new  industries  and  becoming  industrial  rivals  of  the  Northern 
^L&ates.  I  accompanied  the  southern  contingent.  We  left  Chicago 
^pSBepIy  regretting  that  we  had  seen  only  a  small  part  of  its  won- 
derful industrial  capabilities,  and  that  we  were  unable  to  utilise 
a  tithe  of  the  opportunities  which  the  manufactarers  and  citizens 
afibrded  us.  We  travelled  by  night  to  Louisville,  thence  all  day  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  arrived  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  tho 
following  evening,  February  10.  Birmingham  is  a  conspicoous 
example  of  rapid  development  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  has 
grown  into  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  with  eight  trunk  lines  of 
railway  converging  on  it,  seventy  miles  of  street  railways,  excellent 
hotels,  parks,  many  beautiful  buildings,  and  an  opera  house.  Thr 
fiocial  surroundings  give  evidence  of  the  spread  of  education  and  material 
advancement.  The  progress  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  has  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  general  development  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  trade  in  this  State  is  attributable 
to  the  close  proximity  and  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  rather  than 
to  any  excellence  in  methods  of  mining  or  manufacture.  Owing 
to  these  geological  conditions,  it  is  claimed,  and  apparently  with 
ffMon,  that  the  cheapest  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  is  produced 
The    fomaoes   of   Birmiogham    are   mainly  supplied  from  a 
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rrf  hena:[:e  band  of  iron  ore.  which  extends  witb  tbe  ASegbv 
MoTir.:a:::s  from  Canada,  throngh  PennsylTania  and  Vizpnia.  Id  A( 
'  ihaba  rlrer  in  Alabama.  The  district  of  BiimizigiiaB.  prafas 
J  '.OvO  tona  of  coal  and  22«>"J  tons  of  iron  per  day.  Ttae  ii 
aL%  a  large  prcd::ction  of  malleable  iron,  and  m  bealAy  opa- 
«ion  of  znannfactnres  dependent  on  the  iron  trade,  sad  aspipewdi 
eneine  w-orks.  nail  factories,  and  iron  fonndries.  Ab  iQuaUatiBgAi 
va^t  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  Southern  Stntes — a 
which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  oonunercisl  policr 
fntope  of  the  Kepnblic — it  may  be  interesting  to  mste  tbat 
prcdaced  o2,«».»  tons  of  iron  in  ISSO,  and  L7S0,0O«>  tons  in  ISfti  Tfc 
•?oIoar^  population  are  largely  employed  as  mineis  and  as  laboofO 
ahoat  blast-farnaces  and  ironworks.  They  are  cheap  and  slonr.  Ikf 
are  not  as  energetic  or  as  regular  as  white  men«  To  oc^ie  with  tks 
irregularities  it  is  necessary  to  keep  twice  the  staff  for  the  nae 
work.  They  are  sIciTgish.  and  are  quite  content  to  earn  a  lirriihood 
by  working  continually  half-time.  Their  social  wants  are  few.  IWy 
live  cheaply,  often  herding  together  in  insanitary  oonditiona.  ThR 
do  not  act  as  foremen,  nor  are  they  often  placed  in  responsible  pa- 
tions.  White  men  mast  superintend  and  direct  them.  Itistej 
noticeable  ho^v  the  white  and  coloured  population  of  the  South  tef 
absclacely  distinct.  There  is  no  intermingling  or  social  inteiooas 
h^etween  them.  The  grcups  of  women  and  children  seen  inthestRCti 
and  at  rhe  railway  stand  entirely  apart.  The  white  people  apf^ 
r»^ntly  hold  no  communication  with  the  blacks. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  mannfactnxeis  of  A? 
Sjoth  hold  diiferent  opinions  on  fiscal  questions  from  the  peofderf 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Birmingham  district  the  views  of  the  peofba 
frtvonr  of  free  trade  are  very  pronounced.  They  expressed  themidni 
as  convinced  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  strng;gle  for  snpraMiT 
between  the  North  and  th-  South  ended  as  it  did  in  a  Tictory  ftr  tk 
North,  but  the  So::themers  are  now  as  resolute  in  cummeroe  as  tkf 
were  in  arms,  and  strive  against  their  Northern  competitos  fr 
sTiprerr.'^cy  in  trade  anJ  indnstry.  They  are  confident  that,  with  Aor 
aV.ndant  re^onrces  and  the  cheapness  of  production,  th^  caa  hfli 
•.heir  o^n  with  all  competitors  without  the  aid  of  protective  dntiea. 
i-  »T:rr;nff  evidence  that  the  Free  Trade  party  in  the  Sonth  has 
»";pporr.,  as  this  opinion  was  repeated  in  other  places  in 
ai.yj  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  In  going  totti 
iron  ore  mines  we  passed  by  railway  along  the  range  of  hni^ 
Birmingham,  and  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  brown  amphiUHils 
of  hill  and  valley  below.  The  scene  before  us,  and  the  toasfll 
hues  of  the  landscapr-,  reminded  us  very  much  of  the  panes  sins  siwi 
Florence.  Extensive  iron-pipe  works  were  being  erected  ftr  mt 
pipes,  so  as  to  consume  the  pig  iron  on  the  spoL     It 
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that  the  development  of  Southern  towns,  and  the  necessity  for  pipes 
for  new  water-works,  will  utilise  all  the  pipes  and  manufactured  pro- 
dncts  which  can  be  produced  in  thia  district  for  many  years  to  coiiie. 

Leaving  the  State  of  Alabama,  after  visiting  the  Shelby  iron  mines, 
we  reached  the  city  of  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee— the  scene  of  the 
long  struggle  between  the  Northern  forces  under  Grant  and  Sherman, 
and  the  Southern  generals  Johnston  and  Hood.  We  passed  Sunday, 
October  10,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  within  sight  of  many  battle-fields. 
and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  States  of  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Kentucky,  extending  as  far  as  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  more  than  loO  miles  distant.  But  we  could  not 
linger  among  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful  coimtry.  We  were  on 
onr  way  to  study  an  American  city  in  process  of  rapid  evolution — 
one  of  these  sodden  growtlis  which  are  becoming  as  notable  features 
of  the  South  as  they  have  been  of  the  West — the  town  of  Middles- 
boroagh  in  Kentucky,  This  new  town,  with  a  good  English  name, 
was  all  the  more  interesting  to  us  because  it  is  being  developed  by 
English  capital.  It  is  '*  run "  by  an  English  company,  and  is  a 
model  of  systematic  development  on  regular  American  methods.  The 
town  has  been  planned  and  laid  out  to  accommodate  a  population  of 
200,000.  All  the  institutions  necessary  for  a  commercial  centre  are 
being  established.  Middlesborough  is  already  surrounded  by  a  belt 
railway,  with  sidings  from  which  roads  will  be  continued  to  serve  the 
different  industries  which  it  is  understood  are  to  spring  up  within  and 
around  the  town.  The  first  thing  done  in  the  foandatiop  of  an 
American  town  is  to  build  a  hotel ;  and  here  in  Middlesborough  we 
have  a  splendid  hotel,  capable  of  accommodating  200  guests,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class  house,  built,  e(}uipped,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  in  fall  working  order  within  twelve  months.  Lines  of 
streets  in  the  usual  chess-board  style  are  marked  out,  and  house  sites 
and  corner  lots  bring  high  prices.  A  population  of  7000  are  busy 
building  houses  for  the  industrial  population  of  the  future.  At  the 
same  time  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  steel  works  are  being 
erected.  On  the  successful  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  works 
the  future  of  this  community  in  a  large  measure  depends.  The 
members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  were  amazed  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  new  industrial  city  was  being  constructed,  and  much 
admired  the  boldness  of  the  plans,  and  the  completeness  with  which 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  had  been  anticipated. 

From  Middlesborough  our  tour  led  us  ttrough  the  Cumberland  Gap, 
past  the  Great  Outburst  mine  and  the  Cripple  Creek  mines  in  Virginia, 
to  one  of  the  richest  and  most  marvellous  coal  depositee,  in  the  world — 
the  Pocahontas  coal-field.  This  is  a  mountain  of  coal,  discovered  by 
explorers  connected  with  a  company  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  largely 
exploited  by  the  West  Virginia  Development  Company.    The  entrance 
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to  the  mine  is  by  a  railway  pierced  direct  into  the  mountain  aide,  ini 
worked  by  locomotive  engines.  We  walked  three-quarters  of  a  nik 
on  this  railway  into  the  mountain.  The  coal  is  mined  on  what  is 
known  as  the  room  system — in  rooms  forty-iive  feet  lon]^  and  thirty 
feet  wide.  The  railway  waggons  are  ran  right  into  these  rooms,  and 
the  coal  is  filled  direct  into  the  waggons.  Large  pillars  of  ooal  are 
left  to  support  the  roof.  The  seam  is  twelve  feet  thick  and  tk 
inclination  of  the  bed  is  one  in  a  hundred,  inclined  upward.  Ih 
Development  Company  owns  at  this  one  point  to  which  we  refer  800 
square  miles,  which,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  tons  per  acre,  gives  it  a 
coal  deposit  of  2,304,000,000  tons.  The  miners  are  both  coloored  aoi 
white.  The  latter  are  mostly  Hungarians,  of  whom  the  superin- 
tendent  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  as  to  industry  and  sobrietj. 
The  manager  of  the  works  was  trained  in  a  coal-field  in  West  Toik- 
shire.  Pocahontas  now  turns  out  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  B 
goes  by  rail  to  Norfolk  and  thence  is  shipped  to  New  York  and 
other  parts.  Atlantic  liners  sailing  between  New  York  and  Englanl 
use  extensively  Pocahontas  coal.  The  extraordinary  accessibility  aol 
abundance  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  will  ensure  a  supply  of  die^ 
fuel  for  ages  to  come.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great  mam- 
facturing  population  will  establish  itself  in  this  district,  served  by  Ae 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  system,  which  will  be  a  strong^  indnafaid 
rival  to  Pittsburg  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Continuing  our  journey  towards  New  York,  we  passed  through  tk 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  Washington,  where  we  were  cordially  reoeiTcd 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Harrison  one  day  and  afterwards  bf 
ex-President  Cleveland  at  the  Arlington  House.  From  Washington 
we  went  to  Baltimore,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Governor  of  tk 
State  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  At  Sparrow-point  Works,  on  the 
Delaware,  an  interesting  little  object-lesson  in  protection  was  pw- 
3ented  to  us.  The  Pennsylvanian  Steel  Company  established  woifa 
here  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  ore  from  Caba,  but  tit 
Pittsburg  Association  of  Ironmasters  was  ipowerful  enough  to  gets 
duty  imposed  on  iron  ore  wliich  seriously  hampered  the  operations  of 
the  Steel  Company  in  their  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  and  fltod 
from  foreign  ore.  There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  in- 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  a  nation  deliberately  shutting  oat  che^ 
raw  material  which  might  otherwi3e  give  employment  to  Ameiicn 
workmen  and  add  to  the  economical  development  of  American  pro- 
duction. 

New  York  was  reached  on  October  28.  We  had  travelled  43W 
miles  in  three  weeks  and  three  days.  Having  visited  noinezoiUKati^ 
traversed  great  regions  of  mineral  wealth,  passed  thxongh  leadnf 
industrial  centres,  examined  scores  of  mines,  and  inspected  a  mxHSSlaM 
of   works,   we   were  everywhere   impressed    with    the    eaexvr,  flii 
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skill,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  directors  of  the  cHtablishments  en- 
gaged in  the  iron,,  steel,  and  collateral  industries*  While  accomplish- 
ing onr  jonrney — travelling  hundreds  of  miles  by  night  and  by  day— 
we  had  an  exceHentopportunity  of  judging  and  enjoying  the  luxurious 
method  of  travel  in  America.  We  were  whirled  over  States  in  palaces 
on  wheels,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  city  hotel  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  locomotion.  But  the  hurried  and  crude  system  of 
failway  construction  in  America  detracts  considerably  from  the 
agreeableness  of  travel.  The  Pennsylvanian  Railway  Company  is 
jnst  now  making  an  experiment  of  three  miles  of  road  laid  down  in  the 
English  style.  The  defects  in  construction  of  American  lines  arise 
largely  from  the  fact  that  a  railway  is  often  built  for  other  purposes 
than  the  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  We  hear  frequently 
of  the  very  low  rates  at  which  mineral,  grain  and  goods  are  earned  by 
American  railways,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  railway  business 
in  America.  American  railways  are  very  often  laid  down  and  equipped 
solely  in  the  interests  of  land  development  companies.  Capitalists  who 
acquire  land  open  up  the  new  territory  by  building  a  railway  through 
it,  and  as  the  object  is  the  attraction  of  settlers,  railway  rates  are 
fixed  naturally  very  low.  Hence  those  railways  are  not  always 
commercially  successful.  Since  1875  there  have  been  foreclosure 
sales  of  American  lines  of  a  total  length  of  50,525  miles,  representing 
a  nominal  capital  of  2,8«)55OO0,000  dollars;  2003  miles  of  railway 
were  placed  under  receivers  last  year,  and  the  nominal  capital 
atlected  by  this  state  of  insolvency  is  105j)UO,00<>  dollars,  It  may 
very  well  be  asked,  therefore,  whether  these  low  rates  pay  the  railway 
companies. 

In  the  course  of  our  tour  we  came  in  contact  with  the  managers 
of  many  industrial  establishments,  and  could  not  help  remarking 
their  youth.  Evidently  skill  and  managing  capacity  are  more  speedily 
recognised  in  young  men  in  America  than  in  England,  and  young  men 
by  their  energy  make  their  way  sooner  to  responsible  positions.  I  can- 
not avoid  observing  here  that  men  so  competent  to  develop  and  manage 
the  gre^t  American  industries  are  certain  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  every  deposit  of  mineral,  and  quick  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  commercial  advantage ;  and  tlierefore  it  cannot  but  be 
reasonable  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel  to  those  who  are  invited  to 
interest  themselves  by  in\'estment  of  capital  in  American  commercial 
undertakings.  Surely  the  men  who  are  so  energetic  and  competent 
to  manage  these  adventures  which  have  achieved  great  success  are  not 
likely  to  sacrifice  their  opportunities  when  they  permit  the  property  to 
be  transferred  into  English  hands. 

The  special  features  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  America 
have  been  indicated  ;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  leading  character- 
istioi  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  ?    I  would  answer,  their  quickneaa 
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to  adopt  improvements,  and  their  readiness  to  adopt  scientific  metb 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Great  as  has  been  the  indnst 
growth  of  America,  marvellous  as  are  the  mechanical  achieyemc 
of  Americans,  we  can  still  claim  that  the  inventions  which  h 
brought  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  to  its  present  stat< 
perfection  are  of  English  origin.  The  Americans  have  not  inveni 
they  have  improved.  They  had  not  time  to  experiment,  they  h 
appropriated.  They  possess  a  surprising  gift  of  receptivity,  an 
peculiar  faculty  for  adaptation.  When  the  great  development 
American  manufacture  took  place,  Americans  engaged  in  the  i 
and  steel  trade  had  the  best  practice  and  the  best  methods  of  Ear 
before  them.  They  were  never  handicapped  by  preliminaiy  exp 
ment.  Special  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  leading  Amerii 
ironmasters  examined  the  Bessemer  process  after  it  had  b 
established  in  England.  After  inquiry  they  profited  by  Engl 
experience.  Thus  many  mistakes  were  avoided  and  mnch  ti 
saved.  With  this  knowledge,  supplemented  by  their  own  ingenu 
for  mechanical  devices  and  appliances,  they  were  able  to  lay  do^ 
plaut  of  the  best  models,  and  of  great  strength  and  capacity. 
that  their  Bessemer  plant  compares  favourably  with  any  to  be  foa 
in  Europe.  Their  blast  furnaces  are  more  capacious  than  on 
their  engines  are  more  powerful,  their  rolling  mills  are  of  ni 
and  improved  construction.  The  high  standard  of  edncatioD,  a] 
especially  of  the  technical  education,  of  the  people  in  America  n 
doubtedly  is  much  to  their  advantage,  and  we  everywhere  recognis 
a  promptness  to  discard  old  methods  and  plant,  and  an  alertness 
adapt  the  newest  and  most  scientific  uiethods  of  production. 

Many  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  in  England,  profiting  al 
by  their  international  experience,  are  laying  down  new  plant  on 
large  scale^  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that,  on  equal  terms,  the  Engli 
iwn  and  steel  makers  will  continue  to  hold  their  position  with  th< 
keenest  competitors.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  States  in  181 
the  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  producti< 
in  Great  Britain.  Nine  millions  two  hundred  and  two  thousand  to 
was  the  product  of  the  United  States,  against  seven  millions  eig 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  of  Great  Britain.  The  increase 
the  American  output  arises  from  the  development  of  the  Southe 
States,  and  the  whole  of  this  great  production  has  been  consumed 
the  United  States,  which  now  possess  a  railway  system  of  160,0 
miles  in  extent.  In  addition  to  this  iron  is  being  very  extensive 
adopted  in  the  cities  for  structural  purposes  for  houses,  warehon» 
public  buildings,  bridges,  &c.  In  New  York  and  some  of  the  grc 
cities  it  is  supplanting  stone  and  wood  construction,  which  is  diminif 
ing  because  of  the  cost  of  transport  and  the  scarcity  of  timber.  Ii 
"will  more  and  more  be  used  for  structural  parposes  in  Americai  and 
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is  clear  that  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  vast  as  they  are,  will 
find  their  market  on  the  American  continent.  There  need  be  no 
ground  for  apprehension  as  to  the  competition  of  the  United  States., 
Our  insqlar  position,  our  abundant  supply  of  labour,  our  accessibility 
to  mineri^  •products,  make  it  certain  that  England,  as  a  producer  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  continue  to  hold  the  leading  place  in  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world.  When  America  foregoes  her  system  of  pro- 
tection, which  cramps  her  development  and  limits  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  it  is  certain  that  her  increased  prosperity  will 
have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  industries  of  this  country. 

Our  visit  was  ended  in  New  York,  where,  after  a  short 
excursion  to  Niagara,  the  hosts  who  had  welcomed  us  on  our 
arrival  again  showered  upon  us  a  hospitality  as  rich  as  their  own 
boundless  resources,  and  as  large  as  their  continent.  These  expedi- 
tions, through  which  we  meet  eye  to  eye  and  voice  to  voice  our 
friendly  competitors  to  discuss  the  interests  and  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  great  industry  which  absorbs  us,  have  been  of  great  personal 
and  national  benefit.  It  is  thus  we  learn  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  persistent  and  intelligent  labour,  how  much  remains  to  be 
achieved,  and  how  by  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  productions, 
friendly  understanding  is  promoted  and  personal  acquaintance  ie 
built  up. 

James  Kjtson. 
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THE  presentation  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  Jannaiy  181 
of  a  further  '*  Correspondence  respecting  the  conditions  of  tk 
populations  of  Asiatic  Turkey/'  and  a  discussion  on  the  condituntf 
the  Christian,  races,  raised  by  ^Ir.  Bryce,  Mr.  lieveson-Gower,  He 
Stevenson,  and  others,  on  the  Vote  on  Account  on  March  lii,  ■ 
the  House  of  Commons^  are  evidences  that  this  unpalatable  sabjeekii 
still  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  conain: 
What  is  known  as  the  **  Armenian  Question,"  which  on^ht  to  inchk 
a  '*  Nestorian  Question,''  has  come  somewhat  more  to  the  front  in  tk 
last  twelve  months,  owing  to  certain  occurrences  in  ConstantizMl|k 
and  Erzeroom,  the  increased  activity  of  the  Armenian  Committeei  i 
London  and  other  European  cities,  and  the  large  scale  on  vhidii 
migration  of  Armenians  from  Turkish  into  Persian  territoiy  haa  ha 
contemplated,  and  all  but  carried  out. 

Unfortunately  for  the  populations    most    concerned,    whose 
happy   condition    is    of   sufficient   importance    to    warrant  reperiel 
reports  to  Parliament  upon  it,  and  repeated  representations  to 
Sublime   l^orte   by  our   Ambassador  at  Constantinople^  the  ww 
narrated — and  by  no  one  with  more  moderation  and  carefahiess  tlv 
the  late  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd — are  of  long  standing  and  chronic  chanclVf 
and  if  it  bo  urged  that  our  co-religionists  in  Asia  Minor  are  ind^ 
within  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which,  in  some  important  nnrtanilrt 
remains  unfulfilled,  and  that  the  Signatory  Powers  oneht  to  p0 
Turkey  to  carry  out  the  obligations  by  which  she  bonnd  herself  tJf 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  usual  reply  amounts  to  this,   **  Oh   no  ipi^ 
the  Christians  have  some  grievances,  but  they  are  alwaya  ffnunlfr 
and  the   accounts  are  very  much  exaggerated ;   beaidea,  it^s  tt  < 
story,  and  it*s  exasperating  to  hear  the  same  things  year  after  T 
and  nothing  can  he  done.'' 
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Furthennore,  while  the  N^storians,  Chaldeans^  or  Assyrians  (aa 
they  are  variously  called),  from  their  comparatively  small  numbers, 
general  povei-ty,  and  total  lack  of  mouth-piecee,  excite  no  interest  at 
all,  the  interest  felt  in  the  Armenians  ia  seldom  a  cordial  or  friendly 
jcme,  A  nation  of  four  millions,  with  a  history  which ^  for  splendour 
And  misery,  is  almost  unequalled,  one  of  the  keenest,  thriftiest,  most 
oommercial^  most  money-making  peoples  on  earth,  rich  often  where 
others  are  poor,  and  flourishing  where  others  fail,  keenly  alive  to 
opportunities,  with  an  intensely  national  and  clannish  spirit  venting 
itself  ill  claims  for  national  independence^  and  an  exasperating  asser- 
tion of  pride  of  race,  with  wealthy  colonies  in  the  cities  of  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  with  a  church,  hierarchy, 
cinlisation,  and  newspapers  of  their  own,  possessing  some  of  the  best 
equippi?d  and  most  efficient  educational  institutions  in  Asia,  and 
constituting  a  dfth  of  the  population  of  Constantinople,  where  a 
gorgeous  I*atriarch  represents  them  officially  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, the  Armeuians  cannot  be  ignored.  Bat  that  they  are  disliked 
in  the  East,  that  thowe  who  know  them  best  do  not  lore  them  most, 
and  that  people  in  this  country  who  know  them  not  at  all  have 
caught  the  tone  and  infection  of  distaste,  and  regard  tliem  as  ^'  a 
set  of  clever  rogues,"  is  certainly  true,  and  those  who  work  hardest 
for  their  welfare  are  inspired  rather  by  the  *'  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " 
fkhan  by  enthusiasm  for  the  race. 

In  fact,  the  Armenian  is  too  self-interested  to  be  lovable,  too 
politic  to  be  trusted,  too  proud  tu  be  patronised,  and  too  capable  and 
<xft6n  too  rich  to  be  despised. 

Again :  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into,  the 
**  Armenian  Question/*  if  indeed  it  has  attained  the  status  and 
dimensions  of  a  Question,  is  seldom  looked  at  on  its  merits,  or  by  the 
light  of  treaty  obligations,  but  has  occasionally  tended  to  fall  into 
ine  with  party  ([uestions.  Since  it  is  involved  with  the  great 
Eaatem  Question/*  on  which  controversy  once  raged,  there  is  a 
laager  of  its  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  party  politics,  and  as  a 
eaus  of  creating  an  embarrassing  situation. 

In  giving  a  few  of  my  own  experiences  and  impreesions  during  a 

,ey  of  two  and  lialf  months  through  Kurdistan  in  the  late  autumn 

early  i^inter  of  1890,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  I 

rossed   the    Perfo-Turkish   frontier   without   any   knowledge  of»   or 

st  in,  the  ''  Armenian  Question,"  that  so  far  from  banng  any 

1  interest  in   the  Armenians,  I  shared  the  common  prejudice 

fit  them,  that  I  was  not  corresponding  with  any  newspaper  or 

yine,  that  I  l>elong  to  no  political  party,  that  I  was  in  ignorance 

the  Erzeroom  troubles  and  other  recent  complications,  and  that  the 

le  object  of  my  journey  by  a  little  traversed  route  from  Urmi  to 

an    was   to    visit    the    Patriarch    of   the    Nestorian    Church,    and 
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Kochanes,  his  residence,  ooe  of  the  stations  of  *'  The  Archbishops 
Canterbury's  ilission  to  the  Assyrian  ChristianB/*  and  to  addostH 
Alpine  plants  to  my  collection.  So  far  as  I  aai  able  to  judgje^I 
entered  Turkey  as  a  neutral  and  impartial  observer. 

After   bpendiog  last  summer  among  the    Bakhtiarl   Lnn  m 
mountains  of    Luristan,  near    the    sources  of   the   Karun  and 
Diz,  where  scarcely  an  echo  of    European   interests   reached 
travelled    northwards,  via    Khuramabad,    Hamadan,     Sojbulak. 
Per&ian  Kurdistan  to  Urmi.    Here  there  were  mmours  indeed  that| 
country  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  frontier  was  increaaingly  dista 
and  that  the  Kurds  were  making  the  bye- road  by  which  I  desin 
travel  insecure   for  travellers,  but  it  was  impossible    to  antbenti 
them,  and    the  Governor   of  Urmi  was  either  unable  or  unwilli 
give  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Persian  Kurdistan  was  quiet,  and  the  30,000  ChristiaDS  who 
on  the   magniiic^^nt  Urnii   l^lain  and   its  slopes    have    little  to 
plain  of,  either  from  the  Shah's  Government  or  from  the  Kurds, ' 
having  been  taught  a  severe  lesson  by  the  Persians  ten  years  ago»  1 
settled  down  in  great  measure   to  pastoral  and   a^icultoral 
As  more  or  less  of  disorder  has  prevailed,  "  time  out  of  mind/*  oa| 
Turkish  side  of  the  frontier,  and  no  reliable  iafonnation  as   to 
disturbances  could  be  obtained,  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  jott 
and  left  Urmi  on  October  14,  a  Syrian  Qasha  or  priest,   who  i 
Turkish  subject  and  landholder^  as  well  as  a  learned  and  good  i 
accompanying  me  for  the  first  three  weeks  as  interpreter* 

I  travelled  to  Gawar,  not  by  the  direct  route,  but  by  a  perUoos^ 
difficult,  bridle  path  to  Marbisbu,  the  fii-st  Christian  village  in  Tn 
territory,  visiting  on  the  way  Hesso,  a  notorious  Kurdish   Beyj 
had  lately  been  implicated  in  some  very  shady  transactions,  in  i 
Christians  had  received  much  injury. 

Beyond  the  frontier  the  journey  became  risky,      A  horse  of  i 
was  taken,  but  was  restored.      Three  robberies  were  committed  ' 
day,  October  15,  on  the  road   from  Merwana  to  Marbishu,     Pe 
muleteers  would  not  pass  that  way  at  any  price,  and  my  loads  t 
taken  by  a  Kurd,  who  was  afraid  to  travel  with   Christians  eseepl] 
full  daylight.      On  that  first  day  the  air  was  thick  with  ramoarS|i 
of    them   well  founded,        1460   sheep    had   been   driven    off_ 
Marbishu  under  circumstances  which  were  then  under  in\ 
thirty  fat  sheep,  which  the  people  were  going  to  barter  for  wlnCi 
were  taken  on  the  morning  of   my  arrival ;  and   in  the  after: 
met  a  party  of  armed  Kurds  driving  off  some  of  the  Marbisht 
On  that  day's  march  1  had  from  two  to  eight  armed  guards 
village  to  another,  and  people  joined  my  caravan  for  the   aa 
protection  implied  by  the  presence  of  a  British  subject* 

A  short  distance  beyond  Marbishu  is  the  small  Chris* 
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Kyal,  whict  was  robbed  of  a  nnmb^r  of  sheep,  with  the  loss  of  a 
Hhepherd'fi  life,  the  night  after  I  passed  it.  The  road  crosses  a 
dangerous  pass,  and  then  descends  on  the  inoUntain*surronnded  Plain 
of  Gawar,  a  Paradise  of  fertility,  with  abundant  water,  and  a  rich 
black  soil,  capable  of  yielding  from  twenty  to  thirty  fold  to  the  culti- 
Y&tor.  On  this  is  the  town  of  Diza,  chiefly  Armenian,  It  is  the 
reaidence  of  a  Kaimakam,  a  t -nstoms  station,  and  a  military  post. 
There  are  twenty  Christian  villages  on  the  plain,  and  a  number  of 
Kurdish  hamlets  on  the  mountain  slopes  above  it.  Circumstances 
compelled  me  to  spend  nearly  a  week  among  the  villages  of  Gawar, 
and  to  become  deeply  interested  in  its  Christian  inhabitants,  who  are 
undoubtedly  quiet  and  industrious,  and  have  few  higher  aspirations 
than  to  be  let  a!one,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  first  house  I  lodged  in  was  that  of  a  man  who  commands 
'general  confidence,  an  ex-Malek,  or  head  man  of  the  ( Jawar  Christians, 
through  whom  all  official  communications  pass  between  them  and  the 
Goverament ;  the  second,  that  of  a  PariBb  priest ;  the  third,  that  of  a 
simple  cultivator.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversatiou  with  the  priests 
and  people,  and  with  the  present  3fahk,  a  man  who  is  I'epoted  to  have 
some  independence  and  force  of  character.  No  one  seemed  to  trust 
any  one.  These  conversations  were  chiefly  held  at  night  in  the  room, 
> granary,  or  stable,  in  which  I  lodged,  with  the  windows  filled  up 
with  sacks  of  straw,  and  a  watchman  posted  outside  the  door. 

Testimony  concurred  in  stating  that  the  garrison  of  Diza  had  been 
reduced  some  months  before  from  200  to  60  men,  that  the  insecurity 
^of  life  and  property  had  greatly  increased  during  the  summer,  and 
that  **  things  had  grown  veiy  much  worse  since  the  Erzeroom  troubles  ;  '* 
that  the  Kurds  had  grown  bolder  in  their  demands  and  depredations, 
and  more  reckless  of  human  life  ;  and  that  of  late  they  had  threatened 
them  (m  ChriMiatts,  saying  that  the  Government  would  approve  of 
**  their  getting  rid  of  them/' 

For  a  length  of  time*  and  daily  and  nightly  during  the  week  of 
tny  visit,  the  Plain  was  harried  by  the  Kurds.  Very  little  of  any 
^ralue,  the  people  said,  was  now  left  to  them,  and  the  bareness  and 
|K)verty  of  their  dwellings,  while  surrounded  with  possibilities  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  wealth,  tended  to  corroborate  their  state- 
nients.  ''  The  men  of  Government/^  they  all  said,  -*  are  in  partnership 
ith  the  Kurds,  and  receive  of  their  gains.  This  is  our  curse/'  They 
►brought   forward,  among  many   allegations  of  a  like  character,   the 

eharge  that  certain  carpets  taken  by  violence  by  the  Kurds  from , 

,re  to  be  seen  covering  the  floor  of ,  a  certain  official  in  Diza,* 

•  Tli«  roiuLtbitii*  to  which  1  became  a  listener  were  made  by  Jfmld*,  Bisljopi,  Piiesttf, 


i  with  HH  tj 
ng  which  «i: 
Some    iiJirMAii««>a 


thers.  Much  exaggeration  prevails*,  «ijd  the  same  atory  lit 
uons  a.s  there  are  narrators.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
sue  uDiler  mjovrn  obaervatian,  far  the  ftources  of  error  are 

iliiMolved    away    aader     investigation,    leaving    a    mer« 
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In  the  last  two  years,  ten  and  fifteen  loads  of  wheat  have  been  taken 
from  him,  and  four  four-feet  jars,  filled  with  oil  and  nyhan.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  sheep  have  also  been  taken  from  him  by  violence, 
And  the  night  I  lodged  in  liis  houHe,  53  of  the  village  sheep,  most  of 
which  were  his,  in  spite  of  guards  and  dogs,  were  driven  oft'  from  his 
yard,  leaving  him  with  bnt  fifteen.  I  was  awoke  by  the  disturbance, 
and  as  it  was  a  light  night,  saw  that  the  Kurds  who  attacked  the 
sheepfold  were  armed  with  modem  guns. 

On  the  night  that  I  lodged  in  the  granary  of  the  priest  of  Gah- 
goran,  in  a  semi-subterranean  dwelliDg,  which  includes  in  its  dark 
recesses  the  lining  room^  stabling,  granaries,  fee,  there  were  fourteen 
horses,  including  my  own,  and  several  buffaloes  in  the  stable  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  house.  Mar  Hhimun,  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
was  in  the  village  on  business,  and  of  the  many  strangers  who  had 
arrived  to  see  him,  over  twenty  were  lodged  in  the  priest's  house,  in 
the  living  room  alongside  the  stable.  About  midnight,  a  band  of 
Kurds  dug  through  the  roof,  witliin  a  few  feet  of  me,  into  another 
granary,  let  themst:*lves  down,  dug  through  the  wall  into  the  stable, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  driving  out  the  horses  through  the  common 
passage,  when  an  alarm  was  given,  and  twenty  hardy  mountaineers 
rushed  out  upon  them.  The  same  night,  though  it  was  light  and 
clear,  another  house  in  (lahgoran  was  dug  into,  and  a  valuable  horse 
belonging  to  a  man  in  the  Patriarch's  train  was  abstracted.  Zaptkks 
employed  by  the  village  at  a  high  price  to  watch  the  threshing  floor, 
and  my  own  Zaptoh  escort  were  close  at  hand.  The  same  night  a 
descent  was  made  on  the  neighbouring  vHllage  of  Vasivawa,  which  has 
suffered  severely. 

A  ve'y  well  dressed,  superior  looking  man  from  the  village  of  — — , 
on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  came  to  ask  me  to  put  hia  short  story 
into  **the  Consurs"  hands.  He  was  well  spoken  of  by  Mar  Gauriel 
and  others,  and  had  been  a  MaUJc, 

**  One  year  ago,"  ht*  said,  **  I  Iiad  BOO  Hheep.  Now  I  have  five,  all  the 
others  hiiVPf  breri  tjiken  by  \  iolenee  by  tht^  Al)a**i  chief  Ilaxela  Bey,  La^t  year 
Ilazela  Bey  caused  to  be  reaped  ou  my  fields  a  fpiantity  of  gia^s,  antl  Jiih 
senantH  to*ik  u  ijuiintity  of  my  wheat  just  iM^fore  ripening,  to  make  piircheil 
rorn  for  themselves.  They  set  ou  fir©  also  a  quantity  of  the  stolen  graaB. 
After  two  or  three  ilay.s,  Ilazela  Bt^y  sent,  saying,  *  Your  son  ha8  set  my  gra£B, 
on  fire/  1  swore  solemnly  tbat  my  son  had  not  done  it,  and,  by  the  head  of 
Mar  Hhimun,  he  was  far  away,  but  he  sei/^l  from  me  twenty-five  gold  lirat^ 
anrl  now  he  says,  *  Give  me  the  deeds  of  your  lands,  or  if  not  I  will  kill  you/** 

This  man  was  formerly  so  rich  that  he  entertained  travellers  and 
their  horses  at  all  times,  but  when  I  saw  him  he  was  begging  for 
wheat  in  Oabgoran  wherewith  to  make  bread. 

Women  and  girls,  especially  at  Charviva,  have  been  mal- 
treiited.  Fifteen  days  before  tliese  occurrences,  a  girl  ten  years  old 
going  out  from to  carry  bread  to  the  reapers  was  abducted  by 
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ions.  The  Kurdn  have'  caxTied  away  most  of  the  ^beep  and  goata^ 
beeides  t^iking  all  that  they  wished  to  hare,  and  they  entered  through  the 

houses,  phmdering  everji-hing^  and  burning  two  in .     Their  words  are 

*Give  or  Die/  I  petitioned  Government  regarding  the  oppre.ssions,  and 
Mohammed  Bey  came,  and,  by  threat  of  death,  he  got  my  se^il,  and  wi'ote 
in  my  nume  u  letter  saying  it  wa8  all  false,  there  were  no  oppressions,  anil 
he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  be  signed  it  with  my  seal,  and  it  went  to 
Stiimboiil.  My  seal  hiLS  now  been  for  one  year  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed 
Bey,  who  has  killed  about  tlurty  men  in  Berwar,  Three  months  ago  I  Eed 
to  fiave  my  life. 

**  Seventeen  years  ago  the  oppressions  have  begun  ;  but  it  wiui  but  ten 
yean<  ago  when  we  could  easily  keep  ourselves,  and  rait^  our  bread-    now  w© 

cannot.     In ,  five  years  ago,  all  had  plenty  of  drej^s  and  bread,  nnd 

everv^  family  kept  two  cows,  and  two  hundred  or  moi^  sheep.  But  now, 
when  I  visited  them,  I  would  sbume  U*  look  at  the  female  j*er«ons,  so  naked 
were  they,  and  iio  did  they  liide  theuibelves  for  shame  in  the  dark  j>arts  of 
the  houses,  for  theii*  dress  was  all  in  piece*?,  so  that  their  flewh  was  seen.  T 
was  thiiisty  and  asked  for  milk,  and  they  made  reply  :  *  Oh,  we  have  not  a 
CQ\\\  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat ;  we  forget  the  ta^t^  of  milk  !  *  anil  moAt 
ijf  their  tine  fields  were  gone  out  of  their  hands  by  opprension.*,  for  they 
could  no  longer  lind  money  whei*ewith  to  pay  taxes,  and  they  sold  them  for 
£i  vile  price. 

**  Kuuiani  was  the  l^eat  village  in  Sopana,  and  more  wealthy  than  any 
village  of  Kurds  or  of  Christians.  There  I  went  and  askeil  for  some  milk. 
Here  they  said,  *  Never  a  goat,  or  a  shec»p,  or  a  cow  have  we.'  But  as  1  hail 
gone,  I  met  u  tlock  of  three  hnndreti  tine  sheep,  and  1  asked,  *  To  whom 
belong  then  those  sheep?'  and  they  made  reply,  *  To  Ilassiin  Effendi  of 
Amaclia,  nnd  he  forces  on  us  to  feed  them  for  six  months  of  autumn  and 
winter.'  I  ask  of  all  the  famiUes  their  condition,  an*l  they  make  reply,  with 
many  teai*s,  *  All  that  we  bad  has  left  our  hands,  and  we  fear  for  our  lives 
now.     We  were  ricli,  now  we  have  not  bread  to  eat  from  day  to  day.' 

*'  Se^entct'n  yeai*s  ago  the  village  of  Borginish  had  iifty  families  of 
wealthy  villagers,  hut  now  I  only  tind  twelve,  and  those  twelve  coidil 
s^mrcely  find  bread.  1  bud  asked  bread  :  but  I  could  not  tiiid  it.  By  *lay 
their  things  were  t«keu  by  force  out  of  then*  houses;  at  night  their  sheep 
and  cattle  were  liriven  oiW  They  could  keep  notlung.  Utir  wheat,  our 
sheep,  our  butter  is  not  our  own*  The  chief,  Mohtunmed  liey,  and  his 
aerviiuts,  ask  of  us,  saying,  'Give,  or  we  will  kill  yuu.* " 

Qasha  .  the   J-rieet   of ^,  under  the  same   roof,  told  me 

that  a  certain  Bey  sent  for    mules  from  Qasha  Shapiia  and  his 

brother  Falda,  to  work  for  hitn.  These  brothers  answered,  **  We 
cannot,  for  sufficient  reason,  come  to  day  to  work  for  you,''  So  the 
servants  tnrned  back  to  their  lord,  saying,  '*  The  priest  did  not  give  his 
mules  and  did  not  come  to  work,"  The  chiefs  son  then  sent  nine 
men,  and  shot  Qasha  Shapira  and  Falda  dead  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mother  and  the  priest's  wife  and  children.  These  now  depend  for 
their  bread  on  alms* 

^'  Last  spring  the  Christiaas  chose  a  young  man,  Rabbon.  speaking 
and  writing  Turkish  well,  to  be  their  Mftkk  at  A  madia.  Then  they 
sent  him  to  Mar  Shimon  in  the  month  of  March,  and  Mar  Shiranu 
sent  him  to  Bashkala,  to  show  his  petition  for  appointment,  and  the 
Paaha    gave   him  a   letfcer  of    appointment,  and   sent  him    back  to 


'dso 
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Amadia.  For  fotir  montts  he  was  Malek,  then  going  down  from 
Amadia  to  Dairie  the  Kurds  shot  him  dead,  and  one  with  him 
passed  on  to  Dairie  saying,  *  Come,  bring  Rablx)n  ;  he  is  murdered,' 
This  they  did^  that  no  Christian  thereafter  should  be  a  MolrJc  to  speik 
on  behalf  of  ChriBtians/' 

One  mode  of  oppression  much  complained  of  is  the  unjust  seizar? 
of  lands  and  the  taking  of  those  title  deeds  [hH^hani^  by  force,  which 
were  granted  to  the  peasants  who  were  occupying  the  lands  wlien  tbe 
Osmanlis  took  the  country.  Katranes,  Shmonenes,  Akah wanes, 
SaTBSj  Dares,  Hozi,  and  Arji,  were  among  tlie  villages  mentioned  m 
having  suffered  from  this  form  of  tyranny.  In  Dares,  for  example 
Tamaragha  Bey  tried  to  force  the  people  to  give  up  their  deeds  and 
lands,  but  they  refused.  After  they  had  harvested  their  grass  %vA 
wheat,  he  sent  his  servants  and  set  thi»rn  on  fire.  The  Government 
of  J  >iza  was  petitioned  by  them,  and  through  the  influence  of  a  good 
Mohammedan  Tameragha  Eey  was  arrested,  but  was  liberated  with- 
out any  punishment.  After  that  he  threatetied  them  so  severely 
that  they  fled  from  their  village  and  were  away  for  a  year,  but  on  the 
Government  promising  them  protection  if  they  would  re^occnpy  their 
houses  and  cultivate  their  fields,  they  returned.  *' Then,"  said  my 
informant,  **  Tameragha  Bey  came  and  dwelt  in  Dares,  and  now  each 
field  that  hath  the  richest  soil  he  taketh  it  and  cultivateth  it  for  him- 
self, and  as  if  he  were  their  rightful  lord  he  seizeth  a  tenth 
<)f  their  produce.  So  they,  being  under  his  oppression  from  living 
among  them,  are  like  sheep,  helpless,  and  can  from  fear  make 
no  more  petitions,  and  he  now  threatens  to  take  their  deeds  hv 
force." 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  obsen^ed  that  the  authorities  made  a  shoir 
of  interference — in  others  the  Beys  have  been  allowed  forcibly  to  seize 
the  lands  and  the  deeds,  in  some  cases  receiving  a  ransom  for  both, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shmonenes,  where,  in  spite  of  kockajii^  the  lands 
were  seized,  and  a  tenth  of  the  produce  exacted  ;  but  last  year  the 
people  with  the  help  of  Mar  Shimun  petitioned,  and  got  rid  of 
Hassanagha,  their  oppressor,  by  paying  twenty-five  fumans. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  the  number  of  Nestor ian  Christians 
onder  Turkish  rule  is  over  80,000,  They  are  chiefly  in  the  vH^tfti 
of  Van,  and  in  the  saiuljak  of  Hakkiari.  It  is  less  common  for  the 
Rayahs  to  own  the  village  lands  than  to  be  the  dependants  or  seris 
of  a  resident  Kurdish  afjka  or  master.  In  either  case  their  condition 
is  miseral^le,  for  they  have  pmtikalUj  no  rights  which  a  Kurd  or 
Turk  is  bound  to  respect.  In  some  of  their  Tillages^  as  has  been 
stated  with  regard  to  Gawar,  they  are  now  absolutely  withoul  di0 
means  of  paying  taxes,  and  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  thf 
iiecessaries  of  life,  though  their  industry  produces  abundance,  Thert 
*e»n  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  locjil  authorities  always   side  wiUi 
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the  Kurds  against  the  Christians,  and  connive  at  their  oppressions 
Imd  outrages. 

A  remark  of  Vice-Consul  Devey  in  a  dispatch  i<y  Colonel  Cliermside 
(Tnrkey  No*  1,  1880,  p.  51)  is  sufficientJy  erplanatory  of  the^  attitude 
of  raosfc  of  the  local  Governments.  IZeferring  to  a  well-known  and 
fierious  affair,  he  writes :  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mosnl 
Govern oient  ....  rather  led  the  Kurds  to  believe,  ihoufjh  witftout 
iotiUiii(tin*j  thevisehys  to  any  orrrl  ad  or  dtf^laration^  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  attack  the  Nestorians**" 

Squeezed  between  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  Kurds  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Turkish  officials,  who  undoubtedly  connive  at  out- 
rages, so  long  as  the  victims  are  Christians,  the  condition  of  these 
Syrians  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  on  earth.  Their  own  notion  is 
that  they  have  l>een  delivered  over  to  the  Kurds  to  be  gxadaally  and 
quietly  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  the  scandal  of  a 
maaaacre.  They  have  no  xvepresentatives  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  no  commercial  instincts  and  habits  like  the  Anuenians. 
They  are  simple,  grossly  ignorant,  harmless,  helpless  shepherds  and 
cultivators,  clinging  passionately  to  the  fragments  of  a  faith  which 
they  have  received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  aliens  by  race  and 
creed,  without  a  rich  or  capable  man  among  them,  hemmed  in  by 
fiome  of  the  most  inacxjessible  of  mountain  ranges,  and  by  their 
oppressors,  the  Kurds  ;  without  a  leader,  adviser,  or  friend,  rarely 
visited  by  travellers,  with  no  voice  which  can  reach  Europe,  with  a 
present  of  intolerable  Ixmdage,  and  a  future  without  light. 

After  many  di8Sculties,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  route,  and 
the  objection  of  the  Julamerk  muleteers  to  travel  by  it,  I  rode  in 
five  days  to  Van,  not  by  Bashkala,  but  by  a  mountain  road,  on  which 
are  several  Christian  villages,  such  as  Kotranes,  Merwanen,  and  Khan- 
jarak.  On  the  way,  on  two  occasions,  parties  of  Knnls  thought  that 
my  caravan  would  pmve  an  easy  prey,  but  my  Zopii'^h  escort  showed 
great  pluck,  and  drove  off  four  times  their  number.  The  Kurds 
evidently  do  not  wish  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Government. 
An  attack  was  made  as  it  was  growing  dark  by  several  well 
mounted  Kurds,  each  armed  with  two  guns,  and  a  number  of 
other  weapons.  They  rode  in  among  the  mules  as  if  to  drive  them 
off  sbgly,  and  obviously  did  not  see  the  Government  uniform  till  they 
were  actually  among  us.  Itj  and  the  Snider  rifles,  had  an  immediate 
effect,  and  they  rode  off,  leaving  me  to  consider  how  far  the  Porte 
has  the  power  (if  it  had  the  wnll)  to  rt^presa  them,  by  placing  strong 
military  posts  in  the  disturbed  districts.  Beyond  Kasrik  Kala  we 
met  some  muleteers,  who,  an  hour  before,  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  of  their  mules,  saddles,  blankets,  and  outer  clothing. 

The  villages  of  Kotranes  and  Khanjarak  had  suffered  severely. 
At  Khanjarak,  a  wretched  AjTnenian  village,  where  people  seemed  in 
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alsject  terror,  twenty-three  sheep  were  driven  off  by  an  armed  piitjr 

of  Kurds  the  night  I  was  there,  Kotranes  is  one  of  the  villages  it 
which  the  peasants  have  had  considerable  trouble  abont  their  lanck, 
and  have  only  partially  got  rid  of  an  unjnst  claim  npOQ  them  bf 
paying  what  is  for  them  a  crushing  ransom.  The  hamlets  of  Upper 
Berwar,  of  which  Kotranea  is  one,  are  ail  soffeHng  from  tin 
Kurds, 

The  statement  concurred  in  by  the  Kotranes  men  is  this,  *'  Wh«i 
the  Osmanli  Government  came  and  began  to  sell  the  lands,  oarfatlieEf 
bought  their  fields,  and  got  l*ocka7ii  for  them.  Three  years  igo, 
Aroar  Eftendi,  a  man  of  Jnlamerk,  8aid,  *  When  the  Kurds  were  hm 
Norullah  Bey,  the  chief,  gave  this  village  for  my  father.  I  am  its  owner* 
So  he  made  himself  our  oppressor,  and  began  to  take  a  tenth  of  our 
wheat  a.s  our  rightful  lord,  but  we  came  to  Mar  Shimun,  and  he  I 
made  petition  for  us  to  Government,  and  he  got  our  rights  back  from 
our   oppressor.     We  paid   150   tnmans   (about  £50).       There  is  hew 

among  us  a  man  named .      Six   years  ago  he  had  800  sheep^  M 

buffaloes,  20  buffalo  cows,  and  40  oxen,  and  his  house  was  full  rf 
©very  good  thing.  Now,  because  of  the  Kurds,  he  has  but  eigW 
Bheep^  one  ox,  and  one  oow,  and  has  borrowed  for  taxes  more  than  in 
his  lifetime  he  can  pay.  The  oppressors  of  Kotranes  are  iht 
Artochians  (nomadic  Kurds),  and  certain  Julamt^rk  men.  Our  thingi 
are  taken  from  us  by  ^  demand,'  and  by  violence  in  the  night.'^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  man  referred  to,  I  occupied  his  house,  whkk 
was  bare  and  empty  indeed. 

Between  Kotranes  and  Van^  I  left  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Syrians,  and  entered  Armenia,*  or  rather  that  part  of  Kurdistan  whieli 
is  peopled  by  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  A  few  villtiges  of 
Circassians  help  to  make  up  the  population.  The  Armenians  genera% 
live  in  villages  by  themselves,  which  cluster  about  churches,  more  or 
less  distinguishable  from  the  hovels  which  surround  them.  But  therf 
are  also  mixed  villages,  in  which  Turks  and  Armenians  are  very  near 
neighbours. 

The  village  Turk,  as  he  is  described  by  men  well  acquainted  wilfc 
him,  and  speaking  his  language,  and  as  I  saw  him  on  a  journey  of 
more  than  COO  miles,  is  a  manly,  hospitable,  hard-working,  kindly. 
fairly  honest  fellow  ;  very  domestic,  cheerful,  attached  to  his  coimtiy, 
kind  to  animals,  courageous^  usually  a  monogamist,  and  usually,  aldO^ 

*  Armenia  is  a  |>rohibitefl  word,  and  ha.s  ceased  to  be  *'  a  geographic4il  expresatoo." 
CycloimHiijui  cotitainiiig  articles  on  Armenia,  and  scliool  books  with  any  Elusions  %» 
Armenian  history,  or  to  tlje  geography  of  any  district  referred  to  as  Armpr--  -'-  r^t 
allowed  to  enter  Eastern  Asia  Minor,     No  forei^jn  maps  of  Asia  Minor  wli  ik 

the  Provicrc  of  Armenia  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  foreign  schools  or   .  t*r 

retained  in  the  country.     In  February  1890,  the  ilirectors  of  the  Armenian  sch(x**  •* 
Krsteroom  jiroposed  to  g^ive  an  amateur  entertainment  for  the  ben  ell  t  of  its  fundfl. 
peruiisf^ion  of  tlie  local  Government  was  a#ked  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  was  refiifi 
the  ground  that  the  entertainment  wa^^  to  be  in  the  Armenian  language. 
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very  attentive  to  his  religiauB  duties.     He  is  a  man  in  whom  there  is 
eplendid  material** 

The  yiUage  Armenian  and  the  village  Turk  in  the  minced  villages 
get  on  tmrly  well  together,  though  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  an 
instinctire  dislike  between  them,  and  that  the  Turk  has  all  the 
contempt  of  race  and  creed  for  the  Christian  peasant.  I  never  heard 
any  complaints  made  of  the  Turkish  peasants  by  the  Armenians^  and 
had  there  been  anything  to  complain  of,  it  would  cert*wnly  have 
reached  my  ears* 

The  Christians^  who  are  all  ArmeDiana  by  race  in  that  part  of 
Kurdistan,  live  chiefly  on  the  plains  and  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  and 
are  engaged  in  paetoral  and  agricultural  pursuits.  They  dwell  with 
their  animals  in  low,  dark,  semi-subterranean  hovels.  The  men  are 
mdnstrious^  thrifty,  money-loving,  clannish,  domestic,  and  are  not 
given  to  vices,  except  that  of  drinking,  when  they  have  the  means  and 
opportiinity.  The  peasant  women  are  hard-working,  industrious, 
chaste,  and  gossiping.  Both  sexes  are  hardy,  dirty,  avaricious,  and 
superstitious,  and  ages  of  oppression  have  developed  in  them  the  usual 
faults  of  oppressed  Oriental  peoples.  All  are  grossly  ignorant.  All 
cling  desperately  to  their  historic  church,  which  is  chiefly  represented 
among  them  by  priests  scarcely  less  ignorant  than  themselves.  Their 
bishops  constitute  their  only  aristocracy • 

Of  the  world  which  lies  outside  the  sanJjak  in  which  they  live,  they 
know  nothing.  The  Sultan  is  to  them  a  splendid  myth,  to  whom  they 
owe,  and  are  ready  to  pay,  a  loyal  allegiance.  Government  is  repre- 
sented to  them  by  the  tax-gatherer  and  his  frequent  brutalities.  Of 
justice,  the  moat  priceless  product  of  good  government,  they  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  may  be  bought,  and  that  they  ai'e  too  poor  to 
buy  it.  The  new  Code,  under  which  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  is 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Koran, 
to  the  practice  of  centuries,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Kurds,  aud  to  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  those  who  administer  it,  is  practically  a 
<Iead  letter.  Of  protection  from  oppression,  robbery,  and  outrage, 
they  have  little  or  none. 

"  Their  sufferings  at  present  proceed  from  three  distinct  causes  : — 

1,  The  insecurity  of  their  lives  and  properties,  owing  to  the  habitual 
fuvagea  of  the  Kurds. 

2*  The  insecurity  of  their  persons,  and  the  absence  of  all  liberty,  of 
thought  and  action  (except  the  exercise  of  public  worship). 

*It  gives  me^reat  pleasure  («  writi**  ilmt  though  I  often  lodjred  in  purely  Turkish 
vlUices,  and  wu^  iu  &  great  mcji^urc!  dcpoudont  on  Torkii  a«  tinileteers  guides,  aad 
^Sapiiihi,  as  wt*U  a^  for  eight  watchmen  and  tho  necessaries  of  life,  though  I  slept  in  a 
amkll  teol  amon^  the  houses  in  the  long  winter  nights,  though  I  hiul  only  Chrbtiau 
•ar?VDts,and  though  as  a  Christian  woman  I  must  hava  heen  more  or  Icn^s  obnoxiouJi  to 
tbem,  I  never  met  with  a  single  instance  of  incivllit j,  either  in  word  or  act,  nor,  so  far 
as  X  CAn  DOW  recollect,  of  marked  extortion  or  injustice. 
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are    turning  vaguely  with  an  expectation  of  deliverazice. 
<'  Erzeroom  troubles "  they  had  heard,  and  attributed    to  th 
increased  audacity  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  increasing^  xaiseiy 
own  condition. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  long  winter  e 
which  I  spent  among  them  in  their  stables,  they  talked  to  m< 
and  frankly.  There  were  no  reasons  why  it  should  be  othem 
my  Zaptich  escort  was  rarely  present,  and  my  servants  weie  Chi 
If  they  spoke  frankly,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  At 
peasant  is  as  destitute  of  political  aspirations  as  he  is  igno 
political  grievances  ;  that  if  he  were  secured  against  the  attac 
ravages  of  the  Kurds,  he  would  be  as  contented  as  he  is  lo; 
industrious ;  that  his  one  desire  is  ''  protection  from  the  Knrdi 
from  the  rapacity  of  minor  officials,  with  secnrity  for  li 
property.  Not  on  a  single  occasion  did  I  hear  a  wish  expresi 
political  or  administrative  reform,  or  for  Armenian  independen 

The  peasants  are  ''  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  the  peacefal 
ment  of  material  good  is  their  idea  of  an  earthly  Paradise. 

ISABELX.A  L.  BlBl 

*  Extract  from  a  Minute  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  KordivtaQ.     '*  WUll 

Turkey,  No.  1  (1890-91)  p.  80. 
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IT  is  a  gi*eat  pity,  and  I  humbly  submit  a  great  mistake,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  publish  his  revised  echetae  of  Home> 
Rule  for  Ireland,  The  original  plan  was  *'  cast  to  the  winds  "  fiv© 
years  ago,  and  the. country  was  informed  that  its  authors  would  re- 
consider the  particular  method  by  wtich  the  main  purpose  in  view 
inight  best  be  attained,  and  were  ready  to  regard  favourably  any 
reasonable  modification  designed  in  the  same  spirit.  One  dai*iDg 
amendment,  going  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  plan,  has  been 
publicly  accepted,  and  the  original  Bill  no  longer  holds  the  fields 
What  does  hold  the  field  ?  It  is  a  serious  trouble  and  perplexity  to 
Irish  Nationalists  just  now  that  they  cannot  answer  this  fjurstion. 

In  public  affairs  no  one  likes,  any  more  than  in  the  littb  transactions 
of  daily  commerce,  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  The  ardour  with  which 
%  great  purpose  is  pursued  is  apt  to  bear  a  strict  proportion  to  its 
ieitaUigibilit}^  the  mass  of  its  supporters.  It  has  been  elevated  into 
m  newspaper  axiom  that  Englishmen  do  not  pursue  ideals  but 
serviceable  practical  results.  It  was  not  for  parliamentary  reform  in 
the  abstract,  but  for  a  specific  franchise  and  the  clean  sweep  of 
Schedule  A.,  that  they  were  moved  to  such  a  profound  national 
enthusiasm  in  1830,  Thf  working  classes  did  not  organise  and 
jigitate  a  little  later,  and  even  conspire  and  fight  here  and  thi-re,  for 
Hie  vague  promise  of  radical  reform,  but  for  the  11  vr  well*understood 
points  of  their  Charter,  which,  though  they  were  "  bogirs  '*  in  that 
day  have  since  become,  one  by  one,  or  are  soon  about  to  become,  the 
law  of  England.  It  was  not  for  some  shadowy  theory  of  Free  Trad© 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagtie  contended,  and  it  may  Ije  safely  aasuiued 
that  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Cheahire  and  Lancashire 
would  never  have  plunged  their  hands  into  their  pockets^  and  f  undflbed 
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If  that  method  b©  altogether  impossible  for  Anstralia,  why  is  it  con* 
sidered  suitable  for  Ireland  ?  Ireland  is  not  a  modern  colony,  but  an 
ancient  nation  ;  it  hag  more  popalation  than  the  Sonfchem  continent 
and  all  it>s  adjoining  islands ;  it  had  a  local  Parliament  when  the  Dutch 
discovered  New  Holland,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
an  independent  Parliament  when  Captain  Cook  first  landed  there 
and  re-named  it  AnstraUa  a  century  since;  it  has  sent  armies  of 
splendid  courage  and  unbroken  fidelity  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Empire  and  reared  a  line  of  statesmen,  from  Burke  to  Pluuket, 
to  guard  its  interests  in  peace  and  war,  and  may  claim,  I  hombly 
submit,  to  be  treated  at  least  as  well  as  a  British  colony.  This 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  its  fate  hitherto.  The  last 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  framed  by  a  Cabinet  and  afterwards  over- 
hauled by  a  prodigious  plenipotentian^  Round  Table  Conference*  in 
which  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  Irish  Nationalist  or  Irish  Catholic. 
In  its  construction  (it  is  asserted  by  persons  in  a  good  position  to 
know  the  facts)  not  one  of  either  class  was  ever  consulted  as  amicuH 
curiie^  though  Thomas  O'Hagan  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
Charles  Russell  Attorney-General  for  England.  The  scoffing  genius  of 
Swift  would  have  found  such  a  method  of  planting  Home  Rule  among 
a  people  worthy  to  be  embalmed  in  '^  GulIiver^s  Travels,"  and  the  memory 
of  it  may  justify  a  little  anxiety  and  p<^rturbation  at  present, 

My  appeal  is  to  English  Home  Rulers,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  observing  that  it  is  their  interest  as  mach  as  ours  that  the  policy 
adopted  in  this  difficulty  should  be  a  prudent  one.  They  have 
generously  committed  themselves  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  as  it 
concerns  their  honour  that  the  settlement,  whenever  it  is  made,  should 
be  successful  and  permanent,  we  natnrally  count  on  them  to  help  us 
to  make  it  so*  Is  it  a  platitude  to  insist  that  it  can  neither  be 
successful  nor  permanent  unless  it  be  well  considered  and  just  ?  It  is 
here  and  now  that  a  thousand  dangers  may  be  barred.  That  **  stitch 
in  time,"  (frtjnmmtifm  ad  JttJtciioH,  which  the  homely  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  has  bequeathed  us,  was  never  more  applicable  than  to  this  case. 

Let  me  run  over  a  few  of  the  dangers  which  spring  directly  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  forthcoming  Bill.  The  most 
obvious  danger  arises  from  the  use  Jlr.  Parnell  makes  of  the  fact  in 
Ireland,  He  has  so  successfnlly  misrepresented  Mr.  Gladstone's 
intentions,  that  a  large  number  of  honest  ill-informed  Irishmen  are 
persuaded  that  his  Home  Kale  Bill  will  be  a  mockery  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  told  so  week  after  week  by  a  man  whom  they 
were  long  taught  to  reverence,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  serious  effect 
IB  produced  when  there  is  no  adequate  reply  forthcoming.  The 
adequate  and  overwhelming  reply  would  be  the  production  of  a  Bill 
which  flatly  contradicted  his  representations.  This  danger,  let  me 
note,   is  not  a  sentimental  but  a  very  poeitive  one.     These  deluded 

VOL*  LIX.  2  V 
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men,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tories,  may  win  an  embarxassiiig  number  tf 
seats  at  the  general  election.  The  Sligo  contest  is  not  calculated  to 
dissipate  this  apprehension,  and  it  has  plainly  become  a  liak  not  to  k 
disregarded. 

But  difliculties  of  a  graver  kind  than  any  heard  on  platfonnS} 
because  they  represent  sober  and  genaine  scrnples,  are  mooted  in  tk 
conversation  of  thoiightfal  men.     Here  are  some  of  them  : 

I.  Are  there  to  be  two  Houses  of  Legislatore  in  the  Irish  Parliamai^ 
or  only  one  ?  If  there  be  but  one  what  security  can  be  profidd 
against  headlong  legislation  destructive  to  the  rights  of  minoritiei? 
I  never  met  any  man  experienced  in  Parliamentary  aflbira  who  U 
the  least  doubt  that  a  single  Chamber  is  an  instrament  nnfit  to  wod 
responsible  government  and  liable  to  dangerous  irreignlaritiea.  Tilt 
plan  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  former  lUll  provided  neither  a  single  ChimlKr 
nor  two  Chambers,  but  a  compromise  between  the  two.  But  snrelf  it 
is  not  a  new  and  complicated,  but  a  simple  and  familiar,  system  tiuft 
suits  a  people  who  have  not  for  three  generations  had  any  ezperienof 
of  parliamentary  government  at  home. 

II.  Mr.  Gladstone  designs  to  provide  adequate  securities  fat  fle 
I^rotestant  minority,  but  how  can  he  do  so  with  a  single  Chamber? 
A  property  qualification  might  protect  landlords,  but  would  be  no  » 
to  the  l^resbyterian  farmer  in  Ulster,  who  loves  landlords  as  littk 
as  a  southern  peasant  does.  Home  Rule  will  not  faring  peace  ti 
Ireland  unless  the  minority  are  satisfied,  and  Home  Rulers  have  tt» 
highest  interest  in  satisfying  them.  If  any  Liberal  statesman  ha 
devised  an  adequate  method,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  jureaenfc  i 
deliberately,  and  with  ample  time  for  inquiry,  to  the  men  it  is  intfn^ 
to  protect  ?  Their  first  feeling  will  be  distrust,  and  it  will  need  Urn 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  fairest  scheme.  I  will  venture  to  quote  is 
this  relation  two  paragraphs  I  formerly  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a  fsr 
constitution,  which  I  can  afiirm  represent  the  wishes  of  some  of  ill 
best  Nationalists  in  Ireland  : — 

*•  I  di-^iif  in  >imjile  ;r<K)(l  faith,  without  any  arriere  pena&e,  to  oontent  ny 
rrott*st:int  fellow-ctnnitrvmf n,  by  niakin«r  religious  liberty,  private  prapotf. 
tlu*  aduiini>ti'atiun  of  justice,  and  the  peai*e  of  a  mixed  conununitvas  flileS 
1  ivland  as  tliey  aif  anywliei-e  undor  the  sky ;  to  make  the  subetitnticm  d  » 
Cfltic  or  Catholic  a.NCvndfncy  for  tlie  Pi-otestant  ascendency,  which  hasbHi 
haiipily  ovi'i'thi*o>\  n.  ini[X)Nsil)le ;  to  ci-eate  a  native  Legislature  in  whiditk 
whole  nation  shall  In?  adcnjuately  n^pi-esented,  where  the  ezpexienoe  •i' 
discipline  of  the  1  tetter  tniined  minority  may  unite  with  the  panionste dsat 
uf  the  majority  (in  whom  siiHering  hsLs  been  the  nurse  of  patriotism)  to ni* 
up  their  rountr}-  anew.  I  desire,  0>io  conh,  to  secure  not  the  trimnik  i 
one  pii-ty  over  another,  hut  the  unity  and  jvace  of  the  entire  peopfeaitv 
i>land.  Without  peace  at  home  national  pi-ospenty  is  impoanbley  vbtoiv 
institution>  we  may  ci-esite  ;  and  the  primai^'  condition  of  imfitf^n]  paM* 
that  we  shall  recogniae  the  fact  tliat  the  Irish  nation  is  not  homoMiMOtf  hi 
heterogeneous :  that  it  is  composed  of  various  races,  cteeda^  aaa  ioli 
each  of  which  kis  an  absolutely  equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  tiM  fr 
to  the  enjoymenl  oi  ai\  t\ie  t\^U  vca^^srw^^^a  ^  citiiens ; 
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constiiutly  ackuovvlml^'e  and  aco  upon  the  priJiciplc  thnt  in  all  public  att*iirs, 
from  ihi*  parLnli  to  the  Parliament,  it  is  the  bigheiit  interest  of  the  coimtry 
tlmt  the  majority  und  the  minority  sihould  be  fully  represented,  and  neither 
of  them  suppresse<l  nor  overborne." 

The  second  paragraph  suggests  the  principle  on  which  the  attempt 
ought  to  be  made.  If  it  appears  to  allude  to  recent  events  it  ia  only 
because  it  anticipated  them,  for  it  was  printed  in  this  Review  nearly 
four  years  ago  : — 

**  The  only  method  of  protecting  the  minority  hitherto  proposed  has  been 
to  limit  the  functioniii  of  the  new  Legifslature  and  Executive ;  either  to  retain 
them  in  leading-strinj^s  or  to  withhold  from  them  the  onUnar)^  agents  for 
executing  their  orders ;  in  short,  to  make  them  powerless  to  do  much  good 
in  order  that  they  may  he  able  to  do  no  wrong.  Thiw  method  was  not 
acceptable  to  any  one  in  Ireland.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  minority^  and  it 
would  have  exa>;perated  the  new  Legislature.  Ibul  it  been  adopted,  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  degi-aded  in  the  eye*s  of  the  people  from  the 
beginning,  and  new  j^truggles  for  tlie  rights  witliheld  woidd  have  immediately 
commenced.  A  half-meaisure  must  inevitiibly  shai'e  the  fate  of  all  the  half- 
measures  ami  *|uarter-meiLsnre:3  which  have  preceded  it.  A  wiser  ajid  Aider 
method  of  acting,  in  my  opinion,  w*ould  be  to  erejile  a  Legislature  and 
Executive  which  from  their  chanicter  might  be  safely  trusted  tc3  exercise  all 
the  powei^  which  the  Austi'aliau  and  Oanadiiin  Parliaments  enjoy.  If  this 
ct*n  be  done  it  would  manifestly  furnish  a  perfect,  and  perhaps  the  only 
perfect,  guarantee.  Commit  your  interests,  not  to  an  agent  who  is  hand 
cuffed,  and  under  surveillance,  but  to  one  in  whom  you  are  able  to  place 
UbeiTil  contidence.  Create  a  Parliament  and  Government  which  you  can 
trust,  and  trust  them  at*cordingly.  The  fundamental  secuiity  for*  sober, 
oiHlercnl  lil»erty  must  reside  in  the  character  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  idle 
to  look  for  it  anywhere  else.  And  this  safest  and  best  method  is  also  tho 
simplest  in  form  and  probably  the  easiest  to  attain.  The  hulk  of  the  nation 
would  view  with  natuml  displeasure  any  sacrifice  of  their  rights  made  to 
panii>er  the  prejudice  or  pei-sonal  caprice  of  Engllnh  ptjHticians,  but  they  will 
be  ready,  I  am  persuaded,  to  make  ample  concessiona  in  pLicate  and  content 
their  own  countrymen,'* 

In  this  crucial  question  of  the  minority,  there  is  a  meUiod  of  con- 
tenting them  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  statesmen,  but  is  not  unworthy,  I  think,  of  their  notice.  In 
Switzerland,  a  country  moi*e  divided  by  race  and  religion  than  Ireland, 
the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Cantons  the  settlement  of  certain  questions 
on  which  angry  contests  arose,  and  they  are  settled  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  district.  When  local  government  is  established  in 
Ireland,  and  Provincial  Councils  are  erected  above  the  County 
Councils,  the  former  might  get  the  powers  of  Cantonal  Councils,  and 
settle  many  burning  questions  satisfactorily*  If  they  were  elected 
on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  they  would  approach 
as  near  to  a  just  and  adequate  mirror  of  public  opinion  in  each 
province  respectively  as  can  ever  be  attained. 

Ill,  What  is  to  be  the  number  of  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament  ?j 
The  last  Bill  proposed  three  hundred,  but  three  hundred  is  a  larger 
number  than  we  need,  or  can  conveniently  supply.  It  ia  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  scale  adopted  in  other  self-governed  countriea  with  a 
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similar  papulation.  That  scale  would  suggest  a  hundred  membm 
for  the  popular  Chamber,  and  forty  or  fifty  for  the  other.  A  smili 
legislature  may  hope  to  Ihscome  a  deliberative  assembly  of  thaughtfnl 
men ;  a  large  one  is  apt  to  grow  a  mob,  too  crowded  for  delibemticm, 
and  only  accepting  or  rejecting  measures  from  party  instructions.  And 
as  payment  of  meoibers,  which  accompanien  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment everywhere  but  in  England j  will  be  indispensable  in  a  poor 
country  like  Ireland,  a  large  number  of  members  will  increase  un- 
necessarily the  public  burden.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
need  for  furnishing  so  large  a  number  as  three  hundred  has  been  nude 
the  justification  for  proposing  to  cat  down  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  a  mere  handfuK  In  the  Act 
of  Union  the  proportion  of  Ireland  is  fixed  at  a  hundred  memberf, 
and  unless  that  Act  is  to  be  repealed  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  n amber 
undiminished.  For  my  own  part,  if  Ireland  received  an  adequftto 
constitution,  I  should  be  content  without  any  members  at  Westminster 
until  the  empire  gets  federated.  But  if  Ireland  is  to  continQd 
responsible  for  imperial  interests,  our  proportion  of  representatives  muit 
not  fall  short,  of  our  just  share.  Why  should  it  ?  The  impatience 
which  some  British  members  exhibit  to  dLminish  the  accidental  exces» 
which  Ireland  is  said  to  enjoy  at  present,  contrafita  unpleasantly  with 
their  equanimity  when  the  excess  was  the  other  way.  For  halli 
century  between  the  tirst  Keform  Bill  and  the  last,  Ireland  mi 
shamefully  under^represented,  but  I  cannot  recall  any  British  attempt 
to  equalise  the  balance. 

IV.  A  more  urgent  €|uestion  than  any  of  these  is  the  fiscal  relatioo 
of  Ireland  to  the  empire.  How  is  that  to  be  de^t  with  in  the  Home 
Rule  scheme  ?  We  are  confessedly  overtaxed,  and  if  this  wtom 
be  not  redressed,  Home  Eule  may  leave  us  poor  and  helpless.  Fiw 
institutions  make  nations  happy,  but  do  not  necessarily  make  them 
prosperous.  During  the  last  ten  years  1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  France 
and  Italy  j  the  first  has  a  government  which  is  commonly  regarded  w 
the  perfection  of  liberty,  a  democratic  republic  \  the  other  has  a  f«e 
and  sovereign  parliament  more  completely  master  of  Italian  interests, 
interior  and  exterior,  than  ours  can  hope  to  be  of  Irish  interests  uodcr 
Home  Rule ;  but  the  peasantry,  especially  in  Italy,  are  miseraUT 
lodged,  rudely  clothed,  underfed,  and  have  to  toil  incessantly  dariof 
all  the  hours  that  the  sun  shines,  because  they  are  overloaded  wili 
taxes.  What  ought  to  be  their  savings  flows  into  the  public  Treasuiv* 
If  our  financial  relations  with  England  be  not  reconsidered  and  iiol 
on  a  fair  and  honest  basis  it  is  insanity  to  hope  that  Home  Rule  i 
peasant  proprietorship  superadded  to  it,  will  make  us  pr__ 
Under  such  an  unequal  burthen  we  may,  notwithstanding  the 
institutions,  be  the  serfs  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  money- lend«?i,  « 
many  of  the  farmers  of  free  France  and  free  Italy  undeniably  are. 

Irish  statists  have  d^mou^li^Xft^  VW\.  wsi^e  the  Union  Ireland  kitf 
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been  subjected  to  &  series  of  financial  exactions  beside  which  our 
political  Government  under  Coercion  Acts  and  Special  (hanging) 
CommisaioDs  was  merciful. 

Bat  the  case  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Iri^h  experts.  The 
most  eminent  of  English  statisticians,  Mr.  Giffen,  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  distinctly  declared  that  in  later  years 
Ireland  has  contributed  livire  her  proper  shnre  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  **  Ireland/*  he  says,  "  while  constituting  only  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  resources,  nevertheless 
pays  a  tenth  or  eleventh  of  the  taxes.  Ireland  ought  to  pay  about 
£3,500,000  J  she  pays  nearly  £7,000,000.'*  Another  financial  critic 
declares  that  *'  Ireland,  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  pays  into 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  one-sixth  of  her  annual  iocomej  while  Great 
Britain,  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  pays  just  one-twelfth/* 

The  last  Home  Rule  Bill  did  not  amend  th^se  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  but  aggravated  them ;  are  we  unreasonable  in 
desiring  to  know  what  the  next  one  wiU  do?  Ireland  may  be 
honourably  and  contentedly  poor,  like  Switzerland,  fixing  her  public 
and  private  expenditure  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  her  means,  but 
she  will  never  be  content  if  she  be  *'  sweated  "  to  bear  an  unjust  and 
disproportionate  burden*  Will  any  man  of  integrity  and  honour  insist 
that  she  ought  to  be  contented,  or  that  in  asking  the  fullest  explana- 
tion of  a  danger  so  threatening  we  ask  too  much? 

W  There  is  one  provision  in  the  original  Bill  which  will  scarcely 
re-appear.  The  105  Irish  members  sent  to  Westminster  were  created 
memljers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  new  legislature  in  Dublin, 
without  any  other  process  of  election  than  the  consent  of  the  British 
ParliameiU.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a  constitutional  method 
of  selecting  the  chamber  which  would  be  entitled  to  vote  away  the 
people's  money,  that  it  was  an  arrangement  ill  suited  to  a  democratic 
era,  and  that  it  was  a  profound  practical  mistake,  as  some  of  these 
men  were  chosen  for  their  fitness  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  "  obstruc- 
tion,'* but  were  little  fitted  for  a  legislature  where  construction^  the 
process  of  building  up  a  country  by  placing  solid  measures  like  granite 
upon  granite,  would  be  the  main  business.  This  error  will  be 
amended  doubtless,  for  it  would  introduce  the  member  for  Cork  and 
hia  adherents  to  the  parliament  in  College  Green,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  Irish  people ;  but  surely  it  is  a  warning  against 
abandoning  the  plain  path  of  custom  and  precedent  which  requires 
that  such  a  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  people 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  It  is  practically  a  treaty 
between  two  States,  a  treaty  which  it  is  more  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  one 
with  the  greatest  of  the  great  Powers.  No  British  statesman  would 
pf6ient  to  Prance  or  Germany,  scarcely  to  Portugal  or  Newfoundland. 
A  iMdy-made  instrument,  and  call  upon  her  to  accept  or  reject  it 
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forthwith.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  process  of  consulting  Irela: 
by  procuration  before  the  Bill  is  launched.  By  a  pleasant  parliame 
tary  fiction  it  is  assumed  that  a  gentleman  chosen  to  perform  t 
functions  of  sessional  chairman  of  the  Irish  party  at  Westminster 
qualified  to  declare  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  on  proposals  whii 
neither  he  nor  they  ever  heard  before ;  that  if  a  series  of  propositio 
be  read  to  him,  which  he  may  imperfectly  hear  or  imperfectly  oompi 
hend  or  imperfectly  remember,  and  he  is  not  ready  with  objections  i 
the  moment,  the  assent  of  the  Irish  people  to  these  propositions  h 
been  authentically  obtained.  But  the  common  sense  of  common  in< 
rejects  this  theory.  Last  year  it  was  Mr.  Pamell,  who  probab 
never  read  a  constitution  in  his  lifetime,  who  was  assumed  to  be  o 
plenipotentiary  on  points  vital  to  our  national  interests ;  next  year 
may  be  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  man  doubtless  of  much  wider  culture,  b 
who  has  not  necessarily  made  the  instrumental  parts  of  constitution 
law  his  study.  The  age  of  dictators  in  Ireland  is  over ;  the  Iri 
cause  is  not  the  private  chattel  of  Mr.  Pamell,  or  of  Mr.  McGarth 
or  even  of  the  Irish  party.  The  Irish  cause  belongs  to  the  Irii 
race,  at  home  or  wherever  they  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  it  belon; 
to  our  children,  and  no  one  has  any  more  right  to  imperil  this  sacn 
cause,  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  soldiers  and  martyrs,  than  to  destn 
the  individual  life  which  God  has  given  to  him.  The  Irish  peop 
alone  are  entitled  to  accept  an  Irish  Constitution  as  final.  Tl 
adequate  and  respectful  method  of  ascertaining  their  wishes  is  to.  tal 
them  frankly  into  confidence,  and  to  afibrd  them  ample  time  for  caref 
and  searching  scrutiny. 

It  is  said,  with  obvious  truth,  that  if  the  Home  Rule  scheme  1 
published  it  will  be  immediately  assailed  and  misrepresented.  ( 
course  it  will ;  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  political  action  in  a  fr( 
country.  But  a  constitution  which  cannot  defy  misrepresentatio 
which  will  not  be  better  liked  by  reasonable  men  the  more  it 
known,  is  not  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  heterogeneous  people  lil 
the  Irish  nation,  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  origin,  of  Catholic  and  Pr 
testant  creed,  require  a  constitution  accommodated  to  their  special  idi 
J  syncracies,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  improvised  any  more    than 

mathematical  instrument.  When  such  a  plan  is  submitted  to  tl 
people  they  must  state  their  objections,  or  be  silent  for  ever.  Tht 
will  state  them,  of  course,  on  due  reflection,  and  the  rude  metal  whic 
has  passed  through  the  fire  of  criticism  will  be  tempered  into  tl 
fine  metal  which  endures  for  a  thousand  years. 

I  am  not  contending  for  extreme  measures  of  any  sort.  Wil 
those  who  clamour  for  concessions  impossible  to  obtain,  because  the 
are  incompatible  with  an  imperial  system,  I  have  no  sympathy.  Whe 
Mr.  Pamell,  who  last  year  was  minimising  our  demands  before  Englia 
constituencies  till  they  almost  disappeared  in  mist,  who  conBtanti 
spoke  of  a  ^'  dependent  Parliament  "  as  if  the  phrase  was  pleasant  \ 
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conceded  that  the  right  to  deal  with  the  qoestioii  aliall  be 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  diall  nok  ka 
dealt  with  it  conclusively  before  the  paaaing  of  a.  Home  Bob  Hi 
within  a  limited  time  afterwards.  Tim  limited  time  wStiennAw^ 
I  conceive,  be  altogether  left  out  of  accomib  It  is  a  promo  iM 
no  draftsman  coald  set  out  in  intelligible  and  Halawfactoty  Inpy 
Suppose  the  Irish  Parliament  established  and  the  Iriah  raeodMik 
Westminster  seriously  reduced  in  number,  what  sort  of  nMgmatV 
the  Imperial  Parliament  likely  to  make  ?  Tbeiy  might  dednn  m 
the  iitiitus  quo  must  be  maintained  for  ever.  Bat  if  it  be  oobAbII 
that  the  settlement  contemplated  is  a  aettlcsment  aatiaEactoiy  tD  I 
Irish  people,  then  will  someone  be  good  enongh  to  tell  nshowiifli 
satisfaction  to  be  ascertained  ?  If  by  the  veto  cxf  the  Ixiah  Pttdkari 
on  any  such  final  Land  Act  passed  at  Westmineter,  you  accuie,  irti 
settlement  of  the  question,  but  a  probable  conflict  between  the  ti 
legislatures. 

VII.  The  other  burning  question  is  education.  The  edacatinofl 
middle-class  in  Ireland  is  in  a  condition  which  might  make  Bdi 
statesmen  blush.  Down  to  times  within  my  own  memory,  all 
endowed  schools  and  colleges  in  Ireland  were  oonfesBedly  and  mkU 
ingly  sectarian  and  proselytising.  The  first  Whig  Gtevenunatl 
modem  times  established  a  national  system  for  the  indoalrial  daA 
but  for  the  middle  class  nothing  was  done,  and  nothing  has  been  tB 
down  to  this  day,  beyond  opening  the  Royal  Univeraity  to  CSiAi 
students.  There  is  a  Protestant  UniFersity  endowed  out  of  the  poai 
sions  of  a  plundered  monastery  and  the  confiBoated  lands  of  fm 
chiefs.  But  there  is  no  Catholic  UniFersity  among  a  CSasholie  psW 
and  every  attempt  to  establish  one  by  Act  of  Piarliament  hm  Wi 
defeated  or  baffled.  The  last  proposal  was  by  Mr.  Balfour,  aad  fti 
nothing  short  of  a  public  scandal  that  it  was  lost  by  the  aiiliBiHli 
of  Irishmen  to  the  shameful  prejudices  of  English  "Ratlirah  Tlfl 
politicians,  who  are  content  that  there  should  be  Proteatant 
in  England  and  I^sby  terian  Universities  in  Scotland, 
that  there  should  be  a  Catholic  University  in  IrdandL  One  of  A 
first  acts  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  bound  to  perfonu  ia  to  aj^ 
this  wrong,  but  it  would  be  greatly  preferable  that  jnatioe  iJwpM  h 
done  by  the  Parliament  in  Westminster,  and  ao  baming  a  qa^il 
withdrawn  from  the  new  legislature. 

VIII.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  delay  and  nneertainty  wM 
matter  only  as  they  afiect  Ireland ;  but  if  the  BftlimfH^  he  not  ^ 
lished  before  the  general  election,  the  House  wheve 
few  friends  will  refuse  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
not  received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  will  tfaey^iiofc  fcre 
justified  in  their  obstruction  ?    What  next  ?    Mr.  GhubfeoBa  1 

*  Both  these  setsoC  Unlversilles  have  been  secnlmriwd 
lacnltic».-VKD.  C\B,T\ 
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E  were  joumeying  up  Nile.  That  endless  waterway  had  beg 
to  grow  monotonous.  Doum  palms  had  palled  ;  buffaloes  I 
ceased  to  attract  a  languid  attention  ;  dates  were  a  drug  to  us  ;  cam 
in  long  strings,  silhouetted  in  black  against  a  dome  of  hot  grey  sky,  h 
sunk  to  the  level  of  common  objects  of  the  country.  Our  thoughts  a 
our  talk  reverted  once  more  to  that  far-off  Europe.  All  around  1 
the  dead  desert  and  the  crumbling  monuments  of  Rameses  or  Ame 
hotep.  Yet  our  speech  was  of  the  Movement,  in  Egypt  that  ne\ 
moves.  We  discussed  John  Bums,  beside  mud  villages  of  thumblc 
fellahin :  within  sight  of  mouldering  minarets,  the  unrest  of  t 
Occident  pursued  us  still  ;  we  debated  hotly  of  the  Thick  of  Thin 
on  the  deck  of  the  Amcimrtas, 

'Twas  a  warm  evening.     The  American  lady  took  off  her  glov( 

Jjlj  Those  thin  white  fingers  were  girt  to  the  knuckle  with  half  a  doz( 

!J.-j  diamonds.      I  started   at   the  sight.      Yet   why  ?      It's  always  \ 

*■  Every  American  woman   loves  diamonds  as  she  loves  her  eyes,  and 

great  deal  more  than  she  loves  her  own  soul. 

il  *'  After  all,"  I  said,  slowly,  with  a  sigh  of  conviction,  **  Amerii 

will  be  the  last  country  on  earth  to  accept  democracy." 

And  BO  it  will.     The  States  are  the  final  home  of  Conservatisi 
Dying  prejudices  find  there  a  congenial  asylum.     Plutocracy  reig 
rampant.       To  one  Edward    Bellamy  a  man  may  count  a  hundp 
thousand  potential  Jay  Goulds.      Even  the  proletariate  out  yonder  h 
f  r  .,  no  true  socialist  ideals.      What  each  man  wants  is,  not  all  men's  goo 

'^  '•  i'  but  a  fair  field  for  himself  to  win  his  way  to  millions. 

The  American  lady,  however,  stared  at  me,  surprised.  This  w 
the  purest  paradox.  That  any  one  should  have  a  conscientious  obje 
tion  to  diamonds  was,  to  her,  sheer  novelty.    She  couldn't  nnderstaz 


tme; 


not  true;    and  every  expert  will  tell  yom   so.      The 
such  experts  can  discern  by  mere  ingpection  the  different 
gem  of    the    first  water  and  a  good   paste  facsimile. 
jBstlietic  question^  the  one  is  worth,  to  ninety-nine  out  < 
of  us,  every  bit  as  much  as  the  other  f  and    neither^  to  a 
taete,   is  worth  a  crooked  sixpence.       The   contempt  felt 
wliich  differs  only  chemically  from  the  trne  diamond,  is  a  gO|A 
of  the  titter  worthlessness  of  the  diamond  itself,  save  as  a  ^ 
product.      And  any  one  who  wishes  to  deny  these  facts  can  01 
on  the  untenable  ground  that  he    can  himself  disting^aish, 
casual  inspection,  real  diamonds  from  paste,  without  toiicfainj 
handling  them.      If  he  can't,  then  the  aesthetic  superiorityj 
gem  must  be  a  vanishing  quantity, 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Exhibition  of  '62,  which,  if  not! 
any  rate  ben  trovfrto,  and  pertinent  for  illustration  of 
contention*  The  Koh-i-nur,  as  everybody  must  reme 
exhibited  at  that  great  bazaar,  in  a  glass  case,  yarded  la 
men ;  and  the  public  were  admitted  through  a  ttimafl 
hie,  and  one  at  a  time,  to  feast  their  foolish  eyes  upon  fli 
ing  gewgaw.  All  day  long  they  defiled  before  it,  like  I 
chonas,  admiring,  as  they  believed,  its  effulgent  beaufj 
how  lovely !  How  exquisite !  How  much  it  must 
How  different  from  mere  paste !  How  it  sparkles ! 
coruscates  ! ''  Well,  one  day,  the  story  says — -whether 
not,  what  matter  ? — the  authorities  got  wind  of  a  projected 
on  the  part  of  thieves  to  '*  rush  "  the  Koh-i-nur,  and  makej 
the  prize  before  the  startled  police  had  time  to  recover^ 
astonished  amazement.  Anxious  to  preserve  the  priceless 
secure  the  gang  of  robbers,  the  guardians  q£  the 
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The  tratfa  is,  diamonds  and  all  other  precious  stones  were  originally 
valued  because  of  their  glitter  and  their  shimmer :  they  are  valued 
now  solely  because  of  their  rarity,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  and 
expense  of  procuring  them.  This  is  a  point  of  prime  importance  in 
estimating  the  economic  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds,  and  also  between  the  socialistic  and  anti-socialistic  tempera- 
ment*  In  antique  society,  where  methods  of  manufacture  were  little 
known,  and  where  man  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  raw 
materials  ready  given  him  in  nature,  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in,  and 
was  mostly  expended  upon,  the  rarer  and  more  beautiful  native  pro- 
ducts. The  symbols  and  appana^^es  of  dignity  were  gold  and  silver, 
marble  and  alabaster,  onyx  and  aorate,  diamond,  ruby,  emerald, 
ippbire,  topaz,  amethyst,  jacinth,  and  rock-crystal.  If  one  transports 
dneeelf  mentnUy  to  the  HeUenic  and  early  Italian  civilisations,  one 
sees  at  a  glance  that  they  based  themselves  mainly,  for  decorative 
objects  and  for  all  the  refinements  of  life,  upon  such  exceptionally 
rare  and  often  beautiful  materials.  A  relatively  large  proportion  of 
the  value  of  products  depended,  with  them,  upon  the  cost  of  obtaining 
these  rare  natural  stones  or  gems  or  minerals :  a  relatively  small 
proportion  upon  the  artistic  labour  and  care  expended  in  adorning 
them*  Think  for  one  moment  of  the  Pompeian  house,  and  the  truth 
of  this  generalisation  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  whole  progress  of  civilisation,  on  its  economic  side,  has  been  a 
pn^ceas  of  substituting  new  and  artificial  materials  for  these  old  and 
expensive  natural  ones — a  process  of  replacing  costliness  in  the  basis 
by  workmanship  and  artistic  skill  in  the  finished  product.  Glass, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  glaze ;  iron,  brass,  electro- plate,  nickel ;  paper, 
papi<^r-raach6,  indiarubber,  gutta  percha  j  cotton,  wool,  jute,  tussar — 
these  now  supply  in  great  part,  for  the  modern  world ,  the  place  of 
rarer  and  more  expensive  native  materials.  Dye-stuffs,  the  art  of 
printing,  paint,  enamel,  lacquer,  enable  us  to  make  simple  objects 
beautiful  at  very  small  cost,  either  of  time  or  labour.  Wall-papers, 
rolled  off  by  the  yai'd,  may  yet  praduce  artistic  effects  in  a  few  hours 
that  could  once  have  been  obtained  only  at  the  price  of  many  months 
of  skilled  effort.  Printed  calicoes  may  be  as  dainty  as  woven  silk 
brocade.  Terra-cotta  mouldings  may  replace  in  great  part  marble 
or  sandstone  bas-reliefs.  Venetian  glass  may  rival  caned  onyx  or 
inlaid  opal.  Process,  in  short,  in  our  world,  has  supplanted  material. 
The  time  that  was  once  employed  in  mere  searching  for  the  chance 
productions  of  Nature  is  now  better  expended  in  making  beautiful  by 
art  and  skill  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  universal  raw  matter. 
More  can  now  be  done  with  clay  than  could  once  be  done  with  chry- 
solite and  jasper. 

This  revolution   is  profound.      It   holds   together  with  the  whole 
ride-spread  sr^cial  revolution  from  slavery   to  freedom.     The  love  of 
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diamonds,  of  precious  stones,  of  silver  plate,  of  costly  raw  mate 
essentially  a  taste  that  goes  with  the  slave-owning  and  slave-d 
temperament.  The  love  of  simple  and  beautiful  artistic  pre 
which  derive  their  chief  value,  not  from  rarity  or  deamess,  but 
the  intelligent  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  them,  is  essenti 
taste  that  goes  with  the  free  and  sympathetic — in  a  single  won 
Socialistic — temperament.  The  one  frame  of  mind  is  barbaric 
other,  civilised  :  the  one,  selfishly  monopolist ;  the  other,  altr 
ally  benevolent. 

Everybody  recognises,  I  feel  sure,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
an  excessive  love  of  precious  stones,  of  gold  ornament,  of  heavy 
of  bullion  and  plumes,  is  coarse  and  barbaric.  But  why  they 
so,  they  hardly  perhaps  realise  in  full.  This  is  one  of  those  in 
tive  judgments  that  go  deeper  down  into  the  roots  of  things  tha 
individual  who  judges  can  himself  always  distinguish.  It  i 
merely  or  primarily,  I  believe,  an  sssthetic  feeling.  It  is  not  s 
that  gilding  and  glitter  and  shininess — the  gaudy  vulgarity  o 
Albert  Memorial  or  the  new  chapel  at  Windsor — are  felt  at  on 
be  indicative  of  a  low  grade  of  artistic  sensibility  :  people  who 
reached  the  higher  democratic  and  ethical  plane  recognise  forth 
some  dim  way  that  pleasures  of  this  coarse  order  are  essen 
selfish,  vulgar,  monopolist,  aristocratic.  They  belong  to  the  woi 
snobs  and  plutocrats,  of  slaves  and  slave-drivers,  not  to  the  wor 
free  and  equal  human  energies. 

The  real  ground  for  this  dim  sense,  however,  is  an  instinctive 
ception  of  an  economic  truth.  Such  gauds  are  proper  to  the  si 
level  of  intelligence  and  feeling.  On  the  one  hand,  the  savage  k 
no  advanced  arts:  therefore,  to  him,  gold  and  silver  and  pre 
stones,  the  skins  of  beasts,  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  shells  oi 
sea-shore,  the  teeth  of  seals  or  bears,  the  tusks  of  elephants — in 
word,  the  direct  gifts  of  nature — form  the  only  possible  material 
decoration  or  personal  adornment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  savsj 
reckless  of  human  life,  careless  of  human  privations,  human 
human  suffering.  If  he  is  in  a  position  to  command,  he  wastes  i 
labour  of  slaves  or  subjects  in  procuring  for  himself  such  bar 
ornaments.  What  marks  his  low  grade  is  the  utter  dispropo 
between  the  time  or  toil  expended  and  the  result  obtained  fro; 
Years  may  be  spent  in  gathering  gold  for  a  necklet,  a  torqu 
armlet ;  years  may  be  wasted  in  collecting  gems  for  a  crown,  or 
for  a  throne,  or  feathers  of  a  special  bird  for  a  royal  Hawaiian  mi 
So,  in  like  manner,  a  little  lower  down  in  the  scale,  months  may 
the  polishing  of  a  chieftain's  obsidian  sceptre  :  or  a  little  highe 
thousands  of  slaves  may  spend  their  lives  in  piling  stone  upon  i 
to  heap  high  the  bare  pyramid  of  a  Cheops  or  a  Montezuma, 
barbaric  element  is  seen  at  once  in  the  reckless  selfishness  of  the  i 
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procedure  :  much  time  of  many  men  is  sacrificed  without  stmt^  that 
one  man  may  be  glorified  by  some  useless  trinket  or  some  meaningless 
memorial. 

Among  ourselves,  we  feel  almost  without  knowing  it,  that  persons 
\%ho  love  similar  costly  and  purposeless  baubles  belong  essentially  to 
the  lower  and  earlier  ^^rade  of  culture*  The  oriental  barbarusmof  th© 
Jewess^  bedizened  with  many  rings,  the  occidental  barbarism  of  the 
Calif omian  heiress,  bedecked  from  morning  to  night  in  vnlgar  profn- 
stotJ  of  diamonds,  betrays  in  a  moment  its  kinship  with  the  barbarism 
of  Indian  princes  and  of  Peruvian  incas,  of  the  Red  Lidian  in  his  war- 
paint and  the  South  Sea  islander  in  his  necklet  of  sheik.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the*  taste  for  crowns  and  coronets,  for  gold  lace  and 
silvor  plate,  for  ivory  and  tiger  skins,  for  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise- 
shell,  which  descends  to  us  straight  from  the  cowries  and  shiny  beads 
of  the  naked  savage,  is  a  special  heirloom  of  our  most  barbaric  existing 
easte^ — the  kingly  and  noble  class^  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
who  never  have  acquired  any  civilised  art,  who  hunt  and  shoot  and 
fish,  like  thf  earliest  tribes  of  men,  who  regard  warfare  and  slaying 
as  the  highest  task  of  onr  race,  and  who  love  to  be  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  It  is  to  Court  that  women  go  in  the  cast-off 
plumes  of  desert  ostriches :  at  Court  that  fighting  men  array  themselves 
in  scarlet  coats  with  gold  fringes^  and  that  even  civilians  still  wear  a 
useless  sword  by  their  sides  af  tej*  the  obsolete  fashion  of  their  predatory 
ancestors.  Jewellery  and  feathers  and  f  ars  and  precious  metals  belong 
by  right  to  the  lower  races ;  among  the  higher,  they  are  most  prized 
by  the  aristocratic  and  least  civilised  classes. 

It  may  have  seemed  at  the  outset  that  I  was  preaching  too  hard  a 
gospel  when  I  said  boldly  no  true  Liberal  would  even  own  a  diamond. 
Ut  I  think  at  the  point  where  we  have  now  amved  this  "  sweeping 
rtion  *' — ^as  the  readei*  no  doubt  mentally  called  it  to  himself — will 
seem  somewhat  less  extreme.  We  have  given  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us*  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way,  and  I  think  the  paradox 
bf'Comes  at  once  almost  a  moral  platitude.  A  man  has,  let  us  say. 
two  hundred  pounds  to  spend,  which  gives  him  practically  the  com- 
mand of  just  so  much  labour.  Now,  if  he  wero  to  decide  with  him- 
self— ^'*  I  will  8])end  this  sum  in  equipping  and  sending  out  a  digger  to 
South  Africa,  to  liont  for  a  diamond  for  me :  I  wUlpay  his  passage  to 
Kirriberley,  and  buy  him  a  small  claim,  and  set  him  up  in  tools,  and 
keep  him  there  fur  throe  months,  on  the  hunt  for  a  pebble, — and  then, 
when  he  has  found  one,  I  will  wear  it  in  my  ring,  just  to  show  the 
world  lean  affortl  to  u^e  so  much  wealth  to  so  little  purpose'* — if  he 
were  to  do  all  tliis,  1  say,  why,  even  the  diamond-wearers  themselves, 
I  think,  would  be  staggered  by  the  disproportion  of  effort  and  prodiict. 
They  '      <•  at  once  for  themselves  how  cruel  and  how  volgar  was 
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But  when  you  go  into  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Bond  Street  and  I 
diamond  there,  ready-cut,  this  is  in  effect  exactly  what  you  are  i 
doing.  You  are  encouraging  or  helping  to  encourage  civilise 
semi-civilised  men  to  cross  the  ocean  in  hordes  to  a  howling  d( 
to  set  up  expensive  machinery  there  of  a  complicated  sort,  to  i 
their  lives  and  energies  in  a  gambling  occupation,  and  all  in  the 
for  the  production  or  unearthing  of  a  few  glittering  baubles  v 
could  just  as  well  be  produced  out  of  paste  at  home  without 
fiftieth  of  the  toil,  the  danger,  or  the  uncertainty.  In  short,  yoi 
wasting  men's  lives  in  a  useless  quest  for  your  own  personal  grat 
tion — and  that  a  low  one — when  you  might  be  encouraging 
thousand  ways  useful  and  beautiful  and  artistic  labour. 

If  the  diamond  were  beyond  all  dispute  vastly  superior  in  aest 
effect  to  any  other  product,  you  might  perhaps  be  condoned 
employing  so  much  valuable  human  time  in  unearthing  it.  6ol< 
example,  tarnishes  very  little  ;  and,  therefore,  its  use  to  a  mod 
extent  for  watch-cases,  brooches,  and  simple  and  beautiful  jewelh 
not  wholly  reprehensible.  Silver,  again,  is  a  relatively  cheap  m 
and  its  employment  for  ornament,  or  even  perhaps  for  du 
economical  objects,  like  teapots  and  sugar-bowls,  may  within  ce 

I  limits  be  forgiven — ^though  I  think  a  really  moral  man  would  al 
for  such  purposes  prefer  electro-plate.  Still,  if  the  intent  with  ti 
they  are  produced  is  not  mere  vulgar  display,  but  durability 
usefulness,  they  may  possibly  be  tolerated.  So  rubies  are  useful  fo 
bearings  of  chronometers,  and  platinum  for  many  excellent  sciei 

ll.  implements.     Certain  simple   precious  stones,  again,   or    the    li 

especially  amber,  agate,  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  coral,  and  marl 
have  obvious  advantages  for  decorative  use  over  any  artificial  substi 

II  Opals,  again,  and  pearls,  are  prettier  than  their  imitations.     All  1 
_  _,|!„^                         in  moderation  may  perhaps  pass  muster  for  certain  decorative  obj 

'i  ll  even  with  a  stern  ethical  censor.      But  diamonds,  sapphires,  ameth 

topazes,  don't  differ  in  any  notable  respect  from  so  much  colo 
glass,  and  the  true  test  is,  that  only  an  expert  can  detect 
imitations.  They  have  their  costliness  alone  to  recommend  thei 
any  way.  In  other  words,  people  like  to  possess  them — in  ordi 
show  how  much  human  toil  they  can  command,  and  how  waste! 
they  can  lavish  it  on  that  which  profiteth  nothing. 

i    \  These  truths  are  the  A  B  C,  of  course,  of  the  Socialist  gospel ; 

they  have  still  to  be  preached  hard  in  Philistine  England. 

Let  me  try  to  contrast,  then,  as  they  envisage  themselves  t 
Socialists,  the  barbaric  and  the  civilised  ways  of  spending  money 
The  barbaric  way  is  to  waste  it  on  purely  personal  gratificat 
regardless  of  resultant  moral  effects,  and  especially  of  the  ren 
moral  effects,  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  in  employing  1*1 
More  particularly  does  the  barbaric  type  of  mind  love  to  use 
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wealth  in  mere  vulgar  display — ^in  other  words,  in  showing  the  world 
how  ranch  wealth  it  possesses.  This  is  essentially  the  palace  and 
pyramid  mode  of  expenditure.  Great  houses,  wide  parks,  many 
footmen,  many  horses  j  gold  plate,  massive  silver,  diamond  necklets, 
fur  mantles^ — such  are  the  outer  trappings  and  gewgaws  of  the  barbaric 
element.  The  surviving  savage  in  our  midst — call  him  duke,  or 
millionaire,  or  snob,  or  flunkey — admires,  and,  if  possible,  obtains  for 
himself  in  the  largest  possible  measure,  such  monopolist  delights. 
Hh  object  is  to  make  other  people  see  by  plain  and  visible  signs  that 
he  can  own  so  much  wealth,  and  waste  it  so  foolishly-  If  he  is 
m  successful,  he  gets  these  things  into  his  own  hands;  if  unsuccessful, 
B  he  gapes  at,  and  longs  for,  and  wonders  at  them,  in  the  hands  of 
H  others.  Servile  and  barbarous  at  heart,  he  can  hardly  even  believe  in 
H^|B  existence  of  a  free  and  civilised  class  which  heartily  dislikes  and 
^Nwpises  the  whole  set  of  them.  So  incapable  is  he  of  understanding 
80  modest  a  level  of  elevation  in  others  that  he  mistakes  their 
contempt  for  a  result  of  envy. 

The  barbaric  nature,  too,  is  reckless  of  the  suffering  it  inflicts  upon 
other  men,  and  still  more  upon  the  feelings  of  the  brute  creation.  To 
gratify  it,  thousands  of  human  beings  labour  needlessly  in  unwhole- 
some mines  ;  seek  pearls  in  deep  waters  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  ;  fish 
for  coral  in  strange  seas,  till  blood  spurts  from  their  eyes  and  months  ; 
dig  diamonds  in  hot  deserts,  tUl  sand  chokes  their  lungs.  Others  pile 
up  ivory  by  tearing  live  tusks  from  the  bleeding  jaws  of  wounded 
elephants,  and  carry  it  seaward  on  the  weary  heads  of  bruised  and  foot- 
sore slaves.  Baby  seals  die  by  thousands  on  arctic  ice,  deprived  of 
their  mothers,  that  fine  ladies  of  the  barbaric  type  in  London  or  Paris 
may  go  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  rich  sealskin  mantles.  Humming- 
birds fall  slaughtered  by  the  million  in  Trinidad  and  Brazil  to  deck 
the  hats  of  New  York  beauties  with  savage  trophies.  Tortoises  are 
burnt  alive  by  slow  torture  over  hot  coal  fires  to  make  their  shell  more 
daintily  dappled  for  long-handled  eye-glasses.  Everj^  species  of  cnielty 
ia  inflicted  on  man  and  beast  from  tlie  Pole  to  the  Tropics,  that  wealth 
may  go  gaudily  decked  in  barbaric  finery. 

I  And  in  all  this,  for  the  most  part,  little  expenditure  of  skill,  little 
display  of  human  taste,  of  design,  of  handicraft !  ( iood  gold  jewellery, 
owing  its  value  in  the  main  not  to  the  mere  raw  material,  but  to 
delicate  workmanship  and  artistic  effect,  has  its  redeeming  points. 
But  you  don't  find  it  in  the  home  of  the  barbaric  pirtocraL  You 
find,  instead,  diamonds  dug  in  furthest  Africa,  and  poHshed  at 
starvation  wages  in  noisome  homes,  by  sweated  Airsterdam  Jews, 
for  a  miserable  pittance. 
The  civilised  way  of  spending  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
employ  it  for  purposes  which  are  either  actively  social,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  not  markedly  anti-social,  in  character.  In  matters  of  purely 
VOL.  UX*  2  X 
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personal  expenditure,  for  example,  the  civilised  ethical  unit — p 
the  day  of  the  Lord  when  socialism  reigns  triumphant — will  tak 
that  the  objects  which  he  gathers  round  himself  in  his  own  he 
not  minister  to  mere  outer  display  or  selfish  aggrandisement.  I 
avoid  jcmploying  unnecessary  men-servants  or  horses,  who  woul 
be  turned  aside  from  purposes  of  useful  production  to  subser 
private  needs  and  to  swell  his  own  triumph.  He  will  refuse 
in  an  excessively  large  house,  which  at  once  implies  an  undue 
polising  of  the  labour  of  others  for  his  personal  comfort,  and  i 
forth  at  the  same  time  as  a  visible  symbol  of  inequality  before  ih 
of  equally  or  more  deserving  fellow-citizens.  He  will  shrinli 
occupying  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface,  especially 
unproductive  or  uncivilised  manner,  as  large  gardens,  parks,  gam 
serves,  or  deer  forests.  He  will  abstain  from  sending  his  felloe 
into  dangerous  or  arduous  occupations  to  procure  for  him  such 
less  luxuries,  of  a  merely  boastful  sort,  as  gold,  silver,  precious  c 
ivory,  furs,  and  feathers.  In  short,  he  will  do  nothing  for  pure  A 
whatever  he  buys  will  be  for  use^  or  else  for  real  beauty. 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  he  feels  himself  justified  in  possessing  c 
of  special  and  exceptional  value  at  all,  the  truly  civilised  i 
high  moral  feeling  will  strive  to  surround  himself,  not  witi 
natural  imitations  of  coloured  glass,  but  with  art  products  sh 
skill  and  taste  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  producer.  Wl 
will  admire  and  encourage  will  be  pottery  of  graceful  fom 
-delicate  colouring :  wall-papers  of  flowing  design  and  exquisite 
manship  :  textile  fabrics  and  needlework  of  dainty  handicraft :  wi 
metal  and  glass  of  the  highest  perfection.  Encaustic  tiles  ^ 
dearer  to  his. heart  than  inlaid  jewels  :  lustre-ware  of  deft  finish 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell :  brass  and  iron,  cunningly  twisted  or  hami 
or  chased,  than  mere  silversmith's  work  in  precious  metaL  H 
love  a  Salviati  vase  better  than  crude  masses  of  gold  specklec 
w^itli  rubies  and  emeralds  and  sapphires;  he  will  love  Wi 
Morris's  calico  prints  better  than  feathers  and  furs  of  barbaric  o 
As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  the  signs  of  human  skill  and  h 
labour  well  expended  on  a  product  will  mean  to  him  far  more 
the  bare  knowledge  of  months  of  constant  toil  ill  wasted  in  fii 
some  rare  fr.eak  of  unconscious  nature. 

Still  more  will  such  a  man  love  great  works  of  art — ^pic 
statues,  architecture;  poetry,  music,  drama.  In  so  far  a 
approaches  the  higher  levels  of  morality,  indeed — the  final  cone 
of  just  men  made  perfect — he  will  not  wish  to  monopolise  for  hi 
and  his  friends  any  great  work  of  human  hands  which  is  neces 
unique  in  kind — a  Baffael,  a  Van  Eyck,  a  Bume-Jones,  a  Roc 
If,  under  our  existing  transitional  social  arrangements,  fortune  pe 
him  to  become  the  master  of  a  beautiful  painting,  a  glorious  si 
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[or,  atill  more,  a  much-prized  relic  of  the  architectural  skill  of  our 
ancestors,  it  will  lie  to  him  a  point  of  religion  to  hold  it  in  trust, 
temporarily,  for  the  public  enjoyment,  and  to  allow  the  largest 
possible  number  of  those  who  are  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
it  to  share  his  own  deliglit  and  pride  in  it.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  proper  place  for  great  works  of  art  is  in  some  public  editice — I 
need  hardly  say  I  do  not  mean  in  some  cut-and-dried  National  Gallery, 
where  pictures  are  ranged  in  rows  like  criminals  in  their  cells. 
Works  of  art  should  be  everywhere,  and  isolated,  to  produce  their 
full  effect  upon  the  soul  of  the  beholder.  An  ethically  minded 
private  individual  will  rather  content  himself  at  present  with  lesser 
works  of  art,  and  especially  thoao  which  are  not  necessarily  monopolist 
— ^books,  engravings,  ^4chinga,  and  the  like,  whose  kind  can  be  multi- 

I  plied  to  a  considerable  extent  so  as  to  give  pleasure  to  thousands. 
His  home  will  be  filled  with  beautiful  thiogs,  it  is  true,  but  with 
beautifal  things  within  the  reach  of  all — at  least  in  a  well-organised 
and  moral  community.  If  antiques  are  there^  they  will  be  of  thf- 
simpler  types :  if  pictures  or  statues,  of  the  less  precious  order. 

And  now  observe  a  curious  implication.  It  is  odd  how  nature  seems 
all  to  hang  together,  even  in  moral  matters,  so  that  things  barbaric 
are  barbarous  the  whole  way  round,  while  things  civilised  are  them- 
selves further  agents  of  civilisation.      Gold-mining,  diamond-digging, 

I  pearl-fisliing,  seal-slaying,   »»strich-farming,  ivory-hunting,  do  not  in 

I  themselves,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  tend  to  ennoble  and  enrich 
bnman  nature  in  those  who  engage  in  them.  On  the  c<:)ntrary,  they 
are  degrading  and  barbaric  pui*suits,  involving  for  the  most  part  ranch 
cruelty,  much  dauger,  much  isolation,  or  much  companionship  with 
savages  on  the  part  of  their  followers.     It   is  quite   otherwise   witli 

^  those  civilised  arts  and  crafts  whose  products  men  of  culture  prefer 
to  barbaric  gewgaws.  The  potter,  the  glass-blower,  the  designer,  the 
printer,  the  decorator,  the  metallurgist,  all  do  work  which  in  itself 
tends  to  educate  and  elevate  hand,  eye,  and  brain  in  the  craftsman 
who  fashions  it,  and  indirectly  at  the  same  time  in  the  user  also. 
These  arts  are  civilised  and  civilising :  they  raise  men  in  the  scale 
of  being :  they  help  to  bring  about  better  social  and  political  results : 

^  they  are  the  basis  of  Reform  Bills :  they  are  the  hope  of  the  socialist. 
The  on©  set  of  activities  drags  men  down  again  to  the  savag<* :  the 

[other  set  elevates  them  to  the  artist,  the  thinker,  the  free  political  and 
moral  agent. 

Note,  too,  that  the  barbaric  tastes  encourage  hunting,  warfare,  the 

[predatory  life*  militarism:  while  the  civilised  tastes  encourage  steady 
our,  peace^  the  industrial  life,  eocialisra.  The  roan  who  buys 
nonds  and  furs,  gold  plate  and  rich  silver,  casts  in  his  lot  with  the 

I  enemies  of  human  progress :  the  man  who   buys  objects  of  art  and 

Fartistic  handicraft  casts  in  bis  lot  with  the  friends  of  man,  the  pioneers 
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of  the  millennium,  the  few  who  are  working  towards  the  triumj 
high  Christian  principles. 

May  I  add  parenthetically  that  we  socialists  do  not  object  to  i 
and  uniqueness  in  themselves  as  such  ?     The  desire  to  possess  c 
thing  which  everybody  else  does  not  possess  is  in  itself  a  bar 
and  a  natural  human  longing.     It  only  becomes  harmful  when  it 
the  form  of  anti-social  display.     But  the  socialistic  home  will  n^ 
more  commonplace  and  monotonous  than  the   home  of  the  how. 
capitalist.     Heaven  forbid  !     Quite  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
varied,  more  unique,  more  individualistic.     Only,  its  treasures  w 
treasures  of  art  and  association,  of  antiquity  and  beauty,   not 
vulgar  collections  of  old  plate  and  coarse  bric-d-brac, 

I  hope,  therefore,  I  have  made  it  clear  now  that  the  objectii 
diamonds  is  no  foolish  fad :  it  is  an  objection  based  upon  proi 
and  far-reaching  moral  sentiments,  llie  world  will  never  be  n 
tionised,  as  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  seems  to  imagine,  by  one  dc 
act  of  the  American  legislature.  But  it  can  and  will  be  slowl 
volutionised  by  the  gradual  growth  of  higher  moral  feeling, 
cannot  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm  :  it  must  grow  up  v 
our  souls  by  organic  evolution.  What  people  have  got  sooner  oi 
to  understand  is  that  their  fervent  moral  indignation  ought  to  be  r 
only  by  persistent  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  plain  rules  of  mc 
in  high  places.  Men  who  surround  themselves  on  every  side 
selfish  indulgences — men  who  attract  to  themselves  an  undue 
of  the  world*s  productions — men  who  employ  for  their  own  coi 
and  low  gratification  the  labour  of  hundreds  of  slaves,  be  it  in  ] 
or  in  Manchester — men  who  live  for  themselves  and  their  fai 
alone  in  utter  disregard  of  the  claims  of  humanity — should  be  so 
as  immoral  and  anti-social,  whatever  their  rank  or  title,  in  a 
community.  The  world  should  feel  that  this  is  a  moral  questic 
slavery  is  a  moral  question,  as  polygamy  is  a  moral  question,  a 
opium  traffic  is  a  moral  question.  Men  should  recognise  that  th< 
thoy  spend  their  money  is  a  stamp  and  a  symbol  which  **  shall 
them  after  of  whose  fold  they  be  " — Christ's  or  Satan's,  humanit 
the  slave-driver's. 

The  democratic  faith  is  becoming  before  our  eyes  a   true   rel 
It  should  be  frankly  accepted  as  such  by  all  those  who  believe 
It  should  be  accepted,  too,  as  a  religion  involving  on  the  part 
professors  a  higher  rule  of  life — not  joyless  or  ascetic,  indeed,  but 
binding  on  the  conscience  for  all  that,  very  full  of  prohibitions 
things  which  lead  to  remoter  evil.     An  enlightened  moral  sense 
grow  up  within  each  of  us.     We   must  take  into  consideration 
only  the  intention  of  the  agent,  but  the  character  and  implicatio 
the  act  itself  as  well.  And  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  being  langb 
as  Methodists.     Setting  up  a  higher  moral  standard  as  our  gnii 
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ife,  we  QiDBt  openly  envisage  it  to  oarselveB  and  others  as  such,  and 
demand  that  every  man  should  live  up  to  it  faithfully.  At  present, 
most  people  who  are  not  snobs  think  of  a  snob  as  merely  a  ridiculous 
«tnd  laughable  figure.  They  should  learn  that  he  is  a  moral  stumbling- 
block  and  culprit  as  well,  a  menace  to  the  true  faith,  an  avowed 
eneray  and  obstacle  to  human  progress.  For  your  snob  is  a  man  who 
voluntarily  bows  down  in  servile  admiration  of  all  these  barbaric  and 
anti-BOclai  things.  He  attaches  importance  to  the  artificial  distinctions 
of  rank  which  are  the  curse  of  our  society.  He  admires  great  estates 
— stolen  boldly  from  the  people :  he  admires  great  wealth — wrung 
from  the  labour  of  sordid  serfs,  agricultural  or  industrial :  he  admires 
men-servants  in  livery — turned  from  honest  production  to  be  the 
barbaric  appanages  of  vulgar  peacock  pride ;  he  admires  gold  and 
silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones — gained  at  the  risk  of  men*a  lives 
from  the  niggardliness  of  nature.  He  should  be  taught  that  his  alms 
and  bis  admirations  are  not  only  low,  but  wicked  and  cruel  as  well : 
he  should  be  made  to  feel  his  place  in  the  social  scale  as  the  apologist 
of  wrong-doing  and  the  devil's  advocate.  The  creature  who  meanly 
cringes  to  dukes  and  cotton-spinners  is  worse  than  a  mere  worm  ;  he 
is  a  potential  scorpion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  man  should  pause  at  each  step  in 
life  and  ask  himself  seriously—*'  What  effect  will  this  act  of  mine  have 
upon  hnman  progress  and  human  freedom  ?  "  He  should  govern  his 
deeds  by  fixed  social,  political,  and  moral  principles,  deeply  based 
4ipDn  the  true  economic  concept  of  human  rights  and  human 
duties.  He  should  never  use  silk  where  well-printed  cotton  will  serve 
his  purpose  as  well :  he  should  never  use  silver  unless  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  electro-plate  will  not  answer  his  object  equally;  he 
abontd  encourage  good  handicraft,  honest  trades,  elevating  occupations : 
he  should  refuse  to  be  implicated,  remotely  or  closely,  in  filibustering, 
cruelty,  land-grabbing,  sweating.  Only  in  proportion  as  individual 
men  attain  that  moral  level  will  humanity  at  large  become  fit  for 
^^ocialisHL  The  man  who  has  attained  it  is,  in  our  chaotic  world,  a 
socialist  already  :  the  man  who  has  not  attained  it,  though  be  be  a 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  still  stands  a  long  way  off  from  the  kingdom 
of  Jieaven.  Our  ideal  goal  is  a  community  of  free  and  equal  citi/.ens, 
each  labouring  for  a  reasonable  time  at  some  congenial  art,  each 
deriving  an  ample  support  from  the  exercise  of  his  craft,  each  rejoicing 
in  the  good  done  by  his  hands  for  humanity,  each  retaining  full  leisuro 
for  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  enjoyments.  Every  man 
who  fits  himself  personally,  in  tastes  and  habits,  for  such  a  life  as  this, 
brings  ns  one  unit  nearer  to  the  realisation  of  the  Hope  of  Israel. 


Geakt  Allen, 
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I^HE  world  knows  what  it  has  lost  in  Dr.  Hatch.  It  is 
now  to  lay  stress  on  his  wide  learning,  his  breadth  of  '^ 
freshness  and  independence  which  he  brought  to  bear  c 
subject  which  he  took  up,  his  thorough  scientific  method, 
remarkable  powers  of  clear  and  forcible  exposition.  If  any 
the  many  German  specialists  were  asked  who  were  our  : 
writers  on  early  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  would  probably  jh 
Hatch,  Mr.  Gwatkin,  and  Bishop  Lightfoot ;  and,  regarding 
Lightfoot  rather  as  a  masterly  editor  of  patristic  texts  th 
historian  strictly  so-called,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  give 
place  to  Dr.  Hatch.  I  do  not  say  that  the  list  would  be  exh 
we  should  ourselves  have  some  important  additions  to  mak< 
still,  we  may  take  it  as  representing  a  standard  in  some  respe 
objective  than  our  own. 

Dr.  Hatch  died  in  the  full  height  of  his  powers.     A  life  i 
the  laborious   amassing   of  evidence   under    circumstwices    c 
struggle  and  difBculty  was  just  reaching  its  maturity.      For 
decade  he  was  allowed  to  draw  from  the  stores  of  his  knowle^ 
he  was  still  far  from  having  come  to  the  end.      As  Dr.   F 
truly  says  in  his  preface  to  the  present  volume :   '*  Those  of 
knew  him  know  how  little  a  book  like  this  expresses  his  who 
or  represents  all  that  in  this  field  he  had  it  in  him  to  do." 
I  \  ]  not  be  otherwise  with  a  writer  whose  studies  had  been  so  th 

a  single  book  could  not  contain  all  that  he  had  to  say.  P 
Uibbert  by  the  side  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  and  the  smal 
to  which  they  touch  each  other,  although  covering  much  tl 
period,  will  give  some  indication  of  the  author's  range.     It  a 

*  "Tho  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usapres  upon  the  Christian  Church," 
Hibbert  Lectures  for  1888.  By  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.,  lieader  in  Egg 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Faizbairn,  D.D.,  Pr 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.     London  and  Edinburgh.   1890. 
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said  that  the  later  book  shows  any  falling  off.  Pablished  as  it  is  at 
great  disadvantage,  posthumously,  and,  as  the  preface  will  explain, 
in  part  from  very  rough  and  imperfect  noteSj  it  will  yet  stand  out  as 
on©  of  the  leading  books,  not  only  of  its  ltfsirt(m  but  of  its  century. 
It  has  missed  the  revising  hand  of  its  anthor,  but,  thanks  to  the 
faithful  labours  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  and  his  helper,  Mr  Vernon  Bartlet, 
the  rough  edges  and  the  gaps  are  far  less  noticeable  than  might  have 
been  expected.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  book 
appears  at  all. 

It  is  not  then  from  any  want  of  characteristic  excellence  if  the 
^-Hibbert  Lectures"  fail,  as  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  I  fear  they 
may^  to  meet  with  due  recognition.  There  is  an  inherent  fault  in 
English  criticism  and  in  the  opinion  which  that  criticism  helps  to 
form.  It  is  one  of  our  strong  points  that  we  have  in  this  country  a 
greAt  amount  of  curiosity  in  matters  theological,  but  it  is  a  curiosity 
which  is  easily  satisfied.  The  public  interested  in  religious  concep- 
tions is  large,  but  it  has  not  the  time  or  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  examine  into  them  closely  for  itself.  It  is  anxious  to  appropriate 
results  rather  than  processeSj  and  therefore  it  is  apt  to  inquire  concern- 
ing any  book  which  is  set  before  it,  what  are  its  iendtmcicSy  without 
caring  so  much  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  student  whose  object  is  knowledge  goes  the  reverse  way  to 
work.  His  opinions  are  his  own  ;  he  cannot  take  them  from  any  one; 
what  he  needs  is  accurate  and  well  assorted  data  on  which  to  build 
his  conclusions.  Tendencies  count  for  little  with  him.  The  balance  of  an 
argument  is  easily  altered.  He  will  have  some  principle  that  he  has 
won  for  himself,  to  which  new  facts  will  be  assimilated.  His  first  care  is 
to  digest  these  new  facts  and  work  them  into  the  substance  of  his  mind. 

It  will  make  a  considerable  difference  from  which  of  these  two  sides 
the  Hibbert  Lectures  are  approached.  The  book  is  one  which,  if  it  is 
approached  controversially,  may  easily  lend  itself  to  controversy.  In 
the  days  which  now  seem  to  be  happily  fast  dying  oot,  its  opening 
page  would  have  been  enough  to  excite  prejudice  against  it.  We  are 
coming  on  all  hands  to  a  more  reasonable  temper  ;  still,  the  prejudice 
needs  to  be  guarded  against ;  resolute  justice  must  be  done. 

For  the  better  doing  of  such  justice,  I  purpose  to  keep  well  apart 
the  two  sets  of  questions  which  the  book  raises.  I  purpose  to  ask  first. 
What  does  the  book  contribute  to  theological  knowledge  ?  before  I  touch 
upon  the  further  question,  In  what  direction  does  it  tend  ?  Not  because 
I  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  evade  the  question  of  tendency,  but 
because  I  wish  to  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  present  in  its  proper 

ler,  the  material  of  great  and  solid  value  which  the  book  contains. 
'  Dr.  Hatch  starts,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  statement  of  his  problem 
which  may  well  put  some  of  his  readers  on  the  defensive.     He  points 
to  thd  wide  difference  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Ntceua   Creed — the  one  laying  stress    upon  conduct,  the    other  on 
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belief ;  the  one  dealing  with  questions  of  ethics,  the  other  of  i 
physics ;  the  one  a  sermon,  the  other  a  creed.  He  asks  bow 
diif erence  came  about ;  and  he  observes  that  it  coincides  with  a  o| 
of  soil — ^the  transference  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  C\ 
faith  from  Palestine  to  Greece. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  I  think  rightly  objected,  that  thi 
abaolnte  a  way  of  putting  it ;  that  it  makes  the  antithesis  greati 
it  really  is.     Even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  implies  a  theolc 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  whole  of  primitive  Chris^ 
it  belongs  to   an  early  stage  of  Christ*s  teaching;  it  toucl 
incidentally  on  those  questions  which  could  not  help  arising 
nature   and  person  of  Christ  Himself.     These  questions,  wh^ 
put|  required  an  answer,  and  could  not  be  simply  ignored. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt 
Nicene  Creed  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  alternatives  to  eachi 
and  they  ceui  only  be  presented  as  such  by  leaving  out  of  sigh 
links  by  which  they  are  connected.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hj 
way  of  stating  the  case  has  the  merit,  which  is  indeed  conspti 
at  every  step  in  his  argument,  of  propounding  the  thesis  whic 
seeks  to  prove  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness.  M 

He  seeks  to  trace  the  process  by  which  Greek  ideas  an«i| 
usages  gradaally  effected  a  lodgment  in  Christianity;  and  he  di 
for  his  inquiry  the  most  critical  period  in  that  process — tJie  p 
which  extends  from  the  first  century  to  the  fourth,  with  the  Se 
on  the  Moant  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the  enc 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  down  the  method  o: 
ioquiry*  And  we  may  note,  in  passing,  how  congenial  discusaic 
method  always  seem  to  be  to  Dr,  Hatch's  mind.  He  marsha! 
forces  like  a  commander-in-chief,  with  something  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  parade-ground. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  evidence  is  that  "  it  is  ample  in  rega 
the  causes,  and  ample  also  in  regard  to  the  effects,  but  scao 
regard  to  the  process  of  change,"  The  characteristics  ofj 
thought  may  be  collected  readily  enough  from  writers  !!■ 
Chrysostom,  Epictetus,  Plotarch,  Alaximus  of  Tyre,  Marcus  AuFi 
Lucian,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Philostratus ;  and  to  this  list  Dr.  i 
adds  Philo  of  Alexandria,  with  a  remark  which  the  historian  mi 
glad  to  note,  that  ''  several  of  the  works  which  are  gathered  tog 
under  his  name  seem  to  belong  to  a  generation  subsequent  t 
own,  and  to  be  the  only  survivors  of  the  Juda30*Greek  schools  ifl 
lasted  on  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  until  the  verg 
Christian  times/*  The  immediate  tendency  of  research,  th 
especially  to  the  labours  of  the  French  scholar,  Massebieau,  is  ^ 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  this,  to  vindicate  for  Philo  himself 
which  had  been  adjudged  away  from  him*  This,  however,  \b\ 
tne  problems  which  the  criticism  of  the  near  future  will  have 
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The  Urmintfs  ad  j^ti^ni  of  Christian  doctrine  is  equally  well-marked 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.     It  is  the  intermediate  process 
for  which  the  eridence  is  most  defective.     In  the  outline  that  is  given 
of  this  there  are  again  two  obiter  dida   which  are   worth  reoordinj 
One  is  an  illustration  of  the  chances  by  which  portions  of  this  earlj 
literature   have  come    down   to   us :  that    whereas   Tertulian   (euf  if  J 
ValcjiHn.  a  5)  speaks  of  four  writers  of  the  previous  generation  as 
atanding  on  an  equal  footing,  Justin^  Miltiades,  Irenaeus^  and  Proculua^ 
*'  of  th^e  Proculus  has   entirely   perished ;  of  Miltiades  only  a   fe? 
fragments  remain ;  Justin   survives   in  ouly  a  single  MS.,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Irenaens  remains  only  in  a  Latin  translation/*     The 
other  is,  the  opinion  that  Asia,   for  which   we   have  but  the  acant^'| 
fragments  of  Melito  and  Gregory  of   Neo-Caesarea,  **  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  crucible  in  the  alchemy  of  transmutation/*     At  first  • 
aight  this  appears  to  be  a  questionable  proposition   in  view   of  thel 
wide-reacliing  influence  of  Origen,  the  practical  importance  for  Church 
organisation  of  Cyprian,  and  the  germs  which  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  third  century  of  the  school  of  Antioch.      It  is,  however, 
perhaps  justified   by  the   central   and  epoch-making  sigoificanca   of] 
Irenaeus^  and  by  the  prominent  part  played  by  Asia  Minor  in  raising 
f'Harcion,  and  in  first  raising  and  then  putting  down  Montanism.    The 
extant  evidence,  scattered  as  it   is,  shows   us  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  as  a  focus  of  great  activity  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
f  century ;  and  nowhere  did  Christianity  make  such  rapid  progress. 

Foremost  among  the  influences  which  Dr.  Hatch  discusses  is  that 
of  education.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Roman  world  into  which 
Christianity  entered  was  a  highly  educated  world.  The  system  of 
this  education  is  described  with  admirable  conciseness  and  lucidity. 
The  description  was  the  easier,  because  the  Gr;:eco- Roman  education 
was  the  direct  and  lineal  ancestor  of  own.  Even  more  exclusively 
than  ours  it  was  concerned  with  language.  The  forms  which  it  took 
grere  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  Grammar  was,  in  a  larger 
I  than  that  in  which  we  use  the  word,  the  study  of  literature.  It 
aimed  at  correctness  of  diction.  It  dealt  with  the  subject-matter, 
le  antiquities,  and  criticism  of  ancient  authors.  Rhetoric  was  an 
etnsion  of  grammar.  The  professor  of  rhetoric  read  extracts  from 
classicid  writers,  with  comments  upon  their  style.  He  delivered  model 
compositions  of  his  own,  or  corrected  those  of  his  pupils.  His  method 
largely  consisted  of  the  **  lecture.'^  The  **  lecture,**  too,  w^  employed 
in  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  Reasoning  was  taught ;  dialectics  were 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers  were  analysed,  interpreted, 
iticised.  Philosophy  had  come  to  be  taken  very  much  at  second- 
hand. This  led,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  reaction.  The  higher  minds, 
^e  Epictetus,  saw  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  combining 
philosophy  with  practice, 

StiU  more  lite  our  own  was  the  machinery  of  this  elaborate  system* 
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Almost  every  town  had  its  "  grammar-school."  Not  only  Rome 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  but  many  other  provincial  centres,  had  ^ 
might  be  called  their  "  universities,'*  which  even  in  the  fonrth  cem 
were  still  the  training-grounds  of  Christian  teachers — Basil,  Grej 
Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Augustine. 

The  endowment  of  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  dates  back  from  ^ 
pasian.  Many  were  freely  subsidised  by  Hadrian  and  Anton: 
Pius.  Marcus  Aurelius  founded  regular  chairs  at  Athens.  It 
formally  enacted  by  Antoninus  Pius  that  smaller  cities  might  p 
upon  their  free  list  (free  that  is  from  the  municipal  burdens  wl 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  wealthier  classes)  five  physicians,  t1 
teachers  of  rhetoric,  and  three  of  literature,  and  so  in  an  ascenc 
scale  up  to  ten  physicians,  and  five  teachers  each  of  rhetoric 
literature.  Teaching  thus  became  a  recognised  profession^  and 
only  so,  but  a  highly  fashionable  profession,  the  descriptions  of  wl 
often  read  like  those  of  the  **  chaplains"  of  the  last  century. 

The  inevitable  -consequence  followed.  Rhetoric  and  philoso 
alike  became  artificial ;  and  this  artificial  character  they  commnnio 
to  Christianity.  If  we  compare  the  **  prophesying  *'  of  the  : 
century  with  the  "preaching**  of  the  fourth,  it  is  the  sophist 
element  in  it  which  strikes  us.  Greek  rhetoric  created  the  Chrisi 
sermon.  The  applause  of  the  congregation  was  like  the  applausi 
the  lecture-room  ;  and  even  more  mercenary  motives  had  their  weij 
One  Syrian  bishop,  Antiochus  of  Ptolemais,  goes  to  Constantino 
and  makes  money  by  preaching,  and  another,  Severianus  of  Gab 
is  incited  to  follow  his  example. 

In  a  deeper  way  the  methods  current  in  the  Greek  schools  affec 
Christian  teaching.     The  philosophy  of  the  day  was    character] 
by  the  use  of  allegory.     This  arose  in  the  process  of  adapting 
thought  of  one  age  to  the  purposes  and  standard  of  another.     ' 
great  text-book  of  Greek  education  was    Homer  ;  but   as  the 
mythologies  began  to  be  criticised,  and  as  a  more  comprehensive  v 
began  to  be  taken  of  the  universe,  the  Homeric  stories  could 
longer  be  taken  literally  as  they  stood.    Recourse  was  had  to  allege 
which   was  largely  employed,   especially  by  the   Stoics.     From 
Stoics  it  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  pre-eminenth 
Philo,  who  found  the  method  as  useful  for  removing  the  difficnltie 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  Greeks  had  found  it  for  modernising  Hon 
It  became  the  established  method  for  dealing  with  the  GldTestami 
The  Gnostics  and  the  great  Alexandrian  teachers  went  further,  ; 
applied  it  to  the  New.     Yet  the  use  of  allegory  was  not  admit 
without   a    protest   from    more   quarters  than    one.     The  Chrisi 
apologists  saw  in  it  only  a  gloss  over  the  immoralities  of  the 
mythology.    The  pagan  philosophers.  Porphyry  and  Celsas,  qnestio 
it  in  its  application  to  Christianity.     A  firm  stand  was  made  ag« 
it  in  some  Christian  circles.     Even  at  Alexandria  it  had  an  opixn] 
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in  Nepos  of  Arsinoe,  and  the  rejection  of  allegory  was  at  first  the 
central  features  in  the  rival  school  of  Antioch. 

Allegory  was  one  of  the  most  important  links  throngh  wliich 
Christianity  was  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  philosophy.  The 
fact  of  this  ever-growing  contact  is  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
first  two  centuries  of  Christian  history.  It  is  in  delineating  the 
course  and  effects  of  this  gradual  approximation  that  Dr.  Hatch  ptits 
forth  all  his  strength.  His  mind  had  a  natural  bent  for  the  handling 
of  ideas ;  and  the  combined  firmness  and  precision  with  which  the 
outlines  of  his  pictui'e  are  drawn  will,  we  may  be  sure,  rank  high 
among  the  specimens  of  philosophical  writing. 

Just  one  deduction  must.  I  think,  be  made.  In  such  an  intricate 
field^  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  the  eye  everywhere  at  once ; 
and  I  seem  to  myself  to  see  in  these  chapters,  admirable  as  they  are, 
a  certain  preponderance  of  the  abstract  over  the  historical.  To  do 
perfect  justice  to  both  at  once  would  have  been  indeed  a  feat ;  and  it 
is  little  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  accomplished.  But  if  I  mistake 
not,  Dr,  Hatch  is  at  his  best  in  treating  of  ideas  and  their  logical 
co-ordination  rather  than  in  tracing  the  subtler  play  of  their  em- 
bodiment in  historic  persons  :  he  seems  more  sure  of  his  ground  in 
escribing  the  essential  affinities  of  ideas  in  themselves  than  in  either 
ting  the  order  of  their  chronological  succession  or  in  defining  the 
"channels  through  which  they  were  transmitted. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  this  is  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the 
opening  chapter,  Lecture  v.,  which  takes  a  survey  of  the  general 
relations  of  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy.  This,  too,  is  ably 
written.  The  fact  that  the  one  exercised  so  large  an  inline  nee  upon 
the  other  is  referred,  I  have  no  doubt  to  the  right  cause — a  real  kin- 
ship and  mutual  attraction  between  them.  The  nature  of  the  coui- 
promise  which  resulted  is  also,  I  think,  well  described.  The  features 
in  which  the  Greek  mind  left  its  impress  upon  the  subsequent  history 
Christianity  are  seen  in  the  tendency  to  define,  the  tendency  to 
Bculate^"  to  draw  inferences  from  deGnitions,  bo  weave  the  inferences 
into  systems,  and  to  test  assertions  by  their  logical  consistency  or  in- 
^nsistency  witli  these  systems  "—and  lastly,  in  the  importance 
Itached  to  these  intellectual  processes,  which  were  elevated  into 
conditions  of  Christian  union. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  question  ;  but  the  points  which  are  left 
or  the  future  philosophic  historian  seem  to  me  to  be  (1)  the  exact 
ttent  of  the  inherent  kinship  between  Christianity  and  Greek  Philo- 
sophy— how  far  the  Hellenic  or  Hellenistic  element  entered  into  the 
substance  of  New  Testament  teaching,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles ;  and  (2)  by  what  steps  and  in  what  proper- 
tions  Greek  Philosophy  on  its  side  met  ('bristianity  in  the  persons  of 
the  Christian  teachers  of  the  second  century.  Fully  to  work  out  all 
this  no  doubt  lay  beyond  the  scope  of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures. 
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The  three  chapters  which  follow  (Lectnres  vii.-ix,)  are,  I  am  inclined 
to  thinkj  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  book.  I  describe  them  thus 
becaase  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  they  deal» 
and  the  conspicuous  success  with  which  that  difficulty  is  grappled 
with.  There  is  do  part  of  the  ground  on  which  we  are  more  glad 
to  have  the  help  of  one  who,  both  by  natural  gifts  and  preliminary 
studies,  was  so  well  able  to  furnish  it. 

The  chapters  deal  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  Christian  the- 
ology, under  the  three  heads:  (1)  God  as  Creator;  (2)  God  as  the 
Moral  Governor ;  (3)  God  as  the  Supreme  Being.  It  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  indicate  their  contents  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  so  many  of  the  threads  of  Greek  and  Christian  thought  which 
are  here  unravelled  are  found  to  draw  together  and  unite  in  a  single^ 
conception,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  Divine  Word.  I  doubt  if 
so  masterly  an  analysis  of  this  doctrine,  both  as  to  its  antecedents 
in  the  Pagan  schools  and  as  to  all  but  its  earliest  stages  in  the  Chris- 
tian conception  has  ever  been  given.  No  more  striking  example- 
exists  of  the  way  in  which  Pagan  and  Christian  thought  c<>nverged 
upon  the  same  point.  It  might  well  seem  a  special  providence  which 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  Christian  thinker  so  effective  a  key  for  the 
solution  of  his  hardest  problems ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  it,  or  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  it  as  the  axis  of  his  whole  system*  Two 
main  questions  were  exercising  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  early 
Christian  century :  one  cosmological,  How  could  God  come  in  con- 
t.act  with  matter  ?  The  other  metaphysical,  How  can  a  transcendent 
God  know  and  be  known  ?  The  course  of  development  by  which 
these  questions  came  to  be  so  pressing  is  traced  by  Dr*  Hatch  with 
great  skill ;  but  in  this  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him.  Suffice  it 
to  say  summarily  that  just  as  the  syncretistic  philosophy  of  the  day 
was  coming  to  seek  the  solution  of  both  in  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
T/ogos  (sometimes  by  the  Stoics  distributed  in  a  plurality  of  icgai, 
the  Christian,  too,  found  himself  supplied  with  an  answer  identical 
in  form,  and  not  widely  removed  in  substance,  which  had  the  further 
and  immense  advantage  of  accounting  theologically  for  that  Divine 
manifestation,  or  **  economy  *'  as  it  was  called,  from  which  he  took 
his  name«  For  this  solution  he  had  not  far  to  go ;  it  was  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  The  difference  between  the 
two  conceptions  was  that  the  Logos  of  the  Stoics  was  impersonal, 
the  Christian  Logos  personal.  But  that  was  no  insuperable  barrier^ 
especially  where  the  Christian  presented  Christ  along  with  it.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Christianity  gained  the  philosophers,  and  that  the 
two  streams  of  thought  coalesced  and  flowed  together. 

In  considering  the  character  of  God  as  Moral  Governor  there  was 

*  For  the  supplying  of  this  link  I  am  responsible.  Dn  Hatch  onlj  once  refers  tO' 
he  iaftn«Dce  of  the  Goiipel*  and  that  quite  incidentallj ;  but  it  was  ia  aoj  oase- 
arUcr  than  tho  Christian  wriiioffs  with  which  he  deak. 
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influences  to  which  thry  were  exposed  from  without,  and  too  little 
account  is  taken  of  the  inherent  germs  of  development  which  they 
contained  within  themselves.  For  instance,  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
the  ideas  of  "  enlightenment  **  (^wnti^oc,  (ptoriOf^Uat)  and  **  seal  '* 
(ff^poyic)j  which  are  among  the  commonest  of  early  designations 
applied  to  baptism,  have  their  analogies  in  the  mysteries ;  but  both 
ieas  have  the  way  already  paved  for  them  in  such  passages  as 
Ieb»  vi.  t ;  2  Cor.  iv-  i-G  ;  Rom.  iv.  11  (where  the  idea  of  the  "  seal  " 
is  derived  not  from  the  mysteries,  but  from  circumcision),  and  a 
number  of  other  expressions,  which  no  doubt  are  taken  ultimately 
from  the  mysteries,  belonged  to  the  common  stock  of  Christian  meta- 
phor from  the  very  first/ 

The  two  remaining  lectures  (xi.,  xii.)  are  taken  up  with  a  tracing 
jjof  the  process  by  which  '*  faith  *'  which  was  at  first  essentially  *'  faith  in 
>  Person  **  came  to  be  transferred  by  degrees  to  a  body  of  doctrine,  and 
that  body  of  doctrine  assumed  a  shape  which  was  more  and  more  meta- 
phj^ical ;  the  system  of  metaphysics  thus  erected  becoming  also,  after 
a  time,  the  basis  of  union  between  Churches,  and  being  modified  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  lltictuating  majority  in  the  Church  assemblies.  In  the 
course  of  this  are  discussed  briefly,  as  the  occasion  required,  the 
development  of  creeds,  the  growth  of  the  canon,  the  straggles  of 
liose  parties  within  the  Church  which  fought  for  the  retention  of  that 
tricter  moral  standard  with  which  it  had  started.  It  cannot  be  said 
at  the  text  of  these  chapters  is  all  that  the  author  would  have  made 
|it,  but  there  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that  so  much  of  his  work 
f  baa  been  preserved. 

This  completes  the  sketch,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give, 
rfthe  contents  of  this  volume  of  Hibbert  Lectures;  and,  slight  as  it 
las  been,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  it  will  send  not  a  few  of  its 
readers  to  the  book  itself.  Looking  back  over  it,  I  doubt  whether  so 
important  a  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  real  understanding  of 
-.the  first  tliree  centuries  within  our  memory.  It  is  indeed  unique 
aongst  English  books  dealing  with  this  period,  because  it  aims  at 
the  pkilosaphical  understanding  of  the  data,  the  diaentangling  of  the 
great  strands  of  contemporary  thought,  the  relation  of  the  new  faith 
to  its  environment  both  in  respect  to  thought  and  life,  to  ideas  and 
usage.  The  value  of  such  a  book  by  no  means  depends  upon  its 
being  entirely  right.  Merely  to  have  raised  many  of  the  questions 
which  Dr.  Hatch  has  raised,  and  with  the  clearness  which  he  has  im* 
parted  to  them,  is  to  take  a  stride  in  advance  towards  the  solution  of 
a  group  of  most  important  historical  problems. 

I  should  much  have  liked  to  pause  here,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
timate  the  tendency  and  etlect  of  this  whole  inquiry,  I  should  have 
een  glad  first  to  attempt^ — for  it  would  have  been  only  an  attempt- 
put  it  in  its  place  in  the  history  of  recent  thought  both  in  this 
•  Compare  (*.^.)  a  pMeaerc  Uko  1  Cor.  il  6^10. 
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gmwtlis  are  fur  the  time  at  which  they  exist  integrfil  and  esseotiaL  It  is 
pos>ibl(5  to  urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  succeeding  age  at  once  to  accept 
the  dcveh>pments  of  the  past,  and  to  do  its  purt  in  bringing  on  the  develop- 
menta  of  the  future*  Between  these  two  main  views  it  docs  not  seein  possible 
to  tinda  logicjil  Iwi^is  for  a  third.  The  one  or  the  other  must  Ije  accepted, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  involves.  But  whether  wo  accept  the  on© or 
the  other,  it  seeius  rlejiir  that  much  of  the  Greek  element  niaylje  abandoned. 
On  the  former  hypothe^^is  it  is  not  essential;  on  the  latter  it  is  an  incomplete 
developmeut,  and  has  no  claim  to  |iermfmence  "  (pp.  551-2), 

I  quite  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  both  these  seta  of  proposi- 
tions ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  too  important,  and  to  have  too 
direct  and  fundamental  a  baaring  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  book 
to  be  left  merely  as  an  open  question  at  the  end.  Neither  can  I 
I'egai-d  them  as  so  mutually  exclusive  as  they  api»ear  to  be  represented 
as  being,  To  judge  from  several  passages  which  might  be  quoted 
from  the  first  page  of  the  book  onwards^  Dr.  Hatcb  is  himself  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  first  alternative.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  contain 
this  great  truth,  that  Christianity  all  proceeds  ultimately  from  a 
Person,  and  that  all  its  parts  and  members  are  vital  in  proportion  to 
their  proximity  to  that  Person,  From  this  point  of  view  I  sliould 
fully  endorse  Dr,  Hatch's  regret  at  the  shifting  of  meaning  in  the 
word  '^  faith  '*  from  the  sense  which  which  it  bears  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment to  its  sense  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  surely  no  less  an  element  of  truth  in  the  second 
alternative.  Christianity  is  an  assimilative  force  ;  it  has  a  develop- 
ment of  its  own  ;  it  does  draw  in  to  itself  material  from  this  side  and 
from  that* 

Three  things,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  said  in  qualification  of  the 
indictment  which  Dr.  Hateh  brings  against  what  he  calls  Greek 
metaphysics. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  inevitable.  The  historical  conditions 
flng  what  they  were,  a  metaphysical  creed  could  not  have  been 
Rivoided.  The  Greeks  were  the  leaders  of  European  thought,  and  it 
was  through  conqaering  them  that  Christianity  conquered  Europe.  It 
happened  that  the  Greeks  were  a  metaphy sic-loving  people,  and, 
the  re  fore,,  theology  with  them  took  a  metaphysical  form.  But  we  are 
all  metaphysicians,  consciously  or  nnconscionsly.  Human  life  has  a 
metaphysical  background,  whether  it  comes  to  sight  or  not.  The  Old 
Testament  has  its  latent  metaphysics  as  well  as  the  New.  Dr.  Hatch 
himself  repeatedly  implies  this.  The  unity  of  God,  the  problem  of 
evi*,  are  at  bottom  metaphysical  questions.  And  the  questions 
raised  by  the  New  Testament  are  still  more  complex  and  still  more 
difficult.  Yet  they  are  real  questions  ;  and  once  raised,  they  natur- 
ally pressed  for  an  answer.  The  world  can  get  on  with  latent 
metaphysics  ;  but  when  the  course  of  events  brings  them  out  of  the 
lat«u)t  stage  and  mens  minds  are  really  alive  to  them,  then  there  is 
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the  same  holds  good  of  much  besides.  Here,  again,  is  onothe 
of  which  Dr.  Hatch  appears  to  be  partly  conscious.  His  bo 
give  some  future  scholar  most  valuable  materials  for  comparisG 
New  Testament  teaching ;  but  that  compariBon  mast  bo  mad 
closely  before  we  can  afford  to  throw  oyer  the  legacy  of  th 
Christian  centuries. 

Tjastly,  in  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  Chnrch  resting  up 
verdict  of  a  mere  majority,  that  too  seems  to  me  a  matter  which 
be  dismissed  quite  so  lightly.  Xone  of  the  great  decisions  were  o1 
by  a  snatched  or  stolen  majority.  They  were  all  the  result  c 
and  hard  fighting.  If  ever  intellectual  questions  were  thrasli 
by  argument  these  were.  The  side  which  ultimately  won  the  da 
had  the  greatest  difliculties  to  contend  against.  Conrt  favour 
craft,  the  power  of  armies,  the  vigour  of  youthful  nations  wen 
all  in  the  opposite  scale.  Surely  we  may  say,  at  least  of  the  i 
and  clearest  decisions,  vivtri'-  causa  Deo  placuit.  Reliktiyely  t 
own  age,  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  these  decimon 
not  right,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  they  ore  not  ri 
ours.  That  this  early  development  was  incomplete  I  granl 
willingly.  That  something  is  left  for  our  own  age  to  do,  I  also 
But  it  is  not  a  healthy  or  sound  development  which  disooi 
ignores  all  that  has  gone  before. 

One  considerable  concession  may  however  be  mode.  The  toi 
capacity  of  different  races  for  metaphysics  vary.  There  ore  so 
I  have  said,  which  can  get  on  very  well  with  latent  metaphysia 
most  of  us  it  Is  not  in  metaphysics  that  the  real  oentre  of  gnm 
Ethics,  too,  seems  to  me  an  inadequate  name  for  what  we  seek. 
is  yet  a  middle  term  between  metaphysics  and  ethios,  which 
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THE  Mafia  and  the  Caniorra,  the  one  peculiar  to  Sicily,  the  other 
to  Naples,  owe  their  origin  to  the  necessity,  in  past  times,  of 
the  exercise  of  individual  action  against  the  evils  of  bad  foreign 
government  and  the  failure  of  justice.  The  habit  of  tyranny,  gradu- 
ally acquired  by  the  two  associations  in  certain  circles,  very  soon 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  illegal  government  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  as,  and  within,  the  legal  government. 

The  Mafia  and  Camorra  of  to-day,  now  that  the  original  cause  of 
their  being  has  ceased,  have  few,  if  any,  members  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  derive  the  greater  number  of  their  associates  from  the 
prisons.  Thence  the  evil  again  filters  into  the  civil  administration 
and  courts  of  justice,  where  often,  even  now,  favour  and  protection 
are  bought  and  sold. 

Since  1881  the  Camorra  has  been  declining  in  Naples,  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  it  can  exist  much  longer.  The  old  popular  customs  are 
disappearing ;  the  very  mental  habit  of  the  Neapolitan  people  is  being 
sensibly  modified.  The  **  High  Camorra" — that  is,  certain  closely 
united  circles  formed  of  men  of  position,  who  recurred  to  the  Camorra 
proper  to  assist  them,  or  who  personally  practised  intimidation, 
making  life  difficult  to  those  who  in  any  way  opposed  them — has 
almost  altogether  ceased,  unable  to  face  the  severe  punishment 
and  public  indignation  which  follow  any  discovery  of  its  deeds. 
But  the  Camorra  proper  has  been  very  active  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  no  doubt  still  exists. 

It  is  a  popular  custom  in  old  Naples  to  play  cards  in  the  caf6s. 
When  a  game  is  finished,  you  will  often  see  one  of  the  lookers-on 
walk  straight  up  to  the  winner  of  the  game,  and  claim  and  receive  a 
certain  portion  of  his  profits.     This  bold  fellow  is  a  Camorrist. 
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Near  the  custom-houses  at  the  limits  of  the  city,  where  the 
dues  on  country  produce  are  paid,  may  be  remarked,  any  day,  g 
of  men  waiting  to  levy  a  second  and  illegal  tax  on  the  vegetable 
that  enter  the  city.  These,  too,  are  Camorrists.  The  same 
obtains  in  the  public  market ;  the  Camorrists  walk  about,  demai 
and  obtaining  a  certain  percentage  on  the  sales.  Police  inspi 
who  turn  over  the  sale-books  of  the  vendors,  assert  that  thej 
stantly  find  inscribed  the  sums  paid  to  the  Gamorra. 

In  this  and  similar  ways  every  kind  of  humble  industry  pi 
tribute  to  the  association ;  a  slight  sum  where  the  industry  is  hi 
an  exorbitant  sum  in  the  case  of  illegal  tmdes  which  are  oblig< 
hide  from  the  police,  such  as  clandestine  lotteries,  houses  of  ill- 
receiving  of  stolen  goods,  gambling-houses;  and  the  very  th 
when  not  members  of  the  nefarious  association  themselves,  are  f 
to  yield  up  a  portion  of  their  booty. 

The  work  of  the  Camorra  in  the  prisons  has  been  so 
described  that  it  may  be  here  omitted ;  but  a  few  facts  obs 
as  lately  as  1885  in  Naples  by  a  French  pastor  will  ser 
prove  that  then,  at  any  rate,  the  Camorra  was  still  very  p 
ful.  The  head  of  the  Society  was  well  known  to  the  poli 
Naples,  but  he  so  well  knew  how  to  save  appearances,  thi 
succeeded  in  keeping  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  At 
time  the  discipline  of  the  association  was  very  strict.  The  city 
divided  into  so  many  quarters,  each  of  which  had  its  special  chi 
the  Camorra.  To  this  man  the  Camorrists  of  the  quarter  hi 
make  a  report  every  morning,  and  if  any  one  of  them  forgot  tc 
his  hands  in  the  prescribed  fashion,  or  spoke  before  he  was  addrc 
he  received  a  violent  box  on  the  ear  from  the  chief,  and  submitti 
the  indifmitv  without  a  word.  A  Camorrist  who  had  involoai 
betrayed  a  fact  damaging  to  the  Society  was  summoned  to  a  d 
given  by  the  members,  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  subj 
to  all  sorts  of  ill-treatment.  He  was  spat  upon,  hit,  palled  b; 
nose,  &c.,  and  his  punishment  only  ceased  when  the  meeting  end 

At  one  time  the  Society  was  very  numerous  in  Borgo  Loreto 
of  the  low  quarters  of  Naples,  and  a  zealous  policeman,  nf 
Borelli,  was  the  terror  of  the  quarter.  An  aspirant  to  the  honor 
membership  in  the  Camorra,  named  Esposito,  offered  to  free  the  So 
from  this  pest.  He  killed  the  policeman  in  one  of  the  dark  st 
of  the  quarter  by  shooting  him  with  a  revolver,  and  was  immedii 
advanced  to  the  full  honours  of  the  Camorra.  Flowers  and  coi 
were  showered  upon  him  as  he  walked  about ;  a  banquet  was  g 
in  his  honour  ;  and  on  his  being  arrested,  a  subscription  was  op 
to  pay  the  expense  of  an  advocate  in  his  defence.  He  was  oblige 
be  tried  at  Viterbo,  as  it  had  been  noticed  that  when  the  jury  bela 
to  the  same  place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  they  either 
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a  scandalous  acqiiittaK  in  spiie  of  condemnatory  evidence,  or  paid 
dearly  for  tbeir  love  of  justice,  Ei^poaito  was  condemned  at  Viterbo 
to  thirteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

Sach  was  tlie  Caniorra  at  Naples  sir  years  ago.  But  let  the  devil 
have  his  due.  Merciless  as  the  Camorra  sometiraes  was,  its  membei's 
were  very  loyal  to  each  other,  and  were  not  without  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  outsiders  who  happened  to  do  them  or  theirs  a  benefit. 
When  the  pc»lice  failed  in  discovering  a  theft,  it  was  often  possible 
to  gtjt  back  the  object  stolen  by  means  of  the  Camorra,  and  sometimes 
the  Society  has  been  known  to  promise  and  actually  afford  protection 

individuals. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  foreigner,  resident  in  Naples,  gave  up  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor — becoming  a  sort  of  city  missionary.  In  this  capacity  he 
once  had  occasion  to  assist,  without  knowing  who  she  was,  the  mother 
of  a  Camorrisfc,  then  in  prison.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  (he  is  now 
dead,  and  when  he  died  a  great  crowd  of  the  poor  of  Naples  attended 
his  funeral  and  covered  his  grave  with  flowers)  the  Camorrists  con- 
st-antly  proved  their  gratitude  for  his  benevolence  to  the  mother  of 
their  comrade,  and  even  extended  this  gratitude  to  one  of  his  near 
friends.  This  gentleman  was  once  walking  late  at  night  in  old 
Naples,  when  a  man  accosted  him,  saying:  **  What  are  you  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  It  is  not  safe/'  And  he  thereupon 
accompanied  him  to  a  larger  and  more  frequented  street,  pointing  out 
as  they  walked  along  the  figures  of  certain  persons  lurking  in  the 
d<)orways  and  angles  of  the  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  telling  him 
that  they  were  thieves  in  ambush*  Having  placed  the  gentleman  in 
safety,  the  man  raised  his  hat,  remarking,  ''  Be  more  prudent  another 
time,'*  and  went  away. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  same  gentleman  and  a  friend  were  return- 
ing from  Cape  Misenum,  and  halted  at  Bacoli  to  dine  and  rest.  The 
little  inn  was  full  of  people  of  the  lower  class,  mostly  from  Naples, 
who  made  way  for  the  gentlemen  and  insisted  on  their  being  served 
first*  When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  a  hackney-coach  man  offered 
to  drive  them  to  Naples,  They  accepted,  and  on  the  road  the  coach- 
man spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the  dead  missionary,  to  whom  he 
expressed  great  gratitude  for  having  procured  him  good  nursing  when 
he  was  ill.  Having  landed  the  gentlemen  at  their  own  door,  he  drove 
away,  refusing  any  remuneration. 

The  Mafia  and  Camorra,  attacked  by  repeated  and  vigorous  prose- 
cutions, are  now  passing  through  a  process  of  evolution.  The  members 
of  the  Camorra,  as  it  is  now,  ovoid  actual  crime,  but  profit  in  many 
ways  by  tie  criminal  class,  and  by  every  political  agitation.  The 
recent  assaasination  of  the  Chief  of  Police  at  New  Orleans  has  again 
ed  the  question  in  Naples  whether  the  Mafia  is  as  powerful  as  it  used 
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to  be.     That  it  still  exists  in  some  measure  there  is  no  doubt ; 
has  undergone  a  modification,  and  is  no  longer  practised  by  ai 
the  lowest  class,  while  the  Mala  Vita  (bad  life)  is  the  name  now 
to  all  bands  of  malefactors  throughout  Italy. 

The  Mala  Vita-  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  portioi 
smallest  of  which  consists  of  neither  forgers  nor  thieves,  bul 
accoUdlaion  (literally,  **  those  who  wound  with  the  knife  '*)  ;  the 
portion,  much  more  numerous,  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  tl 
Camorra  of  Naples.  A  characteristic  of  the  members  of  the 
Vita  is  their  practice  of  tattooing  the  skin  with  the  strangest  pal 
the  favourite  figure  being  a  heart  transfixed  by  an  arrow.  The 
are  the  favourite  limbs  for  the  operation,  but  a  famous  member  < 
Mala  Vita  has  been  found  to  be  tattooed  all  over  the  body,  wit 
exception  of  the  hands  and  face.  The  porters  of  Naples  are  : 
habit  of  tattooing  themselves,  and  often  employ  the  fi^re  c 
heart  or  their  own  names  or  surnames;  but  there  is  a  diffi 
between  them  and  the  members  of  the  Mala  Vita,  who  use  tati 
as  a  kind  of  initial  ceremony,  a  proof  of  their  scorn  of  pain ;  t 
seems  a  point  of  honour  with  the  chiefs  to  be  tattooed  on  a 
scale  than  the  others.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  feared  of  the 
of  the  sect,  now  in  prison  at  Bari,  has  not  an  inch  of  his  body 
is  not  tattooed.  He  is  covered  with  intricate  lines  and  patterns,  fi 
of  serpents,  horses'  heads,  proverbs,  men's  and  women's  names,  < 

The  tattooers,  who  are  very  clever,  are  specially  recompensec 
their  number  is  decreasing.  In  Naples  almost  all  the  women  c 
criminal  classes  have  a  violet-coloured  spot  below  the  left  eye,  i 
looks  like  a  birth-mark,  but  which  is  made  on  purpose.  A  mis< 
woman  in  one  of  the  low  quarters  of  Naples  was  asked  why  sh< 
no  spot  under  her  eye,  and  replied  *'  I  am  not  one  of  those,^ 
refused  to  utter  another  word. 

Tattooing  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  prisons.  One  co 
was  found  to  have  the  name  Carmela,  with  the  date  March  20,  ] 
tattooed  on  his  body.  Another  had  a  crescent  moon  on  his  b: 
and  below  it  a  sun  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  then  an  t 
cipherable  sign,  and  last  of  all  a  heart  pierced  with  a  dagger,  a 
crucifix  turned  upside  do>vn.  Another  man  was  tattooed  with 
figures  of  a  man  and  woman  fighting  a  duel.  A  beautiful  girl, 
known  in  the  slums  of  Naples,  had  a  frightful  oath  tattooed  oi 
white  left  arm.  In  the  prisons,  it  is  said,  the  members  of  the  ] 
Vita  scratch  on  the  walls  with  a  nail  all  sorts  of  signs  and  intr 
lines,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  future  prisoners  belonging  tc 
Society,  who  read  them  like  a  book. 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Mala  Vita  ai 
every  kind,  stabbing  being  perhaps  the  most  frequent.  The  sale 
hiding  of  stolen  goods,  brigandage  in  mountainous,  and  catUe-stea 
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ricultnral,  districts  take  place  under  its  protection;  and  its 
members  are  said  tc  be  bound  by  the  most  horrible  oaths. 

The  increase  of  the  Mala  Vita  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
recent  raid  in  the  province  of  Puglia,  leading  to  the  trial  of 
no  leaa  than  179  prisoners  at  Bari,  where  nimours  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  BQch  an  association  began  to  spread  in  1884,  there  having 
been  committed  a  number  of  crimes  which  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  chief  of  police  set  to  work,  and  nearly 
the  above-named  number  of  sospected  persons  were  arrested,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  very  persons  who  denounced  them  had  themselves 
committed  similar  crimes,  so  they  were  arrested  too»  The  chief  news- 
paper editor  in  Ban  does  not  believe  that  all  these  malefactors  were 
banded  together;  bnt  that  is  the  belief  of  the  police.  At  any  rat^, 
some  of  the  prisoners  are  accused  of  stabbing  an  English  captain,  who 
reproved  them  for  Ia25ines8  while  they  were  unlading  his  ship. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  Mafia,  Camon-a, 
or  Mala  Vita,  for  witnesses  called  to  support  accusations  are  often 
paralysed  by  a  threat  written  on  the  walls  of  the  houses :  *'  He  who 
is  silent  will  be  rewarded  ;  he  who  speaks  will  be  killed/'  So  not 
only  members  of  the  association  are  silent,  but  even  honest  men  are 
silent  too,  unless  they  are  more  than  usually  courageous. 

The  antidote  to  the  Mafia,  Camorra,  and  Mala  Vita  is  penal  servi- 
tude ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since  sentences  have  become  milder,  the 
conditions  have  not  improved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  criminal  classes 
have  become  more  audacious.  It  is  seldom  that  an  arix^st  can  be  made 
without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  arrest^ed,  and  policemen  and  car- 
bineers are  not  only  subjected  to  kicks,  blows,  and  bites,  but  are  not 
seldom  shot  or  stabbed. 

The  new  chief  of  police  at  Naples  has  lately  been  very  active  in 
denouncing  criminals,  and  it  is  some  time  since  a  crime  of  any  mag- 
nitude in  Naples  has  been  attributed  to  the  Camorra  or  Mafia ;  but 
there  are  innumerable  cases  of  stabbing,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  evi- 
dent. One  case  quite  lately  was  found  really  to  be  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
between  Gamorri.sts  who  were  dividing  the  profits  they  had  claimed 
from  a  gambling-house.  It  happens  very  often  in  Naples  that  when 
a  person  has  been  found  wounded,  he  says  he  did  not  recognise  his 
assailant,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  dare  not  name  him,  for  fear  of  in- 
curring further  vengeance. 

The  vast  emigration  going  on  from  Italy  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  distress  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  the  misery  of  the  people  increases,  the  Camorra  revives  again,  and 
intimidation  is  practised  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  But  the  more  old 
industries  are  developed,  and  new  ones  introduced,  the  more  prisons 
are  improved,  and  the  prisoners  kept  to  real  and  remunerative  work, 
the  more  bold  and  strict  surveillance  is  practised  by  the  policoj  the 
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more  will  the  Mafia  and  Camorra,  in  all  their  branches,  decline, 
we  may  hope,  finally  disappear.  Bat  that  time  is  not  yet. 
serpent  is  scotched  but  not  killed ;  it  still  creeps  about,  nonri 
itself  on  the  vile  of  every  rank,  and  ready  at  every  favot 
opportunity  to  dart  its  fangs  into  society.  Its  destruction 
matter  of  civilisation,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  South  Italian  p 
among  whom  it  thrives  best,  are,  in  many  ways,  extremelj 
civilised.  I  must,  however,  add  that  the  evil,  here  as  else^ 
hides  itself  from  the  general  view,  and  perhaps,  even,  \ 
less  brutal  form  than  what  we  see  among  the  criminal  cla 
London  or  New  York,  The  Italian  people  are  violent  and  passi( 
but  not  brutal.  I  have  never  read  of  a  case  of  wife-kicking^,  oi 
murder  by  poison,  coming  before  the  courts.  If  we  have  no  Can 
Mafia,  or  Mala  Vita  in  England  and  America,  we  have  quite  ei 
cheating  in  trade,  which  equally  preys  on  the  poorer  classes 
have  the  horrible  **  sweating,"  and  plenty  of  dishonesty  in  very 
places.  So  let  us  take  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eyes  befoi 
grumble  at  the  motes  in  those  of  others. 

L.    WOLFFSOI 

lij  Naples,  April  1891. 


I 


IT  18  rather  more  than  two  centuries  since,  in  the  dark  hours  beforo 
a  summer  dawn,  the  plain  of  Sedgemoor  was  the  scene  of 
**  the  last  fight,  deserving  of  the  name  of  battle,  that  has  been 
fought  on  English  ground,"  To  these  familiar  and  much-c|noted 
words  Macaulay  adds  a  note  that  **  little  is  now  to  be  learned  by 
visiting  the  field  of  battle,  for  the  face  of  the  country  has  been 
greatly  changed  ;  and  the  old  Sussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  great  struggle  took  plaee^  has  long  disappeared.  The  Ehine  now 
called  by  that  name  is  of  later  date,  and  takes  a  different  course/' 

But  although  the  old  historic  ditch  was  certainly  filled  up  many  years 
ago,  in  great  part  at  least,  its  course  can  still  be  clearly  traced  across 
the  meadows,  and  it  is  possible  to  stand  to-day  upon  the  very  spot 


"Where  Monmouth's  boors*  with  hearts  of  proof, 
Still  kept  the  foaming  horse  aloof: 
And  scorned  to  fly,  nor  deigned  U*  yield, 
While*  ere  ho  lied  the  hupeles^  field, 
Flashed  their  stout  leader^ s  pi k(^'* 


V         The  modern  Rhine  was  made,  in  the  course   of  improvements  in 
W      the  drainage  of  the  moor,  to  shorten  the  windings  of  the  older  water- 
course, which,   far  back  in  the  history  of  Somerset,  waa  an  artery  of 
tradlc  for  the  district.      There  is  a  tradition  in   the   neighbourhood 
that  the  stone  to  build  the  church  of  Weston    Zoyland   was  brought 

Ion  rafts  along  the  Bassez  Khine,  from  quarries  still  visible  on  Sutton 
Hill.  The  field  of  battle  has  been  drained,  and  some  of  it  is  under 
the  plough*  But  by  far  the  greater  part  is  still  pasture  land.  The 
changes  in  it  ure  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, with  its  few  trees  and  fewer  hedgerows,  is  probably  much  what 
it  was  when  the  followers  of  **  King  Monmouth  "  left>  Bridgwater  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  marched  by  winding  ways  across  the  moor  to 

■     attack  the  army  of  King  James. 
The  plain  of  Sedgemoor  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Somerset.      It  is 
bordered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  long  straight  line  of  the  Polden 
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Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  outlying  spurs  of  the  Qnantocks. 
extends  from  Bridgwater  to  Somerton,  and  occupies  a  space  of  ra 
more  than  13,000  acres.  In  Alfred's  time,  so  Asser  tells  us, 
moor  was  covered  "  by  water  and  by  vast  and  impassable  peat  bo 
And  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  three  hundred  years  li 
gives  much  the  same  account  of  it.  The  whole  tract  was  c 
entirely  covered  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  low 
lying  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  isolated  knolls  of  no  great  elevat 
on  which  have  been  built  hamlets  or  homesteads,  whose  name-endi 
are  good  evidence  of  their  old  surroundings.  Such,  for  example, 
the  three  villages  of  Weston  Zoyland,  Middlezoy,  and  Othery  on 
long  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  moor.  Such  is  Chedzoy,  on  a  sli 
rising  to  the  northward.  Such,  too,  scattered  at  various  points  < 
the  wide  level,  are  Andersey,  Horsey,  Bradney,  Peasy,  Penj 
Perchay,  Langhay,  Athelney.  The  spot  where  some  of  Feversha 
troops  were  camped  is  still  called  Zog — as  a  native  lucidly  explai 
to  the  writer,  **  'cause  it  be  zuch  a  zoggy  plaace.^' 

In  130f3  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  devise  some  means  of  j 
venting  the  floods  to  which  the  moor  was  liable  from  the  frequ 
overflow  of  its  sluggish  rivers.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
thing  was  done.  The  first  real  drainage  was  probably  in  1791,  wl 
many  new  rhines  were  cut.  Further  improvements  were  effected 
1833,  and  in  1880  the  district  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Somei 
Drainage  Commissioners,  who  built  pumping  stations  for  draining 
the  water  from  the  ditches  into  the  moorland  rivers.  In  the  coo 
of  these  operations  the  existing  rhines  and  rivers  were  deepened,  ai 
in  some  instances,  their  direction  altogether  changed.  The  result 
these  improvements  has  been  not  so  much  an  alteration  in  the  face 
the  country  as  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  marsh  agi 
once  the  scourge  of  the  district,  has  now  almost  wholly  disappearec 

But  there  is  more  than  mere  names  to  remind  us  of  the  lo: 
vanished  sea.  The  houses  of  Weston  Zoyland,  the  village  on  ti 
edge  of  the  battlefield,  are  literally  built  upon  the  sand.  Undc 
neath  there  is  a  bed  of  shingle,  and  lower  down  is  the  red  mn 
which  is  the  foundation  of  these  ancient  islands.  At  many  poin 
upon  the  moor  are  banks  of  sand  containing  recent  sea-shells  of  tl 
same  species  as  those  washed  up  to-day  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristi 
Channel,  now  far  distant.  In  similar  sand-hills  on  the  field  of  batt 
have  been  found  the  bones  of  men  and  horses — a  further  piece  < 
evidence  as  to  the  comparatively  undisturbed  condition  of  the  groun< 
The  entir(»  plain  is  but  very  slightly  raised  above  sea-level,  and  woul 
be  frequently  flooded  by  the  salt  water,  ivere  it  not  for  the  wal 
along  the  coast.  Parts  of  it  are  under  water  now,  in  the  winte 
from  the  rising  of  the  rivers ;  and  there  are  times  when  the  onl 
communication  among  the  houses  is  by  means  of  boats.  It  hi 
always  been  a  vital  point  in  building  a  cqttage  on   the  moor  i 
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find  a  rite  upon  a  '*  hilL"  *'  Do  you  call  this  a  hill  ?  "  said  a  traveller 
to  a  native  of  the  Zoyland,  surveying  the  apparently  unl>rokea  sweep 
of  level  land  abont  hinu  '^  Well,  sir,  we  call  it  a  hill  because  it 
is  never  tinder  water  in  the  winter." 

Tlie  men  of  Somerset  regard  with  pride  the  grey  towers  of  their 
*?nt  chnrches  ;  and  within  the  bounds  of  Sedgemoor  there  are 
some  which  may  rank  not  very  far  behind  the  worka  of  master- 
builders  at  Wrington»  at  Wells,  and  at  Glastonbury.  The  noble 
tower  of  Weston  Zoyland,  rising  high  above  its  little  village,  looks 
across  the  level  landscape  over  a  scene  of  singular  historic  interest. 
From  tho  houses  of  the  hamlet,  some  at  least  of  whose  old  white  walls 
and  roofs  of  rnsset  thatch  were  standing,  doubtles's,  when  on  the  eve 
of  battle  the  royal  troops  found  quarters  here ;  beyond  the  green  belt 
of  orchards,  the  noble  elms  and  stately  poplars  that  cluster  round 
the  village,  stretches  fai*  away  to  the  eastwai^d  a  sweep  of  corn-land 
that  ranks  among  the  very  richest  in  the  iiland.  Just  seen  over  the 
Polden  Hills  is  the  Tor  of  Glastonbury,  crowned  with  the  grey  ruin 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  ^Michael.  The  fate  of  an  earlier  church  upon  the 
hill  is  alluded  to  by  John  of  Glastonbury.  "  At  this  time  in  the  year 
1275,  on  the  third  Ides  of  Septembrr,  the  chapel  of  S*  Michael  of 
Torre  fell  down  by  reason  of  an  earthquake/'  The  tower  now  stand- 
ing is  of  later  date,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  unfinished 
church,  abandoned  half-built  a  century  ago,  on  the  knoll  at 
Boroughbridge,  two  miles  to  the  southwai^,  rises  among  earthworks 
that  in  the  Civil  War  were  garrisoned  by  Goring ;  earthworks  that 
formed  part  of  the  defences  of  Alfred^s  retreat  at  Athelney.  Tlie  low 
mound  farther  still,  half  hidden  among  green  elms  and  orchards  is 
Athelney  itself,  where  the  great  Saxon  paused  for  breathing  space 
before  that  fight  with  Guthrum,  yonder  on  the  hill  at  Ethandune. 
Down  in  the  moor,  too,  is  Aller,  where  the  lierct^  viking,  converted  at 
the  sword-point  of  his  conqueror,  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Half-way  between  Athelney  and  Bridgwater  is  the  spot 
where,  eight  years  after  Sedgemoor,  Alfred  s  famous  jewel  was  found. 
Hound  the  tail  spire  of  St.  Mary's  lies  the  old  river  port  of  Bridg- 
water,  birthplace  of  Blake,  and  starting-point  of  i\Ionmouth's  midnight 
march.  Beyond  is  Cannington^  where  the  Fair  Kosamund  was  born, 
and  in  whose  long-rnined  cloisters  she  passed  her  girlish  days;.  In 
tht'  gap  betweeu  Ham  Hill  and  a  low  spar  of  the  Quantocks  is  the  old 
town  of  Langport — once,  as  its  name  implies,  a  *'  haven  of  ships  '* ; 
where  the  great  Roundhead  captains,  fresh  from  Naseby,  wrecked  the 
last  chances  of  the  Cavaliers.  It  was  from  the  tower  of  Chedzoy, 
about  a  mile  to  the  northward,  that  the  advance  of  Feversham's  army 
was  watched  through  a  telescope  which  is  still  preserved  at  Taunton. 
It  was  in  Chedzoy,  too,  that  Monmouth  mounted  a  fresh  hor^e  as  he 
was  flying  from  the  iield.  The  borrowed  steed  was  brought  back 
later  by  the  Duke's  servant,  Williams,  who,  taken  by  the  Royalista, 
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met  his  death  calmly  at  the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  refusing  to  give  ai 
infonnation  that  might  bring  harm  upon  his  comrades  or  his  cam 
Here,  too,  the  Duke  gave  one  of  the  children  of  the  village  a  blue  ribb 
from  his  dress,  with  the  silver  buckle  set  round  with  crystals,  which 
still  at  Taunton.  The  button  of  gold  thread  shown  with  it  is  said 
have  been  accidentally  ripped  from  Monmouth's  coat  at  a  review  by  tl 
bayonet  of  one  of  his  own  men.  On  the  wall  of  the  church  in  Cheda 
are  seen,  scored  deep  into  the  stone,  the  marks  which  it  is  said  tl 
rebels  made  by  sharpening  scythes  to  make  pike-heads  for  **  Kii 
Monmouth." 

Nearer  to  Weston  Zoyland,  on  the  very  skirts  of  the    village, 
the  meadows  to  the  northward,  lies  the  field  of  battle.       The  line 
silver  to  the  westward,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile   from   the  chnrc 
marks  the  modem  channel  of  the  Bussex  Bhine.     The  ancient  cour 
which  guarded  Feversham's  encampment  runs  farther   out,  until  it 
at  least  a  hundred  yards  from  the  newer  Ehine ;  and   although  it 
at  least  seventy  years — perhaps  a  hundred — since  the  ditch  was  fill< 
up,  containing  then  about  ''  two  feet  of  water,  and   mud    enough  : 
bury  a  man,"  its  course   can  still  be  easily  made   out.      In   its   Iob 
hollow  water  still  lies  in  rainy  weather,  and  marsh  plants  still  flouiis 
in  its    swampy    soil.     The  Langmoor  Rhine,  which  often  gives  i 
name  to  this  part  of  the  moor,  and  where  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  h 
a  rebel  officer  gave  the  Royal  outx)osts  the  alarm,  runs  some  distance  t 
the  northward. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July  1(585,  that  Lou 
Fevershara — by  birth  Louis  Durras,  a  Frenchman,  and  nephew  of  th 
great  Turenne — on  his  way  from  Somerton  to  Bridgwater,  wher 
Monmouth's  army  was  encamped,  pitched  his  tents  by  Zoylani 
village.  Not  reckoning  the  militia,  who  were  quartered  at  Middlezo; 
and  Othery,  and  who  took  no  part  in  the  engagement,  Feversham  hac 
under  him  a  force  of  about  2000  infantry,  700  cavalry,  and  16  gnna 
The  latter  were  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  th( 
Bridgwater  road,  whence  some  of  them  were  dragged  next  morning 
at  the  critical  period  of  the  battle,  by  the  coach-horses  of  Bisho] 
Mew.  Five  of  the  Royal  regiments  occupied,  near  Weston  Zoyland 
the  very  ground  where,  forty  years  before,  Fairfax  had  reviewed  hii 
men  before  the  siege  of  Bridgwater,  bringing  with  him  to  the  storming 
the  guns  he  had  taken  from  King  Charles  at  Naseby,  not  a  montl 
before.  Two  men  at  least  took  Jlonmouth's  side  who  had  played  i 
part  in  that  earlier,  greater  fight  for  faith  and  freedom.  Perrot  w« 
there,  that  lieutenant  of  Harrison  who  planned,  with  Blood,  the 
robbery  of  the  Crown  jewels.  And  Basset,  one  of  Cromwell'e 
captains,  commanded  that  battalion  of  the  men  of  Tannton  who  were 
killed  or  taken  almost  to  a  man.  Defoe,  too,  as  ready  with  hii 
pike  as  with  his  pen  to  fight  for  his  religion,  was  serving  ix 
the  rebel  ranks.     The  cavahy  were  billeted  in  tie  village.     Few 
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sham  also  had  liis  hearlquarters  there,  in  a  house  of  which  one 
wall  only  now  ia  standing*  It  was  ia  this  house  that  Mary  Bridge, 
indigaaafc  at  the  iasult  oflered  to  her  mother  by  a  royal  officer, 
geized  the  sword  which  he  had  laid  aside,  and  stabbed  the  ruifian  to 
the  heart.  The  child — she  wa3  not  quite  twelve  years  old^ — was 
brought  before  Kirke.  He  not  only  gave  her  immediate  liberty,  but 
preaented  her  with  the  weapon,  which  is  in  existence  still,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  handed  down  through  the  future  Mary  Bridges  of 
the  family.  A  relic  connected  with  Feversham  himself  is  still  pre- 
served at  Taunton.  It  is  the  dish,  alluded  to  by  ilacaulay,  used  by 
the  general  at  supper  the  night  before  the  battle.  It  is  a  broad, 
shallow  plaque,  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  of  Hispano-Moorish 
workmanship,  ornamented  with  conventional  figures  in  white  on  a 
lustrous  metallic  brown  ground.  The  quaint  drawing  of  an  eagle 
in  the  centre  is  brown  upon  a  white  ground. 

The  approach  of  Feversham  had  been  watched  through  Sparke's 
telescope  from  Chedzoy  tower,  and  the  tidings  carried  to  the  Duke. 
His  first  idea  was  flight.  Monmouth  was  an  experienced  soldier. 
None  knew  better  than  himself  that  his  cauae  was  hopeless,  his 
position  desperate. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since,  at  daybreak  on  the  11th  of  June, 
the  uaQs  of  his  little  armament  had  been  sighted  from  the  cliffs  of 
Lyme.  When,  four  days  later,  Monmouth  left  the  town  the  standards, 
blassoned  with  the  lofty  words,  ^^m  reli{/i(me  d  liberlate,  were  followed 
by  a  force  300Q  strong.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  temper  of  the 
West  that  no  better  cry  could  have  been  raised  than  this  :  "  For 
Faith  and  Freedom.**  Three  years  before  a  Government  informer 
had  written  to  his  chief,  ''  Were  this  wicked  town  (Taunton)  brought 
down  to  obedience,  all  the  West  of  England  would  bo  then  very 
regular,  for  it  is  the  nursery  of  rebellion  in  theso  parts/'  A  year 
later  the  Mayor  of  Taunton  had  written  to  the  Government,  after 
wrecking  two  dissenting  places  of  worship :  ''  We  burnt  ten  car^ 
loafls  of  pulpit,  doors,  gates,  and  se^ts  upon  the  market-place.  We 
8t^d  till  three  in  the  meming,  before  all  were  burnt.  W^e  were  very 
meny.  The  bells  rung  all  night*  The  church  is  now  full — thank 
God  for  it.  The  fanaticks  dare  not  open  tlieir  mouths."  AVhat 
wonder  that  the  men  of  Taunton  were  ready  '*to  rise  at  the  call  of 
any  man  who  should  profess  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  against 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  ?'*  It  was  likely  that  they  should  hail 
With  joy  the  arrival  of  a  leader  who  declared  himself  resolved  to 
spend  his  blood  in  defence  of  his  religion,  and  proclaimed  that  he 
would  not  lay  down  his  arms  "  until  all  the  Penal  Laws  against 
Protestant  Dissenters  be  repealed,  and  legal  provision  made  agaim^t 
their  K*ing  disturbed  by  reason  of  their  comciemesJ* 

Four  days  in  Taunton  had  raised  the  rebel  force  to  7000  men  * 
and  in  Bridgwater  thousands  more  had  to  be  sent  away  for  want  of 


gaining  sirengiii,  nis  army  nau  oecome  weaKenea  Djr  aeserno 
despair  ho  meditated  flight.  But  now  a  chance  presented  itsel 
reports  brought  in  by  Godfrey  of  the  state  of  the  royal  cai 
defenceless  x)osition,  the  carelessness  of  patrols  and  sentrieSi 
mined  the  Uuke  to  try  a  night  attack. 

At  tliree  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  Monmonthy  with  a 
liis  officers,  ascended  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Brid 
to  reconnoitre  Fcversham's  encampment.  The  parapet  from 
he  saw  with  sinking  heart  the  ensigns  of  the  re^ment  that,  ei 
before,  had  followed  him  to  victory,  is  only  sixty  feet  fri 
ground,  though  the  slender  spire,  visible  so  far  across  the  moc 
a  hundred  feet  higlier.  The  tower  of  Weston  Zoyland,  three 
distant  as  the  crow  flies,  is  clearly  seen  to-day  from  the.  place 
Monmouth  stood ;  but  in*  the  lapc?e  of  two  centuries  the  tre« 
the  village  have  hidden  altogether  the  spot  where  the  royal  an 
encamped. 

*'  About  eleven  a-clock  at  night,"  says  Oldmixon,  in  his  **] 
of  the  Stuarts,  **I  saw  the  Duke  of  Monmauih  ride  oat  atten 
his  Life-Guard  of  Horse,  and,  though  then  bnt  a  Boy,  d 
an  Alteration  in  his  Look  which  I  did  not  like," 

It  is  barely  four  miles  from  ] Bridgwater  to  Weston  Zoyland 
onlinary  road,  but  the  roundabout  route  taken  by  Monmonth  t 
Feversham's  artillery,  and  to  make  the  attack  more  oompli 
surprise,  is  nearly  twice  that  distance. 

Silently  the  rebel  army  left  their  last  encampment,  and,  mi 
from  Bridgwater  by  the  Eastern  Causeway,  passed  along  whs 
was  a  narrow  country  lane,  but  is  now  a  broad  and  well-kqil 
way,  towards  the  Polden  Hills.  Giving  a  wide  berth  to  CI 
where  there  was  a  royal  outpost,  the  army  marohed  to  the  €B 
of  the  village,  through  Bradney  Lane  (which  is  the  part  of  tkl 
fltill  sometimes  called  War  LaneV  hv  'Marsh  Lane,  fn   ^•Ib*  ^m^n 
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^  been  more  than  3000  strong,  including  about  1000  pikemenj 
armed  with  scythe-blades  fixed  on  poles,  with  a  few  hundred  horse  and 
foor  small  pieces  of  artillery.  So  small,  indeed,  wore  Monmouth's  guns 
that  King  James  said  of  them  that  they  were  more  for  the  name  than 
for  use.  An  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter^  found  long  ago  upon 
the  moor,  may  have  been  fired  from  one  of  these  diminutive  pieces. 

Two  of  the  rebel  pikes  are  in  the  Armoury  in  tht*  Tower — the  solo 
memorials,  so  far  as  now  is  known,  of  the  trophies  taken  on  the 
field*  They  would  be  formidable  weaix)ns  in  the  hands  of  resolute  men. 
We  cease  to  wonder,  as  we  look  at  them,  that  Oglethorpe  failed 
to  break  a  front  that  was  defended  by  a  row  of  blades  like  these. 

The  reports  which  had  reached  Bridgwater  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  royal  officers  were  undoubtedly  exaggerated.  King  James  observes 
that  the  position  was  well  chosen.  *'  The  foott/*  he  says,  '*  camped 
with  their  reare  to  the  village  and  had  their  front  covered  by  a  ditch 
which  serves  for  a  draine  to  the  moore,  and  though  it  was  then  the 
dry  season,  was  not  to  be  passed  by  horse  but  in  one  or  two  places." 
The  warning  brought  to  Feversham,  either  by  spies  or  by  the  unhappy 
girl  so  basely  treated  by  one  of  the  royal  officers,  had  not  been  disre- 
garded^ The  officer  in  command  of  Dumbarton's  regiment  felt  so  sure 
that  a  surprise  was  intended,  that  he  assigned  positions  to  his  men  in 
case  an  attack  should  be  attempted  in  the  night.  Sir  Francis  Compton 
was  posted  on  the  moor  with  a  party  of  dragoona  There  was  an  out- 
post on  the  Bridgwater  road.  Fifty  men  were  placed  in  a  sheep-fold 
to  cover  a  ix)S3ible  retreat.  Oglethorpe,  with  more  dragoons,  patrolled 
the  roads  between  Bridgwater  and  Weston  Zoyland,  and  rinrrslmm 
himself  was  at  the  outpoats  until  nearly  one  in  the  morning 

Oglethorpe's  patrol  was  mthin  half  a  mile  of  l^ridg water  when  he 
beard  from  some  men  posted  behind  a  barricade  that  the  rebels  were 
already  on  the  march.  He  hurried  back  with  the  news,  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  camp  tlie  action  had  begun. 

'*  At  2  o'clock  this  morning/'  writes  Dummer,  who  was  serving 
with  the  King's  artillery,  **  (Securely  Sleeping)  our  Camp  was  Bonz'd 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  llebells."  *'  A  dark  night,"  he  goes  on, 
**  and  thick  Fogg  covering  the  Sloore.*' 

Godfrey  had  safely  piloted  the  rebel  array  over  the  Black  Ditch, 
one  of  the  main  channels  of  the  moorland  drainage,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness he  missed  at  first  the  crossing  of  the  Langmoor  lihine,  by 
keeping  too  far  to  the  eastward.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  guide,  but  it  wavS  in  the  confusion  caused  by  tliifl 
delay  tJaat  the  report  of  Captain  Tucker  s  pistol — ^fired,  so  his  party 
said,  less  by  accident  than  design — put  Compton*fl  outpost  on  the 
alert.  The  alarm  once  given,  the  Duke  ordered  his  cavalry  to  the  front. 
Grey  led  the  horsemen  to  the  Bussex  I  thine ;  but,  missing  the  passage 
over,  rode  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  until  he  was  opposite 
Uumbarton's  regiment.     To  the  first  challenge  of  the  BoyalistSt  t'he 
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rebels  answered  '*  Albemarle  *' — the  narae  of  the  Lord-Lien teoant  of 
Devonshire,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  been  beaten  off  by  Monmouth 
at  Axminster.  King  James's  men,  taking  the  advancing  force  for 
friends,  allowed  them  to  pass  on.  The  rebels  were  challenged  agaiii 
almost  immediately  by  Berkley  ;  and,  dismayed  by  tbe  volley  he 
poured  into  them,  and  tlie  fire  taken  up  by  the  infantry  to  right  and 
left,  Grey's  cayalry  retreated  in  confusion.  This  disaster,  which 
meant  so  much  to  Monmouth  that  Jaraea  remarks,  *^  Had  the  horse 
done  their  part,  it  might  have  rendered  success  more  doubtfal,"  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  quality  of  the  horses.  It  takes  slx  months 
to  train  a  troop  horse,  and  none  of  Grey*s  cavalry  had  been  enrolled 
more  than  three  weeks.  Grey  himself  was  regarded  ^th  sncli 
suspicion  by  his  fellow*rebels  that,  before  leaving  Bridgwater,  ilon- 
mouth  was  implored  to  divide  the  cavalry  command.  He  refused: 
*'  I  cannot/'  he  said,  "  affront  ray  Lord  Grey.*'  Rnt  it  must  he 
remembered,  to  the  latters  credit,  that  he  was  with  his  master  to  the 
last,  and  only  quitted  the  Held  when  Monmouth  left  his  army  to  its  fate. 

King  James  says  it  was  **to  this  day  not  known  certainly  whether 
'twas  only  part  or  their  whole  horse  that  come  up  so  to  the  ditch.*' 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  ditch  at  another  point,  but 
so  well  was  the  passage  held  hj  Com]) ton  that  this  attack  succeeded 
no  better  than  the  first ;  though  in  this  case  the  rebel  leader  is  sidd 
to  hare  earned  Feversham's  special  commendation  for  his  bravery* 

Monmouth's  infantry  now  came  on  the  ground.  Instead  of 
advancing  to  the  attack  they  hastily  formed  line  at  a  distance  of 
eighty  paces  from  the  Hhinej  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  in  spite  of 
Monmouth's  positive  orders  that  they  were  to  wait  till  they  were 
within  Feversham*s  lines.  The  rebel  guns  were  got  into  action,  and 
are  described  as  having  done  great  execution  among  the  royal  troops. 

How  long  the  lighting  lasted  is  not  clear.  It  is  stated  in  the  Zoyland 
record,  that  the  action  began  between  one  and  two  in  the  momini? 
and  continued  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  are  told  elsewhere  that 
the  sun  rose  before  the  rebel  line  was  broken ;  but  the  sun  does  not 
rise  on  Sedgemoor  on  the  Gth  of  July  until  a  few  minutes  after  four, 
and  it  seems  more  probable,  from  an  eye-witness  s  description  of  tie 
appearing  of  fugitives  in  the  streets  of  Bridgwater,  that  resistance 
ceased  before  the  morning  broke. 

Oldmixon's  account  of  what  happened  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood* 

'*  Monmouth's  men,*'  he  savK,  "  got  over  the  ditch  with  some  difficnltv*  Mi 
fuinoiisly  on  t\\e  King's  force>s,  took  two  pieces  of  cannony  and  turnMtherr* 
f)ii  I)umharioit»  tiuii  other  troops,  wliidi  put  the  latter  into  great  disordei 
The  ularni  reachM  Weston  \shcre  Feversham  wassiife  abed,  and  made  not  i 
muvh  haate  into  the  field  as  ti)  forget  setting  his  eraTat  at  a  paltry  Itxikir 
gla^s  in  one  of  the  cottages.  Mtminoitth's  men  then  began  the  engage meatwitf 
n  vollry  of  shot  and  silrouts,  and  their  first  fire  so  confounded  their  ene 
that  those  who  were  neiirest  Weston  ran  into  the  town  ;  those  who  w 
Wei-ton  ran  to  Middksey  and  tUro*  tlmt  place  above  a  mile  from  the 
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Jmne^S  woras  iire  "it  ls  a  hard  matter  to  give  a  very  exact 
account  of  mclt  ml  action  as  this  which  began  in  the  night  and  was 
ended  by  break  of  day/* 

When  Feversham  reached  the  scene  of  action  he  ordered  his  men 
to  reserve  their  tire — King  James  says  that  no  shots  were  fired  by 
,.|Wiy  bat  Dumbarton's  regiment — and  sent  for  hia  artillery.  Now  it 
Wt8  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  with  the  army,  lent  his 
horses  to  bring  np  the  gun  a.  Oldmixon  remarks  that  the  old  Cavalier 
**  was  fitter  for  a  bombardier  than  a  bishop.  I  know  him  well,  and 
can  say  a  great  deal  more  of  him,  but  I  omit  it  out  of  veneration  to 
his  ord^/'  Only  three  of  the  guns  appear  to  have  been  brought  into 
action,  but  the  critical  period  of  the  battle  was  already  passed.  The 
musketeers  of  Monmouth  had  begun  to  run  short  of  powder  and  ball. 
But  the  '*  carriages  with  the  ammunition  drawing  towards  the  ^loor 
had  met  some  of  Gm/s  horse  upon  the  scamper."  The  panic-stricken 
drivers  had  turned  and  galloped  00*,  nor  paused  till  they  reached  the 
villages  on  the  south  elope  of  the  Mendips,  twelve  miles  from  the  field* 

It  was  still  so  dark — between  two  and  three  o'clock — ^that  when,  at 
this  point,  Feversham  sent  his  cavalry  over  the  Rhine,  some  of  the 
troopers  missed  their  way,  and  rode  i-ound  into  Weston.  The  main 
body  of  the  royal  hor^,  however,  crossed  the  ditch  ;  and  Oglethorpe, 
who  had  now  got  back  witli  his  dragoons,  led  the  first  charge  against 
the  rebel  line.  But  he  was  beaten  of!',  and  Captain  Sarsfield  *'  wi^ 
knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  muskett,  and  left  for  dead  upon 
the  ground/' 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Duke  by  his  servant  Williams  that  the 
royal  cavalry  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were  forming  on  hia  flank. 
Jfonmouth  saw  at  once  that  his  last  throw  had  failed,  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  flight.  He  was  implored  to  come  to  the  support  of  his 
infantry.  *^  All  the  world,"  said  he,  ''  cannot  stop  those  fellows  ; 
they  will  run  presently."  James  11.  says,  that  fifty  men  accompanied 
the  Duke  in  his  flight.  Oldmixon  says :  "  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
wuth  about  30  horse  made  off  on  the  gallop,  and  by  five  a-clock  in 
the  morning  was  twenty  miles  from  the  Moor."  He  is  blamed  by 
Burnet  for  having  **  left  the  field  too  soon  for  a  man  of  courage,  who 
had  such  high  pretensions."  But  Burnet  was  a  bitter  partisan.  No 
charge  of  cowardice  was  ever  brought  against  the  Duke  by  any  of  his 
followers ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  King  James  that  the  rebel 
leader  did  not  make  one  fal»e  step. 

When  the  pale  light  of  morning  dawned  on  the  scene  of  conflict, 
the  stout-hearted  infantry  still  held  their  ground.  But  not  for  long* 
Abandoned  by  their  leader,  unsupported  by  their  cavalry,  and  without 
ammunition,  the  doomed  battalions  showed  signs  of  giving  way. 
The  royal  infantry  crossed  the  ditch.     The  rebels  broke  and  ran. 

The  Langmoor  Khine,  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  fugitives,  was 
the  scene  of  greatest  slaughter.     From  this  and  others  of  the  moor- 
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land  ditches  old  weapons  have  been  frequently  recovered — heads  of 
halberds,  slender  rapiers,  straight,  basket-hilted  broadswords. 

There  was  no  immediate  pursuit.  Feversham  preferred  to  rest  hig 
men  before  following  up  his  victory,  and  it  was  some  honrs  before  the 
chase  began.  Wade,  with  a  few  hundred  of  the  Duke's  battalioii, 
reached  Bridgwater,  where  three  troops  of  rebel  cavalry  were  drawn 
up  in  good  order  in  the  market-place.  To  the  eager  qnestions  of  the 
populace  Wade  returned  evasive  answers.  But  ere  long*  the  stream 
of  fugitives  began  to  throng  the  streets.  "About  four  a-clock  Monday 
morning  the  runaways  began  to  come  into  Bridgwater,  and  I  saw 
many  of  them  so  wounded  that  I  wondered  how  they  conld  reach  k> 
far  ;  one  fellow  particularly  had  scarce  lain  himself  down  on  a  balk 
when  he  dy'd  away  of  his  wounds.^'  Concealment  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  wreck  of  the  rebel  army  dispersed  as  best  they  might ;  and  when, 
some  hours  afterwards,  Feversham  sent  on  a  trumpeter  to  summon  the 
town,  not  an  armed  follower  of  "  King  Monmouth  "  Tvas  to  be  seen. 

That  between  two  and  three  hundred  rebels  were  killed  in  the 
light  seems  probable,  as  on  this  point  several  authorities  agree.  A 
thousand  are  said — though  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration — ^to  have 
fallen  in  the  pursuit.  The  London  Gazette  even  estimated  the  total 
loss  at  two  thousand.  An  officer  who  was  in  the  action  told  Judge 
Jeffreys  some  time  afterwards  that  the  King's  troops  had  killed  a 
thousand  rebels.  King  James's  words  are  :  "  On  the  Beb's  side  there 
lay  about  200  of  them  dead  on  the  moore,  what  were  slaine  in  the 
ditches  and  the  enclosures  in  the  pursuit  is  very  uncertain."  **  I  was  on 
the  spot,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  before  the  dead  were  buried,  and  young 
as  I  was,  observed  the  slain  to  bo  more  on  the  King's  part  than  on  the 
Duke's."  Oldmixon's  book  was  not  written  until  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  fight,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  his  leanings  in  favour  of  the 
rebels. 

On  a  fly-leaf  in  a  book  of  accounts  preserved  in  the  church  at 
Weston  Zoyland,  ia  the  following  description  of  the  battle,  written  in 
the  same  style,  and  apparently  by  the  same  hand,  as  entries  which 
were  certainly  made  at  the  time : — 

*' Ann  account  of  the  F%ht  that  was  in  Langmorc  the  six  of  July  1685, 
between  tho  King's  Army  and  the  D.  of  M.  The  iniadgoment  began  between 
one  and  two  of  tho  clock  in  the  morning.  It  continued  one  hour  and  halfe. 
Their  Avas  kiled  upon  the  spott  of  the  King's  soiddiers  sixteen ;  ffive  of  them 
])uried  in  the  Church.  Tlie  rest  in  the  churchyard,  and  they  had  all 
Christian  Buriall.  One  hundred  or  more  of  the  King's  souldiers  wounded 
and  of  wli.  Avounds  many  died  of  which  have  now  no  certain  account.  Their 
was  Idled  of  the  Kebels  upon  the  s^xjtt  aboute  300.  Hanged  with  us  22,  of 
w^liich  4  Aveare  hanged  in  Gemmaces.  About  500  prisoners  brought  into 
our  Church ;  of  which  their  was  70  wounded  and  5  of  them  died  of  thdr 
wounds  in  our  Churclu 

"The  D.  of  M.  beheaded  July  15  a.d.  1G85." 

Gemmaces  were  chains  or  irons.  The  word  is  still  employed  by 
country  people  of  the  district  for  hinges. 
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There  is  no  further  allusion  in  the  chnrch  records  to  the  **  Christian 
Buriall "  mentioned  above.  In  the  neighbouring  church  of  Middleaoy 
ia  probably  the  sole  memorial  of  any  single  victim  of  the  slaughter. 
On  a  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  this  inscription  : — 


HERE  :  LYES  :  the  :  body  :  of  :  lovis  ;  CHKVALEtn 

!>■  .  Mt8IKR8  .  A  :  FRKXCH  r  OKNTI^MAN  :  WHO 
BEHA^TJD  :  IIIMHKLF  :  WlTfl  :  tiREAT  :  COMIAOK 
AN1>  :  OALLAXTUY  18  VEARES  :  IN  :  THE  :  ENGLISO 

SKRvrcKs  :  AXn  :  was  :  vnfohtvxately  :  slaine 

OX  Y*  :  ll^«  :  OF  :  ivly  lG8a  at  :  the  :  battel  :  of  :  WEfirroN 

WJTEEE  :  BB  :  BEHAVED  :  HIM  :  SELF  :  WITHALL  :  THE 

COVRAOfi  :  IMAOINABI^  :  against  :  THE  :  KIK08 

ENKMIES  :  COMANDED  :  UY  :  Y*  :  REBEL  I  DVTtE  :  OF  :  M>^'MVTIl. 


t Beyond  the  Weston  record  and  a  note  in  Dummer  s  journal  that 
nty-seven  were  killed,  there  seems  no  certain  clue  to  the 
:>unt  of  the  royal  losses.  In  King  James*fl  MS.  account  of  the 
rebellion f  of  which  the  materials  were  supplied  to  him  by  various 
actors  in  the  drama,  spaces  were  left  for  the  numbers  of  Feversham's 
killed  and  wounded,  and  these  blanks  remain  unfilled,  Ther©  is 
extant  **  A  list  of  allowances  granted  to  royal   officers   and   men  in 

t  satisfaction  for  wounds  received  at  Sedgemoor/*  in  which  219  cases 
are  recorded^ 
Among  the  prisoners  hanged  red-handed  on  the  battlefield  ^vas  one 
of  the  *'  very  few  officers  '*  taken  by  the  troops,  a  young  ensign,  whose 
fate  is  described  by  Macaulay.  His  life  was  promised  him  if  he  could 
keep   up   with   one  of  the   unbroken  horses  of  the  moor.      He  was 

■  stripped,  and  one  end  of  the  colt*a  halter  fastened  round  hie  neck. 
Starting  from  the  Bnssex  Rhine,  horse  and  man  raced  i^ide  by  side  to 
Brunt^ell  Bridge^  a  distance  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when 
the  horse  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
*'the  general  who  won  a  battle  in  bed,"  he  hanged  the  prisoner  with 
the  rest.     The  young  soldier's  bride  died   a  maniac  in   the  village 

I  near,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Zoyland  long  described,  with  bated 
breath,  how  her  white  figure  was  seen  at  twilight,  in  the  meadows  by 
her  lover's  grave. 

Another   captive  earned   a  better  fate.      A  few   nights  after  the 

battle,  two  Royalist  troopers  sei2ed  in  his  bed,  at  Shapwick,  a  man 

■  who  so  far  had  escaped  pursuit.      As  his  escort  led  him,  accompanied 

by  his  wife  and  cliildren,  by  the  road   that  leads  along  the  I*olden 

Hills  to  Bridgwater,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  show  for  the  last 

time  his  famoua  skill  in  leaping,  for  his  children  to  remember.     Leave 

was  granted,  and  thr«©  long  lea|3B  were  tsken.      But  at  the  end  of 

them  the  fugitive  had  disappeared  amoog  the  thickets.      Concealing 

himself  among  the  marshes  till    the   Teign  of  terror  was  past,    he 

rejoined  his  family  in  safety.     Four  stones,  sunk  in  the  gi-ound  among 

[the  hazel  copse  in  Lockaley  Wood,  near  the  old  Romfin  road   along 

I  the  Polden  Hills,  still  mark  the  spot  of  the  r^beVs  leap  for  life. 
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The  farmers   of  the  district  made  haste  to  honour  the  vicrtorioos 

soldiery.  New  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  Chedzoy  bells.  The  whde 
neighbourhood  joined  in  celebrating  the  downfall  of  the  le^er  who^ 
but  last  night»  had  been  the  idol  of  the  populace.  In  the  cbarcb- 
wardens'  accounts  at  We&ton  Zoyland  appears  this  entry  : — *'  It. 
Expended  iipou  tho  day  of  Thanksgiven  after  the  flSght  upon  the 
ringers*  lis.  8(//* 

Outside  the  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been 
hottest,  and  the  slain  lay  thickest  on  the  moor,  in  a  meadow*  still 
called  the  Grave  Ground,  a  pit  was  dug,  in  which  were  heaped  the 
bodies  of  the  followers  of  "  King  Monmouth/'  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  perished  on  the  field.  A  letter  written  by  Kirke  is 
allusion  to  their  hasty  burial  is  in  existence  still : 

"  SiTMiiSTT, — Whereas  complaiiite  have  been  nitide  to  me  by  the  inlmbt- 
tant«  of  the  Parish  of  Weston  Zoyland,  thut  the  Rebells  lately  buried  in  the 
More  are  not  tiufliciently  coxered,  nud  that  they  liave  been  at  giieat  eicpenie 
to  builcle  Oallowsess  and  Gebbnts,  and  to  make  (liains  ur  gemmaoes  to  nas^ 
up  the  rebells : 

**  Tliese  are  in  hiti  Ma*^"  name  U^  rer|nii"e  you  forthwith  on  sight  hereof  to 
pre«s  plovves  anil  men,  to  come  to  the  said  place  where  the  rebells  are  bnned» 
that  there  may  be  a  mount  erected  upon  tliem,  ajs  tlie  inhabitants  of  Wea^toa 
Bhall  think  titt,  and  you  are  to  beare  yonr  proportionable  charges  with  them, 
in  making  the  Gemmaces  and  buryingo  the  Kebells,  and  this  you  are  not  to 
faile,  as  you  will  answer  the  contrarie  at  your  utmost  perils. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  at  Bridgwater.  July  the  13th,  IG85« 

* '  To  the  Constable  or  T^vthin^an  of  Chedzov. 
"  Chedzoy,  six  plowes  aad  twelve  men." 

Mr,  Marmaduke  Ling,  of  Weston  Zoyland,  to  whom    the  writer  S" 
indebted  for  much  kind  assistance  and  many  interesting  details,  says 
that  the  '^plowes*'  above  allndecl  to  are  teams  of  horses;  that,  on 
Sedgemoor,  a  plough  generally  means  two  hot*m8 ;  and  that  the  word 
sometimes  stands  even  for  the  vehicle  they  draw* 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  of  the  land  the   writer  was 
recently  enabled  to  explore  the  site  to  which  tradition  pointed  q&  the 
place  of  buriaK      From  the  yielding  nature  of  the  peat    earth  of  the 
moor,  any  object  laid  upon  it  sinks  slowly  but  surely  down    into  the 
soih      And  thus,  although  the  names  of  somr  of  the  men  who  carteJ 
sand  to  hide  the  rebel  dead  are  still  remembered  in  the   parish,  few 
traces  of  the  mound  they  raised  are  distinguishable  now  in  the   rank 
grass  that  clothes  the  meadow*      Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Gravd 
Ground,  looking  across  the  field  of  battle  to  the  trees  round  Westai 
village,  with  the  grey  tower  high  above  them,  and  tho  white  honaes 
of  the  hamlet  seen  here  and  there  through  clustering  elms,  nut  tlw 
gentlest  rising  seema  to  catch  the  eye  in  the  unbroken  treeless  level 
of  the    moorland.      The    burial    mound    has    sunk    down    into    tli9 
earth.      But    the   old    native    who    accomparued   ns    knew    well    tha^ 
traditional   spot,      After    a  few  trials    we    discovered,  under   a   foot-i 
of  black  peat  earth,  the  sand  which  the  "  plowes  **  of  Che4&ay  brongfal 
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to  pile  over  the  grave.  Under  the  Hand,  at  a  depth  of  barely  two 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  spade  struck  suddenly  on  a  skeleton.  A 
space  of  a  few  square  feet  was  soon  laid  bare,  and  here,  in  a  mingled 
mass,  six  skeletona  lay»  close  together,  on  their  faces.  The  soil 
below  was,  as  tnight  be  expected  from  the  long  wet  summer,  too  full 
of  water  to  allow  of  going  deeper,  but  it  appeared  as  if  a  great  mass 
of  remains  were  underneath.  Most  of  the  larger  bones  were  whole, 
and  the  skulls,  though  fragile  and  a  good  deal  decayed,  were  for  the 
most  part  entire.  The  inner  surface  of  one  of  them  was  coated  with 
a  layer  of  root-fibres,  and  skulls  and  bones  alike  were  brown  with  the 
oozingsof  the  peat.  The  first  skull  found  was  shattered  by  the  spade, 
but  each  of  the  other  five  still  contained  the  brain,  showing  clearly,  even 
after  a  burial  of  two  hundred  years,  its  original  form  and  convolutions. 
A  specimen  brought  away  from  the  field  was,  when  found,  almost 
dry,  very  brittle,  and  remarkably  light.  It  crumbled  a  good  deal  when 
handled,  and  has  since,  although  placed  at  once  in  spirits,  diminished 
congiderably  in  size.  This  extraordinary  preservation  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  peat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Irish 
peat-bogs,  human  bodies  have  been  found  which  have  lain  there 
undecayed  apparently  for  centuries. 

Tradition  says  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  stripped  before 
they  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  and  no  weapons  or  accoutrements, 
or  fragments  of  metal  of  any  sort,  were  found  with  these  remains.  Most 
of  the  rebels  who  perished  in  the  fight  were  Icilled  by  carbine  or  cannon 
balls.  Except  in  the  pursuit  the  sabre  was  hardly  used  at  al3,  and 
no  trace  of  sword-cuts,  or  indeed  of  wounds  of  any  kind,  was  visible 
upon  the  bones  examined*  There  was  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  one 
Bkull,  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  thrust  of  a  pike  or  a 
bayonet ;  if  so,  it  was  given  to  a  man  already  down. 

Such  is  the  last  resting-place  of  these  **  broken  tools  "  of  MoumoutVa 
brief  rebellion.  Nameless  and  unhonoured  lie  their  crumbliDg  bones. 
But  theirs  was  a  happier  fate  than  that  of  hundreds  who  escaped  the 
peril  of  the  fight  only  to  be  taken  by  the  merciless  dragoons. 
These  men,  who  followed  ifonmouth  through  the  summer  n)idiiight, 
died  in  the  dark  ere  morning  dawned  on  trampled  standards  and  a 
ruined  cause.  But  when  lighting  ceased,  when  the  ill-armed  peasantry 
were  scattered,  when  their  leader  had  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty 
of  striking  for  the  crown,  a  heavier  chastisement  than  the  sabres  of 
Oglethorpe  awaited  his  unhappy  partisans.  For  them  remained  the 
torments  of  imprisonment,  the  mockery  of  justice,  the  horrible  bar- 
barities of  the  executioner.  Their  blackened  limbs  were  left  to  taint 
the  air  about  their  native  fields,  their  ghastly  figures  aw  ing  on  every 
village  green.  Well  was  it  indeed  for  these  who  [.erished  in  the 
fiQ^ht^  whose  bodies  were  buried  in  the  common  grave,  whose  bonea 
lie  mouldering  in  the  Somersetshire  marshes. 

Frakcis  a.  Knight. 
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IT  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  discuss  either  the   abstnct 
desirability  of    any    regulation   by  law  of    the     conditions   of 
industry,  or,  admitting  such   regulations  to    be  ever   desirable,  the 
limits  to   which  they  should    be   confined;    but,   as    I    hold    strong 
opinions  on  both  these  points,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  briefly  that, 
like    most  middle-class   people  who   have  no  personal   acquaintance 
with  working-class   life,  I  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against   "  State 
interference,"  and  should  have  been  quite  ready,  at  sixteen   or  seven- 
teen,  to  read   a   paper  at  a    debating  society   upon   the   pemicioiu 
character  of  the  Factory  Act.     During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  a  very  considerable  number  of 
working  men  and  women,  and  of  acquiring  at  least  some   notion  0[ 
what  factory  life  looks  like,  seen  from  the  inside.     These  years  have 
left  me  with  the  two  firm  convictions  :   1st,  that  the  material  as  well 
as  the   moral  welfare  of  this  country  demands  better  conditions  of 
life — better  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  more  leisure — for  its  working 
people  ;  and  2nd,  that  legislative  regulations  have  in  fact  helped,  and 
can  be  made  to  help  far  more,  in  securing  these  better  conditions.    My 
paper,  then,  is  that  of  a  person  who  avowedly  desires  a  far-reaching  and 
an  effective  Factory  Act,  and  whoso  grievances  against  the  present  Act 
are  that  it  is  neither  far-reaching  nor  effective   enough.      Four  new 
Factory  Bills  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  within  the  last  six 
months,  and  a  committee  is,  at  the  present  writing,  engaged  in  welding 
these   into  one.      It  happens   that  a   somewhat  similar  measare  hai 
recently   come  before   the  Legislature   of  New  York,  and   the  com- 
parison of  the  four  English  measures  with  one  another,  with  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  with  the  American  drafl  is  curious,  interesting  and  even — 
for  those  who  have  got  over  the  natural  aversion  of  the  human  mmd 


for  the  forms  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament — entertaining.  All  four 
English  Billa  aim  the  8ame  way.  The  design  of  all  is  to  make  the 
law  wider  and  stronger;  but  those  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  and  Lord 
Donrayen  go  considerably  farther  than  that  introduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  various  provisions  will  perhaps  be  compared  least 
tediously  if  they  are  taken  under  apeciii!  headings, 

iktnitaiwn. — All  four  extend  tbe  law,  so  as  to  bring  '*  workshops" 
under  better  sanitary  rules,  and  all  giv^e  to  the  factory  inspector  a 
power,  which  he  at  present  has  not,  to  take  proceedings.  The 
<io?ernment  measure,  however,  gives  it  to  him  less  directly  and  after 
more  delay  than  the  others.  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Buxton  specify 
s,  certain  air*space  per  person,  with  a  provision  for  increase  where  gas 
is  used.  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  these  provisions  would 
not  merely  result  in  the  replacing  of  gas  by  paraffine,  which  also  in 
a  measure  vitiates  the  air,  and  has  other  dangers.  Lord  Dunraven 
and  Mr.  Buxton  have  each  a  clause — most  necessary,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  on  the  premises  of  some  large  London  firms — requiring 
separate  sanitary  accommodation  for  men  and  women,  where  both  are 
employed. 

j&/tVy.— Lord  Thring  a  Bill,  which  deals  almost  solely  with  sanita- 
tion, does  not  touch  this  point,  ilr.  Matthews  and  Ix)rd  Dunraven 
have  almost  identical  clauses  requiring  fire  escapes  to  be  provided  on 
every  story  except  the  first.  Oddly  enough,  considering  how  much 
public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  danger  by  recent  catastrophes, 
Mr,  Buxton  has  no  provision.  All  three  Bills  make  slight,  but 
necessary,  alterations  as  to  the  fencing  of  machinery ;  and  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Buxton  give  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tu  make  special 
rules  for  dangerous  indastries. 

A^e, — ^The  question  of  the  employment  of  children  has  been  so 
earnestly  debated  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  it  occnpying  a  place  in  these  proposals. 
As  the  law  stands,  cbildren  from  ten  years  old  can  be  employed  as 
*'  half-timers,"  either  on  half-day  shifts  or  on  alternate  days,  provided 
they  keep  up  a  certain  school-attendance  in  the  intervals,  Li  Brad- 
ford, and,  I  believe,  throughout  the  whole  woollen-weaving  industry, 
they  are  very  exteui-ively  employed.     Employers  assure  us  that  the 

ork  is  healthy,  that  the  children  enjoy  it,  and  work  none  the  worse 
it  school.  As  to  the  healthiness,  I  am  in  no  position  to  give  an 
pinion  ;  that  the  work  is  not  necessarily  hard  or  disagreeable  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  but  I  think  any  one  who  has  ever  taught  children  will 
find  a  dlfficalty  in  believing  that  a  child  does  its  school  work  eqoally 
well  after  having  been  on  its  ket^  with  its  attention  c^ntiunally  on 
tbe  alerti  from  six  in  the  morning  till  midday.  The  half-timers 
rliom  I  myself  saw  at  work  some  three  years  back  were  working  in 
I  mill  of  which  an  ardent  trades  unionist,  who  himself  worked  in  it, 
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spoke  highly ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  assamption  that  any 
factory  into  which  strangers  are  easily  and  at  short  notice  admitted, 
is  one  in  which  the  conditions  of  work  are  good.  The  rooms  were 
airy  and  spacious,  and  the  weather  was  temperate ;  but  these  York- 
shire children  were,  even  to  a  Londoner's  eye,  conspicuously  pale  and 
languid.  I  have  heard  more  than  once  from  weavers,  both  men  and 
women,  that  overdriving,  bullying,  and  even  cruelty,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  treatment  of  half-timers ;  in  some  cases,  I  am  informed,  the 
overseer  receives  a  commission  on  the  work  done  by  the  children — 5 
direct  incentive  to  over-driving.  It  is  obvious  that  a  violent  or  bmta) 
overseer  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  exercising  tyranny  when  the 
workers  subject  to  him  are  children ;  and  I  confess  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  insertion  of  special  and  heavy  penalties  up(» 
both  overseer  and  employer  in  any  instance  where  ill-treatment  of  a 
half-timer  could  be  proved.  Mr.  Buxton's  Bill,  which  gives  to  factozy 
inspectors  a  power  to  proceed  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  shows  an  inkling  of  this  danger. 

Mr.  Buxton  and  Lord  Dunraven  each  propose  to  raise  the  minimum 
age  from  ten  to  twelve,  a  change  upon  which  I  think  most  persons 
whose  pockets  are   not  involved  would  look  favourably.      Employers 
are  protesting  loudly,  and  so,  I  understand,  are  parents  of  actual  half- 
timers.     That  is  natural  enough  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  submit  that 
where  the  possible  future  advantage  of  a  child  is  weighed  against  an 
immediate  pecuniary  loss  to  its  parent,  the  parent  is  not  an  altogether 
unbiassed  witness,  especially  where  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  already 
heavy,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be,  in  districts  where  the  competition  of 
child-labour  is  keen.    It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  these  parents 
to  see  that  less  child-labour  would  mean  better  wages  for  men  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  too  much  to  expect  that  employers,  if  they  do  see  this, 
would  be  pleased  at  the  prospect.     As  to  the  plea  that  weaving  must 
be  learned  before  twelve  years  old,  or  will  never  be  properly  learned 
at  all,  I  will  only  remark  that  in  silk- weaving,  which  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  understand  the  trade,  is  the  most  diflBcult  branch  of  weav- 
ing, I  have  known  of  the  taking  on  of  learners  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  old  who  have  become  expert  at  the  work.     The  Government 
Bill  touches  children-workers  only  to  compel  the  employer  to  keep  a 
register  of  birth   for   all   workers  under  sixteen,  and  to  remove  the 
requirement  of  a  health  certificate.     The  committee   has,   however, 
decided,  by  a  considerable  majority,  to  retain  the  health  certificate. 

JIo7irs  of  Work. — Beyond  putting  factories  where  women  are  alone 
employed  on  a  similar  footing  to  those  where  there  are  also  children 
or  young  persons,  these  Bills  propose  no  material  alteration  in  the 
hours  of  women's  work.  Mr.  Buxton  has,  however,  some  admirable 
provisions  for  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  overtime.  The  ordi- 
nary public  may,  perhaps,  suppose  that  when  the  law  fixes  60^  hovn 
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per  week  for  women  s  work  that  limit  cannot  be  legally  exceeded. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  a  niargia  of  overtime  ib  allowed 
on  application  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  obligation  on  the  employer  to  keep  a  detailed  account  of 
the  overtime  actually  worked,  so  that  the  margin  may  be,  and  in  some 
instances  is,  systematically  exceeded.  Mr,  Bnxton  would  oblige 
employers  to  report  all  overtime  with  its  **  nature,  cause  and  duration  *' 
to  the  inspector  within  three  days,  to  keep  a  detailed  register  affixed 
in  his  principal  workroom,  and  to  send  a  quarterly  copy  to  the 
inspector.  He  would  also  cause  an  annual  return  of  all  overtime 
to  be  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  is  responsible 
for  permitting  it.  Mr.  Buxton  evidently  understands  that  in  all 
these  matters  publicity  is  the  true  protector  of  working  people.  The 
committee  has  decided  against  the  annual  return ;  but  perhaps 
members  will  be  found  to  move  for  it  year  by  year  separately. 

Jiegist ration  of  Factor ks. — The  Government  measure  contains  no 
provision  for  the  registration  of  factories  and  workshops,  Jlr.  Buxton 
and  Lord  Dunraven  have  each  a  provision  under  which  all  factories 
and  workshops  of  every  kind  are  to  be  registered.  Mr,  Buxton 
woald  further  make  it  incumbent  on  every  owner  of  property  who  lets 
it  for  use  as  a  domestic  workshop,  to  send  notice  to  the  inspector,  and 
would  make  such  an  owner  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Outdoor  and  Honu:    1Vorl\ — The  attempt  to  deal  with   work  done 
at  home  is  the  leading  feature  of  every  one  of  these  four  Bills.    Each  I 
of  them  contains  a  provision  obliging  employers  tj  keep  a  register  of ' 
those  to  whom  they  give  out  work.     Lord  Thring  and  Lord  Dun- 
raven  would  have  this  register  kept  for  the  eye  of  the  inspector  only, 
aud  would  impose  penalties  upon  inspectors  divulging  its  contents  ; 
Mr. Matthews  would  have  it  open  to  factory  and  sanitary  inspectors,  but 
says  nothing  about  divulging  its  contents;  while  Mr.  Buxton  would  also 
give  the  right  to  view  and  copy  any  part  to  any  worker  whose  name 
was  on  it,  and  to  any  secretary  of  a  trade  society.     He  would  further 
hold  the  employer  who  puts  out  work  responsible  for  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  any  premises  on  which  his  work  is  actually  done,  and  would 
inflict  penaltias  upon  him  for  sending  work  to  insanitary  places,  or 
places  where  there  was  contagious  disease.     This  assertion  of  the  in- 
alienable responsibility  of  a  man  for  the  work  undertaken  by  him  seeinS| 
to  me  the  true  solution  of  the  very  tangled  problem  of  sub-contradj 
and  *'  second-hand  *'  work.     The  putting  out  of  work  has,  in  somel 
caBee^  a  perfectly  legitimate  function »  aud  the  much-abused  middle- 
man may,  and  sometimes  does,  save  time,  trouble,  and  money  for  the 
worker  no  less  than  for  the  employer.     The  mischief  comes  in  when 
the  system  is  used  as  a  means  of  getting  work  done  for   cheapness*! 
sake   under  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated   in   a  factory. 
At  present,  there  is  a  distinct  temptation  to  employers  to  put  their 
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work  out  on  purpose  that  they  may  not  know  where  and  how  it  is  done. 
The  greatest  evils  naturally  arise  when  work  is  put  out  at  sevenl 
removes,  each  intervening  middleman  skimming  off  an  ever-diminidi- 
ing  percentage  ;  and  the  trouble  to  an  employer  of  following  up  die 
travels  of  his  work  in  such  cases  would  do  more  to  check  this  snb- 
8ub-contract  method  than  any  direct  prohibition.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  do  so  if  a  law  asserting  his  responsibility  were  made  practically 
operative.  Of  course  its  mere  inclusion  within  the  four  comers  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  no  more  affect  the  conduct  of  bnsinea 
than  its  inclusion  among  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Thirty  Nina 
Articles. 

Mr.  Buxton  and  Lord  Dunraven  both  aspire  to  sonae  regulation  of 
conditions  of  work  in  domestic  workshops ;  their  schemes  differ  i 
little ;  but  either  would  doubtless  greatly  improve  the  conditions  of 
home  workers — if  it  could  be  enforced.  To  make  any  attempt  at 
enforcing  either  would  require  an  increase  of — at  a  modest  computa- 
tion— 200  per  cent,  upon  the  present  staff  of  inspectors,  that  sttS 
being,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  ridiculously  inadequate  to  cany 
out  all  the  work  imposed  on  it  even  by  the  existing  Act. 

Powers  of  Inspectors. — All  the  four  measures  give  additional  powen 
in  sanitary  matters  ;  those  of  Mr.  Matthews,  Lord  Dunraven,  and 
Mr.  Buxton,  all  have  clauses  giving  a  right  of  entry  to  domestic  work- 
shops. Mr.  Buxton  would  also  make  it  the  business  of  factory 
inspectors  to  procure  the  enforcement  of  the  Truck  Acts,  the  Shop 
Hours  Regulation  Act,  and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act 
He  would  impose  a  penalty  on  inspectors  who  divulge  matters  which 
come  to  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  and  would  have 
a  notice  put  up  in  factories  that  any  complaints  made  to  the  inspector 
shall  be  treated  as  confidential.  This  last  is  a  necessary  provision, 
not  so  much  because  inspectors  actually  do  reveal  what  person  com- 
plains to  them  but  because  many  working-people  believe  that  they 
do,  and  so  abstain  from  complaining  in  fear  of  getting  discharged. 

Prohibitions. — Lord  Thring  and  Lord  Dunraven  both  have  clauses 
forbidding  women  to  do  certain  specified  work  of  the  heavier  kind  in 
nail  and  chain  making.  Special  exclusions  of  this  kind  have  always 
an  objectionable  element,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  efforts  are 
seldom  made  to  impose  them  upon  any  class  which  possesses  votes. 
As  to  whether  the  extreme  injury  to  the  health  of  women  and  children, 
which  alone  could  justify  such  a  prohibition,  exists  in  this  case,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  have  enough  knowledge  to  form  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Matthews  would  also  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  woman  in  a 
factory  within  four  weeks  after  childbirth.  We  shall  all  agree  witk 
Mr.  !N[attbews  that  it  would  be  well  if  women  could  afford  to  abstain 
from  factory  work  during  that  space ;  but  I  fear  there  will  be  many 
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cases  in  which  abstaining  from  work  will  involve  the  greater  hardship 
of  abstaining  from  food  and  firing, 

Pt'7i«//uv?.— The  penalties  under  all  these  measures  are  fines,  or,  in 
one  instance,  the  closLog  of  premises. 

Mr*  Buxton's  Bill  further  contains  two  importaot  clauses,  which 
appear  in  none  of  the  others*  One  of  these  dechires  women  eligible 
for  inspectorships  and  clerkships  **  on  tbe  samt-  terms  and  subject  to 
the  same  disqualifications  as  men***  The  importance  to  women-workere 
of  this  much-needed  amendment  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Work- 
ing women  will  not  speak  to  any  male  inspector  about  many  of  the 
fianitary  defects  which  exist  in  factories ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
a  male  inspector  can  do  who,  arriving  at  eleven  at  night  at  a  dress- 
making workroom j  finds  all  the  workers  vanished,  and  is  informed 
that  the  outdoor  hands  have  gone  home  and  the  indoor  hands  are  asleep 
in  their  bedrooms.  He  has  the  fullest  conviction  that  all  the  workers, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  each  with  her  thimble  still  on  her  finger,  have  been 
hustled  into  those  bedrooms,  but  he  cannot  go  and  see.  He  goes 
away,  the  employer  remains  unconvicted,  and  the  practice  of  late 
work  continues.  This  has  happened  when  I  myself  have  given 
information  to  the  inspector  that  the  girls  would  be  kept  late,  and 
when  I  have  known  afterwards  that  they  actually  were  so  kept.  In 
Kew  York  some  half-dozen  women  inspectors — paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  men — have  been  at  work  for  nearly  a  year.  The  other  provision  of 
Mr.  Buxton  s  Bill  is  one  to  include  laundries  within  its  scope  ;  and  this 
proposal  has  been  violently  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  laundresses 
do  not  desire  to  be  included ;  that  their  wages  will  fall  if  their  hours 
(which*  in  many  instances,  considerably  exceed  those  of  other  working 
women)  are  shortened,  and  that  a  number  of  small  employers  will  bo 
driven  out  of  the  trade  if  they  are  put  to  the  greater  expense  of  com- 
plying with  the  Factory  Act.  As  to  the  first  point,  I  believe  that  every 
branch  of  the  Laundresses*  Trade  Union  is  in  favour  of  the  inclusion. 
In  Brighton,  where  the  Union  is  strong  and  has  already  secured  some 
redaction  of  hours,  the  women  are  unanimous.  Where,  in  that  town, 
hoars  have  been  reduced,  the  wages  havr  in  no  case  been  lowered. 
Nop  are  wages  lower  in  those  laundries  which  have  always  been  under 
the  Act — those,  that  is,  in  which  new  under-linen  is  washed  and 
**  got-up  *^  for  sale.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  as  far  iis  I  can  learn, 
higher  than  in  laundries  for  soiled  linen,  which  are  not  under  the 
Act.  Some  small  employers  will  undoubtedly  be  driven  from  the 
trade  if  they  are  debarred  from  working  under  conditions  as  to  hours 
and  sanitation  which  the  law  has  declared  unfit  in  precisely  similar 
industries.  The  existence  of  such  employers  in  this  trade  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  its  inclusion  under  the  Act.  The  laundry 
trade   is  becoming   more  and  more  a  factory  trade ;  yet  workers  in 
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steam  laundries  may  be  kept  working  any  number  of  hours  without » 
break,  and  without  any  protection  against  dangerous  xnachineiy  or  un- 
wholesome conditions.  But  Mr.  Matthews  has  promised  a  deputation* 
that  he  will  not  interfere  with  work  in  laundries ;  so  that  help  wiH 
not  come  from  him  in  this  matter. 

In  considering  these  proposals,  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  some 
notion,  the  main  question  is :  Would  any  of  them,  or  for  that  matter 
all  of  them,  if  they  were  passed,  remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  existing 
Act  ?  The  great  defect  of  the  existing  Act  is  that,  roughly  speaking, 
it  is  not  carried  out.  It  is  not  carried  out  because  there  are  not 
enough  inspectors,  because  there  are  no  women  inspectors,  and  becaii» 
the  penalties  inflicted  are  not  deterrent.  Those  inspectors  of  whom  I 
have  known  anything  have  been  unceasing — ^I  was  going  to  say  on- 
wearied,  but  that  I  fear  would  be  far  from  true — ^in  their  efibrts ;  bat  one 
man  cannot  permanently  and  effectively  do  the  work  of  two.  There  an 
at  present,  according  to  Whitaker  s  Almanac,  55  inspectors  in  all,  and 
a  register  of  factories  and  workshops  amounting  to  134,080  ;  therefore 
a  single  yearly  visit  to  each  would  involve  2t37  visits  on  the  part  ol 
each  inspector,  and  the  actual  visiting  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  an 
inspector's  work.  Moreover,  the  fewness  of  the  inspectors  has  another 
drawback.  It  is  currently  reported  that  when  the  ever-vigilant  Mr. 
Lakeraan  appears  in  the  East-end,  the  news  of  his  approach  ram 
before  him  like  wildfire,  and  a  surprising  absence  of  dirt,  overcrowding, 
illegally  employed  juniors,  and  indeed  of  disobedience  to  any  brandi 
of  the  law,  prevails  in  factories  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  There  is 
also  a  legend  that  once  a  new,  young,  junior  inspector,  whom  no  man 
knew  by  sight,  descended  upon  the  same  district  and  secured,  in  spite 
of  his  inexperience,  forty  breaches  of  the  Act  in  one  afternoon.  I  da 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  but  I  am  sadly  sure  that,  if  it  be 
true,  that  zealous  junior  was  ever  afterwards  a  marked  man,  like  his 
senior. 

The  appointment  of  an  amply  sufficient  staff  of  capable  and  expe- 
rienced men  and  women  as  inspectors  will  not,  however,  alone  secure 
the  efficient  execution  of  the  law ;    nor,  I   fear,  ^vill    the   fixing  of 
minimum  fines,  even   if  these  were   fixed  at  a  higher  figure  than 
Parliament  is  at  all  likely  to  sanction.       In  the  measure    brought 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  it  is  proposed  to  imprison  convicted 
employers  **  for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days."   The 
labour  vote  must  be  very  strong  in  New  York  State.      Imagination 
dwells  regretfully  upon  the  amazing  revolution  in  the  dressmaking  trade 
that  would  take  place  if  one  single  fashionable  dressmaker  were  sent  te 
prison,  even  for  seven  days,  for  persistently  keeping  her  girls  at  woA 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  "laundress'*  is  used  to  denote  both  the  wage-eaiiMi 
and  the  employer,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of  judging  to  which  class  the  depntatioi 
of  laundresses  belonged  which  objected  so  strongly  to  inclusion. 


till  10,  11,  and  12  at  night.  A  single  instance  would  suffice  to  give 
to  all  girls  in  the  trade  that  protection  which  the  law  professes  but  fails 
to  give  them.  But  the  same  imagination,  even  in  its  most  sanguine 
mood,  fails  to  conceive  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  in  an  English 
House  of  Commons.  Fines,  even  heavy  fines  (and  fines  under  the 
Factory  Act  are  seldom  heavy)  are  not  deterrent.  The  chance  of 
them  may  be  reckoned  with,  as  a  risk  of  trade  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  run.  Employers  do  not,  "to  any  great  extent,"  mind  about 
a  fine,  so  long  as  the  public  does  not  hear  and  take  heed  of  its 
infliction.  What  they  do  mind  is  publicity.  Public  reprobation  ia 
the  natural  punishment  for  social  misdemeanours ;  even  imprisonment 
for  ahort  terms  is  only  really  deterrent  when  the  feeling  of  the 
prisoner's  public  is  against  him.  Many  a  man  would,  as  the  East- 
^nd  song  has  it,  "serve  his  bit  of  time"  with  equanimity  if  he  felt 
that  it  involved  no  disgi-ace  in  the  eyes  of  hia  neighbour ;  and  it  is 
the  dread  of  this  disgrace^the  dread,  that  is,  of  publicity — which  I 
ehoiUd  like  to  see  utilised  by  the  law.  Experience  shows  that  an 
employer  whose  record  in  regard  to  his  workers  is  not  unimpeachable, 
can  be  driven  to  make  almost  any  reform  by  the  threat  of  publicity ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  convicted  employer  who  would 
not  rather  pay  £50  than  exhibit  for  sir  months  a  printed  statement 
of  his  conviction  in  those  places  where  his  customers  come  and  his 
workpeople  work.  If  a  second  conviction  carried  with  it  no  other 
penalty  than  the  compulsion  to  e:shibtt  such  notices  for  a  fixed  period 
in  every  room  of  the  factory  building,  I  believe  that  second  con- 
victions would  speedily  become  almost  unknown.  It  is  surely  dealing 
no  very  hard  measure  to  a  man  to  make  public  his  deliberate  and 
systematic  actions;  and  an  employer  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
broke  the  law  of  the  land  could  hardly  complain  if  the  law,  bettering 
the  instmction  of  the  railway  companies,  should  compel  him  to  state 
the  fact  on  the  walls  within  which  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
But  I  fear  that  there  is  little  chance  of  any  such  penalty  appearing  in 
the  coming  Factory  Act, 

CL£M£I!iTINA   BlaCK. 


WIT   IN    THE   PULPIT.* 


NOTHING  can  supersede  the  power  of  the   living    voice   in   the 
pulpit. 

All  this  talk  about  books,  uewspapers,  magazines^  and  education 
generally,  taking  the  place  of  sermons,  is  idle.  The  face-to-face  element 
is  indispensable,  the  magnetic  control  of  personality  is  never  out  of 
date.     Remember,  it  was  the  "  Word  made  Jlcsh  "  that  prevailed. 

Preaching  is  only  one  form  of  the   survival  of  the  fittest.      If  it 
could  have  been  killed,  it  would  have  been  killed  by   the    thousands 
of  imbecile  sermons  preached  throughout  Christendom  every   Sunday. 
Think  of  what  this  divinely   appointed  ordinance   has   all    the  year 
round  to  contend  with  in  England  alone.     The  newly  fledged   B.A. 
who,  with  the  graceful  assurance  of  youth,  explains  to  yon  the  origin 
of  evil  in  half  an  hour ;  the  blind  guide  who  so  jauntily  refutes  his 
shallow  infidel  and  slays  his  man  of  straw ;  the  chartered  inquisitor 
who  conducts  the  incorrigible  sinner  with  such  gusto  to  his  irrevocable 
doom ;  the  board l(»ss  Oxonian  in  coloured  stole,  with  his  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  a  slight  but  mortified  stoop,  who  asks  you  to  believe 
in   himself  and   bo   saved;    the  ignorant  Boanerges,    the    inaudible 
stammerer,  the  tedious  Bible  thumber,  the  idiot  who  could   not  get 
sixpence  a  day  in  any  other  profession,   the  dull  and  unsympathetic 
scholar  or  the  fool  of  the  family — what  a  depressing  picture  gallery ! 
Yet  every  one  of  these  will  have  his  following ;  when  tl^e  appetite  is 
real,  anything  it  seems  will  do  to   stay  the  craving ;  and    Livings 
stone's  men  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  fell  not  more  ravenously  en  a  stray 
root  or  a  dry  bone  than  dc  poor  famished  souls  on  the  mouldy  hay 
of  dogma  and  the  bran  mash  of  empty  verbiage  wliich  is  commonly 

*  Amonji^st  books  consulted  I  may  mention  Dean  RamsaVs  **  Pulpit  TaUe- 
Talk,"  Prebendary  Jackson's  *•  Curiosities  of  the  Tulpit,"  Canon  (T.  O.  W.)  Haweis' 
"Sketches  of  the  Reformation,**  "Percy  Anecdotes,"  vol.  xvi.  (Integrity),  &c. 
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meted  out  to  tliem  in  church  and  chapel.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
thU:  the  pulpit  is  as  much  a  social  and  religions  necessity  as  it  ever 
was.  Its  functions  may  vary;  its  sphere  may  be  extended  or 
restricted ;  but  its  dominion  is  unshaken.  No  doubt  at  one  time 
tho  pulpit  largely  supplied  the  place  of  the  School  Board  and  the  news 
sheet  in  addition  to  the  fa  notions  of  the  actor,  as  even  now  in  Italy, 
or  the  duties  of  the  police  as  at  present  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  Bible  represented  popular  literature  and  the  pulpit 
popular  instruction.  But  neither  Bible  nor  pulpit  is  necessarily 
superseded,  because  each  may  now,  owing  to  the  growth  of  literature 
and  the  spread  of  education,  resume  its  peculiar  sphere,  the  one  as 
instructor  in  righteousness,  the  other  as  the  herald  of  salvation. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  appetite  for  pulpit  teaching  than  there 
is  at  the  present  moment.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  spite  of  our 
defective  system  of  training  in  the  Church  of  England,  yet  here  and 
there  a  preacher  occasionally  emerges ;  whenever  he  appears,  he  is 
sure  to  attract  crowds^  Think  of  Liddon  at  St.  Paurs,  Archdeacon 
Farrar  at  St*  Margaret's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  Knox  Little,  Basil 
Wilberforce,  Archbishop  Magee,  the  greatest  orator  on  a  bench  of 
bishops  which  can  boast  of  the  eloquence  of  Moorhouse,  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Creighton,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  no  doubt  curiously  true  that  the  High  Church 
party  at  first  underrated  preaching,  but  this  was  only  because  they 
had  no  good  preachers  to  boast  of. 

Newman  was  not  so  much  a  preacher  as  a  personality ;  those  who 
the  key  to  him  like  Mr,  Gladstone,  found  the  spell  of  his  utter- 
ic*^  unearthly  and  irresistible;  but  he  taught  for  years  at  Birmingham 
in  comparative  obscurity. 

Pusey  had  a   sort   of  fascination   for   me  when  I  was  a   boy  on 

ount  of  a  certain  far-off  rhapsody  of  manner;  but  many  found 
him  monotonous  and  dull. 

Henry  Gresley  was  listened  to  attentively  at  St.  PauUs,  Brighton, 
in  those  days,  simply  because  all  the  others  were  so  very  poor. 

Keble  .the  poet  never  attracted  as  a  preacher,  but  as  soon  as 
the  High  Church  got  Luke  Kivington,  Body,  Liddon,  they  changed 
their  font*,  and  organised  interminable  preaching  functions  for  their 
favourite  orators,  and  High  Church  depreciation  of  the  pulpit  at  once 
ceased. 

In  Germany  the  pulpit  has  always  kept  itself  in  touch  with  the 
people,  not  by  its  advanced  doctrinal  character  so  much  as  by  its 
attention  to  local  colour,  and  its  interest  in  politics  and  social  move- 
ments in  season  and  out  of  season. 

W^ithin  the  last  few  years  the  vitality  of  preaching  in  Ila*y  has  be«*n 
ovidenr    "  '       '  rdinary  and  romantic  career  of  Father  Agostino 

da  Moii  ^t  in  Paris,  all  through  the  Thtrd  Empire,  the 
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voices  of  Lacordaire,  Kavigaan,  Felix,  Hyacynthe,  and  at  the 
moment  Le  Pf^re  Monsabre,  have  attracted  enormous  crowds  of 
the  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame,  significantly  enough  at  the  twy 
moment  when  Pere  Uidon's  ^'  Life  of  Christ ''  is  rivalling  the  popQ- 
larity  of  Daudet'a  satires  and  Zola's  offensive  reaiisiii». 

In  London,  Mr.  Spurgeon  continues  the  phenomenal  feat,  now 
performed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  of  attracting  a  congregation  irf 
six  thousand  people  twice  every  Sunday. 

Li  New  York,  the  interest  attached  to  pulpit  utterances  coi 
the   Monday  newspapers  to  insert  long  notices  of  the    best 
preached  Sunday  by  Sunday. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  what  becomes  of  the  parrot  cry  raided  If 
some  lively  essayists  that  the  pulpit  has  lost  its  hold  over  the  people? 
I  think  I  might  paraphrase  the  common  question  and  answer:  ^h 
life  worth  Uviug  ?  '*  "  That  depends  upon  the  liver/*  with  '*  Is  tht 
pulpit  worth  keeping?"     '*  That  depends  upon  the  preacher/' 

Now  two  facts  stare  us  in  the  face.  The  first  is,  that  there  ia 
innate  appetite  in  all  religious  communities  for  sermons  ;  the 
is,  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  wholesome  and  stimulating  sermciD 
food ;  and  that  whilst  there  is  .an  abundant  supply  as  to  quantity,  ia 
many  cases  the  hungry  sheep  look  op  and  are  not  fed  on  accoimt  of 
the  quahty. 

Why  are  there  so  few  good  preachers  ? 

There  are  various  reasons.  Want  of  conviction^  want  of  trainiag, 
want  of  freedom  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  want  of  freedom.  Without 
conviction,  no  one  has  any  business  to  preach  at  all  ;  without  capaci^. 
he  may  honestly  try  to  preach,  but  he  is  sure  to  fail ;  without  trai»* 
ing,  he  is  heavily  handicapped  (and  how  little  training  of  any  kind 
does  the  English  Church  provide  for  her  clergy  !).  But  freedom  and 
spontaneity  in  the  pulpit  is  what  we  most  miss.  Here  is  a  man  wbn 
will  be  sweet  and  kind  to  our  children,  chat  sensibly  with  our  wives* 
and  discuss  with  us  the  questions  of  the  day  with  acumen  and  good 
sense  ;  an  excellent  man  of  business,  too,  smd  a  scholar  withal  f  reads 
books,  perhaps  has  a  speciality  in  science  or  art ;  but  when  ho  gtU 
up  into  the  pulpit  he  pitches  his  voice  on  one  high  note,  and  witi 
the  ceremonial  nasal  twang,  familiar  to  us,  begins  his  rapid  and 
lifeless  utterance  : — ^*  Our  holy  mother  the  Church  this  day  commaads 
us  to  crown  our  heads  with  sacred  chaplets  in  honour  of  the  blesaed 
St.  James — it  has  been  taught  by  the  holy  father,  St.  Augustine,  «ic/*; 
or,  if  ha  be  a  Low  ChurchmaUj  he  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  after  girii^ 
out  his  text  begins  to  tell  you  everything  it  cannot  possibly  mean  ;  th«D 
quotes  other  texts  like  it  to  prove  that  it  can  ctnly  mean  just  what 
every  one  knew  it  meant  before  he  began ;  or,  if  the  text  is  a  bard 
one,  he  labours  to  show  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  ^'  -  -  *- 
expect  to  understand  it  at  all ;  and  then  follow  the  usual    ^ 
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about  the  virtae  of  believing  what  sounds  improbable  or  seems  im< 
possible. 

Talk  of  this  kind  we  know,  and  he  knows  very  well,  is  not  expected 
nor  would  it  be  tolerated  by  any  one  out  of  church  ;  the  clergyman  him- 
self does  not  attempt  to  palm  off  upon  his  parishioners  the  kind  of 
nonsense  which  he  thinks  good  enough  for  the  pulpit  when  he  goes  his 
daily  rounds.  Hodge's  atmosphere  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  would 
feel  discredited  by  twaddling  about  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  his  own 
hearthrug  to  the  local  doctor,  as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  do  in  the  pulpit. 

Yes,  the  great  defect  of  current  preaching,  especially  in  the  country, 
18  want  of  life  and  freedom.  Men  must  leave  off  saying  things  they 
don't  believe  to  people  who  don't  believe  them.  They  must  not  delude 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  others  can  be  interested  by  what  has 
no  interest,  perhaps  even  no  meaning,  for  them,  or  made  alive  by 
what  in  their  months  is  not  living  doctrine^  but  mere  dead  dogma. 

ITie  worst  of  it  is,  that  as  time  goes  on  a  school  of  pulpit  dnlneas 
is  formed  throughout  the  land.  People  expect  the  sermons  to  be 
dull  ;  some  even  go  to  hear  sermons  in  order  to  go  to  sleep.  They 
resent  anything  unusual  ;  they  are  sensitive  only  to  what  makes  a 
demand  on  their  attention,  or  has  a  tendency  to  excite  thought. 
Thought  is  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The  deep  slumber  of  a  decided 
opinion  must  not  be  disturbed.  This  terrible  respectability,  which 
puts  on  the  cloak  of  reverence  and  decorum,  is  truly  appalling  to  a 
spiritually  awakened  mind.  The  forlom  words  of  the  prophet  ring  in 
our  eani :  *'The  people  love  to  have  it  bo,  and  what  will  ye  do  in 
the  end  thereof?"  The  end,  thank  God,  never  comes.  A  shaking 
of  the  dry  bones  comes  instead,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  main  point 
of  my  article. 

Every  great  religious  revival  has  been  marked  by  an  outburst,  some- 
times a  very  startling  outburst,  of  pulpit  freedom  and  spontaneity, 
not  only  great  plainness  of  speech,  but,  as  in  our  Lord's  case,  great 
fertility  of  resource ;  anecdote,  satire,  local  allusions,  and  personal 
applications  have  abounded.  Indeed,  every  department  of  life  was 
laid  under  contribution  in  turn  by  iJhrist,  the  Divine  Teacher.  The 
least  possible  us©  was  made  by.  Ilim  of  what  had  been  up  to  that  time 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  sermons^ — the  texta  and  Bible-lore  of  the 
period — viz.,  Moses  and  the  prophets.  When  alluded  to  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  restatement,  and  sometimes  flat  contradiction.  **  Moses 
said  this*  but  I  say  something  quite  different ;  "  in  other  words,  *'  Moses* 
instruction  on  this  or  that  point  is  out  of  date."  That  is  the  kind  of 
freedom  we  want*  How  indiscriminate  must  have  seemed  Jesus  Christ's 
spontaneity !  What  a  sensation  he  must  have  made  by  his  pungent 
alluffions  to  **  Herod,  that  jackal,*'  or  to  the  superiority  of  loose  women 
and  swindlers  over  the  religious  hypocrites  of  the  period  ;  or  to  the  chil- 
dren's noisy  games  in  the  market-place,  in  which  their  very  cries  and 
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watchworda  were  reproduced  j  or  to  the  absurdity  of  ligbtiiig  a  cnlk 
and  putting  it  under  a  cover  !  We  want  these  homely  figares,  ciki- 
lated  no  doubt  at  times  to  excite  a  aniile,  we  want  to  bring  tkepdpil 
near  to  daily  life.  Jesus  was  prodigal  of  common -place  aUusioniy  lad 
the  servant  need  not  aspire  to  be  above  his  Lord.  *'  I  tell  too  win* 
it  is,  gentlemen,"  said  Wilberforce,  the  late  BLihop  of  Oxford,  tanunf 
round  at  a  dull  missionary  meetings  and  addressiog'  a  number  of  d€t]g} 
seated  in  a  solemn  row  on  the  platform,  "the  Church  of  EngifiiiB 
being  choked  with  its  dignity.  What  you  want  is  to  take  off  jt« 
Beckties  and  shake  the  starch  out  of  tham ; ''  and  be  pretended  y* 
shake  in  the  a^ir  an  imaginary  stiff  neckcloth,  sizcdi  as  vras  at  thii  tin 
commonly  worn  by  the  clergy. 

Evwy  great  religious  revival,  every  Eving  period  of  the  Cburcb,  \m 
been  marked  by  a  great  outburst  of  spontaneity  in  the  pnJpit*  HB 
and  humour  have  been  freely  used  by  all  great  preachers  who  happcflil 
to  be  gifted  with  these  rare  gifts.  The  notion  that  the  preidMr 
•kould  be  invariably  what  is  called  dignified  and  j^ol^nin  ia  a  modus 
notion,  and  belongs  to  a  dead  Church,  The  corresponding  idea,  fti 
all  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  is  ioikoaf 
and  irreverent,  is  also  essentially  modem,  artiiicial,  or  charactenslkrf 
apathy  and  lifelessness  in  the  listeners. 

When  people  broke  out  into  applause  at  the   preaching  of  Si 
Chrysostom,  it  is  true  that  he   checked    them,  but  simply  becaate  b 
perceived  that  the  applause  was  rather  in   praise  of    himself  than  1 
evidence  of  contrition  or  of  enthusiasm  for  righteousness.      The  Pftt  1 
F6lix  in  Paris  used  to  check  admiring  murmurs  at    Nutre   Dame  iil 
the  same  reason  ;  he  never  rebuked  the  expression    of  deep   religieflii 
feeling,  or  the  sympathetic  response  to  a  stroke  of  humour. 

No  one  who  has  attended  Mr.  Spurgeon's  ministrations   could  huf  I 
failed  to  notice  the  groans  and  murmurs  of  deep  sympathy  which  foUot  ' 
many  of  his  more  delicate  and  tender  religious  ntteranoeOi  nor  omU 
any  one  with  a  heart  attuned  to  prayer  wish  to  silence  them* 

At  the  Keformation,  when  doctrine  was  fire,  and  hearts  iWBl 
electrically  sensitive  alike  for  approval  and  disapproval,  pcttdai 
constantly  allude  to  the  expression  of  congregational  emotion.  •*  B*' 
they  grunt  and  groan  at  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,"  said  Dr.  Jmaa 
in  a  sermon  at  Hampton  CouTt^  alluding  to  the  behaviour  of  Romaaii^ 
who  were  forced  to  frequent  the  Reformed  Church  services.  Bsrlii 
in  1589  uoticeSj  on  the  other  side,  the  irritable  behaviour  of  IW 
testants  in  churches  where  they  suspected  a  leaning-  toward£  Riant 
**Some,*'  he  says,  **  are  scraping  with  their  feet,  superstitionslf  €^ 
ceited,  when  they  hear  but  the  name  of  Jesus  mentioned*  3l«f 
show  the  whole  congregation  their  backs  by  deporting^  out  of  dum^' 

At  Paurs  Cross  the  noise  was  sometimes  so  great  that  the  prvAcWi 
voice  could  hardly  be  heard,  whilst  malcontents,  whom    Drm&t  mSd 
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**  chattering    choughs/'    **^  used    to   throw    bills    into    tha    preaching 
place,"  which  occasionally  hit  the   preachers   person, ^knd  gave  him 
"just  caus«  for  complaint* 

Thei'e  was  one  kind  o£  interruption — vvz,^  truwrnnt  mu^hhiff — of  which 
preachers  do  not  seem  to  ha\  e  been  more  tolerant  then,  than  now  ;  but 
a  witty  orator  knew  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  one  great  Bishop  at  least 
spared  neither  wit  nor  invective  in  his  own  self-defence.  ''  I  have  now 
preached  three  Lents,'^  cries  Bishop  Latimer  to  what  seems  to  bavs^ 
been  a  rather  tinraly  congregation ;  *'  the  first  time  I  preached  resti- 
tidioru  Restitution  (qnoth  some),  what  should  he  preach  of  restitution  ? 
Let  him  preach  of  contrition,  and  let  restitution  alone ;  we  can  never 
make  restitution  ;  (then  say  I)  if  thou  wOt  not  make  restitution  thou 
shalt  go  to  the  devil  for  rt."  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  one  and 
►  Another,  being  moved  by  his  words,  had  made  the  king  restitution 
£20,  and  next  Lent  £120  more,  and  here  we  may  suppose  the  cough- 
ing b^an  louder  than  ever ;  the  preacher,  sticking  to  his  point,  con*! 
tinned*  "  If  every  man  that  hath  beguiled  the  king  should  make  resti- 
tution after  this  sort,  it  would  cotujh  the  king  £2U,000.  Alack  !  alack  ! 
make  restitution — for  God's  sake  make  restitution ;  yon  will  cough  in 
hell  else,  that  all  the  devils  there  will  laugh  at  your  coughing/' 

Under  Wesley's  preaching,  the  emotion  of  the  congregat^'on  waa 
wont  to  reach  agony  point,  and  men  and  women  fell  down  in  con- 
vulsions. Under  Irving's  eloquence  they  broke  out  in  tongues,  and] 
the  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age  were  reproduced.  When 
Chalmers  preached,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  people  to  rise  in  their 
seats  and  lean  towards  the  preacher  as  though  drawn  magnetically. 
Some  of  us  may  remember  the  strange  silence  which  fell  on  the  dense 
congregation  which  Henry  Melville  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  in' 
his  best  days,  about  1845  to  1850,  and  ^he  sudden  rustle  of  silks 
and  sighing  all  over  the  church  as  ho  paused  at  the  end  of  each 
climax,  having  wound  up  the  excitement  whilst  his  voice  scaled 
higher  and  higher  till  it  almost  cracked.  I  do  not  remember  vocal 
eommenta,  but  the  sensation  was  profound  and  startling  enough. 

When  Chalmers  preached  for  Rowland  Hill,  that  popular  and 
irresistible  man  placed  himself  as  auditor  in  the  front  gallery  opposite 
him,  and  as  a  loud  murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the  congregation 
at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  period,  Rowland  Hill,  unable  to  contain  him-" 
i?elf,  thumped  heavily  on  the  book-board  before  him,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Well  done,  well  done,  Chalmers  !  *'  It  is  hard  to  realise  that  any 
one  in  that  excited  and  devout  assembly  felt  such  a  living  echo  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  irreverent  or  out  of  place  under 
the  circumstances. 

But    it    may   be    urged    that    deep    emotion    is    one    thing,    and 

buflToonery  and  laughter  in  church   is  quite  another.      Buflbonery  is 

^always  out  of  place  in  church,  so  is  laughter /<?r  the  mkc  of  kutghUr  ; 
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but  all  laughter  is  not  trivial  or  irreverent ;  nothing  could  be  more 
trs^c,  for  mstance,  than  the  laughter  of  the  tragedienne  Rachel,  or 
some  of  the  hysterical  climaxes  of  Madame  Ristori  ;  but,  quite  upart 
from  &uch  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  the  whole  question  of 
smiling  or  laughing  in  church,  in  response  to  or  in  sympathy  with  what 

is  said  or  done  in  the  pulpit,  suggests  the  serious 1  had  almost  said 

the  burning — question,  What  is  the  function  of  wit  and  humour  in  tbo 
pulpit?  Ought  it  to  he  tolerated  there?  Has  it  any  legitimate  "•'^ 
at  all  ?  For  we  know  that  it  is  open  to  much  abuse,  and  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  jesting  which  is  not  convenient. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  England,  and  Ward  Beecuer  m 
America,  Ixjldly  claimed  the  electric  currents  of  humour  and  the  rapifr 
thrusts  of  wit  for  the  service  of  God,  the  question  of  wit  and  humour 
in  the  pulpit  has  been  hotly  debated  at  intervals  in  most  ret 
gious  circles,  chietly,  however,  by  people  unblest  i«rith  a  sense  of 
either.  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  said  an  old  respected  minister  tn 
that  incomparable  orator,  **  that  you  allow  yourself  such  freedom,  lod 
discredit  your  sacred  calling  by  making  so  many  joked  in  the  pulpit' 
"Ah!"  replied  Spurgeon,  *' you  would  not  wonder  at  all  if  ytw 
knew  how  many  more  I  kept  to  myself/*  That  exactly  meets  tlit 
point,  Spurgeon 's  humour  is  part  of  the  man ;  it  is  his  natural  equip- 
ment. He  gives  himself  to  God  and  his  peopla  All  his  wealth  of 
illustration,  all  his  experience,  all  his  flashes  of  inspiration^  all  his 
intense  perception  of  contrasts — he  poshes  his  advantchgee,  he  hems 
the  sinner  in,  he  assails  him  with  the  shafts  of  irony,  he  pierces  tim 
with  the  darts  of  wit,  he  subdues,  paralyses,  and  so  leads  him  away  4 
captive  for<tod,  often  aflter  electrifying  him  with  an  irresistible  atmr^ 
sphere  of  humour. 

Ward  Beecher  says  somewhere :  "  What  a  blessed  reconciliog.  aJl- 
subjugating  power  is  humour!  Once  make  a  man  laugh  and  he  will 
listen  to  you^  and  let  you  do  what  you  like  with  him."  This  I  know 
is  quite  incomprehensible  to  some  excellent  people. 

When  poor  Artemus  Ward  lectured  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilk^ 
there  were  always  present  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  could  eee 
nothing  in  his  jokeSj  and  looked  as  if  they  wanted  their  monev  liacL 
whilst  all  around  them  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  These  are  tbe 
sort  of  people  who  will  be  sure  to  criticise  this  article — they  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  drift  of  it,  they  will  not  approve  of  its  /^irf^nry. 
Well,  Artemus  ^\'a^d  *'  knew  that  man  " — he  had  a  special  sentdDce 
for  him  in  his  printed  programme.  '*  Mr.  Artemus  Ward  will  call 
on  the  citixena  at  their  residences  and  explain  any  jokes  in  his  uanv 
cive  which  they  may  not  understand." 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  all  this  is  very  funny,  but  is  it  Gt  fe 
cburch  ?  No  one  ever  said  that  a  comic  lecture  was  fit  for  chureb. 
The  question  ie,  whether  there  is  any  legitimate  sphere    for  wil  mA 
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hnmottr  in  the  palpit?  And  that  is  a  question  whieli  Las  been 
answered  over  and  over  again  in  the  affirmative  by  the  profession  and 
practice  of  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  tJiat  ev^er  lived. 

''I  am  surprised,  Dr.  South/'  said  the  Bishop,  **  that  you  allow 
yourself  to  indulge  so  freely  in  wit  when  you  preach/' 

**  Ah;"  said  the  ready  divine,  "  your  lordship  was  never  tempted 
in  that  way ;  God  never  gave  your  lordship  wit." 

No  doubt  there  have  been  a  great  many  fine  preach ei^  without 
much  sense  of  wit  or  humour,  but  we  do  not  remember  a  single  case 
of  a  preacher  who  was  also  a  humorist  considering  it  worth  while  or 
even  lawful  to  withhold  so  tremendous  an  additional  force  from  the 
service  of  religion  in  his  arduous  and  many-sided  pulpit  struggles 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
llnd  sturdy  defenders  of  pulpit  humour  even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
gravest  and  most  sententious  of  the  clergy. 

The  great  and  solemn  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  most  ponderous  and 
powerful  orations,  says  of  wit :  *'  It  raiseth  admiration  as  signifying 
a  humble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of  invention ; 
it  seemeth  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts  that  one  can  fetch  in 
remote  conceits  applicable,  and  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the 
purpose  before  him.  It  procureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity 
with  its  rarenesSj  and  by  seasoning  matters  otherwise  distasteful  or 
insipid  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  savour/* 

Porson  used  to  say  that  *'  wit  was  the  best  sense  in  the  world,"  I 
have  dt^scribed  wit  and  humour  in  my  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion thus :  **  Humour  is  the  electric  atmosphere^ — wit  is  the  Hash. 
A  situation  provides  the  atmospheric  humour,  and  with  the  culmi- 
nating point  comes  the  Jtash,**  The  situation  of  people  crowding 
into  church  o»  a  week-day  to  get  out  of  tlie  rain  was  distinctly 
humorous — there  was  the  shock  of  incongruity,  which  is  iodispensabl© 
to  all  humour;  but  when  Rowland  Hill  espied  them  and  said,  "I 
have  heard  of  people  making  a  cloak  of  their  religion,  but  I  have 
never  before  seen  them  make  an  umbrella  of  it,"  then  the  electricity 
of  the  situation  culminated  in  a  Jfxt^k. 

It  stands  almost  to  reason  that  any  pulpit  orator  who  has  such  a 
weapon  at  his  disposal,  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  use  it; 
especially  as  frequent  experience  will  convince  him  that  wit  properly 
used  is  moral,  recreative,  and  stimulating  in  a  high  degree,  and,  more- 
over, that  people  who  do  not  blush  at  what  is  sinful  can  often  be  made 
to  feel  ashamed  of  what  is  ridiculous. 

But,  as  every  preacher  knows,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  people 
to  listen  at  all.  *'  Sermons/*  it  is  said,  *'  are  so  dull."  So  strongly 
did  Sydney  Smith  feel  this,  that  when  asked  what  he  considered  to 
bo  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  promptly  if  rather  profanely 
answered  :    '*  In  a   sermon,  sir,  sin   against  the    Holy   Ghost  is  un- 
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doubtedly  dulnesa,'*  The  devices  used  by  even  eminent  preachers  to 
prevetit  people  going  to  sleep,  or  to  arouse  them,  would  fill  a  roluBic. 
Dr.  South,  preaching  before  Charles  IL,  and  perceiving  that  aeyeal 
of  the  worldly  Court  circle  were  about  napping^,  stopped  and  called 
loodly  to  Lord  Lauderdale  by  name  :  *'  My  lord,  my  lord,  1  mi 
sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I  must  bag  of  yon  not  to  siorp 
quite  so  loud,  lest  yon  awaken  his  Majesty/*  But  perhaps  for  <1tj 
and  pungent  humour  and  keen  satire,  Dean  Swift's  famous  sermon  '*  On 
Sleeping  in  Chnrch/*  in  which  be  takes  the  Eutvchus  episode  in  Acts 
for  his  text,  has  never  been  equalled.  **  I  have  chosen,"  so  hi 
begins  his  sermon,  **  these  words  with  design  if  po^ible  to  disturb 
some  part  of  this  audionce  of  half  an  hour's  sleep,  for  the  com^enjeoci 
and  exercise  thereof  this  place  at  this  season  of  the  day  ia  rtry  mwi 
CiUhmieil''  He  thus  improves  the  text:  **The  preachers  now  in 
the  world,  however  much  they  may  exceed  St*  Paul  in  tii©  vt  d 
setting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremely  fall  short  of  him  in  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  therefore  hearers  are  become  more  cantiona,  so  u 
to  choose  more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and  positions  for  tl«f 
rapoae,  without  hazard  of  their  persons,  and  upon  tlie  inrhole  mate 
choose  rather  to  trust  their  destruction  to  a  miracle  than  their  safety/ 

It  is  commonly  supposed  by   those  that  sit  in    the  pews  that  tk 
preacher  gets  it  all  his  own  way,  and  that  he  baa  the  people  at  Ul  i 
mercy ;  were  they  to  change  places  with  him   they   would   be 
imdeceived. 

The  preacher  is  really  in  a  singularly  defenceless  position ;  if  be  fe  I 
an  orator,  his  temperament  is  nervous,  and  his  brain  ia  bo  senahtw 
that  he  feels  all  the  currents  of  wandering  thoughts,  of  oppodftids 
as  well  as  of  lively  sympathy,  that  flit  to  and  fro  like  electric  brazo* 
waves  between  him  and  his  audience.  His  ear  catches  the  fftinlw* 
sound,  he  hears  whispering,  scraping,  coughing,  the  rustling  offtfitfL 
The  wandering  eye,  the  flourish  of  a  handkerchief — a  thousand  thingi, 
unperceived  by  others  or  by  himself  in  his  ordinary  state,  are  grasped 
with  intolerable  \dvidness  ;  he  is  for  the  time,  in  fact,  highly  scnfi- 
tised  and  mediuniistic  :  it  is  a  battle  between  his  magnetism  and  lir 
magnetism  of  the  crowds— he  wrestles  with  the  mass  to  bring  it  tia/to 
control,  be  must  be  master  and  win,  or  he  must  be  routed  and  M 
miserably.      The  pulpit  is  a  moral  pillory  or  a  throne. 

Any  one  person  in  the  congregation  can  set  himself  to  lu^uit  ir 
worry  the  preacher,  and  unless  the  disturber  promptly  finds  Iiia  xsaSA 
in  the  pulpit  the  preacher  is  humiliated  and  defeated.  Actift 
insolence  is  worse  tlian  passive  sleep,  and  none  but  preachers 
how  often  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  or  let  alone  in  degpair.  It  hi 
such  crises  that  witty  satire  is  the  preacher's  invaluable  ally. 

Kobinson,  a   famous  dissenting  minister   of  Cambridge   had  tr- 
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"qnently  to  face  that  most  difficult  audienoe,  an  audience  of  undei>* 
graduates,  his  chapel  being  frequented  often  by  Univereity  men, 
sometimes  hostile*  He  observed  on  one  occaision  a  little  knot  of  men 
who  had  evidently  come  in  out  of  malice  prepense  to  interrupt  and 
annoy  him*  He  wound  his  discourse  round  quite  naturally  to  a 
Bubtle  point  in  natural  science,  and  firing  his  eye  on  the  jibing 
intruders,  remarked  gravely,  "  It  has  been  long  a  disputed  question 
among  philosophers  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  vacuum  in 
Nature ;  but  the  difficulty  has  at  last  been  solved,  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  head  of  eveiy  undergraduate 
who  disturbs  a  worshipping  assembly  in  a  disaentmg  meeting-honse." 

^Ir,  Spurgeon  has  always  been  perfectly  appalling  in  his  readiness 
to  deal  with  insolence  in  the  house  of  God.  The  finest  ca&e  on 
record  is  perhaps  one  in  which  three  young  fellows  came  in  and 
settled  themselves  conspicuously  in  the  gallery  with  their  Jiats  cm. 
In  rmn  the  officials  requested  them  to  uncover.  Of  course  Mr, 
Sporgeons  eye  was  soon  upon  them,  and  leading  his  diaconrse 
round  to  the  respect  which  all  Christiana  are  bound  to  show  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  '*  My  friends,"  he  said,  *'  the  other  day  I  went 
into  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  I  naturally  nncovered  my  head ;  but 
on  looking  round  I  perceived  that  all  the  rest  wore  their  hats ;  and  so, 
not  WLshiog  to  offend  against  what  I  supposed  to  be  their  reverent 
practice,  though  contrary  to  my  own,  I  conformed  to  Jewish  nse  and 
put  on  my  hat.  /  wiH  timv  ask  those,  thra'  ifonnfj  Jcim  up  in  the 
gallery  to  show  the  same  deference  to  our  Christian  practice  in  the 
house  of  God  as  I  was  prepared  to  show  them  when  I  visited  their 
synagogue,  and  (air  off  their  hats/'  He  would  indeed  be  a  pedant 
and  a  prig  who  could  refuse  a  sympathetic  smile  of  approval,  even  in 
the  sanctuary,  to  a  rebuke  so  genial,  so  witty,  imd  so  just ! 

Seasonable  wit  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  estimation  of  most  preacheES 
able  to  wield  it^  has  always  ranked  high  as  a  remedy  for  wandering 
thoughts.  The  Neapolitan  and  French  preachers  may  have,  perhaps, 
carried  their  sallies  too  far  in  this  direction,  but  we  must  remember 
that  something  must  be  forgiven  to  zealous  men  who  have  to  contend 
with  excitable  but  fickle  crowds* 

Gabriel  Barlette,  wishing  to  illustrate  the  wool-gathering  mind  in 
church,  on  one  occasion  set  himself  to  say  the  Patemoster  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon  thus :  "  Pattr  nodtr  qui  ts  in  Ccdia  (I  say,  lad, 
saddle  the  horse,  Vm  going  to  town  to-day);  Sanctijiretur  ncmien  (uwm 
(Catherine,  put  the  pot  on  the  fire)  ;  fiat  voluntas  tva  (Take  care  !  the 
cats  at  the  cheese);  panevi  nostrum  quotidianitm  (Mind  the  white  horse 
has  his  feed  of  oats  !)'*  In-everent,  and  out  of  place,  you  will  probably 
exclaim  ;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  more  aptly  to  render  or  more  soimdly 
zi^lMike  the  kind  of  thing  which  goes  on  in  the  brains  of  many  lyssbensiB 
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who  even  bo  interlard  the  preacher*8  words  or  their  own  pimyen  wSt 
snatches  of  alien  thought. 

The  use  of  dramatic  action  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  a  Indicna 
excess,  but  also  with  effective  results  in  the  way  of  riveting  attmlMB 
*'  What's  that  thee  says,  Paul,  'I  can  do  all  things  '  /  I'll  bet  thee 
lialf-a-crown  o'  that."  So  the  preacher  took  oat  half-a-crowni  and 
put  it  on  the  lUble.  ''  However,"  he  continaed,  "  let's  see  what  tiM 
Apostle  has  to  say  for  himself."  So  he  read  on,  ^'  tJtrougk  Gurid 
that  strengthcneth  vu\"  "  Oh!  "  says  he,  "if  that's  the  terms  of  fk 
bet,  I'm  oil ! "  and  he  put  the  half-crown  back  into  his  pocket  PtoEhm 
jester  !  will  you  say ;  but  what  if  the  sermon  which  followed  on  tk 
power  of  Christian  grace  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  aij 
perhaps  never  forgotten — who  will  condemn  the  witty  sally  whidi  mi 
for  it  acceptance  ? 

Whitfield,  one  hot  summer's  day,  was  preaching^  on  the  daly  jit 
difficulties  of  self-denial,  and  the  necessity  of  entering  hy  the  ninov 
gate,  when  he  perceived  the  attention  of  the  people  to  be  wandeziBg; 
and  he  suddenly  left  off,  and  began,  trying  to  catch  a  gnat  that  boari 
pertinaciously  about  his  face.  ''  You  think  it  qaite  easy  to  enter  tis 
strait  gate,  and  secure  salvation.  Oh  !  just  as  easy  as  it  is  fer  mi 
to  catch  this  gnat  "  (grasping  at  the  insect  again  and  again).  Hies, 
after  a  pause,  he  opened  his  hand  and  said  solemnly,  *'  £ui  I  km  J 
Quisscd  it" 

A  cunning  choice  of  texts  has  always  been  a  favourite  device  witt  I 
quaint  preachers.      Of  two  rival  candidates  for  a  lectureship  on  tiiil ' 
the  one  preached  in  the  morning  on  the  ^'  Adamy  where  art  ihaut* 
Hia  rival,  in  the  evening,  capped  the  text  with  *'  Lo,  here  am  I,**  and  Ui 
ready  wit  won  him  the  lectureship. 

Rowland  Hill's  text  when  ladies  wore  their  topknais  ridicalomlf 
high  has  almost  become  a  matter  of  history,  '^  topknot  come  down," 
Lc,  '^  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house- top  not  cwne  doionJ*  But  notUiig 
but  the  exceeding  quaintness  of  the  preacher  conld  possibly 
such  a  liberty  with  the  sense  and  sound  of  the  sacred  text. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  defend  the  vulgarities  into  which  men  of 
original  minds  and  an  overpowering  sense  of  humour  have  sometimBi 
been  betrayed  when  placed  in  difficult  situations.  The  learned  antkr 
of  '^  Sketches  of  the  Reformation "  relates,  quoting  firom  Bishop 
Latimer,  how  a  celebrated  preacher  named  Hnbberdin,  riding  by  a 
fair,  where  he  found  riotous  dancing  and  singing,  set  the  chuTch-bd 
a-tolling,  and  the  riotous  crew,  flocking  in  to  see  what  it  was  all  i 
found  Hubberdin  up  in  the  pulpit  a-singing  loudly,  first  in  the 
of  Augustine,  then  Ambrose,  and  so  on  to  Hierome,  Ghregcvyi 
Chrysostom.  "  All,"  he  said,  "  were  in  perfect  harmony  and 
the  same  tnne.  Now,"  he  continued,  '*  good  people,  ye  shall 
dance  together  likewise  in  perfect  harmony,  all  in  a  qonnd 
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together  with  up  !  np  !  Htibberdin  !  Now  dance,  Christ !  Now  dance, 
Peter  and  Paul !  Now  dance,  Augxistme,  *SLc.  ;  and  so,"  adds  Fox  the 
chronicler,  **  the  old  Hubberdin,  as  he  was  dancing  with  his  doctors 
lustily  in  the  pulpit  against  the  heretics,  how  he  stamped  and  took  on 
I  cannot  tell,  but  crash  goeth  the  pel  pit,  down  cometh  the  dancer, 
where  altogether  he  brake  not  his  neck,  but  he  so  brake  his  leg  that 
he  never  came  in  the  pulpit  more,  and  died  not  long  after  the  same." 
This  should  snrelv  be  revenge  enough  in  the  ©yes  of  all  censorious 
persons  on  the  poor  preacher  who  danced  not  wisely,  but  too  well  I 
Yet  Hubberdin  drew  his  congregation  away  from  the  fair  under 
circumstances  which  were  too  much  for  Bishop  Latimer,  who,  with  all 
his  wit  and  wisdom,  was  baffled  on  a  similar  occasion,  for  he  too  once 
came  to  a  church  on  a  popular  holiday,  and  would  have  preached,  but 
the  key  was  lost,  and  after  he  at  last  got  in,  **  One  of  the  parish  came 
to  me  and  says,  '  Sir,  this  is  Robin  Hood's  day ;  the  parish  are 
gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood,  I  pray  you  let  them  rest.* " 
Unlike  old  Hubberdin,  the  good  Bishop  adds,  **  So  I  was  fain  to  give 
place  to  Robin  Hood.  I  thouj^ht  ray  rochet  should  have  been  regarded 
though  I  were  not ;  but  it  would  not  serve ;  it  was  fain  to  give  place 
to  Robin  Hood." 

There  are  few  pulpits  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
invaded  by  preachers  who  have  startled  their  hearers  with  quaint 
similes  and  sallies  of  what  they  deemed  seasonable  wit.  Even  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Maiy's,  Oxford,  has  rung  with  the  wit  of  Richard 
Tavemer,  who  once  opened  his  sermon  thus  :  **  Arriving  at  St.  !Mary*B 
Mount,  I  have  brought  you  some  fine  biscuits  baked  in  the  oven  of 
charity,  carefully  conserved  for  tht*  chickens  of  the  church,  the 
sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation  !  "  The 
dignified  Paley,  preaching  in  the  same  pulpit  to  a  select  audience 
which  numbered  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  a  host  of  eager  place- 
hunters,  hungry  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  preferment,  cmild  not 
resist  an  irresistibly  facetious  fling  at  his  audience,  and  after  giving 
out  his  text :  *'  Thcrt:  is  a  lad  here  th<ft  hath  jlcc  harley  loarcs  ami  tim 
small  fi&ltes^*  he  looked  round  the  church  and  added  with  a  twinkle  of 
keen  satire,  *^  hut  lohnt  are  tket/  amotyjd  so  many  ?*'  A  smart  application 
or  a  brisk  repartee  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  found  their  apologists 
in  all  ages.  Burton,  in  a  sermon  at  Norwich,  faced  boldly  the  cant 
sometimes  flung  at  the  superior  clergy  for  enjoying  large  incomes: 
"  Why»  say  some  of  these  men,  can  you  not  live  as  the  Apoetles 
lived  ?  Why,  say  I  again^  let  them  lay  down  their  goods  at  the 
Apostles'  feet,  and  then  let  them  ask  that  queMion/'  The  following 
application  is  perhaps  a  little  too  sudden  and  searching  for  the  taste  of 
to-day.  **  He,*'  said  the  preacher  of  a  charity  sermon,  **  he  that  giveth 
nntxy  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord.  Now,  my  friends,  if  you  are 
content  with  your  security,  down  with  the  cash!" 
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iiowland  Hill  was  not  only  more  urgent  but  more  seyere  on  Btingy 
givers,  for  he  said  of  the  rich  merchants  who  came  to  chnrch  that  he 
would  '^  as  lief  hang  them  all  up  by  their  necks  till  iheir  coinB  diopt 
out  of  their  pockets,  since  there  was  no  other  means  of  Rhaking  them 
out." 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  person  of  good  Bishop  Latimer  that  we 
feel  most  reconciled  to  the  employment  of  wit  and  humour  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  godly,  sympathetic,  and 
fearless  Fathers  of  the  Beformation,  whilst  in  a  position  to  claim  that 
deep  love  and  reverence  due  to  one  who  sealed  the  truth  of  his 
reformed  GU>spel  message  with  his  blood.  If  wit  and  humour  could 
ever  be  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  it  must 
surely  be  the  wit  and  humour  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  Christian 
evangelist  and  martyr.  "  His  peculiar  temperament/'  writes  the 
author  of  the  **  Sketches  of  the  Beformation,"  "  prevented  him  from 
hesitating  to  produce  any  anecdote  to  point  a  moral."  Lashing  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  who  would  hear  instruction  again  and  again 
and  yet  not  know  the  difference  between  Scripture  and  the  catalogue 
of  sins  enumerated  by  Bonush  divines,  Latimer  says  : 

"  I'll  tell  you  now  a  pr(»tty  story  of  a  friai*  to  refresh  you  witlial :  A 
limitour  of  the  Gray  Friars  pi-eached  many  times  and  had  but  one  serroou, 
which  wfis  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  so  he  ¥ras  called  Friar  John  Ten 
Commandments,  whereupon  his  serv^ant  told  him  thereof,  and  advised  him 
to  pivadi  of  some  other  matter.  *  Belike,'  says  the  Friar,  *  thou  knowest 
the  Ten  Commandments  well,  seeing  thou  hast  heard  them  so  many  times.' 

*  Yes,'  says  the  ser\'ant,  '  I  warrant  you.'  *  Let  me  hear  them,'  saith  the 
master.  So  the  servant  began,  *  Pride,  Covetouantsa,  Lechery,  &c.,'  and  so 
numbered  the  deadly  sins,  all  the  time  supposing  these  to  be  verily  and 
indeed  the  Ten  Commandments  1  ' 

Bishop  Latimer,  like  most  other  popular  preachers,  was  often 
grossly  ridiculed  and  misrepresented ;  he  cites  an  amusing  instance  of 
this  in  his  third  sermon  preached  before  the  young  King  Edward  VL : 

"  A  ct'iti^in  man  the  other  day  was  asked  whether  he  was  at  the  sermon 
at   Paul's  Cross ;   ho  said  he   was  tliere,   and  being   asked    what    news : 

*  MaiTy,'  quoth  he,  'wonderful  news;  wo  were  there  clean' absolved — my 
mule  and  all  luid  full  absolution.'  Ye  may  see  by  this,"  continued  the  witty 
lUshop,  "  that  he  was  such  an  one  as  rode  on  a  mule  and  that  he  was  a 
gtmtUnn.'in.  Indeed,  his  mule  was  wiser  than  he,  for  I  daresay  the  mule 
never  slandered  the  preacher.  Ah  !  unhappy  chance  liad  this  mule  to  cany 
such  an  ass  upon  hLs  back.  /  was  there  at  the  sermon  myself.  Now,  saith  this 
gentleman,  the  mule  was  al)solved,  w^herejis  the  preacher  absolved  only  such 
as  were  sorry  and  did  relent.  Belike,  then,  the  mule  did  repent  her 
stum])ling  ;  his  mule  was  wiser  than  he  a  great  deal — tanquam  eqttus  et  mtdns 
hi  fpnhiis  non  est  intellectus,  saith  the  Scripture — like  unto  horses  and  mules 
that  have  no  understiinding.  Yet  if  it  were  true  that  the  mide  repented  of 
her  stumbling,  I  think  she  was  l)etter  absolved  than  he.  IprayGrod  stop  h 
mouth  or  else  give  him  to  open  it  to  spefik  better  and  more  to  His  glory  1 

It   is  difficult  to   believe   that    the   Court    assembly  loept 
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oountenances  throoghoiit  the  whole  of  this  ptmgent  sally,  which  I 
have  considerably  abbreviated ;  for  when  Latimer  got  on  a  good  scent 
he  played  with  his  prey  and  was  as  one  loth  to  leave  it  alone,  just  as  a 
cat  that  has  lighted  on  a  moose  wiU  dally  with  it  and  turn  it  about 
with  manifold  and  aabtle  mouthing  and  pawing. 

We  owe  to  this  freedom  of  anecdote  so  comnion  with  the  great 
Refonnation  preachers  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the  time.  Arch* 
bishop  Whitgift,  at  PauFs  Cross,  waxed  amusingly  satirical  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  were  always  in  search  of  sensational  preachers 
and  new  doctrines; 

•*  If  a  man  eommeiuJ  the  magistrat'es  or  t'oiiHrm  rites  and  orders  ostab- 
liahed,  he  slirtll  8*-arci'1y  l>e  heard  with  patience,  but  if  he  nip  at  superiora 
and  reprove  tliem  in  anytliiug  nevei*  so  uiitruly,  and  inveigh  against  laws  and 
01*461*5  estublished^  *)h  !  they  Jlock  to  him  like  bees — esteeming  hira  as  a  god^ 
and  ext<.»l  him  up  to  lieiiven  !  .  »  .  ,  He  must  either  lie  new  come  or  new  found, 
or  Im  audit>»iy  will  n<»t  ^tick  to  tell  him  in  these  days  they  eould  liave  found 
as  much  thein>»e]ves^  und  tlvjit  if  you  can  acquaint  them  with  no  other  tbinp% 
they  had  as  liet'  heai-  tfieir  own  cow  low.  Tell  them  where  they  may  hear  a 
godJy  bishop.  Tush  ^  they  know  what  thene  are— a  grave  divine.  Tush  I 
t^key  know  what  thus©  are — a  tempori.sing  formularisijig  written  doctrine 
sucli  as  wheu  a  mun  learns  a  text  he  may  guess  himBelf  what  the  sermon 
will  be;  but  a  trim  you  rig  man  that  will  not  ([uote  the  Futhers(and  good 
reii&on,  for  hi.s  hoi'se  never  ate  a  bottle  of  hay  sit  the  Universities),  atid  one 
that  otill  not  .stick  to  revile  tliem  that  be  in  authority — oh  !  for  God*s  sake, 
where  tet\cheth  he  f  To  him  they  will  run  without  then*  dinners,  sit  waiting 
by  his  ehui'cli  till  the  dt»oj>i  be  opened,  climb  at  the  windows,  fill  the  church- 
yardH,  let  him  wiiut  nfithing  so  long  ils  he  is  new^  though  within  two  years 
they  will  lcn.ve  him  rm  a  lee  land  and  never  heetl  liim  more*" 

History  repeats  itself;  and  I  hear  some  of  my  nineteenth^centery 
readers  exclaim  again  :   *'  /  know  that  wan  /'* 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  indelicat<e  or  egotistical  for  a 
preacher  to  recite  episodes  in  his  own  life  in  illustration  of  his  theme  ; 
but  had  this  been  Latimer's  opinion^  we  shonld  have  lost  at  least  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  little  historical  vignettes  which  even  that  prolific 
agf«  of  anecdote  can  boast  of.  Speaking  of  the  simple,  brave  manners 
which  were  fast  going  out  amongst  the  yeomanry  in  consequence  of 
the  impaverishment  of  their  cla«s  by  rack-renters,  and  the  big  lords, 
who  robbed  tiie  soil,  but  spent  their  money  not  in  the  country  they 
owned,  bnt  in  the  towns  which  they  demoralised,  Latimer,  preaching 
before  the  king,  relates : 

**  My  father  wan  a  ye*»ninn,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  luui  a 
farm  of  three  or  four  potnuiH  a  year  at  the  uttermost.,  uufl  hereupon  he 
tilled  flo  much  t^  kept  hsdf  a  dozen  men.  He  \mA  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  my  mnther  n^ilked  thirty  kine.  He  wa.s  aMc  ami  did  fitul  the  king  a 
harness  with  himself  ;ind  hi.s  horse,  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  on  his 
harness  when  we  went  to  Blackheath  Held.  He  kept  me  at  schcxd,  or  else  I 
hsA  not  been  abli>  t^l   have  preached   before  the  King**;  Majesty  i\o\k,     H© 

irried  my  nistei-^  with  tivo  pound  and  twenty  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he 


stilted  and  artificial  ntterances  that  I  am  oocasioiiallj  oonden 
hear  when  I  go  out  of  town  on  Sanday»  I  am  often  remii 
Garrick's  advice  to  a  young  preacher,  and  I  would  it  might  1 

often  followed : 

**  My  dear  yoiin*r  t'l-iend.  you  know  how  you  would  feel  and  Kp 
matter  coneei-nin^  a  friend  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  a 
what  energetic  pathos  of  diction  you  would  enforce  the  obfier\'WQoe 
which  you  i-eally  thought  would  he  for  his  profit.  You  could  not 
playing  the  onitor.  studying  your  emphasis,  cadences,  gestures  ;  ya 
f*e  t/oiirselj]  and  the  interesting  natuie  of  your  subject  in  freeing  yoi 
would  funiish  you  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  voi<*e,  the  mos 
language,  and  tlie  most  suitable  gestui'es.  AVhat  you  'would  be  thn 
parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  please,  to  affect 
profit.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend." 


Nor  could  I  find  any  better  words  wherewith  to  close  my 
life,  spontaneity,  wit  and  hnmonr  in  the  pulpit.  '*  Beyaurmlf^  i 
great  actor  ;  only  what  comes  from  the  heart  can  ever  go  to  tli 
It  is  far  more  what  you  arc  than  what  you  «ay  in  the  pulpit 
affects  your  hearers :  what  a  responsibility,  what  a  solemn  f 
to  impart  ifvur^rtf — you  cannot  help  it,  you  most  do  it  if  yoi 
preacher  at  all.  and  not  a  mere  puppet.  Wit,  hnmoiir,  an 
everything  has  to  take  a  back  seat.  Let  them  all  alone  to  c 
go,  so  only  you  labour  to  be  what  you  seem.  In  oiher 
exchange  self-consciousness  for  sincerity.  Be  always  receptive, 
aspiring,  always  acquiring,  always  sympathising,  always  m 
always  praying.  You  need  not  fear  to  preach  if  yoa  do  n 
to  deceive.  In  the  pulpit  above  all  things,  even  though  yon 
be  a  master  of  wit  and  hnmonr,  "  be  tfauradf,^'  or  yoa 
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A    PRACTICAL    JUSTIFICATION    OF 
PEASANT    PROPERTIES. 


WE  have  had  peasant  proprietorship  brought  under  pablic  notice 
in  this  country,  now  and  again,  in  a  rather  desultory  fashion. 
Bat  I  cannot  think  that  the  question  has  had  anything  like  justice 
done  to  it.  Evidently  it  has  not  yet  in  any  way  taken  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  Stereotyped  objections,  poured  upon  it  like  a  jet  of 
cold  water,  have — Ireland  apart — invariably  sufficed  at  once  to  quench 

,  discussion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  gone  very  deeply  into  the 
subject  thus  far.  Certainly  it  must  seem  strange  that  in  uur  survey 
of  the  system  at  work  abroad  we  should  have  confined  our  view 
almost  exclusively  to  one  country,  and  that  a  country  in  which  the 
system  is  scarcely,  I  think,  to  be  seen  at  its  best.  It  is  the  French 
peasant  chiefiy  whom  we  have  been  asked  to  consider  as  an  example. 
Sometimes  the  view  has  been  extended  to  the  Italian  or  the  Belgian. 
But  France  has  thus  far  provided  the  main  field  for  observation.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  observation  bestowed  has  in  a!!  cases  shown  itself 
very  searching  or  very  profound.  And  I  cannot,  from  my  own 
recollections,  accept  the  picture  drawn- — of  a  hopelessly  toiling, 
poverty-stricken  population,  starving,  without  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, aix)n  something  like  square-rod  plots,  without  any  amusement 
to  lighten  their  drudgery,  and  by  necessity  limiting  their  offspring  to 
two,  because   the   land   will    not  support  more — as  at    all   generally 

*  correct  Neither  can  I  admit  that  the  charge  of  misery,  insufficient 
food,  clothing  and  shelter^  comes  at  all  well  from  ourselves,  seeing 
what  plight  our  own  poorer  agricultural  population  are  in.  In  any 
case,  I  shall  find  a  gooil  many  ready  to  bear  me  out  in  this,  that, 
thrifty  and  careful  as  the  French  ru/fivfjfcur  undoubtedly  is — unrivalled 
whtjrever  circumstances  favour  his  exerting  his  inborn  skill  as  a 
market-gardener — as  a  purely  agricultural  small  ovsTier  he  is  anything 
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but  perfection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian.  Observant 
travellers  have  noted  the  marked  difference  in  the  cultivation  apparent 
on  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps.  On  the  Grerman 
side  the  peasant  plots  tell  of  well-directed  and  steady  labour,  progress* 
and  improvement ;  on  the  Italian  they  only  too  often  proclaim 
stationariness,  if  not  retrogression.  The  Frenchman  is  far  too  easily 
satisfied  with  little  to  be  a  model  cultivator,  whose  leading  character- 
istic should  be,  even  above  thrift  and  self-denial,  a  steady  striving  for 
amelioration  of  his  lot  and  position.  He  seems  to  lack  the  power  of 
initiative.  I  have  quite  recently  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
watching,  practically,  the  French  peasant  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
labourer  of  a  different  country,  while  making  a  prolonged  stay  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  There  the  two  national  systems — French  and  German — 
meet.  The  population  is  in  the  main  exactly  the  same  in 
descent,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  inherent  capabili- 
ties, as  that  which  furnishes  to  Germany  her  best  types  of  small 
cultivators — the  Franconian  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Swabian  of 
Baden.  But  the  country  has  been  for  two  centuries  under  French 
institutions.  The  difference  produced  in  the  same  race  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  In  the  place  of  eager  activity,  of  mind  no  less  than  of 
body,  manifesting  itself  not  only  in  painstaking  work,  but  also  in  the 
origination  of  independent  ideas  for  turning  opportunities  to  account, 
there  is  thrift  indeed,  and  steady  toil,  but  an  absolute  indifference 
to  possible  improvements,  a  mechanical  adherence  to  old-fashioned 
'*  leather  jacket"  farming,  and  an  utter  incapacity  (for  the  time)  to 
initiate  or  originate  anything.  This  is  a  cause  of  almost  despair  to 
the  well-meaning  agrictiltural  authorities  of  the  land.  The  peasants 
have — their  own  friends  admit  this — to  be  pushed  to  every  improve- 
ment. The  re-adjustment  of  intermingled  plots — making  such  plots 
accessible,  rendering  drainage  (very  necessary  it  is)  practicable,  and 
offering  other  advantages — the  formation  of  water-reservoirs  in  dry 
districts,  the  introduction  of  cheaper  and  less  exacting  methods  of 
credit — all  these  things  they  accept  passively,  stirring  not  a  finger 
to  further  them  ;  and  when  they  see  that  they  produce  good  results 
they  admit  in  their  patois — 's  isch  dock  gud.  But  take  any  improving 
step  of  their  own  motion  they  will  not.  Even  the  vineyards,  the  main 
source  of  agricultural  wealth — Alsace  grows  more  wine  than  any  other 
part  of  Germany,  but  drinks  ifc  too,  and  imports  in  the  bargain — I 
noticed,  were  not  as  carefully  weeded  as  in  Germany.  And  the  Alsatians 
pride  themselves  upon  their  viticulture. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  in  our  study  of  the  subject  so  very 
little  notice  should  have  been  hitherto  taken  of  the  country  in  which, 
above  all  others,  peasant  proprietorship  has  proved  a  success— I  mean 
Germany.  It  so  happens  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  consider- 
able mass   of  highly  instructive    material    bearing   on    the  sntgeci 
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fle,  in  the  shape  of  information  carefully  collected  by  the  most 
«ompet»nt  autborities  in  th^  conrse  of  a  systematic  inquin-  into  the 
condition  of  agriculture*  great  and  small.*  This  information  posai^saes 
the  double  merit  of  absolute  accuracy  coupled  with  minuteness*  and  of 
justice,  the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  since  it  was  extorted  by  facts 
which  proved  too  strong  for  prejudices  pointed  actually  afjainst  small 
properties.  The  inquiring  bodies  began  the  inquiry  with  the  pre- 
conceived notion  that  subdivision  mnst  be  detrimental,  and  that  in 
the  national  interest  its  further  spread  ought  to  be  resisted.  Thr 
story  of  Balaam  has,  however,  happened  over  again.  And  from 
the  supplementary  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
during  the  past  two  years  by  rather  extended  communication,  chiefly 
verbal,  with  the  Agricultural  Departments  in  question  and  their 
officers,  an  well  as  with  individual  cultivators  and  other  competent 
persons  in  the  districts,  I  may  add  that  in  private  talk  the  benediction 
pronounced  is  even  more  complete  and  unqualified. 

What  the  German  inquirers  had  to  deal  with  was  the  patent  fact 
that  the  number  of  small  proprietors  is  steadily  growing,  that  these 
men  are  encroaching  upon  the  properties  of  their  more  substantial 
neighbours,  and  that  the  process,  not  being  hindered,  as  in  this 
country,  by  barring  legislation,  promises  to  continue.  Now,  it  is  a 
fixed  point  in  the  official  German  conception  of  ideal  agriculture,  that  the 
medium  properties  form  the  main  pillar  of  national  prosperity.  Very 
large  properties,  like  our  own,  find  few  advocates  indeed,  because  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  has  shown  them  to  work  harnj. 
[German  economists,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  have  pointed  out  that 
the  countries  in  Germany  in  which  the  **  English  "  system  prevails, 
are  those  which  hare  most  recently  come  into  cultivation,  the  latest 
converts  to  civilisation.  The  older  cultivation  and  civilised  institu- 
tions, the  more  firmly  rooted  has  become  the  system  of  subdivision 
and  small  properties.  By  that  index  you  may  read  the  local  age  of 
civilisation  aa  by  a  scale*]  It  would  scarcely  gratify  those  who  look 
upon  our  own  artificial  land  systemt  with  admiration  to  hear  what 
foreign  critics  say  without  challenge  of  that  system.  Eiujluchfi 
ZnJt(arnih—an  English  state  of  things — is  the  ruinous  evil  which 
governments  are  with  one  consent  bidden  to  beware  of  as  of 
perdition.      **  England  in  Germany  **  is  the  name  given  to  the  most 

*  ThU  infonnation  has  been  very  briefly  referred  to  br  one  or  two  English  writers. 
But  under  thr-  *— ^-^^nt  it  hiw  been — uointentionitlly.  of  coarse — entirely  distorted. 
This  Li  to  be  ;  for  by  the  foUowini?  facl^  :  First,  the  infortDation  wru^  tuken, 

not  from  tht'  <  rK^)iirt§  (which  are,  indeed,  btjlky  enouirh  to  deter  most  Enjj^lish 

nt\ident«),  bat  from  a  short  rhum^^  apjx^arinjr  in  a  French  niagasine.  Secondly,  tlie 
writcrtt  have  confounded  the  German  meaning  of  the  word  *'  peasant  *'  (a  pretty  sub- 
stantial proprietor,  owning  from  20  to  200  acree)  with  the  English,  that  is,  a  cottier 
or  labourer. 

t  Which  Mr.  Di.^raeli,  some  fifteen  years  ago»  commended  on  the  pround  tliat  it  yields 
AS  he*ai<l,  '*  three  livings''  (not  cottDting  theland  agent*t»),  where  others  yield  only  one. 
But  whore  are  tho?e  "  three  livings  '■  now  I 
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ttosatisfactory  state  of  things  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  broad*acred 
Eastern  Prussia,  where  there  are  squires  only,  and  no  small  owners. 
Gneistj  Sombart,  Miaakowski  — by  anticipation  even  Stein,  who  yays 
that  of  the  two  evils,  excessive  subdivision  and  excessive  aocamnla- 
tion,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  tolerable — there  is  a  perft*ot 
chorus  of  anathematisers*  EmjlMic  Zustacndt  '*  drive  the  labourer  t-o 
emigration  and  estrange  the  peasant  from  the  soi],**  saya  GneisL 
**  Large  properties  are  more  burdened  with  debt  than  amall,'*  &av-s 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Herr  von  Lucius*  '*  Debt  has 
fastened  its  claws  so  tightly  upon  the  large  proprietors/*  aaya  Heir 
Sombart,  that  in  whole  districts  "  estate  by  estate  *'  is  thrown  np 
the  market*  No  trade,  a  want  of  workmen,  the  largest  flow 
©migration,  a  dull,  heavy>  passive,  discontented  peasantry,  the  most 
numerous  supply  of  recruits  to  Socialism  (Herr  Liebknecht 
admits),  agricultural  distress,  even  a  shortening  of  the  average  perio 
of  human  life  (fifty-eight  and  fifty-six  years  in  Pomerania  and  Poeen 
as  against  sixty-nine  and  sixty-eight  in  Westphalia  and  Rhinelandi 
— these  are  the  outcome  of  the  '*  English  '*  practice  of  large  propertiesl 
and  labourers  without  land.  And,  moreover,  a  steady  retrogression  of 
prices,  whereas  the  prices  for  small  properties  have  advanced  even 
the  teeth  of  bad  times.  There  is  no  fear,  then^  of  the  Gertnai] 
governments  exerting  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  exploded  system 
of  which  we  are  the  champions. 

But  tbe  hauertjuftcr^  the  properties  large  enough  to  employ  one  or 
more  teams,  from  20  to  200  acres  (in  the  ©astern  half  of  Prussia  the 
average  size  is  about  CO  acres).  Agricultural  Ministers  and  political 
economists  actually  dote  upon*  They  do  so  partly  on  the  principle  pro- 
claimed by  Aristotle :  "  on  n  /nifjfi  (^'i/*  ^cr^cric)  /BtArtWri,  ^ai'tpou'  fiortf 
-yap  aaramaaTOi\  Political  motives  have  avowedly  had  a  great  deal  to  < 
with  their  legislative  encouragement  (which  began,  significantly  enongh^l 
Just  after  1848).  But  apart  from  that,  German  Governments,  forgetting 
that  from  an  agricultural  and  com- exporting,  Germany  has  become 
manufacturing  and  corn-importing,  country,  hav§  until  recently  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  traditional  old  theory  that  agricultural  com* 
petition  with  other  countries  and  a  dependable  supply  of  com  for  thf 
nation  are  impossible,  unless  the  producing  agricultural  surface  be  com- 
posed mainly  of  medium  properties,  Kow  all  this  notion,  which  Uie 
governnients  have  backed  up  with  pretty  substantial  protective  legis-J 
lation,  the  late  inquiry  has  knocked  entirely  on  the  head.  So  hope- 
lessly inferior  have  the  medium  properties  shown  thcmselvea  in 
competition    with   the   small,    that,   it  is   agreed   that  without  ^ 

measures   to  buttress  them,  they  cannot  hope  to  maintain  th^i       .     ^ 
in  the  struggle.      Small  properties,  on  the  other  hand,  have  oamc  out 
of  the  trial  with  ilyiog  colours,  showing  themselves  to  have  added  atJ 
lee  to  the  wealth  of  their  oivners  and  of  the  countiT*,  ancl  dispIavIriLf," 
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atnong  other  things,  a  truly  astonishing  capacity  for  resistiDg  the 
ilistress  of  bad  times.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  those  countries 
in  which  land  is  most  freely  saleable  the  distribution  of  landed  property 
has  been  found  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances  with  a  ready 
elasticity  which  one  might  well  wish  our  own  helplessly  rigid  land- 
system  to  possess.  In  Oldenborg,  for  instance^  land  gathers  into  large 
properties  when  things  go  well,  but  becomes  dispersed  whenever  they 
go  badly.  Nature  supplies  her  own  remedy.  In  Saxony  the  larger 
properties  (none  really  very  large)  manage  to  hold  their  own  only  in 
the  more  fertile  districts, 

I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  a  few  of  the  legislative  measures  adopted 
i»  prevent  subdivision.  Under  the  modem  Saxon  law — similar 
laws  exist  in  other  countries — a  **  peasant "  property  is  not  divisible 
beyond  a  certain  minimum  area.  It  is  a  foolish  regulation,  as  the  result 
has  shown.  For  the  small  plots  and  the  *'  rolling  " — i.e.,  detachable — 
portions  fetch  throughout  the  highest  prices.  Protection,  after  its  wont, 
has  injured  the  interest  which  it  desired  to  benefit.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Hanoverian  Governmentj  most  German  Governments 
have  introduced  what  they  call  a  koe/erolle,  a  register,  that  is,  in  which 
peasant  owners  may  inscribe  their  propeities,  in  order  to  insure,  in 
cases  of  intestacy,  undivided  descent  to  one  heir.  That  law  has  in 
most  countries  remained  a  dead  letter*  One  Agricultural  Minister 
related  to  me  with  glee  that  he  had  done  better  than  his  short-sighted 
colleagues*  They  had  left  the  presumption  on  the  side  of  division. 
JIo  had  put  it  on  the  side  of  intact  descent.  But  his  shrewdness 
does  not  appear  to  have  materially  altered  the  result.  The  fact  is 
that  the  proprietors  know  their  own  interest  far  better  than  do  paternal 
governments.  They  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  curtail  their 
holdings^  and  to  sell  at  a  good  price  in  plots,  than  to  retain  large  showy 
-estates  at  a  loss.  FoUed  in  respect  of  the  kocforollc,  the  advocates  of 
larger  properties  now  openly  propose  such  preposterous  measures  as 
these — enforced  devise  of  undivided  properties  at  much  less  than  their 
real  value,  a  provision  securing  mortgagors  against  notice  of  repayment 
(except  by  a  sinking  fund  spread  over  many  years),  and  partial  exemp- 
tion from  rates  and  taxes  !  Could  there  be  a  more  complete  confession 
•of  failure^?  These  wise  people  have  been  fighting  very  hard  against 
Common  Sense  and  Providence,  Both  alike  point  out  very  clearly 
ie  way  in  which  a  plethora  of  population  can  and  ehould  relieve 
tself.     They  know  better.     But  once  more  the  sea  has  held  its  own 

^DSt  meddling  Canute. 

Very  different  is  the  account  given,  even  by  more  or  less  unwilling 
witnesses,  of  the  condition  of  small  properties.  There  is  poverty, 
there  is  distress,  no  doubt,  here  and  there — improvidence  and  excessive 
subdivision.  That  is  the  abusiis  which,  fortunately,  noa  iollU  usunu  On 
ihe  whole  the  system  has  clearly  justified  itself  by  satisfactory  results. 

VOL.  LU.  3  B 
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The  more  subdivided,  the  more  flourisliing,  generally  speaking,  i& 
land  found  to  be.      There  is  one   ai-gument  which  opponents  of  the 
syHtem  cannot  get  over.     In  no  country  in  which  the  law  of  sub- 
division has    once  been    established — no  matter  whether  liomau,  or 
German,  or  French — has  it  proved  possible — nay,  even  been    con- 
sidered  conceivable,  that    it    could    be    abolished.      '*  There    would 
be    a    revolution     were    we    to    try/'    laughingly    said    to    me    one 
Agricultural  Minister.       *'  Never    can  it  be   repealed  "^ — that  is  the 
testimony  given  alike  in  Baden,  in  Hesse,  in  Wiirttemberg,  in  Rhine* 
land.     There  the  law  stands  like  a  rock,  proving  by  the  unconqner* 
able  support  which  it  obtains  from  the  mziny,  what  an  unquestionable 
boon  it  has  proved  to  the  community  in  practice.     It  ought  to  be 
borne  in   mind  that  the   law  of  subdivision  is  by  no  means    that 
ridiculously  disruptive  institution   which  it  is  often  described.     No 
doubt  its  guiding  idea  is,  that  everything  should  be  equally  divided ^ 
not  only  the  whole  acreage,  but  even  separate  plots.     However,  even 
the  original    Code    XapoUon^  following  the   example  of  the  Roman 
Institutions,  allows  possessions  which  cannot  be  conveniently  (tynn- 
mndhiicnt)  partitioned   to  be  kept  entire.      And    then  there  is  the 
partatje  d'astxndants.      German  Governments  have  made  the   most  of 
these  loopholes,  as  of  course  our  Courts  would  do,  and  permitted  a  wide 
interpretation  of  the  word  ronivwdthntnt.     Moreover,  against  noxious 
subdivision  there  is  the  safeguard  of  custom.     The  law  permits  itself 
to  be  used  as  a   servant ;  it  does  not  claim  to  rule  as  a  master,  in 
opposition   to  sense  and  good  reason.     In    the    very   midst  of  sub- 
division   we  come  upon  wide  tracts,  or  else  scattered  oases,  in  which| 
in  spite  of  the  law,  and  in  some  cases  in  actual  deiiance  of  the  law — 
rmitra  legem^   as  the  Germans  call  it — intact  descent  has  maintained 
itself.      There  are  countries  where  this  is  desirable.     So  it  is  in  parts 
of  Lorraine,  where  the    heavy  land  cannot   be  otherwise    cultivated 
than  in  broad  sillons  (ridges)  some  30  or  36  feet  wide.     So  it   is»  for 
the  same  reason,  in  the  marshland  of  the  lower  Elbe,  and  in  parts  of 
Hanover   and   Eastern    Frisia.       For    different    reasons   much    land 
remains  undivided  in  Franconian  Upper  Swabia.     But  there  evidently 
the  custom  is  out  of  place.     And  accordingly  we  see  it  bearing  no 
goo<l  fruit,  but  condemning  itself  by  the  abominable  practice  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  under   the  influence  of  peasant  ambition.     These 
large  properties  are  maintained  by  the  help   of  that  detestable  J/uu 
jilifs  dt'Mradif  que  la  pesk  et  Ic  choUra^  as  Richet  calls  it — the  prac^ 
tice  of  limiting  a  family  to  two  children.     It  is  revolting  to  read  of 
the  brutal  inhumanity  of  peasant  parents.     But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  *^  yeomen,*' bent  upon  preserving  their  estates,  not 
the  small  folk,  interested  in  dividing  them,  who  practise  this  abuse. 
Amongst  small  folk  in  Germany  the  practice  is  unknown. 

Subdivision  may,  no  doubt,  be  caixied  too  far.     But  tn  pmctict 
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the  evril  has  been  found  generally  to  correct  itself.  There  are  cen- 
tripetal influences  at  work  neutralising  the  centrifugaL  Small  owners 
bay  as  well  as  divide.  In  fact  they  are  most  eager  buyers.  In  the 
most  minutely  divided  district  of  Baden,  the  Kaiserstuhl,  where  small 
ownership  has  existed  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  division  is  not 
one  whit  more  extended  to-day  than  it  was  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 
In  Rhenish  Prussia  it  is  just  the  same.  The  survey  recently  made 
there  in  connection  with  the  prepai-ation  of  a  new  cadastre,  has  sur- 
prised the  authorities  with  the  discovery  that  there  are  no  more  plots 
now  than  there  were  aft^r  the  Cofk  Civil  had  just  been  introduced. 
In  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach  a  similar  result  has  been  observed.  In 
Electoral  Hesse  the  number  of  holdings  is  actually  smaller  now  than 
it  was  in  1760*  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  is 
plain.  Once  tilings  find  their  proper  level,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
maintain  it.  People  do  not  willingly  quarrel  with  their  bread-and- 
butter.  The  apprehension  of  indelioite  subdivision  is  thus  shown  to 
be  a  mere  bogie.  *'  An  Injuinous  division  of  land/*  says  Ministerial 
Councillor  Buchenberger,*  the  chief  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  Baden,  "  we  believe  to  exist  only  in  some  districts  of  the  southern 
Black  Forest,  in  one  portion  of  the  Odenwald,  and  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine."  And  Baden  is  one  of  the  most  divided 
countries  of  Germany.  That  very  '*  Plain  of  the  Rhine  *'  Hen* 
Buchenberger  further  on  describes  as  without  doubt  the  richest  part 
of  the  Grand  Duchy.     And  he  goes  on  ; 

**  The  unmistakjihh"  iuIvjiuccj  iii  pmductive  fju-ming  observable  in  tho 
plain  of  the  llhine^thti  tlistHrt  piiDcipally  aU'ected  by  the  (Hiilxlividijig) 
JtUfuirec/it — stands  in  the  cLiHcst  |>os.sible  relutiou  to  the  growing  subdivi- 
aiou.  The  advantage  nfianled  by  the  fact  that  every  clay-labourer  in  the 
Oimtry  may  acquuxB  a  small  plot  of  land,  miiy  by  industry  and  thnft  add 
bis  modest  holding,  and  eventually  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  an 
'lnde|»endent  bauer^  cannot  he  rated  too  highly ;  for  the  prospect  of  maldog 
himH4?lf  economiojdly  indciiendent  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  incentives  t-o 
the  exercise  of  economical  virtues.  The  siuallncsi,  tif  the  proprietary  plots 
in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  is  accordingly  no  evil,  but  rather  a  direct  advantage. 
Each  one  of  these  small  cultivatoi*s  makes  it  liis  entleavruir  U^  ridse  from  his 
soil,  by  the  eidtivation  of  *  ti'ade  plants/  |  of  vegetablas  and  the  like,  the 
lufjst  remunemtive  crops  possible,  ami  to  employ  the  surplus  of  liis  working 
power  as  profitably  as  he  can  at  some  trade,  atpiid  day-work,  or  otherwise/* 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  other  quarters.  The  passage  quoted  of 
itself  diapofles  of  the  rule  ostensibly  laid  down  by  the  same  gen- 
tletnan,  in  agreement  with  authorities  elsewhere,  that  about  five 
moTi^ns  (somewhere  about  three  acres)  is  the  permissible  minimum 
size  of  a  holding.  That  limitation  is,  of  course,  meant  to  apply 
only  to  holdings  of  a  purely  agricultural  character,  employing  the 

•  G<^rman V  owes  a  great  debt  to  this  ahle  adminiBtrator  for  iingtilarly  useful  work. 

t  Tht'BO  art*  crops  uaed  for  tiu)  tin  fact  uiitig  parposrs.  5uch  as  rapc%  tobacco,  hopj«, 
fljuc^  Usmpi  anij  beetroot,  Thev  yield  geDcr^Uy  a  larger  return  in  money  than  purely 
agrioaltuml  crops. 
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full  labour  of  a  family,  and  affording  their  only  meaoB  of  sub- 
sistence. Even  so,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Rliineland,  and  in  nne- 
growiug  districts,  a  smaller  area  bas  been  found  sufficient.  Pro- 
fessor von  Miaskowski  mentions  three  morfje^a  (a  trifle  less  than 
two  acres)  as  the  minimum  plot  on  which  a  family  of  five  can  subsist. 
Bat  where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  ctdtivateur  plies  some  other  work 
besides,  a  family  can  do  on  less  still,  and  every  square  rod  is  found  a 
help.  In  Wiirttemberg  the  average  size  of  separate  properties  is 
li  7ti4)rtjen—Bho\it  J  acre.  But  that  is  calculating  the  whole  territory, 
including  forests.  If  the  latter  be  left  out  of  account,  the  average 
dwindles  to  '4  to  '5  mmyen,  say  ^  acre.  That  means  that,  however 
profitably  owners  may  turn  to  account  their  fruit-trees,  their  asparagus- 
beds  and  their  vineyards,  they  must  earn  money  at  some  other  work 
as  well,  if  they  would  be  clothed  and  fed.  And  very  good  it  is  that 
this  ia  BO,  For  in  the  combination  of  agricultural  with  industrial 
work  or  trading  has  been  found  the  chief  recommendation  of  small 
ownership.  The  two  supplement  one  another  in  a  peculiarly  potent 
way.  For  one©  arithmetic  is  at  fault,  and  2  +  2  is  found  to  make 
not  4,  but  5  or  6,  or  even  more.  It  is  truly  wonderful  liow  far  a 
labourer,  no  matter  whether  agricultural  or  industi'ial,  will  make  hia 
little  plot  go.  It  is  his  granary,  his  kitchen-garden,  his  savings-bank 
and  gather-all  of  spare  labour  all  in  one,  as  well  as  his  playground 
and  his  home.  And  agriculture  of  this  diminutive  kind  has  been 
found  to  blend  most  readily  with  every  other  calling.  The  artisan, 
the  village  tradesman*  the  large  class  of  diligent  labourers  toiling  at 
one  or  other  of  those  innumerable  **  small  industries"  which  help  to 
support  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  Central  and  Southern 
Germany — clock-makers,  wood-carrers,  potters,  cpocheters,  and  so  on 
— even  policemen,  a  departmental  chief  in  Strassburg  told  me,  quoting 
an  instance,  find  such  plots  an  invaluable  source  of  profit.  The 
policeman  in  question,  like  his  chief,  came  from  a  North  German 
town,  where,  haying  no  plot  to  help  him  out,  he  could  not  have  subsisted 
with  his  family  on  anything  like  the  same  pay.  With  the  help  of 
his  plot — for  which,  of  course,  his  family  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  the  labour — he  found  himself  in  clover. 

It  is,  then,  quite  as  much  to  the  worker  at  other,  often  overcrowded, 
callings  as  to  the  cultivator  pure  and  simple,  that  small  ownership 
proves  a  boon.  Of  agricultural  lalx>ur  it  has  been  found  at  once  to 
improve  the  quality  and  to  increase  the  supply.  German  and  French 
writers  can  scarcely  understand  how  labourers  should  exist  without 
their  own  little  property  as  a  support  and  a  reserve.  **  11  ne  restera,** 
writes  M*  Guyot,  '*  dans  la  campagne  que  ceux  qui  posstSdent  an** 
maison  et  un  champ.  Jamais  un  homme  et  une  femmei  jonmrtliers 
ou  t&cherons,  ne  se  marieront  pour  produire  des  ouvriera  et  df*9 
ouvrii^res,"      That   of   course  happens  only   in   England.      On    ih^ 
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Continent,  "  even  the  poorest/*  writes  Mohl,  "  can,  if  h©  will  lay  by 
in  his  youth  as  farm-servant,  and  if  he  marries  an  industrious  and 
saving  girl,  begin  with  the  purchase  or  renting  of  a  plot,  and  by 
appUcatifin,  diligence,  and  thrift,  increase  his  holding,  and  by  degrees 
work  his  way  up  to  comparative  wealth*'*  In  "  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases,"  says  Councillor  Buchenberger— say  others  whose 
reports  appear  in  these  publications — **  have  such  rises  been  known  to 
take. place/*  To  the  industrial  worker,  under  such  circumstancesj  in 
the  words  of  Guyot,  his  plot — '^  oflfre  »\  la  fois  la  propriete  et  le  prix  qui 
doit  la  payer,  Tat^Iier  de  travail  et  la  caisse  d'^pargne  immobilidre." 
Ilerr  Nobbe,  writing  from  Wurttemberg,  says  the  same  thing. 

Ay,  it  does  one  good  to  see  these  small  owners  at  work.  It 
restores  belief  in  human  labour.  The  amount  of  toil  and  intelligence 
which  they  put  into  th^ir  holdings  is  perfectly  astonishing.  There  is 
nothing  which  comes  near  it  among  hired  folk.  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  Black  Forest  working  early  and  late,  climbing  up  and  down 
steep  mountain  sides  with  manure,  seed,  even  soil  on  their  backs,  and 
by  sheer  application  forcing  fertility  from  their  little  plots.  You 
may  watch  them  hoeing  and  weeding  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Palatinate,  or  on  the  sandy  heights  in  Hesse,  where  '*  trade-plants  '* 
are  out  of  the  question^  with  the  same  industry,  the  same  application, 
the  same  never-failing  results,  turning,  in  Arthur  Young's  words,  *'a 
desert  into  a  garden/'  You  may  observe  them  lower  down  the  Rhine, 
where  the  whole  breadth  of  land  looks  like  a  minutely  chequered  patch- 
work quilt,  sparing  no  pains,  barrowing  the  liquid  manure  out,  even 
long  distances,  morning  and  night,  and  trudging  off  to  Cologne  with 
their  hand-carts  packed  with  vegetables.  In  one  place  it  is  peas, 
in  another  beans,  in  a  third  onions,  which  form  the  staple  produce  for 
which  the  locality  is  renowned  far  and  wide.  Then  there  is  asparagus, 
on  the  increase  everywhere,  and  a  highly  paying  crop*  And  fruit,  like- 
wise increasing  rapidly  (in  Baden  within  a  few  years  from  10,000,00<> 
to  32,100,000  marks).  There  is  tobacco,  there  are  hops,  teasel,  rape, 
and  so  on.  One  curious  effect  to  be  noticed  in  this  petty  cultivation 
is  the  odd  combination  of  crops  raised  in  the  same  field,  or  else  the 
ingenious  utilisation  of  the  soil  by  a  rapid  succession  of  crops.  In 
Saxony  I  saw  thre**  paying  crops,  besides  a  snatch-crop,  raised  in  two 
years — rape,  spring-rape,  and  wheat,  with  some  stubble-crop  to  follow. 
In  the  Black  Forest  I  found  it  a  not  uncommon  practice  to  sow  carrots 
among  the  rape.  The  carrots,  with  the  help  of  hand-hoeing  and 
weeding,  begin  to  grow  after  the  rape  is  carried.  Maize  (for  green 
fodder)  and  potatoes  are  a  similarly  dovetailing  mixture,  possible, 
however,  only  where  manure  is  heavily  given,  Profesaor  Ran,  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  in  Germany,  speaks  of  even  more  ingenious 
combinations  still,  which  he  commends  aa  highly  profitable,  but  which, 
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apart  from  small  plots  and  culti%^ator3  with  a  more  substantial  iBterest 
than  that  of  tenants,  would  be  impossible.  Where  sugar-beet  lb 
grown,  that  form  of  husbandry  has  been  made  largely  tributary  to 
the  small  proprietors  income.  Even  there — I  am  quoting  from  a 
report  by  Hen*  Gerland,  written  from  one  of  the  richest  beet*growiiig 
districts,  Halberstadt — it  is  "  the  cow-peasant,"  that  is,  the  small 
peasant  whosr*  holding  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  keeping  a 
team  of  oxen,  who  pockets  the  largest  profits.  The  large  cultivators 
are  overweighted  with  the  heavy  price  they  have  to  pay  for  labour. 
The  **  cow-peasant "  knows  no  labour  bills. 

Not  one  whit  less  useful  is  small  cultivation  where  highly  paying 
*'  trade  '*  crops  are  out  of  the  question.  That  is  what  makes  it  bene- 
ficially applicable — by  the  side  of  larger  properties — also  in  lees  popu- 
lous and  less  fertile  districts.  I  have  seen  it  justify  itself  on  soil  of  the 
barrenne-sa  of  which  we  in  England  have  no  conception.  Indeed,  ita 
advantages  are  self-evident.  In  Germany,  as  in  England*  the  old 
system  of  crop-raising  is  played  out.  In  wholesale  agriculture,  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  com  for  sale,  we  are  not  "in  it "  with 
America  and  India.  But  to  the  small  man  who  grows  the  produce 
which  he  himself  wants,  by  means  of  labour  much  of  which  he  would 
otherwise  waste,  and  raises  it  exactly  whnr  he  wants  it.  without  cost  of 
carriage  or  marketing,  that  produce  represents  a  return  witi  a  very 
handsome  profit.  He  practically  unites  the  two  desiderata  of  cheap 
production  and  a  dear  market.  The  two  main  causes  of  present  agri- 
cultural depression  (in  Germany)  are  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the  low 
price  of  produce.  Where  the  labour  is  the  cultivator's  own,  given  at 
the  most  convenient  time,  and  thei'efore  cheap,  and  the  produce  is 
required  not  for  sale,  but  for  the  cultivator's  own  use,  those  causes 
cease  to  have  effect.  Again,  liuctuation  of  prices  do  not  affect  him. 
He  grows  not  for  market  but  for  consumption. 

I  have  called  the  plot  the  owner  s  savings-bank.  And  that  ia  just 
what  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  be.  Having  it  handy,  knowing 
every  inch  of  it,  as  no  large  farmer  could  know  his  soil,  and  adapting 
his  treatment  accordingly,  he  can  turn  every  odd  five  minutes  to 
account  in  improving  it  in  some  way,  knowing  well  that  in  kind  or 
money,  from  land  which  is  really  his  own,  he  will  get  his  outlay  back 
with  interest.  In  this  work  his  family  help  very  largely*  Every 
child'a  effort  tells.  And  the  work  has  tJxe  charm  of  a  personal  interest, 
which  wage-paid  labour  can  never  possess.  If  the  holding  is  small 
enough  to  admit  of  being  worked  with  a  spade,  with  a  spade  it  ia 
worked.  If  it  is  larger,  the  cow  or  cows  are  yoked  to  the  plough, 
and  the  spado  only  helps.  They  are  wiry  little  beasts  these  peasanta* 
oows,  and  if  worked  sparingly,  half  a  day  at  a  time,  it  has  been  abown 
that  field-work  does  not  interfere  seriously  with  their  milking  powera. 
Herr  von  Babo  ascertained  the  loss  of   milk  during  four  weeks  to 
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timount  to  somewhere  about  7  per  centt  Or,  if  the  owner  would  spar© 
his  cows,  he  exchanges  labour  with  his  more  fiuhstantlal  neighbour, 
handwork  for  team.  This  is  done  frequently.  Or  else  the  small 
-owners — ^who  are  in  Germany  great  co-operators — have  been  known 
t^  combine  for  procuring  teams,  just  as  they  combine  to  their  mutual 
benefit,  under  Government  encouragement,  for  all  sorts  of  other  useful 
purposes — drainage,  irrigation,  the  purchase  of  manures  (about 
Diisseldorf  the  small  peasants  unite  to  purchase  the  manure  from  the 
cavalry  barracks  wholesale),  bee  societies,  poultry  societies,  bull 
societies,  fruit-culture  societies,  viticulture  societies,  and  so  on.  The 
res]K)nsibiIitie8  of  ownership  sharpen  the  wits  prodigiously,  and  teach, 
brtter  than  anything  else,  the  value  of  independent  fiction  and  inde- 
pendent initiative.  If  the  Germans  had  only  learnt,  or  been  allowed, 
to  be  half  as  self-reliant  in  matters  of  government  and  polities  as  they 
have  become  in  matters  economic,  there  would  not  be  much  fault  to 
be  found  with  their  country. 

My  reference  to  draught-cows  may  have  indicated  that  a  prejudice, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  entertained  in  this  country,  on  the 
groimd  that  small  properties  might  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Dck  kept^  is  scarcely  weO-founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  never  was 
lere  a  greater  mistake.  Small  properties  have  in  practice  been  found 
not  to  diminiBh  but  to  increase  the  number  of  imirumaita  semi- 
rortdm.  And  that  not  only  of  small  animals,  such  as  poultry,  bees 
and  pigs — all  of  them  useful  additions  to  a  country's  stock  of  pro- 
ductive agents — but  also  cows,  and  (as  an  equivalent)  goats.  The 
pig  is  as  highly  prized  in  German  cottages  as  ever  it  can  be  in 
Ireland,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  knows   how  to  turn  leavings  to 

ount  in  its  feeding.  Bee-hives  and  poultry-coops  are  far  more 
numerous  there  than  here,  and  as  for  cows,  at  a  census  taken  not 
long  ago,  it  was  found  that  Wiirttemberg,  the  most  subdivided  of  all 
German  States,  had  the  largest  stock  proportionately  of  cows,  the 
ratio  p^T  acre  rising  inversely  to  the  size  of  the  holding.  On  pro- 
perties averaging  one-sixth  of  an  acre  there  was  a  cow  kept  to  everj^ 
four-ninths  of  an  acre.  On  properties  of  a  hundred  acres  the  pro- 
portion was  a  cow  to  everj'  three  acres.  Goat«  ai*e,  on  mountainous 
and  poor  soil,  considered  a  most  serviceable  substitute  for  cows.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Black  Forest  people  will  sooner  have  two  goats  any 
day  than  one  cow.     Hesse  has  about  80,000  goats. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  proved  advantages  of  la  petite 
'CtUturc,  1  ought  to  add  just  one  word  about  rented  allotments,  by 
means  of  which  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  rural  economy.  ( Jerman  statesmen  will  not  look  at  them. 
They  find  that  allotments  lack  the  one  quality  which  makes  small 
properties  economically  invaluable.  They  are  not  the  worker's  own. 
They  are  better  than  nothing ;  where  theyfind  tenants  in  Gennany(they 
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exist  only  to  a  very  small  extent)  they  are  taken  simply  becxiuse  there 
is  no  freehold  land  to  be  got.  They  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  home,  nor  of  a  savings-bank,  into  which  the  labour  of  odd  times4 
may  be  put  with  a  certainty  of  repayment.  Letting  land  for  rent  is 
altogether  the  exception  in  Germany.  Our  economists  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  upon  the  signal  advantages  of  our  system,  which  gives  to 
tenants  the  use  of  land  at  aji  extrac^rdinarily  cheap  rate,  allowing 
them  the  full  use  of  their  own  cash  as  working  capital  The  German 
cultivators  know  that  by  mortgaging  their  land — which  may  be  done 
very  cheaply  and  easily  by  the  help  of  existing  credit  institutions,  and 
without  any  reflection  of  discredit — they  can  place  themselves  pecuniarily  ' 
in  the  same  ])osition  as  our  tenants,  plus  this  material  advantage — that-  ^ 
they  are  free  from  all  covenants  and  restrictions,  that  they  are 
absolutely  their  own  masters  in  respect  of  improvements,  and  that 
every  improvement  which  they  ettect  they  will  receive  full  value  for. 
According  to  Professor  Schmoller,  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  land  in  Germany  is  in  tenants*  hands.  And  the  Professor  con- 
gratulates his  country  upon  the  smallness  of  this  figure.  When  it 
comes  to  aJlotmenta,  things  are  really  ruinous  for  the  cultivator.  For 
allotments  always  fetch  a  long  rent,  since  they  are  only  taken  in  a 
dearth  of  available  land.  Ministerial  Councillor  Buchenberger  told 
me  of  plots  in  Baden  let  at  the  rate  of  £8  to  £11  an  acre,  where 
48s.  represents  the  full  letting  value.  No  wonder  he  denounces  the  , 
letting  of  allotments  as  *'  legally  sanctioned  usury/*  Much  the ' 
same  thing  happens  in  Hease  and  elsewhere,  as  I  learnt  from 
Geheimrath  Jaup  and  other  authorities. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  is  very  fortunate  that  the  long  purse  does  nol 
in  practice  possess  that  paramount  power  of  '*  laying  field  to  field  " 
with  which  our  joumaliBt  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  crediting  it — . 
deeming  that  an  absolutely  unanswerable  argument  against  peasant ' 
properties.  **  It  would  be  useless  to  create  them/'  they  say.  "  What- 
ever you  might  divide  to-day,  would  be  unfailingly  re-united  to- 
morrow." Would  it  ?  German  experience  points  exactly  the  opposiU? 
way.  Not  to  have  my  own  authority  alone  to  rely  upon,  I  put  the 
question  to  the  Agincultural  Llinisters  whom  I  saw,  and  to  others  in  a 
position  to  know.  They  laughed  outright.  "  Capitalists  buy  up  these 
plots  ?  Why  the  thing  is  inconceivable/'  Land  is  fai*  too  mnch 
divided  for  that.  Besides  it  has  become  too  valuable.  In  Baden  I 
have  heard  of  £150  being  given  per  acre,  which  is  a  long  price 
for  Germany.  At  Cionsenheim  in  Ilesse  agricultural  land  has  even 
been  sold  at  £480  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  small  folk  imni  sell* 
They  love  their  square  perches  as  the  great  man  loves  his  broad  aeres. 
On  a  small  scale,  it  is  true,  the  thing  is  done— tvry  rarely,  and  under 
quite  exceptional  circumstances.  In  Mecklenburg  and  Neuvorpommcm 
capitalists  buy.     But  those  are  not  countries  of  small  ownership.     In 
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ien  the  Prince  of  FiirsteDberg  buys  up  land^mainJy  forest. 
Beyond  that  I  have  heard  only  of  one  noteworthy  instance,  which  is 
that  of  Baron  Maier  von  Rothschild  baying  ui>  at  Hemabach,  in 
Baden.,  with  his  big  pnrse,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances, 
dome  400  acres.  Well,  the  Rothschilds,  unfortunately,  are  few,  and 
for  a  Rothschild  to  purchase  400  acres  is  not  much  of  a  triuroph  for  a 
millionaire  purse.  No,  the  idea  of  capital  uudoingall  this  good  work 
of  subdivision  is  chimerical.  Capital  can  bay  oat  the  owner  of  100 
acres.     Against  a  mnlUtade  of  one-acre  peasants  it  is  powerless. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  what  the  writers  of  the  beet  of  these 
reports  lay  stress  on — -namely^  the  powerful  effect  which  ownership  has 
been  found  to  exercise  upon  the  peasant  in  the  formation  of  character. 
It  makes  him  inteliigent  and  industrious.  Beyond  that,  it  gives  him  a 
flense  of  independence  and  responsibility  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
t*ecured.  The  result  of  this  is,  for  one  thing,  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  provision  which  it  was  the  common  custom  to  make  for  the  aged 
and  helpless  of  a  family,  before  Prince  Bij^marck,  adopting  State 
Socialism,  insisted  upon  introdocing  a  new  Poor  Law.  Previously 
the  machinery  for  poor  relief  was  automatic  and  simple.  Not  only 
families,  with  affection  to  impel  them,  parishes  likewise  were  found  equal 
to  a  voluntary  effort  for  the  relief  of  what  few  poor  they  had  among 
them.  But  retiring  workers  were  not  generally  throi^Ti  upon  the  parish. 
Instead  of  being  forced  into  "  the  house,"  they  were  left  in  snug  posses- 
sion of  an  attstjediyigf^  free  quartei^j  that  is,  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
food,  supplied,  according  to  bond,  by  children  or  successors,  in  which 
they  could  end  their  days  in  comparative  comfort.  Modern  legislation 
has  not  done  away  with  this  practice,  though  it  has  supplemented  it  by 
other  means.  No  doubt  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse.  But  to  my 
mind  it  embodies  the  right  principle. 

But  there  is  the  poor  living  and  the  want  of  amusement — stock 
objections  to  a  peasant  proprietary !  Well,  our  peasantry  do  not  feed 
particularly  well,  and  their  flesh-pots,  I  sadly  fear,  are  rather  a  vision 
than  a  reality,  and  as  for  gaiety — **  in  Aready,"  says  the  Rev.  A. 
Jesaopp,  '*one  never  hears  people  laugh."  However  he  may  fare 
in  respect  of  food,  for  amusements  certainly  I  have  found  the  foreigner 
much  tetter  off*  There  is  some  poor  feeding,  no  doubt.  But  taking 
things  altogether,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  country,  it  is  at  any 
rate  sufficient.  The  small  folk  do  not  feed  so  very  much  worse  than 
the  large  peasants,  who  might,  if  they  chose,  keep  a  better  table. 
Meat  twice  a  week,  plenty  of  good  milk,  more  vegetables  than  our 
agricultural  folk  have  here — ^gauged,  at  any  rate,  by  the  standard  of 
Eden^  of  Daniel,  and  of  our  modem  vegetarians,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  German  peasants  do  so  very  badly.  Butchers'  meat,  we 
ought  to  remember,  has  not  become  an  article  of  religious  orthodoxy 
with    them.      The    Bavarian    prides    himself  upon    his    srhmahhvsty 
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which  his  fathers  have  fed  oii  for  250  years,  and  which,  he  boasts, 
xnakes  him  in  streDgth  a  match  for  Beelzebub.  The  "Saxon"  of 
Brunswick  and  Hanover  similarly  prides  himself  on  his  **  bacon  and 
sausage/'  which,  according  to  an  old  rhyme,  give  him  *^  broad  shoulders 
^nd  sound  loins/*  Some  of  the  reports  published  furnish  a  minut 
account  of  the  food  consumed  and  a  daily  bill  of  fare.  I  have 
space  to  quote  that  here>  but  I  would  urge  this  point — granting  that 
the  foreign  peasant  feeds  badly,  he,  at  any  rate,  secures  an  equivalent 
for  that  which  he* foregoes.  WTiat  he  saves  in  meat  he  obtains  in 
marks  or  acres.     What  return  does  our  peasant  get  for  his  starving  ? 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  peasant  proprietorship  confers  ve 
substantial  benefits.  There  is  this  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  It 
blessings  are  all  its  own,  to  be  secured  by  no  other  means.  Its 
,  drawbacks  are  one  and  all  remediable.  So  it  is  with  the  oonfusio 
occasioned  by  the  intermingling  of  plots.  With  perfect  ease  have 
various  governments  been  able  to  carry  their  remedial  measures  of 
Te-aiTangement,  known  as  tumnimeulefjnnn  or  feldJ^crtliiitfumj.  Their 
execution  dependg.  of  course,  upon  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
majority  of  proprietors.  But  so  plain^  so  palpable  have  proved  their 
'benefits,  that  the  governments  have  received  more  applicationa  tha 
they  sometimes  quite  knew  how  conveniently  to  deal  with.  The  coi 
is  trifling — in  Baden  it  amounts  to  12«.  or  155.  per  acre — ^and 
work  is  always  well  done,  securing  access  to  all  plots,  saving  spac 
in  roads,  facilitating  drainage,  irrigation  and  other  necessary  workj 
I  have  seen  several  zummjmnlt^un^ai  of  the  kind  carried  out  in 
Saxony.  In  Hhineland  the  work  has  only  recently  been  t^ken 
liand.  Knowing  how  violently  attached  are  owners  there  to  theii 
individual  plots,  the  authorities  apprehended  ilifiiculties  and  resistance. 
But  the  peasants,  perceiving  at  once  what  they  had  to  gain.  GeT  'i 

Diinckelberg  informed  me  with  visible  satisfaction,  readily    ;  *1| 

the  boon. 

So  it  is,  again,  with  the  question  of  credit.  The  small  proprietor 
have  had  much  to  suffer  from  usurers.  But  by  means  of  the  co-ope»1 
rative  credit  associations,  introduced  by  Herr  Schulze-Delitzsch.  and 
•even  more  by  the  help  of  tliose  established  on  the  plan  of  HerrJ 
Baiffeisen— which  I  should  like  to  explain,  had  I  space — those  grasp- 
ing gentry  are  being  completely  disarmed.  Writers  sometimes  make 
much  of  the  heavy  burden  of  mortgages  which  appears  to  lie  on 
small  properties.  Mortgaging,  ss  I  have  shown,  is  a  standing  feature 
in  German  ownership,  and  often  means  nothing.  It  has  been  proved 
in  the  official  statistics  referred  to^  that  in  some  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing districts  mortgages  are  ostensibly  heaviest.  Very  often  it 
merely  a  matter  of  entry,  debts  paid  off  not  having  been  erased 
the  register.  In  all  cases  the  small  properties  show  much  worse  thn 
they  are,    because   the  little   building,  which    is  really  the   pihiciiy 
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object  pawned,  is  not  entered  in  the  valuation*  In  very  many  cases 
the  debt  is  an  actual  proof  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness.  These 
toiling,  pushing,  thrifty  cultivators  go  on  adding  to  their  holdings. 
If  they  have  £15  in  hand^^ — ^in  lower  Rhineland  you  may  see  the  pro- 
ceaa  continually  at  work—they  do  not  put  it  into  a  bank,  but  purchase 
a  fresh  plot,  worth  £50,  £60,  or  even  more,  undertaking  to  clear  off 
the  amount  by  instalments.  The  £15  is  paid  down.  The  balance 
is  taken  out  of  the  land  itself.  For  the  small  people  there  could  be 
no  better  system* 

It  cemes  then  to  this.  Small  ownership,  tried  by  slightly  pre- 
jodiced  judges,  has  issned  from  the  trial  triumphant  at  all  points. 
Even  where  doubts  are  still  insinuated,  the  figures  pronounce  a  favour- 
able verdict.  Of  course,  no  one  will  argue  that  small  propeilies 
are  equally  applicable  in  all  places  and  all  circumstances.  In  fertile, 
densely  populated  districts,  with  good  markets,  or  whei-e  certain  highly 
paying  crops  may  be  cultivated,  they  may  well  monopolise  the  land,  as 
they  practically  do  in  South-Western  Germany.  Elsewhere,  as  an 
adjunct  to  larger  properties,  they  are  still  highly  useful ;  their  absence 
leaves  a  distinct  void.  In  our  country  their  introduction  would  not 
at  once  stamp  out  all  large  estates  or  do  away  with  private  parks. 
No  sane  man  would  advocate  that.  But  whether  in  fertile  land  or 
barren,  amid  markets  or  in  the  solitude  of  Eastern  steppes,  small 
properties  have  invariably  shown  an  almost  miraculous  power  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  and  raising  the  working-classes.  Even  in  Russia  this 
^result  has  been  observed  as  a  sequel  to  the  agrarian  law  of  1863, 
^  which  made  the  peasants  owners.  I  have  no  recent  report  available, 
but  I  may  well  quote  from  the  book  on  the  *'  Baltic  Provinces/* 
written  in  1868,  by  Hen-  Eckardt: 

*'  Wi thill  a  very  few  yeai's  the  prosperity  of  the  i»eiLsant«  has  inere,M.se<l 
>*o  I'apidly  that,  in  the  ftgjj^i'egate,  the  ^uiall  capitals  acciinvnbd-ed  iii  their 
hands  ali*eady  amoujit  to  millions,  ami  tlie  mat4'riiil  cuiiditifin  of  the  small 
laodowtiers  may  lie  «lescril>ed  as,  on  the  whole,  ijiore  siitisfactory  than  that 
f>f  the  owners  of  *  knight's  estates/  more  espeejally  in  Ijivouia,  where 
Jmnkriipt^nes  of  nobTe  landowners  ai*e  steadily  becoming  more  frefjuent," 

.       Another  benefit,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  commercial  instincts 
'  cif  our  nation  of  *'  ehopkeepersj"  is  tliis,  that  small  ownership  has  been 
found    distinctly  to   swdl  the  vdume  of  home  trade.      We   seem  to 
'  jndge  otherwise*     We  look  at  the  one  squire  with  his  large  income 
■  and  liis  expenditure  on  horses  and  French  wines  and  other  luxuries. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  number  of  peasants  who  might  stand  in  his 
stead   would    in  the  aggregate   consume   very   much    more,  not    in 
wines  or  im|K:)rted  articles  of  fashion,  but  in  products  of  native  manu- 
facture.    That  is  what  they  have   been   found   to  do  in   Germany. 
Hd   the    lesson    is    worth    heeding.       It    is    the    discovery    of   the 
inuerativeness  of  third-class  traffic  on  railways  over  again. 
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From  the  reports  ta  wliich  I  refer  the  benefits  resultiDg  from  siDall 
properties  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — Larger  production ;  intelligent 
cultivation ;  a  substantial  appr**ciation  of  laud  ;  an  industrious  peasaotiTvl 
comparatively  thrivingj  certainly  raisiug  itself  continually  in  the  social 
and  material  scale,  averse  to  political  agitation  ;  a  steadier  and  largerJ 
supply  of  labour ;  large  families  ;  a  material  increase  of  home  trade  ;1 
a  sensible  drawing  together  of  classes ;  and  a  positively  astonishing 
power  of  self-support  in  times  of  depression.      **  How  our  poor  people 
manage  in  our   wine-growing  districts,"   said   Ministerial  Councillc 
Buchenberger  to  me,  "  I  really  cannot  understand.     For   ten  ye 
they   have   had   bad    harvests;    their   losses   are   estimated   at    abou^ 
£2,000jOUU*      (That  is  in  a  comparatively  small  district*)     Yet  the 
go  on  and  do  not  seem   much  the  worse/*     With   all   deference  I 
consider  that  a  more  creditable  and  satisfactory  attainment  than  if 
they  had  eaten  **  more  butcher's  meat/'    To  my  mind — and  evidently  to 
that  of  many  of  the  German  inquirers — an  even  greater  benefit  of  the 
system  is,  that  it  makes  the  small  owners  in  the  full  sense  citizens  of 
their  country,  giving  them  an  independent  standing,  and  a  sense  of  , 
that  independence,  and  securing  to  them  the   inestimable  advant 
of  a    permanent   home,  really   their   own^  which  the   country    where 
*'  Home  '*  is  most  glorified  in  song,  still  barely  accords  to  them* 

**  Lii  miijjson  est  panvre,'*  says  Jules  Stiuon,  **  maise^est  la  mnisou  paternellef 
ot  oetix  qui  rhahiteat  et  la  jx>s8^dent  ue  se  sen  tent  phis  etmn^ei*s  au  miUea 
d«  Itt  sot'iete.  lis  coinproniient,  pom-  la  premiere  fois  peut-^tre»  IVtroit 
jMirent>c  fie  In  proprietc  ft  du  travail.  Oui,  les  enfants  succt'denint  a  lunr 
'  pere  dims  s^i  propriety,  ils  deviendront  maltrea  iV  leur  t<o\\T  de  ce  joli  jardiji, 
tcmoin  tie  leur  enfnnce,  de  ce  foyer  oil  leur  m^ro  leur  srnuiait.  Quund  ils 
raun3nt  |3e['due  ils  la  reirouverorit  partout  dans  la  maison.  avee  le  souvenir 
de  se«  eii reuses  et  tie  8es  eonseils.  I  Is  raeonteront  a  leur  tour  leur  hi^jtoire  k  leurs 
infants,  i^av  la  faniille  peut  avoir  une  bistoire  ii*j>rdsent  quVlle  est  utUichee  n  iin 
coin  de  teri'e,  Noits  voiltt  hiff  (fr  tys  n&mmieA^  de  cea  denii'saunujts  chassis  de 
taudi^  en  iavdis  par  les  txigencts  des  jftopriUaiVts^  hahitueB  a  la  mcd-jyroprtU 
tniHtni  separh  les  ims  des  ant  res  fntr  urctsntf^  ne  'prnMint  a  leur  dement  r^ 
pour  He  rappeter  leur  mh^ret  oUigH  de  demand tr  ait  cabaret^  par/bis 
Cirrotjnerlfy  tni  mom  eat  dr  distmcikm  et  d'otddL'* 

In  the  concluding  sentence  it  is  difficult  not  to  read  a  reference  to 
our  **  village  pub/'  and  "the  house/' 

It  ia  not  my  business  here  to  consider  whether,  and  by  what  mc 
that  which  has  proved  so  great  a  blessing  elsewhere  could  be  mode  a 
blessing  also  to  our  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  stands  in  1 
way.  I  might  tell  from  experience  of  the  ease  and  cheapness  wit 
which  real  property  may  be  bought  and  sold  abroad,  without  a  doubt 
as  to  title  and  identity  of  the  property,  and  of  the  troubled 
besetting  a  similar  ti'ansaction  at  home,  with  the  result  some 
times  of  innocently  disposing  of  property  which  is  not  one*a  own 
since  the  title  is  dependent  not  on  a  register,  but  on  an  afiidav 
Our  lawyers  see   the  difiSculties,  but  not  the  benefits,  t*f  a  chanj 
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They  forget  that  when  land  is  more  easily  saleable  there  will  be  more 
sales,  and,  perhaps  in  the  aggregate,  as  much  business.  In  Lorraine 
landed  property  changes  hands,  on  an  average,  every  twenty  years. 
Here,  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere,  the  time  will  come  when  the  knot  will 
have  to  be  cut  as  Napoleon  cut  it  when  he  ruled — possession  vaut 
iitre.  Certainly^  when  I  look  at  the  position  of  these  despised  peasant 
proprietors  abroad,  I  feel  a  wish  rising  in  my  breast  that  some  good 
fairy  might  help  our  own  poor  Hodges  to  their  little  freehold  cottage 
and  freehold  plot.  Once  they  had  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  would  learn  to  thrive  like  their  cousins  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar. 

Note. — The  principal  pablications  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  which  fuller 
particulars  will  be  found,  are  the  following  : — 

"  Erhebungen  iiber  die  Lage  der  Landwirthschaft  im  Grossherzogthum  Baden:  1883/* 
(Official  PubUcation.) 

*'  Ergebnisse  der  Erhebungen  uber  die  Lage  der  bauerlichen  Landwirthschhaft  ini 
Konigreich  Wurttemberg ;  1884-1885."  (Official  Publication.) 

"  Untersuchung  der  I^e  und  Bedurfnisse  der  Landwirthschaft  in  Elsass-Lothringcu, 
1884. "  (Official  Publication.) 

"Die  Landwirthschaftliche  enqufite  im  Grossherzogthum  Hessen:  1884-1886.*' 
<Official  Publication.) 

*•  Die  Landwirthschaft  im  Grossherzogthum  Baden :  1889.'     (Official  Publication.)'* 

**  Die  Practischen  Ergebnisse  der  Badischen  Landwirthschaftserhebnngen  von  A. 
Buchenbcrger,  Ministeriidrath, "  in  Schmoller's  JaJirbUcher, 

'*  Die  Landwirthschaft  in  Bayem.     1890.''  (Semi-official.) 

"  Die  Landwirthschaft  im  Kgr.  Sachsen, "  von  K.  von  Langsdorf,  Oekonomierath. 
1889.  (Semi-official.) 

"Die  Lage  der  bauerlichen  Grundbesitzer  in  Deutschland."  (Verhandlungen  des 
Deutschen  Landwirthschaftsraths.) 

"  Schriften  des  Vereins  fttr  Socialpolitik,"  «u6  vocUms  "  Der  bauerliche  Grundbesitz,*' 
.and  V.  Miaskowski,  **  Das  Brbrecht,  "  vols,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxviii.,  xxx. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  LATEST  EXPERIMENT. 


1HAVE  heard  thoughtful  men  express  surprise  that  England^ 
which  they  are  good  enough  to  acknowledge  as  the  home  of 
self-government,  has  not  yet  gone  in  for  self-government  in  its 
Church.  The  disappointment  is  snrely  premature.  Even  our  civil 
freedom  has  slowly  broadened  down,  and  can  only  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  the  people's  will  within  the  present  generation.  Sometimes  an 
old  Conservative  Premier  admits — sometimes  a  young  Conservative 
member  proclaims — the  advent  of  Democracy.  Bat  that  merely 
means  that  it  is  certain  in  the  early  future.  It  does  not  mean,  and 
it  is  not  the  case,  that  the  mass  of  the  rural  population,  for  example, 
do  as  yet  exercise  the  duties  or  realise  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  even  in  matters  secular.  It  is  coming.  It  is  sure  to- 
come.  But  this  also  will  be  a  gradual  process,  delayed  by  the 
instinctive  opposition  of  an  old  aristocratic  society  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  constant  lapses  into  Imperialism  of  short- 
breathed  and  summer  friends  of  freedom.  Still  less  is  it  matter  for 
surprise  that  self-government  has  not  yet  begun  to  take  hold  of  what 
is  technically  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  remember  how  that 
great  body  has  historically  defined  itself.  Originally  it  was  conter- 
minous with  English  citizenship.  As  Hooker  puts  it :  "  There  is  not 
a  man  of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  any  man  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  is  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England."  And  on  this  intolerant 
imderstanding  it  was  that  the  Tudor  supremacy,  administrative^ 
legislative  and  judicial,  was  fastened  down  on  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  State.  Since  then  the  history  of  England  has  been  an  evolving- 
of  democracy,  a  slow  setting  up  of  self-government  over  against  what 
was  once  the  divine  right  of  the  Crown.     In  the  struggle^  greafc  put- 
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of  the  Charch  of  EDgland  took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  it  was  they 
who  shook  off  the  yoke  from  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  things  secular^ 
and  from  themselves  as  a  part  of  it  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Bat 
the  Churchj  as  a  body,  was  throagbont  the  struggle  on  the  anti- 
democratic side ;  and  now  that  it  can  no  longer  be  defined  as 
including  all  Englishmen,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  define  it  other- 
wise than  as  the  part  of  the  nation  which  has  not  yet  claimed 
ecclesiastical  self-govemmentj  or  popular  government  in  matters 
religious.  And  it  is  a  little  hard  in  modem  critics  to  complain  of  a 
body  for  acting  up  to  its  historical  definition. 

Yot  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  England  and  the  Church  of 
England  will  contribute  their  chapter  of  self-government  to  the  half- 
anrolled  book  of  the  future.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  process  of  the  past,  in  which  each  stratum  of  the  population,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  more  tljoughtful  and  educated,  or  mor^ 
earnest  in  its  religion,  claimed  its  share  of  Church  responsibility,  will 
be  now  arrested?  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be 
more  rapid  in  the  future  than  heretofore  ?  **  The  people  of  England  " 
said  Sir  Harry  Vane,  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  **  have  been  long 
asleep:  I  doM  tJtey  will  Ih^  htnufnf  vhcn  tJuy  awaJctr  "They  have 
slept/*  adds  T.  H.  Green  (the  Grey  of  Robert  Elsmere),  **  another  two 
hundred  years."  But  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  was  perhaps  too 
much  of  an  individualist  in  church  matters  to  be  accepted  as  a 
prophet  on  the  future  of  his  country.  Let  us  turn  to  one  who  leans 
the  other  way — against  individualism  and  in  favour  of  authority ;  yet 
who,  alone  among  the  statesmen  of  our  age,  has  earned  Vane's  praise, 

To  kuow 

Botb  spiritaaJ  power  and  civil,  what  each  means. 
What  severs  each. 

It  18  forty  years  since  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  the  recognition  of  the 
**  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church  "  as  a  step  inevitable  in  the 
futmre,  and  therefore  wise  in  the  present, 

**  It  is  a  great  and  noble  secn^t,  that  of  constitutional  freedom,  which  has 
gi%'en  to  us  the  largest  liberties,  with  the  steadiest  throne  and  most  vigoi'ous 
exet^utive  in  Christ«ndoin.  I  confess  to  my  strong  ivLiih  in  the  virtue  of  tliift 
|irineiple.  I  have  lived  now  for  many  years  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  and 
xioisiast  of  it^  wurk^hops,  and  have  seen  that  amii^t  the  clatter  and  the  din 
a  ceaseless  labour  is  going  on ;  stubborn  matter  i»  reduced  to  obedient  e,  and 
the  brute  powera  of  society,  like  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  raineitil  of  nature, 
are  mth  clamour  indeed,  but  also  with  might,  educated  and  s*haped  into  the 
roost  reined  and  regular  forms  of  usefulness  for  man.  I  am  deeply  cou- 
vinced^  that  among  ua  all  syiitcms,  whether  religious  or  political,  wliich  rest 
un  A  principle  of  absoUUism,  must  of  necessity  be,  not  indeed  tyrannical,  but 
feoble  and  ineflective  systems;  and  that  methodically  to  enlist  the  members 
of  a  community  with  due  regfird  to  their  several  capacities  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  public  duties,  is  the  way  to  make  that  commujiity  powerfui  aad 
healthful,  to  give  a  firm  seat  to  it.**  rulei^s,  and  to  engemltjr  a  warm  and 
iut^lligent  devotion  to  those  beneath  tLeir  sway.     Can  it  be  thought  that 
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this,  being  true  of  civil,  is  false  in  regard  to  ecclosiasticai^  afTn.ii'H  ?  To  tnf 
mind  there  could  be  no  more  monstrous  paradox  than  such  a  propo^ittoii 
would  involve/*  * 

No  more  monstrous  paradox,  let  as  add,  ntiless  we  were  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  Church  free  internally,  and  governed  in 
its  departments  and  details  by  its  own  members,  while  its  church 
legislation  was  managed  for  it  by  a  secular  body  outside,  whoa© 
members  were  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Church  at  all.  Yet  the 
chance  of  the  English  Church  becoming  a  democratic  body  is  at 
the  present  moment  not  diminished,  it  is  greatly  increased,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  national.  It  is  a  Church  of  which  every  Englishman  is 
in  some  sense  a  member  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth,  and  of  which 
every  M.P.^  no  matter  what  his  creed  may  be,  is  at  least  a  governor. 
And  so  long  as  it  claims  to  be  national,  every  layman^  as  well  as 
every  M,r,,  is  entitled  to  his  share  in  ite  government.  That  claim, 
on  the  part  of  outsiders  and  Nonconformists,  is  no  doubt  merely  one 
of  civil  justice,  descending  from  the  days  when  all  were  one 
people.  On  the  part  of  laymen  who  are  also  full  members  of  tb' 
Church,  it  is  a  double  and  a  stronger  claim.  But  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  balanced  by  the  opposing  tradition  of  clerical  divine  right, 
and  the  question  whether  a  Church  under  the  present  episcopate,  even 
if  disestablished,  could  ever  be  a  democratic  body,  must  be  held  to 
an  open  one.  Yet  that  need  not  delay  our  coming  to  the  conclasio 
that  the  Church  future  of  England  is  in  any  case  likely  to  be  det 
cratic.  It  will  be  so  whether  its  development  be  along  the  line 
civil  right  or  along  that  of  Church  freedom.  For  in  either 
Britain  has  simply  to  move  on  in  t-he  path  in  which  it  has  moved  in 
the  past,  and  in  ichlch  GrtaUr  Br  if  a  In  is  moving  now. 

For  here  we  pass  from  England  to  the  English  world.     Those  who 

assert,  regretfully  or  triumphantly,  that  the  march  of  democracy  has 

begun  for  our  race,  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  that  we  at   home 

are  not  the  pioneers  but  the  followers.     And  the  pioneers — the  great 

Anglo-Celtic  majority  whom  we  of  the  English  minority  must  follow — 

have  already  elected  that  their  Church  shall  be  free  and  democratic. 

I  do  not  mean  by  *'  free  "  merely  free  from  the  State ;  that  no  doubt 

has  its  own  importance.     It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  in  that  chain 

of  our  young  self-governing  empires  which  now  surrounds  the  globe, 

there  is  not  one  which  retains  either  a  State  Chui-ch,  or  ordinary  State 

aid  to  religion.     It  was  not  so  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 

their  Parliaments  began  to  enjoy  independent  as  well  as  reprcseuf^itiv© 

government.     In  several  of  them  the  dregs  of  State  Churchisin  were 

still  found  remaining,  as  they  were  found  even  in  Maasachosetta  so 

lat©  as  1823.      But  in  all  of  them,  as  the  self-governing  democracy 

began  gradually  to  feel  its  responsibilitieSf  it  realised  that  it  ooald 

*  Letter  to  the  Scottish  Primus,  1852.    Keprinted  in  Mr.  Glftdstanv^a  '*Gleanin|;«/* 
vi*  p,  17. 
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not  tax  the  whole  people  to  Bupport  a  creed  held  only  by  the  majorifcy  ; 
and  uow,  all  roand  the  world,  the  church  of  the  Knglish  speaking  commu* 
nity  is  not  only  free  from  government  by  the  State,  but  free  in  possess- 
ing government  by  its  own  people  and  laity.  Even  the  Episcopal  Church 

the  colonies,  whose  lack  of  self--goveming  oi^anisation  was  deplored 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1852,  has  since  then,  in  many  places,  attained 
something  of  the  desired  autonomy.  But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  throw  into  one  the  Anglican  and  the  Catholic  churches. 
And  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  concede  that  in  both  bodies 
thus  conjoined  tJie  laity  is  ruled  by  §aoerdotal,  though  not  infallible 
authority.  The  substantial  result  remains  the  same.  The  only  colony 
in  which  these  two  bodies,  taken  together,  make  even  a  half  of  the 
population  is  Canada.  And  that  is  caused  of  course  by  our  having 
taken  over  so  large  a  population  direct  from  France :  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Dominion  do  not  number  one-eighth 
of  the  population,  as  in  Cape  Colony  they  are  not  one-tenth.  Open 
MulhalTs  **  Dictionary  of  Statistics/'  and  look  at  Anstralia,  There 
are  six  thousand  churches  throughout  its  territories  :  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  edifices,  taken  together,  amount  only  to  about 
one- third  of  the  whole.  (Even  in  England,  with  its  thirty*five 
thousand  churches,  the  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  lai'gely 
outnumber  those  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Catholics  taken  together ; 
but  in  England  that  is  perhaps  not  so  good  an  index  to  population 
on  the  one  hand  or  to  energy  on  the  other.)  In  Australia  as  in 
Africa  and  in  Canada  the  future  is  apparently  with  the  bodies  which 
are  democratic,  though  they  are  not,  as  here,  labelled  Nonconformist ; 
and  had  there  be^en  doubt  as  to  the  dip  of  the  world-wide  balance,  it 
would  be  settled  by  t!ie  overwhelming  preponderance  in  that  greatest 
of  our  self-governing  colonies  which  now  caUs  itself  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  vast  vanguard  of  the  race  clusters  in  and  around 
ninety-two  thousand  places  of  worship,  not  one-tenth  of  which  belong 
to  the  Roman  and  Anglican  tradition.  By  far  the  largest  number 
belong  to  that  twofold  body  which  popular  instinct,  neglecting  dilfer- 
ences  both  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical,  masses  nnder  the  name  of 
MetbocUst,  The  next  in  numerical  importance  is  the  Baptist  body ; 
end  Congregational ists  and  Presbyterians  follow  after  a  rather  long 
interval.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  contrast  between  any  of  these  last 
four  bodies*  Some  of  them  are  children  of  the  Reforming  and 
Puritan  impulse,  while  others  only  draw  back  to  the  revival  of  last 
century.  But  all  alike  represent  that  supremacy  of  the  individual 
conscience,  and  that  passion  for  individual  access  to,  and  reconciliation 
with  tJie  Divine,  which  have  formed  the  backbone  of  Protestantism. 

That  these  churches  all  round  the  world  are  self-governing,  and  are, 
speaking  roughly^  democratic,  will  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  they  protest   against  being  considered   governments  at  all. 
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The  Church,  in  their  view,  is  a  kingdom  ;  but  )ioi  of  this  world*  l6 
is  a  community ;  bot,  in  the  first  place,  an  invisible  community.  It 
is  not  conterminous  with  any  land  or  people,  according  to  tlie  pagan 
or  national  idea  ;  nor  is  it  a  vi&ible  dmmnium  stretchiDg  acrosa  i 
diflerent  nations  and  rivalling  tteir  secular  reign.  They  all  cling  to 
the  magnificent  paradox  which  Luther  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
Church,  that  the  Word  is  the  only  weapon  of  the  Christian  army^  and 
that  the  conscience  is  the  only  field  in  which  its  power  is  to  be 
exercised.  And  they  hold  it  as  vital  and  permanent*  By  the 
persuasive  Word  alone  are  men  originally  attracted  into  the  believing 
body,  by  adherence  to  it  alone  do  they  maintain  their  Church  connec- 
tion, and  when  they  abandon  their  hold  on  their  belief  it  is  unlawful 
to  retain  them  by  national  or  other  external  bonds.  It  was  the 
doctrine  which  swept  the  world  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  six- 
teenth* Luther,  indeed,  neutralised  his  own  doctrine  by  at  last 
permitting  the  secular  firm  to  control  the  Church,  as  his  Calvinistic 
contemporai'ies  did  by  inriting  it  to  promote  the  truth*  But  the 
churches  with  which  we  are  dealing  energetically  reject  both  intmmon^, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  them  and  the  bodies 
which  specially  affect  external  Catholicity,  that  the  latter  either 
denounce  liberty  of  conscience,  name  and  thing  alike,  and  all  religious 
equality  before  the  law  (as  the  Syllabus  of  1864  did  in  the  face  of  the 
constitutions  of  civilised  Europe),  or,  at  least,  as  in  our  own  country, 
avoid  acknowledging  them  in  practice  or  in  name. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  Church  in  the  free  Churches  constitutes  a 
government  at  all,  in  so  far,  indeed,  as  it  becomes  in  any  degree  a 
visible  society,  it  is  a  self-governing  society.  And  it  is,  so  far,  on 
the  plane  of  our  modern  democracy — if  we  may  not  rather  say^  of 
that  English  self-government  in  which  our  "  precedence  of  tead^ing 
nations  how  to  live"  mainly  consists.  And  self-government  with 
these  Churches  means  substantially  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
its  lay  members.  This  follows,  in  their  view,  from  the  Christian,  i 
principle  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  from  what  even  thooe^ 
outside  them  have  been  willing  to  recognise  as  **  the  re-establishment 
byihe  Reformation  of  a  most  important  ethical  and  social  principle, 
in  throwing  upon  each  individual  Christian  the  weighty  responaibilitv 
of  being,  except  in  the  case  of  open  and  palpable  oflences  of  whatever 
kind^  his  own  spiritual  director,  and  himself  the  sole  judge  of  his  own 
need  for  help  in  that  kind."  *  It  has  followed  in  some  cases,  by  a 
sure  instinct,  but  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — difficulties  artificially 
created,  aa  in  the  diverse  cases  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Presbyterians, 
by  regulations  of  the  bodies  themselves  or  of  the  founders.  But  it 
has  followed  all  round;  and  amidst  the  great  diversities  of  administra- 
tion and  of  machinery  which  the  allied  bodies  now  possess^  and 
*  Mr.  Gkxl»toac  on  the  '*  Functions  of  Ls^rmeo,"    QJeaoizigj,  vL  18. 
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whicli  IB  the  future  they  will  retain  aoil  exchange,  they  are  sure  ta 
^«tain  increasingly  the  aspect  of  a  self-governing  democracy,  in  all 
independent  of  the  secular  states,  within  which  and  across 
which  they  extend.  The  main  diversity,  indeed,  springs  from  what  ia 
^fecognised  as  an  internal  difference — as  indeed  the  main  difference 

at  ween  ancient  and  modern  democracy.  The  **  Church ''  of  English 
Nonconformity  is  accepted  by  many  as  being  necessarily  like  the 
TToXic,  or  little  State  of  Greece,  all  whose  free  members  could  meet  on 
one  day  in  one  place  to  i-egulate  their  common  interests.  But  the  great 
mass  of  English  Nonconformity  thronghont  the  world  has,  like  the 
democracy  of  the  modem  time  generally,  already  adopted  the  device  of 
representation.  The  coDgregation  may  remain  the  unit  of  government, 
and  may  not,  in  forming  a  union,  have  surrendered  its  independence. 
But  nnion  of  some  sort  it  has  almost  universally  gone  in  for,  and  the 
working  out  of  this  presents  to  our  self-governing  churches  some  of 
the  worthier  problems  which  confront  every  free  democracy. 

Only,  &ei  democracy  of  the  churches  ia  a  real  democracy — ^not  the 
sham  which  in  some  parts  of  our  contemporary  literature  is  beginning 
to  covet  the  name,  with  the  scarcely  disguised  view  of  surrendering  the 
thing,  English  Nonconformists,  that  is,  have  set  up  self-government 
with  the  intention  of  maintaining  and  perpetuating  it,  not  in  order 
to  exchange  it  for  Cfcsarism  and  personal  rule,  or  even  centralisation. 
Their  opposition  to  that  ideal  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  as  intelli- 
gent as  it  is  implacable.  They  are  not  in  the  least  insensible  to 
causes  of  high  and  exceptional  excellence.  In  the  case  of  General 
Booth  as  in  that  of  John  Wesley,  they  have  been  willing  to  make 
occasional  experiments,  even  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  way  of  gathering 
round  the  man  who  can  attract,  and  following  the  man  who  can  lead. 
But  so  long  as  such  a  gathering  retains  that  form  it  is  a  transient 
and  justifiable  experiment,  not  a  permanent  and  world-wide  institnte. 
Whenever  it  becomes  a  church — a  life-long  association  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  in  a  common  faith — it  falls  back  upon  the  former 
**  ethical  and  social  principle/'  that  no  one  on  earth  is  lord  of  that 
faith,  that  the  holder  of  it  is  called  to  live  by  it  as  a  free  man  among 
his  brethren,  and  that  this  responsibility  of  citizenship  under  an 
inseen  king,  however  imperfectly   met,  would  be   ill   exchanged  for 

abraission  to  the  most  beneficent  despotism,  personal  or  ecclesiastical. 
'And,  plainly,  it  is  the  English  speaking  race  which  is  to  represent 
that  principle.  There  are  others  of  other  races  who  hold  it ;  in  every 
tongue  and  on  every  shore  there  are  individuals,  often  the  choicest 
products  of  Christian  culture,  who  maintain  it  in  honourable  isolation. 
Bat  those  who  maintain  it  as  a  people  are  the  people  of  Greater 
Britain^  the  great  mingled  Anglo-American  Church.  The  Latin 
races,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  religion  at  all,  take  to  a  hierarchical 
inultitudinism,  culminating  in  the  recently  defined  infallibility  of  one 
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head.  The  chief  Eastern  church  reposes  under  the  authority,  boUtj 
legislative  and  administrative,  of  its  Emperor.  The  German  or 
Northern  races  of  Europe  mix  up  the  two  principles,  of  the  secalar 
rule  and  of  Church  administration,  in  a  traditional  and  somewhat 
unintelligent  way,  which  at  least  cannot  be  described  as  self-govern- 
ment. But  the  island  tongue  which  has  outrun  them  all  in  its  world- 
journey  has  brought  with  it  not  only  secular  self-government,  such  as 
at  present  discusses  in  Australasia  its  own  federation,  bat,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  persistent  and  predominant  passion  tor  a  freedom  in  the 
Church  perhaps  greater  still.  Mingled  and  amorphous  as  this  stream 
of  church  tendency  is,  it  has  therefore  before  it  a  great  future.  It  ia 
far  less  mingled  and  amorphous  than  was  that  congregatioualism  of 
the  primitive  church  which  filtered  in  fiery  particles  through  the  solid 
barriers  of  opposing  Rome.  The  same  moral  forc«,  before  which 
temple  and  tower  went  down  even  when  it  worked  merely  in  supple 
Greek  and  Jew,  if  embodied  in  these  later  days  in  the  descendants  of 
tough  England  or  tougher  New  England,  would  conquer  without 
difficulty  the  already  half*conquered  world.  But  now,  as  of  old,  it 
will  be  exposed  at  every  point  to  the  temptation  of  some  Cu^sarism  or 
pseudo-Catholicism.  For  now,  as  of  old,  Imperialism  in  the  Church 
is  a  temptation  and  not  a  necessity.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
Christian  confederation,  had  it  remained  in  its  earliest  form  of  polity, 
could  have  leavened  the  more  eager  and  receptive  mass  of  the  invading 
north,  as  it  had  already  the  harder  and  more  hostile  mass  of  the 
Pagan  south.  But  the  temptations  to  a  hierarchical  unity,  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  forms  of  Imperial  administration,  and  certainly 
culminating  in  the  oneness  of  an  Imperial  and  intolerant  church 
establishment,  were  for  that  back-going  age  of  human  freedom  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  It  is  otherwise  now.  The  light  is  on  our  faces, 
but  its  shining  to  perfect  day  depends  on  the  English  free  churches 
maintaining  self-government  by  their  own  members — not  government 
by  the  crowd  outside,  and  still  less  by  any  Bonaparte  or  Boulanger. 
pontiff  or  prince,  to  whom  that  crowd  may  have  delegated  its  powers. 
But  ail  this  being  said^  there  remains  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  urge.  Why  should  not  the  system  of  the  free  churchea^-call  it 
democracy,  or  call  it  self-government — why  should  it  not  now  aspir<^ 
to  a  visible  world-wide  unity  ?  It  has  already,  in  its  English  guise, 
gone  round  the  world ;  and  if  that  entitles  it  to  reflect  that  there  is 
no  other  world  to  conquer,  it  forces  it  also  to  recognise  that  in  the 
world  so  encircled  there  is  much  to  conquer  stilL  Yet  no  one  con- 
quers anything  until  he  has  first  matched  himself  against  it,  and  if 
anything  is  certain  about  tbe  origin  of  Christianity*  it  is  that  it  was  ^ 
the  *'  whole  world  *'  into  which  its  disciples  were  to  go,  and  which 
they  were  to  annex  and  capture.  There  is  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
Catholicity,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  t^  spell   which  tliat 
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IFname  so  often  exerts  upon  the  imagination  is  wholly  woven  from 
unworthy  materials.  In  so  far  as  the  passion  is  for  a  mere  external 
unity,  or  for  the  greatness  of  intellect  and  of  will  which  the  building 

'  up  of  a  great  external  unity  implies,  it  may  be  held  to  be  non-moral 
and  therefore  unchristian.  But  one  of  the  strongest  ingredients  of 
that  early  enthusiasm,  whether  we  name  it  of  humanity  or  of  divinity, 

» was  the  passion  to  break  down  all  partition  walls  and  gather  the  race 
into  the  one  fold.     The  new    religion    was    founded    expressly    to 

[traverse  the  barriers  of  nationality  and  of  race;  and  the  present 
doment,  when  there  is  a  resurrection  all  around  us  of  some  of  these 

Itamers  in  their  coarsest  form  of  intolerant  greed,  is  not  the  time  to 

[forget   it.       For  the   future   is   with  Catholicism.     Men   believe   in 

» wholes;  men  believe  in  the  race;  they  know  that  what  is  deeply 
good  for  one  is  good  for  all,  and  that  what  is  true  in  fact  for  the 
individual  is  true  in  fact  for  the  world.  And  therefore  individualism 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  more  inward  Catholicism  which  we  desire. 
It  was  so  in  the  beginning.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  also 
a]x>stolic ;  and  the  glowing  individualism  of  sach  an  apostle  as  Paul — 
the  way  in  which  he  claims,  for  the  humblest  private  Christian  whom 
he  addresses,  precisely  the  same  access,  intimacy  and  privilege  which 
he  aspires  to  for  himself, — is  found  side  by  side  with  another  thing 
equally  strange.  The  other  is,  how  that  glow  spreads  into  con- 
flagration whenever  the  Roman  Jew  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
mystery  hid  from  ages  but  at  last  revealed,  that  all  men  of  all  peoples 
are  now  to  be  members  of  the  same  Ijody ;  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow*citizens,  and  united  in  the  very  household  of 
God !    There  is  indeed  no  difficoky  about  the  theory.    The  doubt  will 

^bo  whether  any  practical  action  could  betaken  upon  it — ^in  particular, 
(1)  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  congregations  that  stud  the  Knglish- 
speakiug  belt  of   our  planet  to  unite   in    aoy  visible  way  ;  and  (2) 

'  whether,  if  this  were  now  done,  the  unity  gained  for  the  whole  would 
not  Und  to  diminish  the  liberty  of  the  parts,  at  least  in  those  of  the 
free  churches  which  have  had  a  certain  tradition  of  intolerance  in  the 
past  ? 


An  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  which  seems  to  me  conclu- 
sive upon  both  these  points. 

During  this  month  of  May  the  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout 
the  world,  some  of  them  weighted  with  vnry  long  creeds,  will  be 
invited  to  name  Committees  with  a  view  **  to  prepare  a  short  creed,'* 
&6  a  confession  common  to  them  all.  The  proposal  comes  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  American  Presbyterians,*  who  though  on  the 
matter  of  creed  notoriously  more  conservative  than  their  brethren  on 
this  side,  have  already  appointed  their  committee.     And  even  this  is 

"  Bach  Cbtucb  \b  invited  to  *'  appoint  a  Committee  to  enter  into  correspondence  wiib 
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only  one  stage  in  an  experiment  of  world-wide  unity,  carried  on  in 
what  is  for  so  "  dour  *'  a  denomination  a  very  liberal  spirit,  Thi 
Americans  suggest  that  the  common  creed  should  contain  the  *'  essen- ' 
tial  articles  "  of  the  Westminater  confession.  Now  that  oonfeaaioD, 
while  too  detailed  and  partial  in  its  theology  even  for  its  own  age, 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  its  unity  an  advance  on  all 
the  creeds  of  the  Reformation.  Like  them,  it  begins  with  the  In- 
visible Church — what  they  called  "  one  company  and  multitude 
men  chosen  of  God,  who  rightly  worship  aud  embrace  Him  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus — a  Church  in\asible  known  only  to  Goi''  Bat 
unlike  them,  it  goes  on  to  affirm  a  Catholic  Church,  visible. 

**  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  Catholic  or  Universal  under  tlie  i 
Oospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under  the  Law)  consisted 
of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion, 
together  with  their  children,  and  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus i 
Christ.  .  •  .  •  Unto  this  Catholic  visible  Church,  Christ  hath  given  thej 
ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God.'* 

So  Catholic  is  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  on  the  matter  of  the 
•church.  It  acknowledges,  first,  a  universal  church  visible,  to  which 
— not  to  the  invisible  church — Christ  has  given  his  ordinances,  and 
of  which  in  the  first  place  men  are  bound  to  be  members.  And  only 
thereafter  does  their  confession  go  on  to  admit — and  that  in  a  very 
qualified  and  subordinate  way— the  existence  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
vincial and  national  churches  within  that  whole.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  Presbyterian  members  of  this  worid-wide  body  shonld  within 
the  last  twenty  years  begin  to  remember  their  obligations  to  inter- 
oommunion,  a  communion  which,  the  creed  goes  on  to  affirm,  '■  as 
God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  unto  all  who  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  opened  gates  of 
East  and  West  now  offered  the  opportunity,  and  the  readers  of 
history  remembered  how  Calvin,  writing  to  Cranmer  in  1552, 
lamented  the  separations  of  Protestantism,  and  protested  that  with 
a  view  to  restoring  its  unity,  '*  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I  will  readily 
pass  over  ten  seas.**  Whether  America  or  Scotland  originated  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council  may  be  a  question,  for  President  McCosh 
of  Princeton,  whose  voice  was  first  heard  demanding  it,  had  left  a 
Scottish  pulpit  to  adorn  his  American  presidency ,  and  Professor 
Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh  (the  biographer  of  Livingstone),  has  more  than 
any  other  man  carried  on  the  movement  so  originated.  Englishmen 
do  not  generally  regard  Scotland  as  representative  of  Catholicity ;  yet 
their  own  too  provincial  **  Articles  of  Religion  "  contrast  unfavourably 

the  Corunjittec  of  tlie  Presbjtenau  CLurch  in  llie  U.S,A,,  with  si  view  to  Iho  eoni$yem* 
tioD  and  preparation  of  n.  short  creed  containing'  t}\t'  f-s^intm]  :ittic1i<*  .T  ihr  West- 
.zDinst«r  Confesidon,  luid  to  be  tised  Jis  the  con:  ^  ^ 

ftubstitute  for  the  creed  of  any  jiarticiilar  denu.  i   tb« 

<'Oinincm  work  of  the  Church.*- 
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with  the  Scottish  "  Second  Book  of  Discipline/'  which,  so  early  &fi 
iri78,  demands  (in  addition  to  the  provincial  and  national  assemblies 
which  rule  Presbyterian  ch arches  as  Parliament  does  that  of  England) 
*■'  another  more  general  kind  of  assembly,  which  is  of  all  nations  and 
estates/'  and  which  as  **  representing  tho  nniversal  Kirk  *  [charch]  of 
Christ  '*  may  be  called  properly  *'  the  general  Assembly,  or  general 
Council  of  the  whole  Kirk  of  God/'  Enongh  of  precedent  and 
principle — the  result  was  that  in  July  1877  the  first  ecumenical 
Presbyterian  Council  met  in  Edinburgh^  the  second  in  1880  in 
PhUadelphia,  the  third  in  1881  in  Belfast,!  the  fourth  in  1888  in 
London,  the  next  is  due  in  1892  in  North  America,  and  the  whole 
institution  is  as  secure  of  permanency  as  most  things  can  be  in  a 
world  where  even  what  is  good  must  yield  to  better. 

I  speak  not  without  antliority  in  saying  that  the  men  who  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  originated  this  success  had  in  their 
imaginations  a  larger  future.  The  formal  name  of  the  alliance  they 
hare  created  is  "  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout 
the  world  holdin^j  thr  Prishytcrian  System''  These  last  words  no 
doubt  pointed  out  the  natural  pathway  to  union  ;J  but,  in  bo  far  as 
tbey  suggest  a  pennanent  restriction,  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Presbyterian  creed  itself,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts  the  union, 
and  demands  the  communion,  of  all  pix>f easing  Christians.  How 
hopeful  though  how  difficult  this  larger  problem  is  for  our  time  w© 
have  already  seen ;  and  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  those 
parts  of  the  Presbyterian  experiment  which  may  be  suggestive  for  the 
future.  In  the  first  place,  their  council  is  consultative,  not  authorita- 
tive. It  is  not  administrative,  or  judicial,  or  legislative.  The 
churches  throughout  the  world  are  **  to  meet  in  General  Council  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  confer  upon  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  to  further  the  ends  for  which  the  Churcli  has  been  constituted." 
But,  the  constitution  provides,  the  Council  "  shall  not  inteifere  with 
the  existing  creed  or  constitution  of  any  Church  in  the  Alliance,  or 
with  its  internal  order  or  external  relations."  In  short,  as  it 
was  put  ten  years  before  the  first  meeting  in  a  paper  on  •*  Our 
Presbyterian  Empire/'  all  the  churches  of  the  name  are  to 
**  confer  for  ecumenical  purposes,  while  each  church,  for  local 
purposes,  retains  her  own  autonomy,  aod  holds  herself  perfectly  free 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
independent  judgment  under  Christ."     It  may  be  objected  that  the 

•   Kirk  'Kvpcaicuy'    is,  of  roursc.  the  word   from  which  tht*  «J0flcr  vocable  rhurch  h 
fttAtorted  aiid  derived — not  vitye-cefni, 

f  'Ihii  yirneeeding*!  of  each  Covmcil  are  contidiied  in  a  bulky  volume  sent  to  members 
or  ^'r><,  and  to  be  heard  of  at  the  ofHce  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  AUiauoep 

^:>.  1  lurch  Koad,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 

11  ..   .   ^  „  ..^j^^  jjj^.  ^g^i  Counrll,    mrciiDp   in    London  and  finding  a 
J.  [ice  al^io  in   t^e^nitm,  from  eenditigr  it  nu  ndrirrnH  by  way  of 

C  i  _  ,       :,  as  wan  perhafNS  »iTi;ivf>i-lubk',  ww^  oriU    i^^rHutlv  irsjjeMidcd 

to 
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Councirs  decisions  can  thus  carry  only  moral  weight.  But,  for 
churches,  moral  weight  is  overwhelming  weight.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Council  is  not  only  consultative  but  representative.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  Church  Congresses  which  have  been 
so  successful  in  England,  and  agrees  rather  with  that  '^  International 
Congregational  Council"  which  is  to  sit  in  London  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  is  a  Synode  OjffU'iel  rather  than  a  Synode  Officieux.  For  the 
Presbyterian  Council  '^  shall  consist  of  delegates,  being  ministers  and 
elders,  appointed  by  the  churches  forming  the  Alliance."  The  whole 
number  of  delegates  was  originally  fixed  at  three  hundred ;  Presbyterian 
Churches  with  less  than  one  hundred  congregations  send  only  two ; 
those  with  congregations  rising  to  one  thousand  in  number,  send  np  to 
twenty ;  and  the  ratio  rather  diminishes  for  the  still  larger  and  mofe 
powerful  ecclesiastical  bodies.  And,  lastly,  it  was  provided  that  half 
the  delegates  should  be  not  ministers  but  elders  ;  that  is^  should  be 
laymen,  in  the  sense  of  not  merely  refusing  sacerdotal  powers,  but  of 
being  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  rulers  of  the  Church.  The  success  of  the  Council 
has  been  largely  owing  to  the  equal  countei-poise  between  the  British 
representatives  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  America  on  the  other, 
while  both  these  larger  masses  have  found  a  congenial  and  common 
work  in  helping  the  many  small  and  struggling  churches  on  the 
Continent  to  gather  into  something  like  association. 

But  has  this  Presbyterian  consolidation  not  been  rather  hostile  to  a 
wider  union  ?  When  the  problem  before  men  was  to  unite  all  the 
strands  of  a  world-wide  chain,  was  it  not  a  mistake  to  select  one  and 
work  specially  at  it  ?  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be 
so.  And  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  first  effect 
of  bringing  together  all  the  representatives  of  Presbyterianism  was  to 
reveal  to  each  of  them  that  the  mere  name  covers  at  this  moment  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  different  institutions.  Some  of  these  were 
justifiable,  as  called  for  by  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church 
which  has  authorised  them.  Others  were  mere  geographical  inherit- 
ances, which  have  survived  their  usefulness,  but  will  not  survive  the 
contempt  that  comes  with  wider  knowledge.  And  others  were  impo- 
sitions from  outside  the  church  which  never  had  any  proper  authority 
at  all.  But  in  the  meantime  all  existed,  and  were  clung  to  by  some. 
It  followed  at  once  that  the  desired  union  could  in  no  respect  be  founded 
on  uniformity,  but  rather  on  the  recognition  of  difference  and  probably 
of  local  independence.  The  conclusion  threw  Presbyterianism  back  on 
the  catholicity  for  which  its  creed  provides.  But  it  also  brought  it  face 
to  face  with  confederation  as,  if  not  the  final  solution  of  the  problem, 
at  least  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  now  sought.  Accordingly  their 
world-wide  alliance  has  become  a  confederated  alliance.  Bnt  if  so, 
why  should  not  the  same  idea  be  applied  on  a  wider  ares  than  tlial 
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of  Presbytery  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  principles  of  Presbytery 
demand,  at  least  from  churches  in  the  same  area,  a  closer  union  than 
confederation.  Men  in  one  country  like  Scotland  should  become  one, 
and  have  no  right  to  be  merely  federated.  But  Scottish  Presbyterians 
have  come  to  recognise  that  their  union,  and  still  more  their  re- 
union, in  any  one  body,  is  only  possible  on  condition  of  much  greater 
independence  being  now  allowed  to  particular  congregations  than 
their  forefathers  contemplated.  Among  Scottish  churchmen  the  most 
authoritative  man  at  present  is  undoubtedly  Principal  Rainy,  and  no 
one  has  ever  accused  him  of  precipitancy.  But  even  he,  in  publish- 
ing formal  addresses  delivered  three  years  ago  from  the  chair  of  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly,  demanded  for  congregations  in  the 
present  and  future  an  increasing  **  local  liberty,"  the  •*  most  obvious'' 
applications  of  which  would  be  "  to  matters  of  worship  and  arrange- 
ment  and  even  discipline  ;  for  example,  as  regards  the  last,  the 
admission  to  membership  of  persons  disapproving  of  infant  baptism, 
and  analogmts  questions. "*  This  tendency  to  congregational  indepen- 
dence, in  even  the  most  conservative  and  central  of  the  three  Scottish 
Presbyterian  bodies,  is  important  in  more  questions  than  one.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  our  Scottish  passion  for  uniformity  did  as  much 
on  the  one  side  as  that  of  Laud  did  on  the  other,  to  wreck  the  hopes 
of  the  English  people.  But  the  matter  has  a  scope  wider  than 
England*  With  international  Presbytery  now  offering  freedom  to  its 
congregations,  and  international  Independency  calling  them  this  year 
to  join  in  stricter  union,  what  limits  need  there  be  to  our  hopes  or 
to  our  plans  ? 

For  a  final  illustration  of  the  Presbyterian  **  experiment  of  Catho- 
licity/* I  shall  select  the  matter  of  creed.  Among  the  free  Churches 
this  denomination  is  remarkable  for  combining  two  things,  the  great 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  Church's  creed,  and  its  absolute 
refusal  of  authority  to  the  documents  of  creed  in  the  Church's  past. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  six  times  as  much  Athanasianism  in  any 
ordinary  Scottish  congregation  as  there  is  in  any  English  congregation 
of  the  same  class.  But  the  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  worship  of 
the  former  that  fine  bit  of  pre- scholastic  scholasticism,  or  even  to 
fetter  its  minister  by  subscribing  it^  would  bo  scornfully  rejected. 
Of  course,  Presbytery  also  has  its  local  stagnations  and  superstitions* 
But  the  attempt  to  behold  its  own  face  in  one  glass  was  a  great 
awakening.  On  the  first  day  of  its  first  Council,  Dr.  Schaff,  of  New 
York,  who  has  written  by  far  the  most  useful  book  on  this  subject  in 
the  language,*  called  attention  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  Creeds  repre- 
sented there  (all,  by  its  constitution,  **  in  harmony  with  the  consensus 
of  the  Reformed  Confessions,**  and   under  **  the  supreme  authority  of 

^  ** Creeds*^  (Accienl  and  Modem,   translated^  with   tbcir  UiBtoiy).    Three  vok. 
Ldttdto ;  Hodder  &  Stougbton. 
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the  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  "),  and  proposed  that  the 
<x)uncil  or  its  successor  should  boil  them  down  into  one.  The  sugges- 
tion was  thought  too  hasty,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  a  Committee  was  appointed  instead,  which  spent  three  years 
in  collecting  the  existing  facts.  It  revealed  a  remarkable  state  of 
things.  True  to  the  fundamental  Presbyterian  principle  of  revision, 
by  which  the  older  Creed  becomes  again  "  the  living  voice  of  the 
Church,"  every  one  of  these  bodies,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has 
abandoned  its  Reformed  Confession  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
revision  has  resulted  in  a  wholly  new  form  of  Creed.  The  most 
important  of  the  older  revisions  was  the  Confession  of  Westminster 
already  mentioned;  but  it  also  has  become  antiquated,  and  some 
things  in  it  no  one  can  honestly  sign.  Accordingly  the  ConncQ'B 
inquiry  disclosed  a  new  era  of  independent  revision  on  the  part  of  its 
constituent  Churches.  The  modem  bodies  generally  write  new  and 
short  Creeds,  and  so  do  those  suddenly  resuscitated — like  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  at  the  solitary  Synod  granted  it  by  Thiers  in  1872, 
when  Guizot  carried  through  the  six  clauses  of  its  Evangelical  Creed.* 
The  older  ones  are  always  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  try  patching 
and  tinkering  the  ancient  documents.  The  most  successful  instance 
of  this  was  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  by  the  American 
Churches  in  1787,  for  they  simply  spunged  out  some  objectionable 
clauses.  Yet  this  is  not  enough  when,  as  a  representative  Scottish 
theologian  lately  told  his  assembly,  there  has  been  a  "  shifting  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  "  of  the  theological  system  since  the  Confession  was 
composed.  In  such  a  case,  the  tendency  is  to  rectify  the  bias  by  a 
new  explanatory  or  declaratory  document.  This  was  done  with  some 
success  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  in  1879,  and 
their  lines  have  been  followed  by  other  Churches  since  :  but  not  with 
the  same  satisfaction  to  themselves.  The  English  Presbyterians  con- 
structed such  an  amending  Act  a  few  years  ago,  but  after  being 
generally  approved  by  their  central  Synod  it  was  rejected  in  detail  by 
the  local  Presbyteries,  who  preferred  a  new  Creed.  The  American 
revising  Committee  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  on  the  other,  have  been  during  the  present  year 
attempting  this  kind  of  declaratory  amendment  of  the  Confession  ; 
and  their  work  will  not  be  superseded,  though  it  may  be  overshadowed, 
by  the  larger  proposal  for  **  the  co-operation  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  system  to  prepare  a 
short  Creed.^'  For  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  desired  short  Creed 
for  all  is  not  intended  **  as  a  substitute  for  the  Creed  of  any  particular 
denomination ;  "  which  is  therefore  still  called  upon  to  amend  its  own 

*  The  finest  debate  on  the  principles  of  Creed  known  to  literature  was  that  cazxied 
on  for  a  fortnight  in  this  Synod ;  admirably  reported  bj  the  late  IL  Benier,  in  his 
**  Synode  G6nerale.    Paris.    1872." 
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Creed  so  long  as  it  chooses  to  retain  it,  as  it  is  (mnch  more  londly  in 
some  cases)  to  amend  its  terms  or  formula*  of  subscription. 

My  object,  indeed,  in  giving  the  detail  of  this  illustration  is  to 

3W  that  even  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  creed,  and  even  among  so 
itiff  a  people  as  the  PresbyterianSj  the  two  elements — the  denomina- 
tional and  the  ecumenical,  the  local  and  the  world-wide — have  already 
been  made  so  to  work  together  as  to  promise  great  things  for  the 
future  The  unity  which  the  last  fifteen  years  have  given  them  is 
universal :  it  includes  every  church  in  California  and  Australia,  as 
much  as  in  Midlothian  or  the  Meams.  But  it  is  a  unity  without 
authority  or  juriadictioD,  and  therefore  without  machinery  for 
rtyranny.     Their  proposal  to  have  one  short  creed  for  the  world  is  an 

imense  advance  in  catholicity  from  the  position  in  1877,  and  from 
their  bondage  under  merely  inherited  confessions.  Yet  even  it  will 
no  doubt  be  dealt  with  tentatively.  Their  Committee  should  give  large 
latitude  as  to  the  various  forms  to  be  tabled ;  it  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  deciding  between  them  ;  and  it  should  not  be  disappointed 
if  there  is  an  insufficient  general  agreement  to  enable  it  to  report-  any 
result  at  all.  And,  in  any  case,  the  whole  proposal  will  only  be 
taken  up  this  year  on  the  understanding  that  the  result,  come  when 
it  may,  shall  leave  free  alike  the  oongregations  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  **  Churches,"  or  local  unions  of  congregations — which 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  less  and  less  interfering  with  matters 
congregational . 

The  fifteen  years'  experiment  of  the  Presbyterians  seems  therefore 
to  suggest  or  prove  two  things :  (1)  that  a  union  of  the  free  chorches 
throughout  the  world  is  practicable  at  some  eai-ly  date,  and  (2)  that 
such  a  anion,  instead  of  impairing  their  freedom,  may  be  made  a  means 
ikther  of  advancing  or  establish tng  it* 

A.  Taylor  Innf>. 


The  fr^'f' • '-^   ^Mch  bifida  onlv  one  class  of  officials,  bnt  binds  them  in  coti^iience, 
is  more  tr  \itd  than  the  Crctd,  which  vagiiel}  represents  the  whole  Church. 

The  boda-  nve  have  nearly  all  exchanorcd  their  old  subscription  for  one  more 

enenil  and  rt'ii*uiiiible.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  four  year*  «po»  went  as 
_ '  in  thi^  direction  as  it.s  relation??  to  Parliiuuent  permit.  The  Free  Church  alone 
stains  the  frntiquated  form,  with  9n  ambipnous  and  discreditable  statement  on  the 
abject  of  toleration.     This  matter  will  be  altered  now,  however,  for  even  a  DecLiratorj 

'J\    '  '    *  ^     ^       r  r?  without  a  virtual  or  formal  alteiation  of  subscription.     The  Free 

i  ibt»    hesitate  to   eend   down  such   an  Act  to  stm|rgle  ut   onc« 

tl  :    _  I  LjrieK,  and  may  prefer  to  wait  a  lew  years  till  it  can  judj^e  of  the 

"i^hrirt  Creed"  to  emerge  from  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  But  in  that  case  it  would 
be  nil  the  more  necessary  to  put  right  now  the  matter  of  subscription.  The  tendency, 
however,  would  be  only  to  relax  in  that  case  <i//  inttrim,  leaving  the  qnestion  to  be 
finally  dtalt  with  at  the  cIobc  of  the  leisnrely  Confessional  inr|idry* 
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THE  Dominion  of  Canada  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867. 
It  then  embraced  only  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia.  Subsequently  the  Great  North- West  was 
acquired,  and  the  province  of  Manitoba  formed ;  and  afterwards 
British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  included  within  its 
boundaries. 

This  Confederation  was  brought  about  by  the  combination  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  the  different  provinces,  out  of  which 
grew  the  present  Liberal-Conservative  party.  The  tariff  from  that 
time  until  1874  was  only  about  15  per  cent.,  but  the  country  was 
very  prosperous  during  that  period.  A  great  expansion  of  trade 
took  place,  no  doubt  much  augmented  by  the  civil  war,  which  para- 
lysed the  labour  market  and  industries  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1873  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Government  was 
defeated,  and  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power,  with  the  Hon.  A. 
Mackenzie  at  its  head.  He  obtained  a  dissolution  and  a  majority 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  at  the  polls  in  the  early  part  of  1874. 

During  the  session  of  that  year  the  duties  were  increased  to  about 
17i  per  cent.  Peace  had  been  followed  by  a  complete  change  in  the 
condition  of  labour  in  the  great  adjoining  Republic,  where  the 
adoption  of  a  high  protective  tariff  promptly  galvanised  into  activity 
the  industries  of  that  country.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the 
tariff  in  Canada,  deficit  followed  deficit,  from  the  complete  prostration 
of  trade  and  business.  The  Liberal-Conservative  party  in  opposition 
urged  the  adoption  of  such  an  increase  of  the  tariff  as  would  give 
incidental  protection  to  Canadian  industries,  and  at  the  Bame  time 
increase  the  revenue,  and  thus  provide  means  for  the  development  of 
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the  country*      On  March  7,  1878,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  moved  tho  following  resolution ; 

**  RiKsalvenl — Tbot  tliis  House  is  of  tht*  Dpinioii  tliut  the  welfare  of  Uanailu 
recjuire?*  th«  adoption  of  a  Niitional  PoHr\\  which,  hy  a  judicious  readjust- 
ment  of  the  tnrit!',  will  l»etieHt  the  a;^-ienltui*ah  the  uiiixing,  the  mauufaetur- 
in^,  and  other  interests  of  the  |)muimoii  :  that  such  a  policy  will  retain  in 
Ciiruula  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  novs-  uliligi/d  to  exf^atriatf 
thetaselvcs  in  search  of  the  eniployinent  denied  them  at  home ;  will  restoiv 
pro5j»erity  to  our  strugghng  ioiiustries  now  so  sadly  deprrssed  ;  will  prevent 
Canada  from  being  a  saeritice  market ;  will  encourage  and  develop  an  active 
inter- provincial  tra<le,  and  moving  («s  it  ought  to  do)  in  the  direction  of  a 
recipnx'ity  of  tariffs  with  our  neigh  hours,  so  far  as  the  varied  interests  of 
Canada  nwiy  demand,  will  greatly  tend  to  proenre  for  this  country  eventiudly 
n  reciprocity  of  tri\de.'* 

This  fesolution  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  at  the 
General  Election  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  returned  to  power  by  a 
majority  nearly  as  great  as  that  obtaine^d  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  five  years 
before.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  in  failing  health,  soon  afterwards 
resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  a  barrister  of  very  high  standing, 
who  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
questions  that  divided  the  two  parties  were  the  national  or  protective 
policy,  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  Government  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  Winnipeg, 
iand  placed  under  contract  127  miles  of  most  difficult  and  expensive 
work  between  Kamloops  and  tide  water  in  British  Columbia.  In 
October  1880,  they  made  a  contract  with  a  syndicate,  now  known  as 
tlie  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  for  the  completion  of  an 
inter-oceanic  line  of  railway  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  direct  line  on  British  territory  throaghout. 
This  was  to  be  opened  for  traflSc  by  June  1st  of  this  year.  It  was 
nrged  by  tie  Opposition  that  it  was  im practicable ,  and  would  so 
burden  the  credit  of  the  country  ai*  to  destroy  it.  The  road  was 
operated  from  end  to  end  five  years  before  the  time  stipulated,  and 

tthe  credit  of  Canada  steadily  appreciated.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  last  year  amounted  to  no  less  than 
$10,552,000,  and  Canada  obtained  £95  1^.  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of 
jE4»000,000  at  3  per  cent,  in  1888*  The  successful  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  removed  tliis  subject  of  controversy  from 
the  arena  of  party  politics*  The  eflect  of  this  great  enterprise  upon 
t>he  development  of  the  country  may  be  illustrated  by  tlie  fact  that 
%he  assessment  rolls  of  last  year  showed  over  100  millions  of  dollars 
if  property  created  in  towns  and  villages,  without  the  increased 
"%*a]ne  of  farm  lands  along  the  line,  where  nothing  but  wilderness 
i^xisted  before.     The  public  accounts  of  last  year  show  an  expenditure 
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in  all   of    nearly  $70,000,000    for  the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway, 
Dominion  lands,  and  North-West  territories. 

At  the  General  Elections  of  1882  and  1887  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
(rovemment  was  triumphantly  sustained.  During  the  election  of 
1887  a  speech  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  removed  the  remaining 
issue — that  of  incidental  protection — which  still  separated  the  two 
parties.      Speaking  at  Malvern,  he  said : 

"  No  man,  I  care  not  how  convinced  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade  for  Canada 
he  may  be,  has  yet  suggested — no  man,  I  believe,  can  suggest — a  practicable 
plan  whereby  our  great  revenue  needs  can  be  met  otherwise  than  by  the 
continued  imposition  of  very  high  duties  on  goods  similar  to  those  we  make, 
or  can  make,  within  our  bounds,  or  on  the  raio  materials.  I  invite  the  most 
ardent  free  trader  in  public  life  to  present  a  plausible  solution  of  this 
pi*oblem ;  and  I  contend  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so  before  he  talks  of  Free 
Trade  as  practicable  in  Canada.  I  have  not  believed  it  soluble  in  dny  day ; 
and  any  chance  of  its  solubility,  if  chance  there  were,  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  vast  increase  of  our  yearly  charge,  and  by  the  other  conditions  which 
have  been  created.  The  thing  is  removed  from  the  domain  of  practical 
politics." 

Had  the  Liberal  party  loyally  accepted  this  rational  declaration  of 
their  leader,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
obtained  power  at  the  General  Election,  which  would,  by  the  efflux  of 
time,  have  taken  place  a  year  hence.  But  it  was  not  so.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  who  had  been  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Hon.  A* 
Mackenzie,  during  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  shortly  afterwards  made 
an  extreme  Free  Trade  speech.  From  that  time  Mr.  Blake  never 
made  a  party  speech,  and  shortly  thereafter  resigned  the  leadership 
of  the  party,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  W.  Lanrier,  an  eloquent 
French  Canadian. 

The  success  of  the  policy  of  incidental  protection  was  most  marked. 
A  wonderful  impetus  was  given  to  Canadian  industries,  and  Boston 
and  New  York  ceased  to  be  the  commercial  capitals  of  Canada.  Trade 
revived,  and  the  revenue  increased.  Instead  of  deficits,  there  were 
over  $15,000,000  of  surplus  revenue  from  1880  to  1890  inclusive. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impetus  given  to  Canada  under 
Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  by  the  following  figures  : 

In  1878,  Canada  had  6143  miles  of  railway;  in  1890,  she  had 
13,988. 

In  1878,  she  employed  23,102,551  tons  of  shipping  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  in  the  transport  of  her  exports  and  imports  by  sea  and  on 
the  great  lakes;  in  1890,  Canada  in  the  same  service  employed 
41,243,215  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1878,  the  letters  and  post-cards  carried  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment numbered  50,840,000  ;  in  1890,  they  numbered  100,000,000. 

In  1878.  the  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  and  in  the  various 
saving  banks  in  the  Dominion  were  $88,995,126  ;  in  1890,  they 
amounted  to  $197,895,452. 
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In  1878,  the  money  ortlers  received  and  sent  out  by  the  Money 
Order  Branch  of  the  Post  OiBce  Department  amounted  to  §7,130,000; 
in  1890  they  araonnted  to  $11,907,862. 

In  1878,  the  business  of  the  country  required  a  note  circulation  of 

»    $29,780,805  ;  in  1890,  it  required  a  note  circulation  of  §47,417,071. 
In  1878,  the  Four  per  cent,  bonds  of  Canada  were  six  below  par  ; 
the  quotation  for  January  14,  1891,  shows  that  they  were  on  that  date 

Lnine  above  par. 
In  1878,  the  production  of  coal  in  Canada  was  1,152,783  tons  ;  in 
1890,  it  was  nearly  3,000,000  tons. 
In     1878,    the    value    of    exported    Cauadian-made   cheese     was 
|8,997,521 ;  and  during  the   whole   period  of  Liberal   rule  this  im- 
portant industry  had  stood  stilL     In   1890,   the  v^alue  of  exported 
cheese  was  $9,372,212,  the  highest  in  any  year,  and  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  for  three  years  past. 
■         In  1878,  the  exports  of  cattle  amounted  to  $1,152,334,  and  of  sheep 
"    to  $099,337;  in  1890,   the  exports  of  cattle  were  $li,919;417,   and 

of  sheep,  $1,234,347. 
H        In    1878,  the   exports   of  manufactures  of  wood,  inclodiug   sawn 
"    lumber,  staves,  shingles,  box  shooks,  &c.,  were  t*^13,908,G29  in  value; 

I  in  1890,  these  exports  were  valued  at  §20,059,348, 
In  1878,  the  exports  of  home  manufactures,  including  manu- 
factures of  wood  as  above,  wer©  §18,182,047  ;  in  1890,  they  were 
$25,530,003. 
The  extent  to  which  the  national  policy  has  developed  the  mann* 
factures  of  the  country  is  partly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  import  of 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  1879  was  $5,342,912,  and 
that  in  189U  it  had  risen  to  over  $16,000,000. 
Pig-iron  is  at  the  basis  of  so  many  industries  that  it  ia  a  good 
index  of  the  development  of  all  industries  of  a  certain  class.  In 
1879,  the  pig-iron  entered  for  home  consumption  was  15,504  tons, 
which,  with  the  quantity  manufactured  within  the  Dominion,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  In  1890,  the  import  of  pig-iron  for 
home  consumption  was  87,613  tons,  and  the  amount  manufactured 
within  the  country  was  nearly  25,000  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  used  in  1879,  and  is  the  measure  of 
the  development  that  has  taken  place  in  this  important  class  of 
H    manufacture. 

f        These  figures  are  rendered  still  more  striking  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  shrinkage  which  took  place  during  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Free 

■    Trade  r^gi}m\  from  1873  to  1878. 
The  total  exports  of  Canada  in  1873  were  $89,789,900,  and  in 
'       1878  $79,323,600. 

The  exports  of  the  products  of  the  mines  in  1873  were  $C,  171,000, 
And  in  1878  they  were  $2,816,347. 
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The  exports  of  the  products  of  our  forests  in  1873  were  $28,586,000^ 
and  in  1878  they  §19,511,500. 

The  imports  in  187;]  for  home  consumption  were  $127,514,000,  and 
in  1878  they  were  $91,200,000,  without  any  national  policy  to  reduce 
imports. 

The  note  circulation  in  1873  was  $41,830,302.  Business  of  all 
kinds  had  so  shrunk  that  in  1878  the  note  circulation  was  $29,786,805, 
or  over  $11,000,000  less  than  in  1873. 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  incidental  protection  in  Canada  was 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  would  injare  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
An  examination  of  the  trade  statistics  shows  the  reverse. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  respectively,  under  the  low  tarifi  in 
operation  from  1874  to  1878,  and  under  what  is  called  the  National 
Policy,  which  was  inaugurated  by  legislation  in  1879  : 


Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

187o 

8(>«,522,00O 

$47,735,000 

1870 

30,91)3,000 

43,730,000 

1«81) 

42,317,000 

50,537,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  1873  and  the  time  the  present  tariff 
was  inaugurated,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  declined  about 
§37,500,000,  and  those  from  the  United  States  about  $4,000,000 ; 
and  that,  under  the  higher  duties,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
have  augmented,  since  1879,  to  the  extent  of  $y  ,300,000,  as  against 
$7,000,000  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  If  you  deduct  the 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  which  England  does  not 
produce  or  export,  for  1889,  the  net  figures,  consisting  largely  of 
manufactured  goods,  become  about  $40,992,000  for  Great  Britain,  and 
about  $2  1, 101,000  for  the  United  States.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  bald  statement  of  the  total  imports  from  the  two 
countries,  which  gives  $42,317,000  to  the  former,  and  $50,537,000  to 
the  latter. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  great  manufactures.  Great  Britain  easily 
puts  the  United  States  in  the  shade,  as  the  following  tables  will 
show  : 


Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889 

.*5 

« 

$ 

e 

Cotton  manufactures     , 

.    :),:52(l,:i24 

3,457,840      ., 

..      701,023 

672,140 

Woollen          „      . 

i>,14u,I)4() 

l),557,5r.9      .. 

,.      142,370 

131,219 

Silk     .         „     .        . 

,     2,448,075 

2,G0(),094      ., 

..      142,818 

121.192 

Fancy  ^oods 

l/247,4i:) 

1,298,172       .. 

,.      240,351 

250,158 

llax,  Hemp  and  Jute  ) 
manufactures       J 

1,304,280 

1,415,415      .. 

31,189 

48,743 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  importation  of  British   manu- 
factares  into  Canada  is  increasing,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
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IS  decreasing — a   slight  increase   being  shown   only   in  fancy  goods, 
and  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures  from  the  latter  country. 

In  the  case  of  iron^  steel,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  that  are  on 
the  dutiable  list^  the  two  countries  occupy  about  the  same  position,  the 
imports  being  81,831,751  and  .^1,454,G40  respectively.  Such  impc»r- 
tations  on  the  free  list,  chiefly  railway  material,  are,  however,  much  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  which  sent  goods  of  the  kind  to  Canada  to 
the  value  of  §3.377,570  in  1SS9,  as  against  those  to  tho  value  of 
§763,156  received  from  the  Republic. 

No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  figures  can  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  incidental  prot^ection  in  Canada  has  greatly 
increased  the  trade  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  With 
the  abounding  evidences  on  every  side  that  Canada  was,  under  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party,  making  the  most  satisfactory 
progress,  and  developing  her  resources  with  great  success,  the  Oppo- 
sition, again  and  again  rejected  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  despaired 
of  obtaining  power.  About  four  years  ago,  an  Americ^mised  Canadian 
who  has  resided  in  New  York  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  found 
them,  like  Japhet,  in  search  of  a  policy,  and  an  easy  prey  to  his  scheme 
of  commercial  union,  or  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Laurier  joined  hands  with  Mr.  Wiman, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hitt,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  United  States,  in  agitating  this  policy  iu  the  press,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  Sir  R.  Cartwright  obtained  the 
services  of  ^Ir.  Ed.  Farrer  to  edit  the  Globe  newspaper,  his  principal 
organ.  Mr.  Wiman,  in  the  United  States,  pointed  out  the  means  of 
"  capturing  Canada,"  and  utilising  her  5,000,000  of  consumers  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  manufacturers,  while  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  agitated  Canada,  both  in  and  out  t>f  1  Parliament,  with  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  utter  dependence  upon  the  United  States.  The 
situation  became  accentuated  by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Tariff' 
Act,  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Canada,  was  no  doubt  prompted  by 
those  who  wished  to  give  an  object  lesson  to  the  Canadian  farmers, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  exclusion  of  their  produce  from  their  principal 
market,  were  told  that  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States  would  make 
them  rich,  and  that  to  obtain  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  addressed  itself  to  the  means 
of  meeting  the  restriction  of  Canadian  trade  caused  by  the  Mclvinley 
tariff  by  the  promotion  of  trade  with  the  Mother  Countiy,  Australia, 

ina  and  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies*  Finding  that  closer  trade 
ions  were  mooted  between  the  United  Statics  and  Newfound- 
land, it  was  suggested  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  that  Canada  should 
he  included,  and  the  ith  of  March  was  named  by  Mr.  Blaino  as  the 
time  when  he  would  be  ready  to  take  up  that  question  with  repre- 
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sentatives  from  Canada.  Sir  John  Macdonald  finding  that  his  position 
was  greatly  weakened  by  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  his  opponents 
that  he  was  only  sustained  by  a  moribund  Parliament,  that  he  would 
be  out  of  power  in  another  year,  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country 
completely  swept  away,  promptly  met  this  serious  obstruction  by  an 
appeal  to  the  people. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Hitt  had  reported  a  resolution  from  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  proposing  Com- 
mercial Union  with  Canada*      He  described  it  in  these  terms : 

*'  What  is  commercial  union  with  Canada  ?  It  means,  as  set  out  in  this 
resolution,  the  adoption  by  l>oth  uoimtries  of  precisely  the  same  UixiiT  of 
duties  or  taxes  to  be  levied  on  goods  coming  from  abroad,  aboliiilung  alto- 
gether our  line  of  cust<)ms  houses  on  tbe  North,  by  which  we  collect  tiiH'" 
duties  on  goods  coming  from  Canada  ;  abolishing  their  custom  houses  aluB 
the  same  line,  by  which  they  collect  duties  upon  goods  we  send  into  OanadAj 
and  leaving  iutercourne  as  unrestricted  between  this  country  and  Car 
as  it  is  between  the  States.  The  line  of  custom  houses  would  follow  the  s 
and  include  both  countries. 

"The  intei-nal  revenue  system  of  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacoo  in  the  two 
countries  woidd  also  have  to  be  made  uniform  in  both. 

"  The  proceeds  of  t«xation  thus  collect^  would  l>e  equitably  divided,  and 
the  fairest  way  would  seem  to  be  in  proportion  to  population/' 

Mr,  Hitt  had  invariably  resisted  any  action  in  Congress  for  free 
trade  relations  with  Canada,  The  "  Congressional  Record  "  reports 
as  saying  on  the  8th  of  Jane,  1888 :  "  I  am  in  favour  of  unrestric 
trade  with  Canada,  and  still  more  of  Commercial  Union,  and  will 
the  hope  of  sucli  a  solutiun  of  all  our  troubles  in  the  North  I  hav^l 
thought  we  should  not  at  this  time  touch  the  tariff  of  lumber  and 
the  other  products  of  Canada  while  they  are  a  motive  for  an  active 
movement  toward  us  from  the  side  of  Canada/'  At  the  great  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  on  the  17th  of  February  Sir  John  Macdonald  charged 
Mr.  Farrer,  the  leading  editor  of  the  Ololfe  newspaper,  the  organ  of 
the  Opposition,  with  having  secretly  printed  twelve  copies  of  a  pam* 
phlet  containing  these  atrocious  suggestions  for  the  destruction  of 
Canada,  and  forcing  it  into  annexation  with  the  United  States  : 

"The  imposition  by  the  United  States  of  a  tonnage  tax  on  all  Novii 
Scotiiin  vessels,  Isiilen  whole  or  in  part  with  fish,  would  speedily  put  an  end 
to  seizm^es,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  controversy.  Another  ready  way  of 
bringing  the  Guverninetit  antl  all  concerned  to  their  senses  would  be  to 
Huspend  the  bonding  privilege,  or  to  cut  the  connection  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  with  United  SUtes  teiiitory  at  »Sault  8te.  Marie.  Either  of  these 
methods  would  i-ouse  the  full  force  of  Eastern  Canada  inBoenoe  against  the 
Government. 

'*  It  would  be  better  still  to  oblige  Britain  to  withdraw  her  oountenance 
and  svipport,  from  tbe  Cauadian  contention  as  ^he  did  in  1H7L  That  would 
secure  the  end  desired,  without  leaving  the  United  iSUt-c«opeii  to  the  charee 
of  being  animated  by  liatred  of  CaDmhi,  on  which  Sir  John  >t  ■  .^>l 
trades.     Whatever  course  the  United  States  may  see  Hi  to  adopt,  i 

that  Sir  John's  disappeaitince  fi-om  the  stage  is  to  be  the  signal  foi  n  iuo\^- 
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lent  towards  annexation.  The  enormous  debt  of  the  Dominion  ($riO  per 
head),  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  all  the  Provinces  except  Oritari*),  the  pressure 
of  the  American  tarifl*  upon  trade  and  industry,  the  incurable  is^ue  of  raee, 
and  the  action  of  the  natural  forces  making  for  the  consolidittion  of  the 
lesser  country  with  the  greater  have  ali^eady  prepfired  the  minds  of  most 
intelligent  Canadians  for  the  destiny  that  awaits  them,  and  a  leader  will  be 
forthcoming  when  tlie  botir  arrives." 

Mr.  Fftrrer  admitted  the  publicationj  but  attempted  to  excose  him- 
self by  saying ; 

**  Not  a  single  one  was  circulated  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  lean 
vouch  for  that.  They  were  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  any  person  in  Con- 
gress, nor  had  I  the  remotest  intention  of  prejudicing  the  case  of  Canada 
in  respect  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries.  I  wrote  freely  and  privately 
concerning  what  I  regard  as  the  illogical,  unfair,  and  wholly  out-of-date 
policy  which  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  has  ptirsued  towai-ds  the 
vessels  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  and,  having  l)een  asked,  projfered  my  view 
of  the  mode  which  I  should  favour,  were  I  an  Amedcan,  of  bringing  about 
a  more  rational  sUite  of  alVairs  for  both  countries.'* 

The  Globe  supported  this  denial  by  the  following  statement,  in  ite 
issue  of  Febroary  21  : 

"  The  Empire  alleged  yesterday  tliat  tht*  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  FaiTer 
was  written  for  the  information  of  Mr.  llitt,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  at  Washington.  Mr.  Hitt  telegraphed  yesterday  as  fol- 
lows:— '  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  pamphlet  described  by  Sii*  John  Mac- 
donahl.  Nor  have  I  ever  hejud  of  Canadians  coming  here  for  political  con- 
sultations, although  I  have  seen  miiny  dieting ukhed  Canadians,  both  Con- 
tiervatives  and   Liberals,  whom  I  have  met  socially,  but  nothiog  more. — 

Finding  that  we  were  face  to  face  with  a  formidable  conspiracy  to 
subvert  British  institutions  in  Canada,  and  annex  it  to  the  United 
States,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  at  a  meeting  at 
Windsor,  February  23,  the  following  evidence  in  my  possession 
which  conclusively  proved  that  Messrs.  Farrer,  Wiman^  and  Hitt 
were  united  in  that  conspiracy : 

"  Toronto,  AprO  22.  1889. 

**  Mr  DEAB  Mb.  Wiman, — Our  Ottawa  man  will  send  a  good  summary  of 
yotir  speech,  so  that  on  our  account  you  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
|iar&tion.  At  pre,sent  the  C.  LI.  movement  L^  at  a  gtandstilL  Fii^t  of  all 
the  Jesuit  agitation,  which  in  here  to  stay,  h*is  to  some  extent  supplanted  it. 
Secondly,  the  general  belief  is  that  the  Republicans  would  not  listen  to  any 
such  scheuie»  ThiixllVt  ^i  very  large  number  of  persons  are  inclined  to  think 
that  we  had  better  make  for  annexation  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  two 
bites  on  the  cherry.  Ijastly,  the  old  prirties  here  are  rapidly  breaking  up, 
and  when  8ir  John  goes  we  shall  bo  adrift  without  a  port  in  sight,  save 
annexation.  Moreover,  although  the  Libei*als  have  taken  up  C.  IT.,  they 
are  not  pushing  it  with  any  vigour.  For  these  reaisoos  the  '  Mail '  has,  in 
the  slang  of  the  day,  given  the  subject  a  rest.  There  is  really  no  u.se  talking 
it  up  to  a  people  whose  politics  aie  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  whost*  future  is 


wnipptHl  in  doubt.    I  wiw  Mr. 
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will  favour  it  all  the  more  if  0.  U.  be  withheld.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have 
talked  the  matter  over  lately  with  maritime  members  as  well  as  with  Mani- 
tobans,  that  C.  U.  would  only  delay  the  coming  of  the  event  those  people 
most  desire.  Hence^  in  the  provinces  referred  to^  C.  U.  does  not  take  hold, 
whereas  annexation  will  always  demand  a  hearing.  In  Ontario  the  Jesuit 
campaign  has  brought  that  aspect  of  things  home  to  thousands  who  would 
not  look  at  C.  U.  The  littleness  and  half-heartedness  of  the  Liberals  is  also 
very  disheartening.  Then,  again,  the  truth  is  that  every  man  who  preaches 
C.  TJ.  would  prefer  annexation,  so  that  the  party  is  virtually  wearing  a 
mask.     Can't  you  come  i-ound  this  way  and  have  a  talk. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         "  E.  Farrer." 


"  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C., 

"April  25,  1889.* 
"  Erastus  Wiman,  Esq.,  314  Broadway,  New  York, 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  sending  to  me  the  proof 
slips  of  the  North  American  article,  and  have  been  much  interested  also  in 
Mr.  Farrer's  letter,  which  surprised  me  somewhat,  as  I  did  not  think  from 
his  conversation,  which  gave  me  a  very  favourable  impression,  that  he  would 
be  so  easily  discouraged.     The  reasons  he  gives  existed  before  the  Commer- 
cial Union  movement  began,  with  greater  force  than  to-day.   The  Republicans, 
as  Protectionists,  it  was  apprehended  would  be  against  it.     They  are  not. 
Their  representatives  vote  for  it,  their  newspapers  have  received  it  kindly, 
and  often  with  warm  approval.     The  Jesuit  agitation,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  Commercial  Union  in  his  mind,  is  largely  sentimental,  and  will  pro- 
bably not  last  long.     The  other  C.  U.  is  a  business  question  that  concenw 
each  citizen,  and  in  a  way  which  he  does  not  understand  at  first,  but  sees 
more  and  more  clearly  the  more  he  talks  intelligently  about  it.     There  is 
some  logic  in  what  F.  says  of  not  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry,  but  going 
for  annexation  at  once,  but  I  think  ho  is  misled  on  that  point  in  a  way  that 
often  occurs.     Where  a  man  is  thinking  much  upon  a  point  and  discussing 
it,  he  is  liable  to  narrow  his  horizon  to  those  with  his  reach ;  and  his  own 
mind,  and,  perhaps,  those  he  meets,  having  passed  on  by  discussion  to  dis- 
tant results,  he  takes   it  for   grant^^d   that   the  wide  world,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  slow,  has  kept  up  with  him,  and  has  the  same  results  in  sight. 
We  must  be  very  patient  with  the  slow  moving  popular  mind.     If  tJae 
Canadian  public  of  farmere,  artisans,  lumbermen,  miners,  and  fishers,  cati 
be  in  three   years  argued  up  to  the  point  of  voting  Commercial  Ur^^o^' 
and  giving  siinction  to  the  movement  in  Parliament,  it  will  be  great  progx*^- 
Slow  as  such  movements  are,  the  comforting  thing  is  that  they  neveic"  ?® 
backward.     To  you  personally  it  ought  to  be,  in  your  moments  of  reflecfc--^^^* 
a  consolation  that  long  hereafter,  when  this  ball  which  you  set  rolling     ^^ 
gone  on  and  on,  and  finished  its  work,  everyone  may  then  lookback  ancrM  ^ 
iuad  appreciate  the  service  done  to  mankind  by  the  hand  that  set  m^  ^ 
motion.     I  shall  look  with  interest  for  what  you  say  in  Ottawa.     The  ^V     ^ 
American  lieriew  article  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  keep  our  p'^-"^^''^ 
men  from  scattering  away  on  annexation  next  winter,  and  I  hope  w^     can 
get  the  offer  of  Commercial  Union  formulated  into  law.     I  return  the  ^p^roof 
slips  of  the  article,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Farrer. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  "  R.  R.  Hrrr. 

"  P.S. — Just  received  youi-s  of  yesterday,  ^ith  Goldwin  Smith's;  it  reids 
admirably." 
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These  letters  had  been  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  received 
them  from  Mr.  Wiman  himself,  and  who  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
Qse  I  made  of  them  at  so  important  a  crisis.  No  man  can  read 
them  and  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  object  and 
ign  of  Messrs*  Wiman,  Hitt,  and  Farrer  was  the  annexation  of 
da  to  the  United  States.  They  only  differed  upon  the  best  way 
in  which  to  accomplish  that  object.  Mr.  Farrer  was  for  taking  off  the 
mask  and  acting  boldly  ;  Messrs*  Wiman  and  Hitt  thought  that  would 
endanger  success,  and  that  a  surer  way  of  obtaining  the  same  re^sult 
would  be  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  declare  for  Free  Trade 
with  the  United  States,  with  discrimination  against  England,  which 
mnst  inevitably  lead  to  a  qnarrel  between  England  and  Canada,  and 
the  severance  of  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  Crown,  With  these 
parties  Sir  R.  Cartwright  and  Hon*  W.  Laurier  were  closely  associated. 
They  pretended  that  they  did  not  intend  to  adopt  the  United  States 
tariff  aa  promised  by  Mr.  Wiman,  but  the  New  York  Trihume  promptly 
settled  that  question  in  the  following  words,  on  February  1 2 : 

"  Allowance  must  be  made  for  i\w  anxiety  of  Canadians  of  opposite  parties 
to  repi-esent  their  wishes  in  the  most  populai*  form.  But  the  HnUfax 
Chronicle  makes  statements  wliieh  aj>p<*ar  to  need  prompt  correction.  It 
argues  in  fiivour  of  unrestricted  and  absolute  reciprocity  bwtween  Canada  and 
the  United  States  (with  each  country  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  tfirlffaa  it  may 
prefer)  and  represents  this,  and  no  more  thsm  this,  as  the  deliberate  purpojse 
of  one  paHy  in  the  Canadian  contest.  If  this  is  the  fact,  one  party  of 
Canadians  cloi^ely  resembles  the  ba1>y  which  cried  for  the  moon,  and  got  into 
a  rage  becaufie  the  mooii  would  not  consent  to  be  gitisped.  This  nation  haa 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  allowing  Canada  to  opon  a  hack  door  as  wide  as 
it  may  please,  while  iaritT  eti^icimenLs  Uy  the  United  States  are  closing  the 
fi*ont  door  against  sundry  im|Hjrtations  at  New  York  and  Bcxston.  If  any- 
body is  really  Billy  enough  to  suppose  that  such  a  plan  Ls  eniert^iined  by 
^Americanii  he  does  not  live  in  this  country.  All  such  representations  may 
ag  well  be  put  aeide  as  utterly  ami  widely  ut  variance  with  anything  that 
Americftus  can  possibly  be  brought  to  adopt.  For  that  would  mean  simply 
thia :  The  United  States  might  impose  what  duty  it  pleaded  on  foreign 
import-s,  but  any  goods  could  come  in  free  of  duty  m cross  the  Canadian  border 
if  tlie  Canadian  Government  sbould  see  tit  to  admit  them  free  of  duty.  The 
Umte<l  States  does  not  want  Canadian  reciprocity  very  passionately  at  any 
pince  or  on  any  terms,  but  on  such  terms  as  these  there  is  probably  not  a 
sane  man  in  thLs  country  who  wouhl  assent  to  reciprocity.*' 

Mr.  Wiman  still  implored  Congress  to  pass  the  Hitt  resoIutioD, 
and  thus  support  their  friends,  the  Liberal  party.  He  had  spent 
years  in  denouncing  the  Government  of  Canada^  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  from  his  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
North  American  Jieinmv : 

**  Whatever  may  hare  been  the  motive^  or  whatever  may  be  the  onteoroe, 
the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  has  certaitdy  been  in  the  direction  of  isolation. 
To  this  must  he  attribntcsl  the  harsh  and  antifpiated  interpretation  of  the 
b^ijshery  Trcjity^ — the  refusal  of  hospitality  to  a  few  fishing  smacks  in 
(Junadian  [jorts,  while  enjoying  an  nnbounded  hoepitality  for  British  and 
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Canadian  ships  in  every  port  of  the  United  States.     To  this  policy  must 
creilited  the  deniiil  of  bonding  privileges  for  a  few  quintals  of  flsb,  whileJ 
enjoying  unlimited   bonding  privileges  from  the  United  States,  withoutl 
which  tJanadian  railroads  wonld  rapidly  reAch  bankruptcy.     The  same  ide«  - 
prevails  in  the  diHcrimination  against  United  States  vefi&elx  in   the  oanakt, 
the  creation  of  which  was  only  justified  by  the  patronage  of  thetie  craft. 

^*Tbi.s  cnt4ilogue   of  Tory  achiuvenients,  sli|. ►piemen ted   by   tht*   goerilla 
railroad  warfare,  which,  owing  to  the  enfoi^ement  of  the  United  States  inter- j 
State  regulations,  threatens  to  ruin  American  railway  investments^  fizid4 
which  the  Canadian  Government  is  accused  of   encouraging,  maken   the 
indictment  complete/' 

Sir  K.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Laurier  had  endorsed  the&e   chiuigeBl 

although  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  Gloht'^  their  organ^ 
had  charged  the  Government  with  failing  in  its  duty  by  not  aafficiently 
protecting  Canadian  fishermen,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1871  by  the  United  States.  The  bonding  privileges  are  enjoyed 
under  the  portion  of  that  Treaty  still  in  force,  and  they  are  reciprocaL 
When  I  submitted  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1H88  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  ratification,  which  settled  all  these  irritatmg  i 
questions,  the  Liberal  party,  including  Sir  R.  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Laurier,  denounced  me  for  cx^nceding  so  much  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  discrimioation  on  the  canals  of  Canada,  United 
States  vessels  are  treated  the  same  as  Canadian.  Our  railways  have 
not  carried  on  a  **  guerilla  railroad  warfare,"  as  asserted  by  Mr. 
Wiman,  and  which  Messrs.  Farrer  and  Wiman  suggested  should  be 
''  reduced  to  bankruptcy ''  by  stopping  the  bonding  privileges* 

The  Treaty  of  185*4,  denounced  by  Mr.  Wiman  as  a  jug-handled 
Treaty  that  ought  not  to  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  showed  a 
balance  of  trade  in  their  favour  of  over  373,000^000.  When  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  authorising  the  President 
to  proclaim  non-intercourse  with  Canada,  I  met  it  with  the  following 
statement  in  my  speecli  on  the  Budget  in  1887 : 

•*  But,  as  I  my,  we  were  met  by  the  proposal  to  arm  the  President  iviih 
the  |wjwcT  of  declaring  non-interoonrKe.     I  do  not  believe  he  will  put  that 
power  into  force,  and  I  am  .strengthened  in  that  belief  by  the  letter  whieb 
thf  President  of  the  I7mted  8t4ites  addressed  to  the  parties  who  communi- 
cated with  hiui  on  the  subject,  and  which  showed  that  that  gentleman, 
armetl  with  this  trumendous  power,  fully  recognised  the  enoimouH  interr^t-^ 
that  had  gi'own  up  under  that  peju'eful  intercoiii-se  between  Can    * 
United  States,  imd  that  he  wius  fully  alive  to  the  momentous  i 
that  would  re8t  upon  his  shouldei-s  if  be  should  put  it  in  opera Uon*     Hei 
might  well  feel  that,  when  the  statistics  of  his  own  country  pro\*e  thjit  ' 
dunng  the    lifty    years   to  which    the  Prettident   alluded  ns  having   bt^n 
ex|M?nded  in  creating  between  the  United  State**  and  Canada  un  enormous 
commerce  and  sti-^nug  tie*i  and  relations,  the  people  of  the  Umte<l  State**  hail 
-jent  into  Canada  no  lesi>  than  §1,2(H*,(J()0,OUO  worth  of  products  of  the  farm 
ttd  manufiictorie^  and  vanous  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  thiit,  in 
[Idition  to  that  §l,l*0n,000,U0O   worth    of  American   products   sent  into  ^ 
C 'anadn,  they  had  also  sent  in  ?200,U0O,fK)0  of  foreign    productji.  wher^aa  i 
Canada,  during  that  fifty  yearSj   had   ^e^nt  into   the    United   States    but 
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•.$1,05U,00<>,0()0  products  in  all ;  la^iving  a  balance  of  tratlo  timing  that  fifty 
years  of  uo  less  than  S^5U,I)U0,000  in  favour  of  tlie  United  States.  Now, 
these  figures  show  that,  large  as  are  the  interests  which  Canada  has,  the 
United  States  has  a  still  larger  interest  in  maintaining  those  friendly 
recipix)cal  relations  that  have  enabled  these  two  countries,  the  gi'eat 
Republic  to  the  south  of  us  iwul  this  rising  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  steadily 
progress  as  friendly  riv^als  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  in  developing  as 
best  they  could  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
line, 

**  Had  tills  threjitened  non-intercotirs«  been  can-ied  out,  had  any  President, 
armed  with  such  a  {)ower,  under  any  circumstances  been  induced  to  put  it  in 
ition,  what  would  have  been  our  position  as  we  stood  half  a  dozen  years 
1  ask  this  House  whjit  would  have  been  our  position  under  siich  a 
condition  of  things  if  this  Ciovernment  had  not  carried  out  the  policy  of 
completing  at  the  emliest  possible  moment  a  gieat  transcontinental  i-ailway 
from  the  port  of  Montreal  to  the  shoi-es  of  the  Ptitnfic  Ocean  ?  During  the 
late  insurrection  the  value  of  that  policy  was  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, Un  that  occasion  it  was  shown  thiit  Canada  had  saved  in  blood  and 
treasure,  by  the  fact  of  being  able  to  utilise  that  line  of  commimication  in 
order  to  send  the  gallant  yeomanry  of  the  older  provinces  to  the  scene  of  the 
tmubles,  more  than  would  cover  the  8^O,(H)O,U0O  which  I  asked  the  House 
to  grant  as  a  loan,  even  if  it  had  been  made  a  gift,  and  we  bad  never  received 
a  dollar  of  it  back  again  except  in  the  service  which  we  i^ceived  from  the 
advanced  position  to  which  that  Company  was  enabled  to  cany  that  gi'eat 
national  enterprise,  and  which  enabled  us  to  send  our  forces  over  that  line. 
But  what  would  lie  our  position  to-day  if  wo  stood  with  this  threat  of  non-inter* 
coui'se  flaunted  in  our  faces  and  knew  that  we  were  dept:*ndent  on  American 
channels  of  communication  for  oui*  connection  ^\dth  the  rising  city  of  Winni- 
[leg,  the  capital  of  the  Pi^ovince  of  Manitoba,  and  the  Great  North -West  of 
this  country  ?  What  would  have  l>een  our  position  if  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kail  way  had  not  iM^netinted  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  the  policy  of  lion, 
gentlemen  opposite  had  been  adopted,  and  there  was  no  line  north  of  Ijfike 
Superior  oi*  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  connect  us  with  British 
Oolninbia  ?  In  that  case  we  would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  our  Anieriimn 
iieigbboui's,  instead  of,  as  we  are  to-day,  though  only  hve  millions  of  people, 
able  to  say  to  them,  that  deeply  iis  we  ^vould  deplore  so  mad  and  sfj  un- 
justifiable an  act  on  the  part  of  a  gre^it  conntry  like  this  great  Hepnblic 
of  the  Unit-ed  8t4vtes  adopting  such  a  harlwirous  policy  as  that  of  non-intei*- 
course  Mith  a  frien<lly  power,  we  st^ind  in  the  proud  position  of  knowing 
that  if  that  policy  were  adopted  to-mon"ow,  we  have  perfected  our  own  lines  of 
communication  and  have  the  most  complete  means  of  communiwition  from 
the  furthest  and  moet  remote  section  of  our  country  down  to  the  sea," 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  issues  which  arose 
daring  the  late  election  in  Canada,  The  Government  felt  that  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition  under  the  circumstances  involved  the 
tno^t  momentous  considerations  to  Canada.  The  danger  was  greater 
l}e cause  it  was  concealed.  Many  in  this  country  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  exaggerated  the  conse- 
quences of  the  success  of  the  Opposition.  What  do  they  think  now, 
with  the  declaration  before  them  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  the  Liberal  party  in  Cauada,  that  he  refused  to 
go  into  the  battle  with  Messrs.  Lanrier  and  Cartwright  because  he  would 
*•  not  fight  under  false  colours  ?  '* 
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Mr.  Blake  says  : — 

"  The  tendency  in  Canada  of  unrestricted  Free  Trade  with  the  States,  high 
duties  being  maintained  against  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  towards 
political  union,  and  the  more  successful  the  plan,  the  stronger  the  tendency, 
both  by  reason  of  the  community  of  interests,  the  intermingling  of  popula- 
tions, the  more  intimate  business  and  social  connections,  and  the  trade  and 
fiscal  relations,  amounting  to  dependency,  which  it  would  create  with  the 
States  and  of  the  greater  isolation  and  divergency  from  Britain  which  it 
would  produce,  and,  also,  especially  through  inconvenience  experienced  in 
the  maintenance  and  apprehensions  entertained  as  to  the  termination  of  the 
treaty,  our  hopes  and  our  fears  alike  would  draw  one  way.  We  would  then 
indeed  be  looking  to  Washington." 

No  reasonable  man  can  question  the  weight  of  this  evidence  from 
such  an  unwilling  source,  or  the  vital  importance  to  Canada  and  to 
the  Empire  of  the  recent  straggle.     The  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.     The  Government  were  sustained  by  a  larger  majority  than 
at  the  previous  General  Election,  although  they  had  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  local  Governments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,   and   Manitoba  to  contend  against.     The  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  Company   did  its   utmost  to  support   a  party  united  with 
Messrs.  Farrer  and  Wiman,  who  had  pointed  out  to  the  United  States 
how  to  punish  them  and  reduce  them  to  bankruptcy.      Loudly  as 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  asserted  their  loyalty,  the 
treasonable  character  of  their  associates  and  admitted  policy  of  dis- 
crimination against  England  in  favour  of  a  foreign  country  induced 
the  best  men  in  their  ranks  to  leave  them  and  aid  in  their  defeat 
The  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  are  loyal  to  the  core ;  and  had 
Mr.  Blake's  denunciation  of  the  Laurier  and  Cartwright  policy  been 
made  public  before  the  elections,  the   majority  of  the  GovemmenVk 
would  have  been  over  fifty.     As  it  is,  the  country  is  now  awake  to  th^3 
danger  it  has  escaped,  and  Commercial  Union  with  the  United  Stat^^^  ft 
involving  discrimination  against  Great  Britain  is  dead. 

Charles  Tupper. 


ITALY  AND  FRANCE. 


G  the  article  in  the  CoNTEMroRARr  Review  entitled 
b  *'  The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic,"  I  was  long 
Soobt  whether  the  author  deserved  the  trouble  of  a  reply.  His 
9ct  is  to  misrepresent  the  Italian  Government,  painting  it  as  hostile 
Prance,  panting  for  a  war  with  its  neighbour,  desiring  its  destruc- 
I.     To  attain  this  end,  King  Humbert,  accordiug  to   the  author, 

Ermed  the  alliance  with  the  two  central  empires,  and  his 
rs  had  increased  the  natiooal  armaments  to  the  point  of 
austion  of  the  forces  of  Italy,  provoked  disputes,  and  endangered 
^bee  of  Europe. 

I^peace  was  preserved,  it  waa»  on  this  hyix)thesi3,  due  to  the 
lence  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  which,  to  prove  its  good 
tntions,  invited  the  nations  to  a  rivalry  in  industry.  But  this 
1  did  not  suffice  to  the  author  of  the  article,  who,  after  having  told 
ilia  way  the  story  of  Italy  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  ofiered 
ice  which  no  one  had  asked  him  for,  ended  by  thi-eatening  the 
^s  with  defeat  in  ease  of  a  war  with  France  ;^with  the  con- 
|i;exices  of  the  fall  of  the  Dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a 
^al  Republic  in  the  Peninsula.  Thus  would  be  fulfilled  two 
Aecies — one  of  Mazzini,  who  predicted  that  Francesco  Crispi 
Id  be  the  last  Minister  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  other  of  Terenzio 
Hbir  who  said  that  in  Rome  there  could  only  be  room  for  the  Pop© 
^Kola  di  Rienzi. 

^^ins  me  that  these  extravagances  can  be  circulated  in  England 
Liberal  journal,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  in  England^  which  so 
ely  aided  Italy,  morally  and  materially,  during  the  life  of  Mazzini, 
id  now,  through  a  mistaken  propaganda  of  democracy,  becom© 
Hkd  with  the  enemies  of  Italian  nnity.*      In  Italy  no  one  thinks 

Whc  writer  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  independent  position  of  the  Conteic- 
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of   making   war  on   France,   and  the  Ministers  of  King    Humbert^ 
including    Signor   Crispi,    have    never    desired    other    than    frieDdly 
relationa  between  the  two  sister  nations.     The  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany  was  concluded  for  the  sole  porpose  of  defence, 
afber  Italy  was  menaced,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Alps, 
through  her  isolation*     No  imputation  can  lie  against  Italy  of  having^ 
broken   the    commercial  relations  with  France,  but,  rather^    thla    is 
chargeable  to  France,  who    believed    that   by  a  war   of  tariffs  she 
could  weaken  an  enemy  whom  sooner  or  later  she  must  meet  in  arms. 
At  Friedrichsruhe  no  conditions  were  added  to  the  treaty  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and   it   is  false  to   say  that  in  the  retirement  of  the  Prince- 
Chancellor  projects  of  how  to  make  war  on  France   were   conooct-ed. 
The  facts  prove  the  contrary,  in  that  the  peace  was  kept  during  the 
four  years  that  I  was  in  power.      Everybody  knows  that  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and   commerce  between  the  two   Govemmente,  negotiated 
and  signed   by  the  ilinister  Rouvier,  ratified  by  King  Humbert,  and 
approved   by  the  Italian  Parliament,   was  rejected    by    the    French 
Parliament;  and  the   commercial    negotiations   conducted  at  Rom©» 
from  the  31st  of  December  1887  to  the  2nd  of  February  1888,  were 
broken  off  under  futile  pretexts.      I  can  guarantee  the    truth    of  th#j 
statement  that  the  Senator  Teisserenc  de  Bart»  taking  leave  of  one 
the  Italian  delegates,  had   the  frankness  to   say  that  there  was 
ground  to  hope   for   the  conclusion   of  a  treaty  between  France  anJ 
Italy  so  long  as  the  latter  belonged  to  the  Triple  Alliance.      And  latrr 
occurrences  have  given  further  proofs  of  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Government.      It  is   now    three    months    since    I  left   the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and   my  successor  has  not  been  more  fortunate 
than   myself  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic.     They  say  ibat 
the  French  Ambassador,  Billot,  before  leaving  Rome,  declared   to  th« 
Marquis  di   Rudini  that  Italy   would  obtain  nothing    from    Franc* 
until  she  was  freed  from  all   relations  to  the  central  Powers.     WitTVV 
the  Italian  Minister  accept  the  counsel   that  the   French  Ambassa&  ^^ 
has  given  ?     That  is  the  question. 


I   do   not   believe  in  the  Latin  Union,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  \       -^ 
consanguinity  of  the  races  which  have   been   improperly  called   Latfc 
and  which  retain  of  the  antique  only  the  language  used  in  the  church^  ^ 
Certainly  it  would  be  desirable  that  between  those  countries  a  uni-3 
should  be  formed  in  the  interest  of  civilisation  and  progress.      But 
order  that  the  dream  should  become  reality  it  would  be  neceasary  tt:^ 
France   should    forget    the    story   of    her  kings,   and   put  aside    ;. 
ambition,  even  of  a  moral  dominion  over  the  people  of  the  twoadjoini  -^ 
peninsulas.      It    would    be   necessary  that   she    should    treat    tb<^^ 
nations  as  her  equals,  and  that  she  should   renounce  any  dominat^^^^ 
in    the    Mediterranean    or    on    the  Continent,     The  France  of  "^^^ 
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gare  hope  of  this,  but  the  Governments  which  followed  forgot  the 
prtQoiples  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  the  peoples  that  believed  in 
the  proclamation  of  liberty  and  rejoiced  in  it  were  left  to  their 
delusions. 

A  little  history^  but  true  history — not  the  fallacious  and  treacherous 
history  of  the  a^athor  of  the  arbiclSj  **  The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Republic  '*- — will  be  useful 

The  space  which  this  article  permits  would  not  suffice  to  tell  fully 
the  history  of  the  violence  done  to  Italy  by  France  from  Charlemagne 
to  Napoleon  IIL,  but,  since  the  events  which  took  place  under  the  last 
Emperor  are  set  forth  in  a  way  to  induce  the  belief  that  Italy  owes 
her  unity  to  France,  1  limit  myself  to  the  histx^rical  period  between 
1859  and  1870.  The  war  of  1859  was  for  Napoleon  a  matter  of 
business,  and  not  a  generous  undertaking  for  the  national  redemption 
of  Italy.  At  Plorabi^res  it  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  under- 
taken for  the  liberation  of  Italy  *'  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic," 
Prance  receiving  as  her  compensation  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  fifty 
millions  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Mazzini,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Franco- Sardinian  alliance,  from  which  he  foresaw  for 
the  Peninsula  a  new  slavery  in  the  sabstitotion  of  the  Napoleonic  for 
the  Austrian  influence,  exposed  the  bargain,  and  prophesied  that  the 
war  would  only  have  dynastic  objects,  and  that  it  would  be  stopped 
half-way  as  soon  as  it  should  be  convenient  and  agreeable.  This 
appeared  in  an  article  signed  by  the  great  patriot  in  a  London 
jonmal,  in  September  1858*  And  that  Italian  unity  could  not  be 
the  purpose  of  that  war  had  been  revealed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
agent  of  Napoleon,  who  laboured  to  give  tbe  throne  of  Naples  to  a 
Mnrat,  and  that  of  Tiiscany  to  Priuce  Jerome  Napoleon.  The  notion 
could  not  find  approval  with  the  Great  Poweis,  who  could  not 
permit  the  reconstruction  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  order  overthrown  in 
1815.  England  could  not  but  look  with  favour  on  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  princes  whose  government  had  been  a  permanent  cause  of 
agitation  in  Europe.  Add  to  this  that  the  party  of  actiun  directed 
by  Mazzini  worked  in  opposition  to  Napoleon  s  plan  of  the  three 
monarchies,  and  for  an  insurrection  with  the  object  of  national 
unity.  The  war  commenced  under  good  auspicos,  and  c<)ntinuad 
fortnnate  for  the  allied  arms,  when  unexpectedly,  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  it  was 
arrested  on  the  8th  of  July  at  Villafranca.  For  Mazzini  and  the 
party  o{  action  this  was  a  victory,  but  it  was  a  defeat  for  Cavour, 
who  resigned  his  portfolio  in  indignation.  Napoleon,  who  after  the 
victories  had  entered  Milan  amidst  the  exultation  of  the  population, 
left  Italy  almost  like  a  fugitive.  Mazzini,  moved,  but  not  surprised, 
by  the  proclamation  of  peace,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

''The  delusion   is  dissipated   fimter  even  than  we  antioipated.     AH  our 


We  all  know  the  rascally  way  ia  which  peace  ^Hl 
Victor  Emmanuel  Napoleon,  posing  as  master  rather  tl 
telegraphed  the  King  t  *' Peace  ia  concladed  between  the 
Austria  and  me/'  The  substantial  agreement  had 
should  have  a  federation  of  princes,  with  Has  IX.  as 
only  did  Austria  still  keep  her  footing  in  the  Peninsula 
the  Confederation,  but  France,  as  the  guardian  of  th 
continue  to  exercise  her  dominion.  Italy  was  already 
a  perpetual  helplessness ;  besides  the  weakness  of  the 
she  would  have  the  two  foreign  influences  eatings  away 
the  nation. 
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Napoleon  IIL  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  party  { 
confided  too  much  in  the  Piedmont^^se  Government,  the  i 
which  was  already  shaken  by  the  diplomatic  failure  of  the  ^ 
and  the  withdrawal  of  C'avour  from  the  Ministry.  The  u 
which  had  disturbed  Italy  from  1853  to  1858,  if  they  w^ 
down,  had  been  nevertheless  of  great  moral  fecundity,  thS 
the  martyrs  to  their  country  having  strengthened  in  the  h« 
Italians  the  sentiment  of  national  unity.  Still,  Piedmont, 
franca,  con  Id  not  combat,  and  indeed  had  no  interest  in  c 
the  movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy.  On  the  annoa 
peace,  a  network  of  conspirators,  coming  directly 
covered  the  Peninsula,  Mazzini  tor>k  up  his  head-quartei 
and  bis  friends  overran  the  Houihern  and  central  pro\ 
working  against  every  attempt  at  local  autonomy.  The 
to  incite  the  people  to  ask  for  annexation  to  Piedmont  as 
the  end  of  the  constitution  of  Italy  as  a  united  Stat 
of  action  contended  with  powerful  enemies,  but   never 
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these  justice  demands  the  recording  of  the  names  of  Bettino  Ricasoli 
and  Carlo  Lnigi  Farini. 

Napoleon  opposed  the  annexations,  and  with  menaces  and  flatteries 
hindered  Victor  Emmannel  from  accepting  the  declarationB  of  union 
made  by  Tuscany  and  Emilia ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  efforts  were 
fatile,  he  demanded  compensation,  and  received  it.  This  was  a  proof 
of  his  dishonesty,  and,  I  should  Bay»  of  his  claim  to  rule  as  well.  He 
insisted  on  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  though j  having 
f^led  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  agreement,  he  had  no  right 
to  them.  The  treaty  of  Plorabi^res,  substantially  nullified  at  Villa- 
franca,  was  renewed  at  Turin  on  March  24,  1860,  and  Cavonr,  returned 
to  the  Ministry,  was  induced  to  yield,  though  he  might  have  held  out, 
liaving  the  support  of  England  and  Prussia.  And  this  was  not  the 
utmost  of  the  Emperor's  injustice  to  the  new  life  of  a  people 
who  asked  nothing  of  others  but  to  be  allowed  to  live.  Later  came 
the  expedition  of  the  Thousand,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  who  could  not 
get  Naples  for  his  cousin  Mnrat,  became  protector  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  urged  an  alliance  between  Francis  IL  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  an 
alliance  which  events  made  impossible.  And  when  Garibaldi,  victorious 
from  Marsala  to  Milazzo^  prepared  to  pass  the  Straits,  the  Emperor 
declared  that  he  would  prevent  him,  but  his  infernal  propositions  were 
opposed  by  England,  who  demanded  and  secured,  for  Italian  affairs, 
the  principle  of  non-intervention. 

Fortune  overruled  the  enemies  of  Italian  unity,  and  Bonaparte,  not 
being  able  to  save  the  throne  of  Charles  IIL,  collected  all  his  re- 
sources to  preserve  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  succeeded.  At 
Chamb^ry  it  was  agreed  that  the  Sardinian  army  should  cross  the  Tronto 
to  prevent  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  from  occupying  Rome.  The 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  without  its  natural  capital  and 
the  Venetian  provinces,  showed  that  Napoleon  had  no  other  intention 
tlian  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  impotence.  The  frontiers  open,  the  heart 
of  the  nation  occupied  by  a  foreign  garrison,  the  new  King  had  no 
weight  in  Europe,  and  must  ask  the  permission  of  Paris  to  move. 
Then  came  the  fratricide  of  Aspromonte,  and,  apprehending  that  a  new 
popular  movement  might  be  directed  against  the  Pope,  Bonaparte  im- 
posed the  Convention  of  September  1-5,  1861,  by  which  Florence  was 
bliOBen  as  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  Italian  Government 
recognised  the  territory  of  the  Pope  and  assumed  the  obligation  of 
defending  it  against  every  attack  from  without.  It  was  a  declaration 
of  civil  war  which  was  imposed  on  Italy.  And  three  years  later  thii 
would  have  happened,  when  Garibaldi  with  his  volunteers  invaded  the 
Eoman  provinces,  if  at  Florence »  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  there 
had  not  been  a  true  heart.  Urban  Hattazzi  had  had  too  much  of 
Aspromonte,  and  refused  to  repeat  the  tragedy  which  was  dictated  to 
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the  sacrifice  was  complete,  and  Garibaldi,  who  had  occupied  a  good 
part  of  the  Tjnrolj  and  Medici,  who  was  a  few  miles  from  Trent,  wer© 
ordered  by  telegraph  to  retreat ;  a  few  daja  after  General  Leboouf, 
in  the  name  and  by  orders  of  Napoleon  III.,  handed  over  Venice  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  King.  Fonr  years  later,  almost  at  the  same  data. 
Napoleon  was  conquered  at  Sedan,  and  only  through  this  was  Italy 
enabled  to  occupy  her  capital. 

Certainly  this  brief  story  will  suffice  to  show  that  Napoleon  III. 
was  the  most  rancorous  enemy  of  Italian  unity,  and  that  it  was 
against  his  will  that  Italy  became  a  State.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
demonstration  of  facts  let  us  add  the  confirmation  of  oflScial 
documents.  The  Minister  Thonvenel,  on  the  12th  of  July  18(51, 
wix>te,  by  order  of  his  master,  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Austria  and 
Spain  these  words :  **  We  have  seen  with  pain  that  the  stipulations  of 
Villafranca  and  of  Zurich  have  not  been  fully  executed,  and  it  was 
our  desire  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  not  be  over- 
thrown/* And  on  the  15th  of  April  1865,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Convention  of  September  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Minister 
Bonher  said : 

•*  When  Naples  was  attacked,  when  the  Marches  and  Umbria  were 
in  vailed,  the  French  Government  was  profoundly  disturbed.  It  could  not 
then,  perhaps,  speak  with  more  force,  but  it  hoped  that  a  reconciliation  was 
still  j)06sible.  If  in  effect  the  revolutionary  element  had  combined  with  the 
national  movement,  the  separation  was  eflected  at  Aspromonte.  Let  Italy 
study  her  internal  reorganisation  and  the  reform  of  her  legislation,  but  not 
cast  her  looks  imprudently  on  the  few  square  leagues  and  the  population  of 
*J00,OUO  souk,  or  she  will  run  into  a  gi^ent  danger.  If  she  does  not  wish  to 
put  herself  in  an  uncertain  and  precarious  situation,  let  her  not  think  of 
Rome  ;  if  she  wishes  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  diFsokition  and  of  death,  let 
her  not  think  of  Rome;  if  she  wishes  to  avoid  frightful  conflicts,  let  her  not 
think  of  liome.  These  ai*e  not  words  of  menace,  but  warnings  of  friendship 
and  s)'mpathy/' 

It  wa8»  however,  a  menace — and  Mentana  proved  it.  The  same 
Minister,  on  the  5th  of  December  1807,  after  having  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Pope,  concluded  his  speech  with  these  sentences,  which  ooofirm 
his  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Italian  people  i — 

"  We  are  confronted  by  this  dilemma :  the  Pope  must  have  Rome ;  and  the 
Italians  cannot  do  withont  it.  We  declai-e  that  It4ily  shall  never  become 
mi&tress  of  Rome.  Never  wUl  France  support  such  a  violence  done  to  her 
honour  and  her  Catholicism.  She  will  demand  of  Italy  the  rigorous  and 
energetic  execution  of  the  Convention  of  September,  otherwise  she  will 
provide  by  her  own  means.     Is  thm  clear  ?  " 

These  words,  often  interrupted  by  the  unanimous  applause  of  the 
Chamber,  were  the  echo  of  the  public  opinion  of  France*  But  beside 
this,  if  other  evidence  were  necessary,  there  are  two  diplomatic 
transactions  which  it  is  worth  while  to  recall.  After  Mentana, 
Napoleon  III.  desired  to  place  the  temporal  power  under  a 
European  guarantee.     He  proposed  an  international  treaty  to  make 
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that  for  nine  years  peace  has  been  maiDtained  in  Europe,  and  It  is  a 

tnalicioua  falsehood  that  the  Italian  Government  has  raised  difficulties 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  war.  At  Florence,  at  Massowah,  at  Tunis,  the 
controversies  between  the  two  Governments  were  due  to  the  imprudence 
of  French  functionaries,  and  the  Government  at  Rome  had  the 
audacity  to  defend  itself  with  an  energy  to  which  the  Government  at 
Paris  was  not  accustomed,  having  up  to  1887  been  habituated  to  find 
Italy  disposed  to  concessions  and  deference  before  demands,  even 
unjust  demands,  coming  from  Paris.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini  may  do  in  1892  ;  but  1  wish  to  ask  one  question.  It  is  this  : 
What  baa  France  done  to  convince  Italy  that  a  separation  from  the 
central  Powers  would  be  useful  to  her  ?  tip  to  this  day  goes  on  the 
war  of  tariifs  which  France  began  in  1885  against  Italy  ;  and  Cardinal 
avigerie  continues  t-o  flatter  the  Yatiean  that  sooner  or  later,  with 
^e  Republic,  the  Pope  will  resume  his  civil  power.  Hostile  dcmon- 
trations  are  certainly  not  the  means  by  w^hich  harmony  is  shown 
or  brotherhood  proved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy,  before  the  alliance  with  the  two  Empires, 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  now  she  is  in  misery  from 
the  increase  of  taxation,  the  consequence  of  the  increased  armaments. 
The  errors  of  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  I  am  replying  aro 
as  many  as  his  ideas.  To  prove  the  financial  progress  of  Italy,  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  has  gone  backwai-d  since  1882, 
let  us  examine  and  institute  a  comparison  between  the  conditions  of 
the  Peninsnla  in  18G0^ — i.e.,  the  year  in  which  its  unification  began — 
rand  those  of  to-day.  Ports,  roads,  telegraphs,  railways,  anny,  navy, 
II  were  wanting  to  the  young  nation,  and  had  all  to  be  pTOvided ; 
hence  it  is  that,  studying  the  Budgets  of  the  thirty  years  of  its 
national  life,  we  see  the  steady  increase  in  its  income  and  expenditure 
as  in  all  the  European  States. 

I  do  not  know  wht*ther  the  author  of  the  article  has  travelled  in 
Italy*  or  whether  he  follows  the  French  novel-writers,  who,  after  their 
manner,  write  romances,  and  not  history,  when  they  write  about  foreign 
countries.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  author  had  visited  the  agricultural 
sections  as  well  as  the  great  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  he  would  have 
formed  more  serious  opinions*  and  not  have  repeated  the  nonsense 
mi  the  AgTO  Romano  current  twenty  years  ago,  before  Rome 
%me  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  is  worth  w^hile,  then,  to  recall  certain 
ats  which  show  the  financial  progress  of  the  new  Italy.  In  1861, 
the  year  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  2561  kilo- 
^metres  of  rail^^ay ;  in  1800  there  were  15,600,  and  they  had  cost 
8,1^4G785,89d»  lire.  By  the  laws  of  1881  and  1885  public  works  to 
the  amount  of  about  three  milliards  were  decreed.  For  other  public 
works  in   1862  there  were  provided  in  the  Budget  18,771,914  lire. 
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These  appropriations  were  increased  firom  year  to  year,  until  in  the 
Budget  of  1890-91  they  reached  the  sam  of  39,170,676  lire.  From 
the  actual  outlay,  as  stated  in  the  returns,  it  is  shown  that  from 
1862  to  1891  there  were  expended  in  this  direction  810  millions. 
Since  the  riches  of  a  country  are  in  the  measure  of  its  production,  we 
may  affirm  that,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1887,  manufactures,  e-spe- 
cially  the  textile,  have  made  progress ;  nor  are  the  conditions  of  agri- 
cultural industry  different,  though  since  1884  the  landlords  have  com- 
plained of  a  crisis  which  affects  all  Europe.  The  production  of  cereals 
rose  from  71,803,000  hectolitres  in  1862  to  86,325,000  in  1889,  and 
the  production  of  wine,  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Italy,  which  in 
1862  was  21,003,000  hectolitres,  in  1890  was  36,760,000.  Another 
indication  not  less  significant  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  its 
sanitary  condition.  The  mortality  in  1866  was  80  per  1000,  but  had 
fallen  in  1887  to  27,  and  in  1888  to  25. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injury  to  Itiily  resulting  from  the  rupture 
of  the  commercial  relations  with  France,  The  fact  is  that  both  coun- 
tries suffer.  From  calculations  mEwle  by  a  French  Chamber  of  Commeroe 
in  Milan  it  appears  that  the  losses  of  France  have  been  about  200 
millions  of  francs,  while  Italy  is  slowly  recouping  from  other  countries 
what  she  loses  from  France.  Italian  exports  to  France,  which  were  in 
1887,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty,  404  millions,  fell  the  year  after  to 
170,  and  in  1889  to  165.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
witli  other  States,  and. to  them  the  exports  rose  from  597  millions 
to  785.  Similar  proportions  are  observed  in  the  imports  from 
France  into  Italy.  In  1887  these  amounted  to  326  millions,  in  1888 
they  fell  to  155,  and  in  1889  rose  again  to  167.  The  returns  in 
the  imports  from  other  countries  show  a  slower  increase,  for  they 
rose  from  1019  millions  to  1223  j  but  this  is  not  a  cause  of  grief, 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  people  receiving  less  from  abroad  has  fewer 
needs,  and  can,  from  its  own  resources,  supply  the  necessities  of 
its  existence.  However,  the  conclusion  is  this :  While  the  ex]K)rts 
from  Italy  into  France  fell  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  37,  they 
increased  in  respect  to  other  countries  from  100  to  135,  from  which 
we  gather  that  the  losges  did  not  exceed  28  per  100.  The  losses  of 
France  were  more  serioaa,  for  her  exports  to  Italy  fell  from  100 
to  54.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  proclaim  to  the  four  winds  that, 
Italy  having  by  her  political  management  broken  off  her  commercial 
relations  with  her  neighbours,  the  Triple  Alliance  is  the  cause  of  all 
her  troubles. 

It  is,  moreover,  untrue  that  since  1881,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  two  Empires,  the  taxes  have  been  incrraaed 
in  Italy  on  account  of  the  increased  armaments.  Thia  is  a  sabject 
easy  to  demonstrate,  and  I  shall  not  have  great  difficulty  in  showing 
that   in  that  also  the  author  of  the  article    is  mistaken.     During 
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the  last   nine  years   no  new  tax  has  been  imposed  by  tba  Italian 
Parliament;  some  have  been  suppressed; — ^the  grist  tax  and  that  on 

'the  smaller  incomes  in  the  tax  on  personal  property,  and  two-tenths 
of  the  war  increase  on  the  real  estate  tax  ;  and  the  price  of  salt  has 
been  reduced*    These  were  certainly  imprudences,  for  the  income  of  the 

'State  lost  by  them  more  than  145  millions  a  year.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  hoped  to  obtain  compensation  for  them  by  custom-house  taxes  ;  the 

I  calculations  were  inaccurate,  and  we  found  the  income  decreasing.     We 

■must  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  has  never  studied 
the  Budget  of  Italy,  for  he  errs  not  only  in  his  reasoning  but  in  his 
Sgures.     Let  us  rectify  the  one  and   the  other.     According  to  the 

Pstatements  of  expenses  approved  by  Farliamentj  the  expenditure  in  1881 
was  1,467,648,225  lire,  and  in  1889-90,  1,879,636,028  lire.  There  was» 

Lthen,  an  increase  of  411,987,803  lire,  but  this  was  not  only  on  account  of 

Fthe  military  expenses,  but  for  public  works,  railways  included.  From 
official  statistics  it  appears  that  of  the  sums  inscribed  for  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  in  the  general  Budget  of  the  State,  a  third  was 
devoted  to  works  of  public  utility.  We  read  in  the  book  referred  to  that 
in  the  tan  years  from  1877  to  1887,  out  of  a  sum  of  1,273,200,876  lire 
there  were  spent  on  public  works,  harbours,  road^,  ttc.,452,31 7,294  lire  ; 
and  that  for  railways,  while  in  1877  the  expenditure  was  57,644,652  lire, 
In  the  year  1888-89  it  was  235,784,102  lire.  These  figures  prove 
satisfactorily  my  assertions. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  these  expenditures  being  all  of  an  econo- 
mical character,  the  treaty  of  alliance  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  Budget  would  have  hap* 
pened  without  it ;  from  which  we  see  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
despond,  for  the  Italian  people  do  not  lack  the  means  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  State.  They  need  the  man  who  will  know  how  to  apply 
the  resources  which  the  country  offers,  and  who,  above  all,  dares  to 
encounter  unpopularity  and  conquer  popular  prejudices*  I  have  said 
above  that  several  imposts  have  been  abolished  which  gave  the  Govern- 
ment 145  millions  a  year  ;  and  I  will  add  that  not  all  in  Italy  pay 
equally  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and  that  a  part  of  the  personal 
property  escapes  the  researches  of  the  fisc.  Our  armaments  have 
been  purely  defensive,  and  none  but  an  ignorant  man  or  a  mendacious 
one  could  say  the  contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  cannot  be  unarmed,  having  on  its  frontiers 
iwo  military  Powers  of  the  first  order,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean being  already  compromised.  This  necessity  is  evident,  nor  is 
it  true  that  its  armaments  are  the  result  of  the  alliances  with  the  two 
Empires.  Recent  history  makes  them  obligatory^  and  ancient  history 
proves  that  Italy,  being  divided  and  unarmed,  was  always  the  field 
of  battle  of  other  nations.  Being  included  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Italy  can  limit  her  armaments  to  those  purely  necessary  for  the  defence 
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of  her  territory  on  one  side.     On  the  contrary,  if  she  were  alone,  if 
she  were  obliged  to  depend  only  on  herself,  she  mnst  triple  her  army 
and  fortifications  to  provide  against  the  dangers  which  might  fall  on 
her  from  the  two  frontiers  and  the  coast  in  case  of  war.    If  to-morrow 
France  and  Germany  should  take  up  arms,  Austria  could  not  remai 
idle,  even  apart  from  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1879.  It  is  nnquestionable'j? 
moreover,  that  Knssia,  taking   advantage  of  the  general  dissension, 
would  move  her  army  towards  the  Levant,  where  questions  are  alwaj 
open  on   account  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  not  being  yet  reeog^l 
niaed.     In  such   a  state  of  things,  it  is  improbable  that  Italy  conld 
pTemain  neutral,   and  would  not  be  obliged   to  take  part ;  and  she  J 
might  not  be  able  to  go  where  she  pleased  if  she  were  not  well  armed. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  her  unax*med,  do  so  because  they  wish  her  weak 
and  helpless,  and  therefore  a  prey  to  her  euemies,  as  she  was  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     There  are  those  who  even  to-day  would 
see   Italy  a  workshop  of  artists,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  but  not  a 
nation*      But  she  exists,  and   the    States  that  are  her  rivals  must^' 
tolerate  her,  even  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  love  her.      Since  the 
constitution  of  the  kiugdom,  the  party  of  action  has  by  its  chiefs  in 
Parliament  constantly  demanded  the  organisation  of  the  army,  the 
fortification  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  defence  of  her  waters,     In  1862 
a  commission  of  generals  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  only  in 
1871  did    it  present  its    plans,  which   have   not   to  this   day   been 
entirely  carried  out.     The  Ministries  which  succeeded  each  other  for 
mxteen  years  built  and  demolished  the  fortresses  on   the  frontiers, 
formed  and  dissolved  the  army,^ — ^sometimes  from  reasons  of  economy 
which  were  not  always  realised,  so  that  from  18G2  to  1886  there  were 
spent  four  and  a  half  milliards,  and  Italy  still  had  not  a  force  capable 
of  defending  herself  efficiently  against  an  attack  on  the  frontier  and 
by  sea.     It  was  only  in  1882,  just  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  the   Triple   Alliance,  that   Parliament  gave   definite  organisation 
to  the  army ;    in  1884  it  voted  the  law  for  the  completion  of  the 
defences,  and  in  1885  a  considerable  credit  for  armament  and  forti- 
fication. 

"When  the  Crispi  Ministry  was  formed  (August  7,  1887),  and  for 
the  period  during  which  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  entrusted 
to  it,  the  military  expenses  were  limited  to  those  which  had 
voted  by  its  predecessors,  and  even  the  law  of  December  1889  had 
no  other  object  than  to  anticipate  the  amount  voted  in  1885.  To 
show  how  absurd  are  the  accusations  of  ha%*ing  increased  the  armii* 
ments,  the  facts  stated  suffice ;  but  to  show  that  the  burthens  of  the 
Italian  taxpayer  were  not  so  serious  as  is  stated,  I  add  still  a  fewi 
figores.  For  the  financid  year  1888-89 — the  year  most  serioosty 
burthened  with  military  ex^ienditure — the  Italian  citizen,  for  the 
possession  of  an  eflBcient  national  defence,  paid  18  lire  a  year,  while" 
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in  Germany  the  contribation  was  20   for  each  individual,  in  Great 
Britain  21,  and  in  France  25. 

It  being  proved  that  the  Italian  Government  had  not  nor  could 
offensive  intentions,  and  that  its  armaments  were  and  are  the 
i  of  a  normal  organisation  of  the  national  forces  and  for 
pnrely  defensive  purposes,  all  the  hypotheses  of  our  accuser  are 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Fraoee  will  not  attack  Italy,  but  if  she  wishes,  let  her  da 
■o;  it  would  be  one  of  the  many  errors  of  which  her  kings  were 
guilty.  The  expedition  against  Rome  in  1849  was  a  blot  on  the 
Republic,  not  completely  expiated  by  the  eviip  cCttat  of  the  2nd 
of  December.  And  I  can  say  that  Italy  will  not  give  the  pretext  for 
an  aggression,  as  she  gave  none  for  the  preceding  wars.  Calculations 
are  based  on  the  Papacy  and  on  the  Radicals  ;  it  is  thought  that  both 
lU'e  causes  of  weakness  in  the  Italian  monarchy  ;  the  author  of  the 
article,  indeed,  takes  them  into  speciiil  account  and  calculation  as 
anxUiaries  in  case  of  war.  The  Radicals^  as  a  body  militant, 
tiave  no  importance.  They  are  few,  undisciplined,  without  a 
directing  intelligence,  and  without  means  of  action.  They  are 
noisy,  and  therefore,  from  a  distance  and  to  those  who  do  not 
know  them  near  by,  seem  a  cohort  ready  to  rise  and  demolish  the 
present  state  of  things ;  nevertheless »  the  Radicals  io  Italy  have 
virtues  which  their  colleagues  in  other  countries  do  not  possess.  If 
Italy  were  assailed  by  a  foreign  army,  they  wonld  remember  that  they 
were  Italians,  and  would  fight  in  defence  of  their  country.  They  have 
shown  this  in  all  the  past;  in  1848,  in  1859.  1860,  and  186G,  the 
soldiers  who  fought  with  Garibaldi  for  the  national  redemption  were 
Radicals. 

The  Pope,  while  he  was  King,  had  need  of  a  foreign  garrison  to 
rale*  On  the  24th  of  November  1848,  Pius  IX.,  convinced  of  his  help- 
lessness against  the  revolution  which  menaced  him,  fled  to  Gaeta, 
where  he  asked  and  obtained  asylum  from  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand. 
When,  after  his  continued  defeats*  Napoleon  III.  in  1870  had  to  recall 
bis  troops  from  Rome,  the  Antibee  legion  (French  soldiers  disguised) 
were  left  alone  to  defend  him,  and,  these  conquered,  Pius  IX,  found  no 
one  in  his  realm  to  defend  him.  The  Italian  clergy  underwent  a 
transformation  after  September  1 870  ;  their  independence  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  their  spiritual  functions  is  absolute,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  its  parallel  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
not  lost  their  old  ways,  which  come  from  their  ancient  education.  In 
Piedmont  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  ;  in  Venioej 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily  they 
wero  never  Papal,  and  are  not  so  now.  One  may  count  on  one's 
fingers  the  clerical   bishops ;     and    even   in   Rome  one  must  look 
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amongst  the  high  eccleBtastical  functlonariea  to  find  partisans  of  the 
temporal  power.  Leo  XIU,  demands  it,  desires  it,  but  fears  to  re- 
Bume  it,  and,  whenever  he  discusses  it,  finishes  by  saying  that  if  the 
civil  power  were  restored  to  him,  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  maintain  it 
that  he  might,  if  he  became  King,  before  long  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
the  return  of  the  Italian  troops. 

Italy  has  good  soldiers,  says  our  enemy,  and  good  officers.  This 
is  a  concession  of  which  we  may  take  note ;  but  he  doubts  if  there 
is  a  chief  who  is  capable  of  directing  the  soldiers  and  officers  in  battle. 
This  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  France,  judging  by  the  proofs  she  gave  in 
1870.  But  in  all  these  doubts  there  is  one  thing  fairly  assured  :  that, 
if  France  attacked  Italy,  Germany  would  renew  the  movement  of  1870, 
and  that  Austria  would  be  found  side  by  side  with  King  Humbert, 
England,  interested  in  the  Mediterranean,  could  not  be  inactive,  llie 
game,  to  say  the  Ip-ast,  would  not  be  a  sure  one  for  the  Government  of 
the  Republic,  since  the  Great  Powers  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But 
here  I  am  willing  to  admit  an  absurdity,  and  to  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  defeated  by  France, ' 
defeated  by  arms  and  by  intrigues.  It  is  a  magnificent  dream  for  the 
e/utuvw^  to  have  Europe  at  their  feet,  Waterloo  and  Sedan  avenged, 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871  and  what  remains  of  that  of  1615 
wiped  out !  But  the  intrigues  of  France  are  understood,  and  that  her 
Government  has  long  employed  them ;  they  have  also  often  been 
circumvented.  The  military  side  of  the  aSair  is  more  difficult,  if  I 
may  bo  permitted  to  say  so.  To  conquer  the  three  allied  Power?^ 
France  must  have  at  least  four  millions  of  soldiers,  and  she  has  not 
got  them  ;  she  must  moreover,  to  become  mistress  of  tlie  sea,  have  a 
licet  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy* 

France  in  the  years  since  1870  has  spent  on  her  army  and   fleet 
four  milHards,  hut  there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  her  forces  are 
necessarily  proportioned  to  her   population.     What  she  has  done  in 
the  last  twenty  years  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  it  has  obliged 
the  other  Governments  to   increase    their  armaments  as  welL      Thef^ 
French  Parliament  has  increased  its  military  Budget  from  420  millloDS 
to  735,  and  that  of  the  navy  from  182  to  251 ;  nor  was  this  enongh, 
for  in  a  special  Budget  she  appropriated  the  enormous  sum  of  1073' 
millions ;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  that,  by  the  laws  of  June  and 
December   1888   established  for  the  same  purpose   a   credit  of   77Q 
millions.      All   this  is   amazing,  and   proves  not  only  the  power  of 
ambition,  but  that  of  the  patriotism  of  France.     Nevertheless,  as  the 
number  of  soldiers  is  always  in  proportion  to  that  of   the  population, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  population  of  France  is  less  thaai 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  States  of  the  Triple  AJlianoe. 


I  have  alluded  to  French  intrigues,  and  I  will  recall   one   whidi 
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proves  the  insidiousness  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public towards  the  Government  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  reluctance  of  Leo  XIIL  to  enter  openly  into  undertakings  which 
might  cause  him  to  be  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  a  war  between 
France  and  Italy.  He  fears  to  alienate  the  Italian  clergy  and  provoke 
a  schism  which  would  injure  Catholiciam,  Two  years  ago  Count 
Lefebvre  de  Behaine  was  at  Paris  during  the  summer,  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reasons,  whether  for  the  usual  cong6  or  for  political  motives. 
He  had  left  Italy  after  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  certain 
high  functionaries  of  the  Curia,  who  are  the  most  fanatical  advocates 
of  the  temporal  power.  One  day,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  M, 
Bay  1  in  de  Monbel,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of  France  to 
the  Vatican,  went  to  the  Pope  with  a  telegram,  announcing  that  it  was 
time  to  leave,  and  that  in  France  all  was  ready.  The  telegram  said^ 
'*  Faites  vite,  car  tout  est  pret,''  Leo  XIIL,  who  prefers  the  Vatican  to 
an  uncertainty,  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider,  that  he  must 
consult  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  a  matter  of  suck  gravity,  and  that 
M.  de  Monbel  must  come  again  in  a  couple  of  days.  M.  de  Monbel, 
who  is  known  in  the  Roman  world  as  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  went 
to  the  audience  appointed,  accompanied  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Pope  this  time  opposed  the  plan,  showing  his  aversion  to  an  act 
which  might  turn  out  otherwise  than  safe  for  him.  M.  de  Monbel 
then  proposed  a  simulation  of  flight,  a  trip  to  a  neighbouring  shore  ; 
but  this  made  the  Pope  still  more  hesitating^  and  nothing  was  decided* 
The  French  Ministry  had  prepared  a  dOeomia  :  if  the  Pope  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  the  Roman  question 
would  revive,  obliging  the  Powers  to  resolve  it ;  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment hindered  the  fiight  of  Leo  XIIL,  it  would  be  proved  that 
he  was  not  free  in  his  movements,  and  the  Catholic  Powers  would 
be  obliged  to  undertake  his  defence.  In  the  one  case  or  the  other, 
war  would  be  inevitable,  and  as  Italy  would  have  been  the  cause  of 
it,  she  could  not  plead  the  casus  fitdcHs,  and  woold  have  been  left 
alone  against  France.  The  plan  failed,  but  another  was  attempted, 
this  time  easier  to  detect. 

One  day  there  came  to  Rome  one  of  those  people  who  call  them- 
selves agents  of  the  Latin  league,  who  go  and  come  to  and  from 
Paris  under  the  pretext  of  reconciling  the  two  countries.  In  fact,  he 
vt^&  ^u  agent  pro vocatmr.  He  had  been  in  the  Vosgea  with  Garibaldi, 
had  been  an  ofBcer  of  artillery,  was  freely  received  in  the  military 
workaliops  of  France,  and,  in  consequence,  was  intimate  with  certain 
generals  of  the  Republic.  He  bad  an  interview  with  a  high  functionary 
of  the  Italian  Government,  to  whom  he  confided  as  a  State  secret  that 
an  expedition  against  Italy  was  already  decided  on.  To  put  it  into  efiect 
they  waited  for  an  excuse  in  some  question  which  should  be  raised. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  had  decided  to  attack  Italy  by  sea 


journals  delight  to  call  him,  did  not  fait  into  the  snares 
even  communicate   the  inrormation    to    bis    collea^^fnes. 
retnrned  to  Paris,  with  the  conviction  that  the  Ministry 
BO  deaire  tor  war. 


The  Italian  Confederation — Le,^  weakness — is    the   objec 
desires  of  French    statesmen*      Ifc   is  the  plan  of   NapolQ 
1859  he  wanted  it  with  the  federation  of  princes  ;    to-dajrl 
it  through  the   Republic  ;  a  great  State,  a  rival   State, 
t-olerate.      It  is  a  malady  which  dates  from  tho   time  of 
and  which  had  got   into   the   blood  of  Thiers,  who   repj 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  with  having,  contrary  to  the  trad  it 
of  France,  permitted  the  constitution  of  Germany  and  Italj 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  Confederation*  At  the 
Vienna  they  would  not  even  discuss  the  idea  of  a  federatic 
though  it  was  proposed*  Attempted  in  1S20  and  1848,  it  dis 
in  defeat.  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pag^s  how  tb 
arranged  between  the  two  Emperars  was  recseived,  and  how, 
of  them,  Italian  unity  was  effected.  The  Republic  ivuuld 
less  fortunate,  no  traditions  of  it  existing  in  any  region  of  i| 
the  spring  of  1870  Mazzini  attempted  a  R^^publican  moM 
failed,  although  his  propaganda  had  pentftrated  even  into  ti 
It  gave  rise  to  the  Barsanii  incident,  and  to  the  band  o 
Nathan  on  the  mountains  above  Lake  Como — a  band  which  v 
pelled  to  disperse  by  the  indiflerence  of  the  population  aroi 
take  refuge  in  Swit^serland.  Distrusted  on  the  Continei 
made  an  attempt  in  Sicily,  urged  by  some  agitators,  who| 
the  use  of  the  name  of  the  great  patriot,  to  call  to  arms 
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was  helpless  before  the  Pope,  and  that  only  the  people  could  take 
possession  of  their  capital.  To-day  there  is  not  even  this  motive.  The 
Xing  entered  Borne  in  September,  1870,  and  remains  there.  This 
was  an  act  of  the  most  revolutionary  character  for  a  dynasty  that 
holds  somewhat  from  the  divine  right.  The  Pope,  freed  from  all  his 
^ave  cares  of  civil  rule,  has  exercised  his  high  spiritual  authority  for 
twenty-one  years  in  absolute  independence,  blessing  and  cursing ;  and 
this  is  the  greatest  proof  the  Royal  Government  can  give  of  toleration 
towards  a  Pretender,  and  the  best  affirmation  of  the  needlessness  of 
the  Republic,  because  the  Supreme  Pontiff  rules  freely  over  the 
Catholic  world. 

It  is  time  to  conclude,  and  I  conclude,  begging  those  Frenchmen 
who  are  gifted  with  common-sense,  those  democrats  who  are  animated 
by  good-will,  all  those  who  desire  the  reign  of  peace  in  the  world,  to 
overrule  the  politicians  by  profession,  and  compel  them  to  cease  this 
newspaper  war  which  they  are  waging  on  Italy  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  war  with  cannon.  Italy  wishes  to  live  in  tranquillity ; 
she  has  no  jealousies,  no  envies,  no  plans  of  aggression  ;  she  has  need 
of  peace  to  reorganise  her  internal  afiairs  and  complete  her  unity. 
She  has  no  other  ambition  than  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations 
in  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

And  this  is  my  desire. 

An  Italian  Statesman. 
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MINIMUM    AGE    FOR   LABOUR   OF   CHILDREN. 


BY  our  existing  law  the  minimum  age  for  child-labour  is  ten. 
The  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  contained  no  new  provision  as  to  the  a^  at  which  cbildren 
may  be  employed  in  factories  and  workshops.  This  omission,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  and  oat  of  Parliament  in  the 
last  years,  and  especially  as  we  shall  see  in  the  International  Labour 
Conference  in  Berlin,  is  strange,  and,  except  upon  one  inadeouato 
supposition,  nnintelligibld.  | 

From  the  International  Congress  in  Berlin  Sir  John  Gorst«  writing 
to  Lord  SaUsbur^^  on  the  18th  of  March  last  year,  says: 

**The  Third  Comniinsion  discussed  the  age  for  the  iid mission  of  children 
to  work  in  factories,  and  pa-ised  a  I'eaolution  for  an  absolute  limit  of  twelve 
years  by  the  following  eight  votes  in  it«  favour,  namely—Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France »  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland," 

**  There  were  no  votes  against  this  resolution,  but  Englantl,  8pain,  and 
Italy  abstained  from  voting." 

**  We  are  all  (inchiding  our  experts)  in  favour  of  the  above  prof>oMtion, 
and  should  be  gluil  to  receive  instructions  as  to  whether  we  may  support  it 
in  plenary  conference/'  * 

On  March  20  Lord  Salisbury  replied : 

"  I  approve  the  coui-se  proposed  in  First  and  Third  Commissiona,  Our 
intentions  apprehended  rightly.     To-day's  post-  takes  instructions,**  f 

On  March  2 1  Sir  John  Gorst  writes  again  as  follows  : 

**  We  understand  that  we  have  your  Lordship  s  authority  to  accent  to  the 
following  pro|K3sals,  which  are  in  advance  of  our  present  law  : 

(a)  Raising  the  minimum  age  of  child  labour  to  twelve  yeai^, 

(6)  Raising  the  minimum  age  of  underground  labour  in  mines  to 

fourteen  yeai-s, 
(c)  Providing  four  weeks'  cessation  from  laboui*  for  a  woman  that  hu 
been  confined/'  J 

«  Correspondence  rcBpecting  the  International  Labour  Coolereiuse  at  Berlin,  fNrsMatvi 
to  Parliament  Jane  189U,  p>  1 L  t  I6id.  *  ^^*  P*  ^^ 
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On  March  26  Lord  Salisbury  replies : 

'•  Your  attitude  approved.  You  may  assent  to  three  proposals  mentioned 
«t  the  close  of  your  despatch  of  24th  instant,"  ♦ 

With  these  repeated  and  explicit  declarations  of  the  Prime  Miniater 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Government  Bill  should  omit  all 
reference  to  a  question  ao  vital  as  the  tniDimutn  age  at  which  chUdren 
should  be  employed,  at  least  in  factories  and  workahopa. 

In  order  to  supply  this  signal  omiasion,  when  the  Bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Grand  Committee,  Mr*  Sydney  Buxton  proposed 
the  insertion  of  the  following  very  temperate  provision,  making  full 
allowance  for  possible  inconvenience  in  supplying  hands : 

"Cki  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  1893  no  child  under  the  age  of 
II  yeai^s,  and  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  1894  no  child  under  the 
iige  of  12  years  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop;  and,  except  ra 
lhei*ein  provided,  any  parent  causing  or  permitting  his  or  her  child  to  he 
employed  in  conti*avention  of  this  section  for  hire^  andany  jwrson  employing 
auch  child  for  hire  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour/' 

Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  was  rejected  by  20  votes  to  23. 

On  this  disastrous  result  we  will  make  only  three  remarks: 

1,  If  the  Government  Bill  shall  pass  in  its  present  state  we  shall 
have  departed  from  our  express  assent  given  at  the  International 
Conference  at  Berlin.  We  shall  then  have  placed  ourselves  on  a  lower 
level  than  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland;  and  taken  our  place  on  the  same  level 
with  Spain  and  Italy,  which,  after  all  allowance  made  for  their  southern 
climate,  are  no  examples  for  the  greatest  and  most  advanced  industrial 
people  of  the  worli  The  comments  of  the  other  European  Powers 
on  this  act  of  the  English  Government  will  certainly  not  gratify  either 
our  self-love  or  our  self-respect.  Moreover,  there  is  an  ominous 
sentence  in  Sir  John  Gorst  s  letter  of  March  24.  in  which  he  says : 
We  *'  support  all  the  resolutions  of  the  various  Commissions,  so  far  as 
they  are  in  accordance  with  existing  English  law.  Where  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commissions  do  not  come  up  to  the  existing  law  we  pro- 
poae  to  call  the  notice  of  the  Conferences  thereto,  and  to  recommend 
our  system  for  their  adoption/*  f 

This  would  seem  to  say  that  it  is  we  who  teach  the  nations  how  to 

live,  and  how  to  legislate.     If  so,  the    rejection  of    Mr,   BuxtonV 

amendment  is  a  mournful  abdication  of  our  high  estate.      Of  all  the 

chief  European  nations  we  should  be  conspicuously  the  last,  for  when 

England  is  in  question  neither  Italy  or  Spain  can  count.       We  have 

great  reason  to  fear  that  this  failure  in  high  legislative  wisdom  will 

seriously  strengthen  the  opposition  in  foreign  countries  to  their  actual 

jttst  and  humane  legislation  in  behalf  of  childhood. 

•  Correspondence  rwrpectlngr  tlie  International  Labour  Conference  at  Berlin,  presented 
lo  Fftrliament  June  J 890.  p.  31. 
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2.  Another  obvious  remark  to  be  made  is  this,  there  is  no  surer  test 
of  the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the  way  in  which  parents  and  legis- 
lators treat  the  children  of  the  land.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  how  the  ©ftbrts  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  hindered 
and  sometimes  defeated  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  prophesied 
with  the  confidence  of  plenary  inspiration  that  the  prohibition  to  em* 
ploy  children,  and  often  mere  infants,  in  factories  where  the  filamenta 

^and  (luff  of  cotton  caused  rapid  disease  and  death,  would  paralyse  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  England,  will  look  on  now  with  impatient 
Borrow  at  any  legislation  which  shall  not  at  once  raise  the  minimura 
age  for  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  workshops  to  the 
age  of  twelve  at  least.  It  is  more  than  vain  to  talk  about  the  claim 
of  parents  to  profit  by  the  wages  of  their  children.  Their  children 
are  not  chattels,  but  human  beings  with  rights  of  their  own,  which  no 
parents  for  their  own  pleasures  or  uses  may  violate.  And  if  parents 
fail  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  children,  the  Commonwealtlx  is  bound 
to  do  so.  This  opens  a  large  subject  on  which  we  need  not  enter  fur* 
ther  now,  for  the  revelations  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Children  from  Cruelty  have  already  humbled  us  in  the  light  of 
civilisation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  vindicated  both  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  the  English  race. 

3,  A  last  and  obvious  reflection  is  this ;  If  you  wish  to  bury  an 
urgent  duty,  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  and  strongly  report  upon 
our  obligations  in  a  Blue  Book.  The  late  Commission  on  Education 
reported  unanimously  that  the  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
children  should  be  raised  from  ten  to  eleven,*  A  large  number 
of  the  members,  probably  a  majority,  would  have  voted  the  minimum 
age  twelve ;  but,  and  in  the  face  of  this,  the  new  Factory  Bill  omits 
the  whole  question,  and  a  majority  of  the  Grand  Committee  rejects 
Mr.  Buxton 8  very  guarded  and  temperate. amendment* 

There  is  no  need  now  for  the  repetition  of  facts  which  are  self- 
evident.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  years  of  childhood  up  to 
twelve  at  least  are  without  price  to  children,  and  the  loss  of  them 
can  never  be  recovered.  It  is  a  wrong  and  a  robbery  to  deprive  our 
children  of  the  full  period  needed  for  their  education — ^that  is,  not  onlyj 
for  their  intellectual  instruction,  but  for  the  moral  formation  of  thei* 
character.  Much  evidence  was  laid  before  the  Education  CommissioQ 
to  show  that  the  half-time  system  is  an  ill-advised  compromise*  I| 
hinders  the  solid  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  effaces  much  that 
been  already  learnt.  And  worse'  than  this,  it  is  not  onl^'  hurtful  to 
the  children  one  by  one,  but  it  seriously  aiiects  the  discipline  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  school  to  which  they  return.  The  half-timers 
come  back  with  the  habit  of  liberty  that  they  have  learned  in  factories 
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and  workshops — a  liberty  given  to  them  before  they  know  how  to  use 
it — ^to  the  disturbance  of  the  order  and  conduct  of  the  school. 

When  the  Bill  for  factories  and  workshops  reaches  the  stage  of 
Report  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Buxton  will  once  more  have 
opportunity  to  propose  his  amendment,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  think 
it  possible  that  a  proposal  so  vital  to  our  children,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  can  be  again  rejected. 
Surely  our  faith  is  pledged  to  the  International  Labour  Conference  in 
Berlin,  and  to  our  own  dignity  as  the  first  industrial  Power  of  the 
world. 

Henry  Edwabd  Card.  Manning. 
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William  Houldsworth  then  proposed  the  additioD  of  a  similar  clauae, 
but  dealing  only  with  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  making  the  latter  age  the  commencing  limit  of  half-time.  This 
was  rejected  by  27  to  22.  Mr.  Buxton  then  proposed  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  should  be  employed  unless  it  had  passed 
the  Fifth  Standard,  or  such  higher  Standard  as  might  for  the  time 
being  be  in  force  under  the  by-law  of  the  local  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  proposal  by  a  much  larger  majority,  and  there  for 
the  present  the  matter  rests. 

Whether  the  House  can  be  indaced  to  go  back  upon  the  Report,  and 
to  insert  in  the  Bill  one  or  other  of  the  rejected  clauses,  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  venture  to  hope  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconsideration  of  the  question,  and  that  it  will  succeed.  The  Stand- 
ing Committees  are  composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  hon.  members  who 
liave  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  class  of  Bills 
with  which  they  will  have  to  deal,  or  who  represent  constituenciefl 
more  especially  interested  in  them.  This  is  a  wise  arrangement,  and 
the  results  are  beneficial.  But  there  are  some  questions  on  which  mere 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  Sympathy  is  wanted  as  well,  together 
with  a  clear  discernment  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  moral  interests 
involved.  We  have  long  heard  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  power 
may  fee  the  very  thing  that  needs  softening  or  moderating  or  turning 
in  a  right  direction.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  may  be 
trusted  in  everything  that  relates  to  trade,  but  in  things  that  relate 
to  education,  physical  well-being,  the  good  of  families,  and  the  welfare 
of  society,  a  tribunal  constituted  on  a  wider  basis  may  be  desirable. 
The  question  of  half-timers  is  just  one  of  those  on  which  an  appeal 
may  fairly  be  made  to  the  House,  since  it  has  to  do  with  sectional  in- 
tereetSt  and  sectional  interests  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  community.  Factor}'  children  have  long  since  been  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  found  ne^ 
cessary  to  defend  them  against  the  indifference  of  employers  who  are 
willing  to  take  what  suits  them  when  it  is  offered,  and  against  the 
short-sighted  eagerness  of  parents  to  make  a  premature  profit  out  of 
their  offspring.  If  the  Factory  Bills  which  have  been  before  Parlia- 
ment at  various  times  for  the  last  forty  years  had  been  doomed  to  await 
their  fiat  from  a  Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  it  is  possible  that  very 
few  of  them  would  have  found  their  way  to  the  Statute  Book.  The 
Bouse  of  Commons  as  a  whole  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding upon  such  questions,  and  either  now  in  connection  with  the 
Factoiy  and  Workshops  Bill,  or  at  an  early  period  by  a  more  general 
measure^  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  asked  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  claims  of  the  half-timers. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  welfare  of  the  children 
themselves.     They  belong  to  their  parents,  but  t'hey  also  belong  to 
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the  nation.  In  a  few  years  they  will  enter  into  the  material 
which  adult  society  is  made,  and  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
a  damaged  article.  The  nation  has  recognised  its  interest  aa  well  as 
its  obligations  by  devoting  millions  of  money  every  year  to  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  aiid  it  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  benefit  is  derived  from  the  outlay.  Those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Bnxton  contend  that  ten  years  of  age  is  too  soon  to 
send  a  child  to  work  at  a  factory  nnder  the  half-time  system.  This 
division  of  time  between  labour  and  learning  seems  nice  in  theory. 
It  lends  itself  to  the  idea  that  some  sort  of  manual  instruction  should 
be  given  to  children  from  very  early  years.  Mr.  Matthews  tells  na 
that  the  work  is  light,  and  the  imagination^  which  is  often  optimkt, 
readily  pictures  the  children  running  blithely  from  the  spindle  to  the 
desk.  But  the  reality  does  not  quite  correspond  to  this  idyllic  con- 
ception. The  half-timer  works  six  hours  a  day.  He  haa  to  be  in 
the  factory  in  the  morning  when  the  clock  strikes  six.  To  do  this 
he  must  be  op  at  half-past  five,  for  he  may  live  a  mile  away,  though 
the  average  distance  is  perhaps  less.  His  first  spall  of  work  is  from 
six  to  eight,  when  there  is  a  break  of  half  an  hour  for  breakjast. 
The  interval  is  too  short  to  allow  him  to  go  home  for  the  naeal,  and 
he  has  probably  brought  it  with  him.  At  half-past  eight  he  b^ins 
work  again,  and  goes  on  till  half-past  twelve.  His  half-time  is  now 
finished  j  he  goes  home  to  dinner,  and  is  at  school  by  two  o'clock, 
where  he  remains  till  half-past  four.  This  is  his  half-time  at  school. 
He  has  worked  six  hours,  and  has  spent  two  hours  and  a  half  at  hi» 
lessons.  After  tea  he  has  to  prepare  his  leesons  for  the  next  daj 
with  the  visit  of  the  Inspector  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he  may  1 
-of  going  to  bed. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  work  at 
factory  is  light.  There  are  no  heavy  bnrdens  to  be  carried.  Ha 
any  muscular  exertion  is  required.  The  business  of  the  half-tixiiar' 
is  to  piece  together  the  ends  of  the  thread  when  it  happens  to  break 
in  the  process  of  spinning.  The  machine  at  which  he  works  is  the 
spinning  mule.  One  part  of  it  is  a  eort  of  travelling  frame  which 
advances  a  distance  of  63  inches  from  the  fixed  part  of  the, 
machine,  the  thread  being  spun  as  it  advances,  and  then  retij 
the  thread  then  being  wound  round  the  spindle.  The  mule 
pletes  three  and  a  half  such  motions  per  minute^that  is,  three 
a  half  times  12 G  inches.  The  piecer  follows  the  travelling  fraiai 
to  and  fro,  bending  over  it  with  searching  eyes  to  discover  where  a 
thread  is  broken,  and  then,  with  what  seems  like  a  mere  touch  of  the^ 
finger,  the  ends  are  joined  together.  He  cannot  relax  his  Tigila 
for  a  moment ;  his  eyes  and  hands  and  feet  are  incessantly  en| 
and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  six  hours  he  haa  walked 
miles  and  a  half.     A  mule  contains  050  spindles,  and  of  ootirse 
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many  threads.     These   are  all  under  his  inspection,  and  he  must 


work 


number   of 


I 


• 


I 


emittingly  to  keep  pace  with  the  average 
bfeakftges.  The  rooms  in  which  the  piecers  work  are  loftier  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  there  is  plenty  of  air ;  but  the  temperature 
is  high — from  80°  to  90*^.  The  piecer  works  in  his  shirt.  He 
may  not  feel  the  heat  as  one  would  who  is  unaccustomed  to  it,  but 
he  nevertheless  perspires.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  yet  of  some 
sanitary  consequence.  His  garments  are  not  saturated »  but  they 
have  a  warm  dampness  about  them  which  may  tarn  to  a  clinging 
chilliness  in  the  cooler  atmosphere  outside*  A  run  home  is  the  best 
thing*  and  then  a  corner  by  the  fire,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  change 
of  clothes.  Without  such  precautions  there  must  always  be  some 
danger  to  health.  There  may  be  some,  perhaps,  in  the  transition 
from  walking  all  morning  in  a  temperature  of  90**  to  sitting  still  all 
afternoon,  with  the  clothes  unchanged,  in  a  room  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  twenty  or  'thirty  degrees  lower.  $ 

All  this  is  a  rather  stiff  dose  of  work  and  learning  for  a  child  of 
ten.  Mr,  Buxton  would  have  us  defer  it  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
make  twelve  the  starting-point  for  half-time.  That  the  children's 
interests,  physical  and  intellectual,  present  and  future,  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  change  can  hardly  be  doubted*  The  only  consideration 
that  can  make  us  hesitate  is  the  loss  to  the  parents  of  the  child^s 
wages.  Mr.  Matthews  puts  the  total  amount  earned  by  half-timers 
between  ten  and  twelve,  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  at 
£5500  a  week  or  £278,000  a  year,  which,  divided  among  the  39,000 
who  are  employed  in  the  three  counties,  is  something  less  than  three 
shillings  a  week  per  child.  Sir  W,  Houldsworth  thinks  that  children 
between  ten  and  eleven  cannot  earn  much  more  than  two  shillings. 
In  Oldham,  the  great  centre  of  cotton* spinning,  where  more  cotton  is 
spun  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  world,  the  earnings  of  children 
between  the  given  ages  are  higher,  A  *'  little  *'  piecer  on  full  time 
will  earn  ten  shillings  or  eleven  shillings  a  week.  This  will  of  course 
be  divided  between  two  half-timers,  one  of  whom  may  get  five 
shillings  and  the  other  four,  the  immediate  employer,  perhaps, 
keeping  the  balance  as  a  teaching  fee.  The  factory-owner  has 
but  little  concern  in  the  matter.  The  minder  of  the  mule  is  the 
actual  employer  of  the  children.  He  employs  a  "  big  "  piecer  and  a 
**  little  '*  piecer,  the  little  piecers  being  the  half-timers.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  he  is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  hanks  he  has  pro- 
duced ;  out  of  this  sum  he  pays  his  piecers,  and  the  rest,  from  32^.  to 
40«.,  is  his  wages*  There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  inveigh  against 
the  greed  of  Lancashire  employers.  It  is  solely  a  question  for  the 
mindersi  or  head  workmen.  They  no  doubt  like  to  pay  as  little  as 
they  can  for  the  services  of  the  children,  and  if  those  between  the 
of  ten  and  twelve  were  cut  oS^  the  supply  of  child-labour  would 
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be  sensibly  reduced.  But  for  this  consideratioii  they  would  not  caie 
much  for  half-timers,  who  are  apt  to  give  trouble,  and  whose  labour 
is  not  continuous.  Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Shaw  Lef  evre  and  Mr. 
Maclean  have  said  of  the  opinions  of  their  factory  constituents,  there 
is  not  much  doubt  that  the  minders  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  the 
change.  The  parents  would  of  course  have  to  lose  the  child's  wagea 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Except  in  rare  and  extreme  cases,  this  would 
involve  no  great  hardship,  while  it  woiild  be  borne  for  their  children's 
benefit,  and  ultimately  for  their  own.  It  is  now  certain  that,  what- 
ever Government  may  be  in  power,  school-fees  will  soon  be  abolished. 
The  remission  in  point  of  money  will  be  no  equivalent  to  the  parents 
for  the  loss  of  their  children's  wages,  but  it  shows  an  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation  which,  for  reasons  which  should  ba 
of  overwhelming  force  with  them,  they  may  be  expected  to  share.  It 
will  be  of  good  omen  if  the  sacrifice  exacted  should  tend  to  foster  a 
worthier  ideal  of  parental  duty. 

The  Gk>vemment  ought  to  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  Mr. 
Buxton's  clause  as  their  own.  The  British  representatives  at  tha 
Berlin  Labour  Conference,  with  the  sanction  and  subsequent  aj>praval 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  voted  for  the  proposal  that  children  should  not 
begin  work  before  the  age  of  twelve.  **  The  limit  of  twelve  years," 
said  Sir  John  Gorst,  '^  has  been  specially  adopted  by  the  Conference 
in  consideration  of  the  demands  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  children.  It  is  specially  because  lesser  restrictions 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  necessary  primary  instruction,  nor  for 
the  making  of  good  citizens,  that  these  first  years  of  life  should  be 
consecrated  to  education."  And  then  he  added,  in  conclusion :  "  We 
can  pledge  ourselves  for  Great  Britain  that  our  Government,  faithful 
to  its  action  in  the  past,  will  conform  resolutely  in  the  future,  if  it 
does  not  even  go  beyond  them,  to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 
Conference."  It  is  now.  for  the  Government  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  it  gave  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Henry  Dunckley. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  said  in  favour  of  divorce  extension,  it 
appears  to  be  nniversaUy  conceded  that  in  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  America,  or  several  of  its  States  and  Territories,  there  is  a 
latitudinarianism  in  the  laws  on  that  subject  and  a  laxity  in  their 
administration,  fatal  eventually  to  the  institution  of  marriage; 
whether  we  regard  alone  its  holy  charact-erj  or  the  mutual  obligations, 
religious  and  moral^  which  it  imposes.  It  is  not  denied  that  on  the 
observance  of  these  depend  the  ties  which  bind  families  together,  and 
sustain  the  social  fabric.  The  question  for  solution,  therefore,  has 
been  for  those  peoples,  as  for  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  more  recently  has  arisen  in  our  Australian  colonies,  when  and 
under  what  circumstances,  if  at  all,  dissolution  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract shall  by  law  be  allowed,  in  case  of  the  violation,  more  or  less 
gross,  of  these  obligations.  To  aid  in  that  solution,  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Dike,  LL.D.,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Divorce  Reform  League  of 
America,  proposed,  through  the  North  Amcncan  He  vie  w,  four  questions, 
to  be  answered  by  persons  eminent  in  character  aud  position,  of  known 
antagonistic  views.  In  reply  to  this  invitation,  there  was  sent  to  that 
periodical  in  December  last,  by — ^among  other  distinguished  respondents 
— the  venerable  scholar  and  statesman,  iir.  Gladstone,  a  contribution 
eminently  characteristic,  upon  which  the  writer  of  this  article,  an 
Aasti^ian  legislator,  desires  to  offer  some  comments. 

The  questions  submitted  by  Dr.  Dike  were  four — (1)  Whether 
divorce  ought  to  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  ?  (2)  Whether 
divorced  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again  ?  (3)  What  would 
probably  be  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the  family  ? 
(4)  Is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  favourable  to  personal  purity, 
or  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  society  ? 
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Mr.  (Gladstone  commences  by  observing,  that  '*  The  fntare  of 
America,  in  its  highest  features,  vitally  depends  upon  the  incidents  of  j 
mailriage/*  that  **  The  solidity  and  health  of  the  social  body  depends^ 
upon  the  soundness  of  its  unit,''  and  that  **  That  unit  is  the  family.** 
These  propositions  may  safely  be  admitted,  without  touching  the 
qnestions  proposed •  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  inquire,  what 
are  not  only  the  legal,  but  the  actual  matter-of-fact,  incidents  of 
marriage ;  the  results  flowing  from  or  in  effect  traceable  to  them. 
Are  the  highest  interests  of  this  unit,  for  example,  or  of  society, 
sabmerged  or  promoted,  where  the  father  is  an  habitual  drunkard  or 
criminal,  or  *both  criminal  and  drunkard,  brutal  in  conduct  and 
infamous  in  speech — cme,  perhaps,  who  has,  after  years  of  inHicted 
cruelty  on  his  wife,  attempted  her  murder — are  those  inter^ts 
advanced  by  retaining  the  ruffian  in  his  position  in  the  family  ?  And 
if  not,  are  they  promoted  (supposing  that  in  the  cases  put  judicial 
separation  would  be  attainable)  by  aentencing  the  innocent  wife, 
equally  with  the  father,  to  life-long  temptations  to  vice,  with  the  evib 
and  crimes  attendant  on  concubinage  and  illegitimacy^  and  the  im- 
possibility of  retrieval  in  a  second  married  life  ?  The  home  may 
equally  be  desecrated,  and  family  life  rendered  hopeless,  by  a  drunken 
or  dissolute  wife.  la  it  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  that  she  should  still  preside  over  tbem,  or  retain 
the  wifely  name  ?  Again,  there  are  often  occurring  cases  of  cruel, 
persistent,  heartless  desertion  ;  either  by  wife  or  husband.  Can  the 
social  body  be  healthy,  or  its  units  truly  said  to  be  sound,  in  which 
homes  are  destroyed  by  incidents  such  as  these  ;  virtually  remedile^ 
by  law,  unless  we  are  content  to  call  that  a  remedy  which  Indissola* 
bility  provides  ?  But  these  were  in  effect  the  questions  to  be 
answered  ;  and  except  by  inference  from  texts,  themselves  of  con- 
troverted application  and  nieauiug,  the  distinguished  respondent  has 
not  answered  them.  On  those  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  relies  for  the  con- 
clusion that  divorce  is  scripturally  unlawful  ;  but  as  to  the  rt  ': 
the  dogma,  or  its  alternative,  the  separation  of  the  parties,  he  i^ 
He  notices  iocidentally  the  snbject  of  jactitation,  or  nnllity  of 
marriage ;  cases  where  there  has  in  fact  been  a  solemn  contract  i 
union,  but  where  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  Church,  invoked  only  at  1 
will  of  the  parties,  or  one  of  them— and  in  unscrupulous  times  mad^ 
the  easy  road  to  divorce— holds  it  to  be  invalid.  But  with 
topics  we  have  at  present  no  concern. 

The  practical  annihilation  of  marriage  by  separation  of  the  parties 
merely,  was  invented  originally  by  monks  and  canonists  ;  but  ilr* 
Gladstone  holds  that  it  is  that  alone  to  which  the  passages  in 
St.  Matthew  (iifth  and  nineteenth  chapters)  respecting  *«  putting 
away  "  apply.  He  observes,  that  in  the  thirty-second  verse  of  tht 
former,  the  word  *'  divorced  *'  in  our  ordinary  version  is   changed 
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the  worda  **  put  away  *'  in  the  Revised  Version*  I  am  unable  to  discover 
for  what  purpose  that  observation  was  made*  The  probability  is, 
simply,  that  the  revisers  adopted  in  that  verse  the  words  *'  put  away  *' 
for  uniformity  s  sake  alone.  In  every  other  place  where  the  separation 
of  married  persons  is  spoken  of,  the  words  used  are  **  put  away.*' 
They  are  the  same  in  the  two  other  Gospels,  in  our  own  and  in  the 
Douay  Bible.  It  tnay  be  added  ^  that  neither  in  that  nor  in  the 
Revised  Version  is  there  any  variation  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
subject,  except  such  as  are  mere  diflferences  of  expressioo*  BiJl  of 
divorcement  occurs,  for  example,  instead  of  writing  of  divorcement. 
For  **  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  "  in  the  Anglican »  the  words  are 
**  the  twain  shall  be  in  one  fleah  "  in  the  Bouay  ^'erBion  (Matt,  xix,) ; 
and  instead  of  **  all  men  cannot  receive  this  saying"  (in  oiir  versionX 
the  words  are,  *'  all  receive  not  this  word."  Mr,  Gladstone,  referring 
to  the  Greek  particle,  draws  a  distinction  between  the  detinite 
words,  '*  The  woman  put  away/*  and  the  indefinite,  '^  any  woman  put 
away/*  But  the  verses  in  each  Gospel  refer  not  to  the  case  of  any 
particular  woman,  but  speak  of  women  (indeEniteJy)  put  away.  The 
distinction  drawn,  therefore,  is,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand  (may  I  be 
pardoned  for  so  saying),  without  meaning. 

Bat  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Gladstone  maintain  that  the  words 
*'  put  away,"  in  St.  Matthew^  mean  separation  only,  and  not  absolute 
divorce  ?  He  says  that  the  word  '*  divorced,"  changed  in  the  Revised 
Version  to  **  put  away/*  was  (or,  as  he  expresses  himst^lf,  was 
**  apparently  ")  employed  in  the  sense  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board 
only.  And  then  he  assumes  that  this  minor  species  or  degree  was  the 
one  proposed  in  the  magazine  for  discussion*  *' The  question  now 
before  me/'  he  says,  **  appears  to  speak  of  a  severance  which  does  not 
annul  the  contract  of  marriage,  nor  release  the  party  from  its  obliga- 
tionSr  but  which,  conditionally,  and  for  certain  grave  causes,  suspends 
beir  operation  in  vital  points/'  Mr.  Gladstone  is  *'  not  prepared  to 
question  in  any  manner  the  concession  which  the  law  of  the  Church 
makes  in  this  respect  to  the  necessities  and  infirmities  of  human 
nature/*  This  is  very  good  of  Mr,  Gladstone;  but  we  Protestants 
should  have  been  better  satisfied  had  the  so-called  concession  been 
that  of  the  Saviour,  or  meDtioned  in  Scripture.  And  I  think  it 
possible  to  demonstrate,  that  in  adopting  this  limited  conBtruction, 
the  great  commentator  is  mistaken »  The  law  or  concession  spoken  nf, 
separation  from  bed  and  board,  is  said  by  Mr.  (.Gladstone  to  be 
**  apparently  with  the  direct  authority  of  St.  Paul/'  But  the  passages 
cited  (I  Cor*  vii.  10,  11)  by  no  means  support  the  suggestion,  A 
command  is  there  given  to  the  wife  not  to  depart  from  her  husband  ; 
but  if  she  does  depart  she  must  remain  unmarried.  And  the  husband 
ia  not  to  pat  away  his  wife.  This  is  all  that  is  said.  The  succeeding 
veraes  are  as  little  to  the  purpose.     They  relate  in  terms  (ver.  12-ir>) 
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to  the  departing  of  either  wife  or  htisband,  being  an  unbeliever. 
In  that  case,  the  believing  spouse  is  said  to  be  **  not  under  bondage." 
That  can  only  mean  that  the  marriage  is  at  an  end.  By  what 
process  of  induction  these  sis  verses,  or  any  of  them,  can  be  converted 
into  a  recognition  of  the  Church  system  of  bed  and  board  separations, 
with  its  obvious  evils — the  marriage  still  remaining — one  is  greatly 
puzzled  to  conjecture.  Our  Lord,  in  each  of  the  conversations  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xix.  7,  and  Mark  x.  3),  referred  to  the  law 
in  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  1.  2)  announced  by  Moses,  authorising  the 
husband,  where  the  wife  *^  finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes,"  to  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement  J  and  send  her  away.  It  is  immediately  added,  that 
"  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another 
man's  wife  "  Such  is  the  Anglican  rendering.  In  the  Douay  Version 
the  words  of  permission  expressly  given  are  not  found  ;  but  those 
which  follow,  "  And  when  she  is  departed  and  marrieth  another 
husband,*'  show  equally  the  woman's  right.  Such  was  unquestionably 
the  law  to  which  the  Pharisees  appealed,  when  interrogatiog  the 
Saviour  as  to  the  right  supposed  to  be  their  own.  And  of  this  law 
Christ  undoubtedly  spoke,  in  St,  Mark^s  Gospel  and  St.  Matthew's 
alike,  when  he  asked,  What  did  Moses  command  you  ?  But  that  law, 
as  we  have  seen,  using  the  words  *'  put  away  *'  only,  meant  absolute 
release  from  the  marriage  tie ;  with  the  resulting  mutual  right 
(certainly  to  the  wife)  of  re- marriage.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr, 
Gladstone's  restriction  of  Our  Lord's  words,  in  the  excepted  case 
mentioned  by  St,  Matthew,  to  separation  merely  of  the  man  and  wife 
from  bed  and  board,  does  seem  a  very  strange  one.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Jews  had  ever  heard  of  that  kind  of  putting  away. 
Is  Mr.  Gladstone's  construction,  with  the  authoritative  exclusion  of  a 
divorced  wife  (but  not  her  husband)  from  re- marriage,  a  dogma  also  of 
the  Church  ? 

Let  us  examine  his  contention  a  little  further.  It  will  hardly  be 
maintained  that  the  phrase  ^*  put  away "  in  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Lukej  has  not  in  each  the  same  meaning.  But  if  so,  since  **  putting 
away  "  in  St.  Matthew  means,  by  the  hypothesis,  judicial  separation 
only — a  severance  which  suspends  the  marital  obligations  but  does 
not  release  them — it  follows  that  **  putting  away "  in  the  other 
Gospels  alike  means  a  suspended  operation  only.  That  limited 
degree  of  divorce,  consequently,  is  in  them  equally  forbidden  ;  and, 
according  to  those  Gospels,  in  all  cases.  In  other  words,  nnless 
*  *  putting  away  "  means  one  thing  in  Matthew,  but  another  thing  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  Mr.  Gladstone  being 
the  interpreter,  that  judicial  separation  equally  with  divorce  proper  is 
forbidden  by  our  Saviour.  Yet,  for  a  score  of  causes,  the  Church  of 
Borne,  followed  by  that  of  England,  has  sanctioned  and  decreed 
nevertheless  that  same  forbidden  putting  away.     But  the  dilemma  la 
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that  of  indxssol ability  alone.  The  natural  and  right  interpretation  ia 
in  each  case  the  same.  The  **  putting  away "  of  the  wife  meant 
divorce,  followed  by  the  right  of  re-marriage.  Separation,  with  the 
bond  of  marriage  remaining,  was  nnknown.     As  a  measure  of  pro- 

^ taction,  or  possibly  of  punishment,  its  value  may  perhaps  not  be 
disputed ;  but  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are  too  obvious  to  be  denied ; 
P^id,  if  sanctioned  in  Scripture,  its  advocates  have  hitherto  failed  to 
adduce  the  authority. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  accepting  that  perilous  invention  as  a  substitute, 
maintains  that  **  according  to  the  laws  of  just  interpretation "  re- 
marriage—in effect  divorce  proper,  so  called  by  him — ^is  "  forbidden 
by  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,"  and  therefore  *'  not  admissible  under 
any  circumstances."  In  support  of  this  he  observes  that  '*  the 
declarations  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  vii.  10)  make  no  exception" — whether  for  the  cause  of 
foroication  or  any  other.  And  then  he  adds,  as  apparently  a  special 
H  prohibition  applied  to  women,  that  *'  the  language  of  St,  Matthew 
I  prohibits  absolutely  the  re -marriage  of  a  woman  divorced  or  put 
B  away.*'  He  says  that  the  laws  both  of  the  Latin  and  Anglican 
Churches  "  from  time  immemorial  have  never  allowed  re-marriage." 
The  remarkable  fact  is  noticed,  parenthetically,  that  **  divorce  with 
liberty  to  re-marry  was  included  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Eccle- 
siasticarum  under  Edward  VI/*  Bat^  ho  observes,  **  that  Code 
never  received  sanction — in  all  likelihood  it  was  disapproved  by 
Queen  Eliisabeth  and  her  advisers."  Now,  what  were  the  opinions 
and  conclusions  on  this  great  question  of  the  very  eminent  and 
learned  men,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen,  the  most  trusted  of  their 
time,  who  framed  the  Code  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  summarily  disposes 
of ;  and  how  and  for  what  purposes  were  they  appointed  ? 

By  the  authority  of  a  Statute  passed  in  Edward's  third  year,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  issaed  to  thirty-two  persons,  half  f>eing  clerical 
and  half  lay,  by  whom  the  whole  body  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws  was  to 
be  re-arranged  and  revised.  The  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  special  examination,  were  divided  into  groups  of  eight ;  and  the 
labours  of  the  entire  body  when  completed  were  finally  revised  and 
settled  by  one  body  of  eight  selected  from  among  them.  Among 
the  thirty-two  were  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Iifttimer;  Peter  itartyr,  Judge  Hales,*  Scory,  Coverdale,  and  others  of 
note  5  doctors  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  also  Common  Law  lawyers,  being 
included  in  the  list.  By  those  distinguished  persons,  thus  acting 
under  Parliamentary  and  Episcopal  sanction,  it  was  finally  resolved 
that   Scripture  forbade  not  divorce  or    re-marriage,   for   grave  and 


*  Sir  Jumes  Hales,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Benchf  ever  to  be 
reverenced,  em  the  one  who  refused  to  concur  ia  the  measures  t&ken  to  exclude  Marj, 
the  Inglil  heir,  from  the  throne. 
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weighty  causes,  equally  with  unfaithfulness.  Especially  they  held 
that  it  was  lawful  for  desertioOj  persisted  in  for  years,  for  gross  cases 
of  hatreds  (mimicUm  mpitales),  indicated  by  cruel  actions  of  one 
spouse  against  the  other,  or  by  continued  and  probably  incurable 
bitterness,  in  deeds  or  words,  apparently  unrestrainable.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  incompatibility  of  temper  was  included  as  a 
justifiable  cause  of  divorce ;  but  the  clause  presumably  referred  to 
does  not,  I  submit,  sustain  the  imputation.  What  are  termed  jmrva^ 
conttniioncs  are  excluded,  unless  perpetually  and  finally  irreconcilable. 
But  these,  T  apprehend,  imply  a  degree  of  wretchedness,  fatal  to 
domestic  peace  and  to  the  home,  far  more  than  is  implied  by  mere 
incompatibility  of  temper.* 

Mr,  Gladstone  would  detract  from  the  value  of  that  code,  by 
observing  that  it  *^  never  received  ''  (I  presume  royal  or  legislative) 
"sanction."  But  the  code  was  twice  before  Parliament  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  was  never  rejected.  It  was  a  code  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive character,  embracing,  and  intending  to  legislate  for,  the  entire 
range  of  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  law  and  religious  faith,  including 
the  sacraments,  heresies,  and  the  assembling  of  convocations,  down 
to  the  stibiect  of  wills  and  tithes.  It  can  excite  no  surprise,  that  so 
large  a  body  of  enactments  occupied  much  time  in  discussion,  and  was 
finally  dropped,  if  only  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Four  of  its  principal 
authors  had  been  burnt  alive  by  Queen  Mary  \  and  Elizabeth  and  her 
Ministers  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  detecting  and  meeting  the  con- 
spiracies and  movemeots  which  daily  threatened  aliJce  her  person  and 
her  throne.  But  the  perfected  work  remains,  and  the  nnrefuted 
conclusions  of  its  authors,  the  result  of  no  self-imposed  labour,  are 
before  ns.  Sanctioned  by  such  authority,  so  invoked ,  and  with  the 
sacred  writing  in  our  hands  given  to  be  read  by  all  men,  we  who 
believe  in  cjivorce  for  grave  causes  fatal  to  continued  union  may  be 
pardoned,  in  spite  of  denunciation  and  anathema,  for  preferring  the 
opinions  of  the  gifted  thirty- two,  to  dogmas  which  nearly  every 
Protestant  State  in  Europe  and  America  rejects,  and  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  and  of  mercy  to  the  wronged  and  helpless,  disavow. 

The  subject  of  marriage,  its  sacred  and  enduring  character,  not 
meant  for  time  only,  yet,  by  hatreds,  vice,  or  abandonment,  desecrated 
and  destroyed,  was  doubtless  among  the  most  important  of  the  snbjects 
wbich  those  great  men  were  commissioned  to  consider ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  thoy  approached  it  in  no  light  spirit.  They  were  met 
on  the  question  of  divorce,  or  putting  away,  by  difficulties,  not  only 
in  the  construction,  but  the  application  of  the  words  of  prohibition  in 
the  Gospels ;  and  they  were  startled   by  the  manifest  opposition  to 

*  The  invention  was  Dr.  TaDgard's— adopted  apparently  by  Mr.  Glads  tone  in  the 
dcbato  on  the  Mntriroonial  Caijses  Act  of  1867.  It  is  corrected  by  Mn  HaUam.  in  a 
note  to  p,  140  of  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Constitutioaai  History'^  (second  edition,}, 
referring  approiringly  to  the  Keformatio  Code. 
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I  each  other  of  the  texts,  as  there  recorded •  Liberally  taken,  they  are 
irreconcilable.  In  St*  Mark  and  St*  Lnke  divorce  is  forbidden  for 
whatever  c^use*  According  to  St.  Matthew,  twice  recorded,  it  is 
permitted  for  one.  Yet  there  must  be  some  way  of  agreement,  though 
we  may  not  all  be  able  to  discover  it.  The  words  of  a  Divine  law- 
giver cannot  present  a  hopeless  inconsistency.  What^  then,  was  the 
one  permitted  cause  ?  In  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Matthew,  the  only 
|L  cne  known  to  ns,  it  is  termed  porneia^  which  our  version  renders  as 
B  fornication,  and  the  Douay  version  as  adultery.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  used,  has  never  yet  been  settled  by  the 
learned ;  and^  as  I  underetand  him,  our  authorised  translation  is  not 

»  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  says  that  **  the  reservation  found  in 
St.  Matthew  is  reasonably  to  be  referred  only  to  the  special  law  of 
Moses,  or  what  is  here  termed  porneia"  But  the  justifying  cause  of 
a  Jewish  divorce — tlio  wife's  disfavour  in  her  husband*8  eyes — was  his 
**  finding  some  uncleanness  **  (or,  according  to  our  Revised  Version, 
''some  unseemly  thing'*)  in  her  (Deafc.  xxiv.).  But,  again,  what 
was  that  unseemly  thing?  It  had  evidently  become  a  matter  of 
controversy  among  the  Jews  :  whence  the  impression,  real  or  pre- 
tended, that  a  husband  could  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, in  his  eyes  a  sufficient  one.  What  in  Sfc.  Matthew's  original 
record  was  the  excepted  cause  we  know  not,  since  that  Gospel  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  entire  text  has  been  lost.  May  '*un- 
,  faithfulness'*  be  the  equivalent  rendering?  But  is  unfaithfulness  only 
B  of  one  kind  ?  May  not  persistent  drunkenness,  brutality,  or  desertion, 
W  with  the  utter  violation  of  every  other  marital  or  wifely  duty,  be  as 
complete  a  severance  of  married  life  as  adultery  ?  May  not  the  two 
narratives  of  Christ's  colloquy  with  the  Jews,  that  in  Matthew  and 
that  in  Mark,  be  in  fact  referable  to  the  same  one  occasion  ?  The 
account,  as  given  in  each,  corresponds  in  some  material  particulars. 
The  Pharisees  in  each  cume  to  Jesus  tempting  him  ;  they  quote  to  him 
If  OSes  ;  the  disciples  in  each  remonstrate,  or  specially  inquire,  as  to 
tis  judgment ;  but,  although  repeating  it,  Christ  says  (according  to 
[•St-  Matthew*8  version)  that  **  all  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save 
y  to  whom  it  is  given,**  adding  the  remarkable  words*  "  he  that  is 
to  receive  it  let  him  receive  it.'*  Is  such  the  language  of  pro- 
iibition,  either  absolute  or  qualified^  intended  as  a  law  for  all  nations, 
id  for  all  time  ?  One  remarkable  variation  between  the  two 
larrativea  will  have  been  noticed.  In  Matthew  the  question  is 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  to  put  away  a  wife  for  every  cause,  an  inquiry 
evidently  referring  to  the  Mosaic  rule,  and  excused  possibly  by 
^oabte  as  to  its  construction.  But,  according  to  St.  Mark,  the 
frjuestion  put  was  the  lawfulness  of  putting  away  in  any  case — an 
inqolry  scarcely  probable,  since  every  Israelite  knew  that  for  certain 
iuse&i  or  some  one  cause  of  disfavour,  the  law  clearly  gave  the  man 
vou  Lix.  3  a 
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that  right.  With  such  considerations  before  them,  would  the  Com* 
missioners  have  been  wrong  in  concluding  that  Christ's  answer  had 
reference  to  Jewish  law  alone,  and  was  meant  as  a  rule  for  the  Jews 
only  in  the  administering  of  that  law,  and  not  for  all  cases  and  other 
peoples  ?  If  the  suggestion  be  not  irreverent,  may  there  not  have 
been  some  error  in  transcription  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  narra- 
tives ?  We  know,  for  example,  with  respect  to  one  important 
passage  in  St.  Luke  (xri.  18)  occurring  twice  in  St.  Matthew  alsc^ 
(v.  and  xiz.),  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  sentence  in  our  Authorised 
Version  ia  '*  not  found  in  some  ancient  versions,"  notably,  it  seems, 
among  others,  in  that  called  the  Sinaitic  (see  Revised  Version,  in  note 
to  the  passage). 

How  far  the  decisions  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  may  have  been 
affected  by  considerations  saeh  as  those  here  adverted  to — or  by 
reference  to  decrees  of  the  early  Christian  Emperors,  and  tlie  opinion* 
of  ancient  Fathers  in  the  Church,  allowing  divorce  for  sundry  causes^ 
^^we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  they  could  have  had  no 
difficnlty  in  concluding^  that  our  Saviour's  words  related  only  to  wives 
or  husbands  still  retaining,  or  at  least  claiming  to  retain,  the  position 
as  well  as  the  name : — not  to  any  who,  by  gross  violation  of  every 
marital  or  wifely  duty,  had  abandoned  or  forfeited  every  such  right. 
How,  indeed,  could  the  forbidden  **  puttiog  away  *'  apply,  for  example, 
to  a  man  or  woman  already  so  separated — put  away  by  his  or  her 
own  act?  In  Scotland,  such  considerations  were  not  without  fmit. 
It  was  at  all  events  declared  in  157o  (one-and-twenty  years  after  the 
Reformatio  Code)^  by  her  Parliament  and  divines^  that  Christ*s  words 
did  not  preclude  divorce  for  desertion.  And  the  statute  passed  in 
that  year,  legalising  divorce  and  re-marriage  in  such  cases,  remaina 
the  approved  law  of  oor  sister  kingdom,  acted  on  to  this  day.  Yet, 
since  desertion  is  not  adultery,  Christ's  prohibition  is  obviously  equally 
violated  by  the  one  relaxation  as  by  the  other.  Since,  moreover,  the 
taking  of  oaths — the  swearing  on  any  occasion— is,  in  emphatic 
language,  in  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  forbidden,  equally  with 
putting  away,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  conceded  that  oaths  may  lawfully 
be  taken  when  enjoined  by  the  State,  the  thirty-two  doubtless  <x>n- 
cluded  that  the  like  rule  might,  for  grave  causes,  equally  be  applied 
to  divorce  :— causes  not  determined  by  suspicion  only,  or  by  caprice, 
but  by  a  constituted  and  cantionsly  inquiring  tribunaK  On  one 
subject,  indeed,  they  felt  themselves  on  immovable  ground.  They 
had  seen  in  operation  the  system  of  bed  and  boaid  separation  ;  and 
they  condemned  it,  on  grounds  dictated  equally  by  observation  and 
by  Scripture:—*'  Cum  a  sacris  Uteris  aliena  sit"  (says  the  Code),  *'et 
maximam  perversitatem  habeat,  et  malonam  sentinam  in  matrimonium 
coraportaverit."  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  referees ; 
overborne  hitherto  by  invented  canonical  law  too  strong  alike  for  the 
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Bible  and  the  logic  of  facta.  In  their  reference  here  to  Scripture, 
were  they  mifitaken  ?  If  man  and  wife  separation,  nnaccompanied  by 
divorce,  be  found  there,  the  passage  surely  can  be  produced. 

The  subject  remains,  of  the  alleged  exclusion — in  any  event — of  a 
divorced  wife  from  the  right  of  marriage.     In  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  right  is  specially  recognised,  while  the  divorcing 
husband's  right,  even  if  necessarily  inferred,  follows  by  inference  only. 
Now,   under  the   same    law,   w©    know  that   a    wife    could    divorce 
her  husband.     She  certainly,  up  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
12th   verse   of    Mark  x.   shows,   claimed   that    right;    the  divorcing 
party  being,  in  either  case  apparently,  sole  judge  of  the  cause,  with- 
out prescribed  investigation  or  appeal.     And  tliat    women  divorced 
or  divorcing  exercised   the   reciprocal  right  sufficiently  appears   (St. 
John   iv.   18)  by  the  instance  of  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well, 
still  I  assume  living  under   Mosaic  rule,  who  had   five   times   been 
married.     She  could   hardly  have  been  thus  often,   at  her  probable 
^e,  a  widow.     No  wonder  that  such  puttings  away  aa  these  were 
condemned.      I  ask^  assuming  that  (according  to  St,   Matthew)  the 
offence  or  cause  termed  **  pomeia  '*  is  a  permitted  ground  of  divorce, 
authorising  the  man's  re-marriage,  what  is  there  in  Scripture  denying 
in   that   case   the   same  right  to    a  divorced   or   divorcing  woman? 
Mr.  Gladstone  disposes  of  the  question  by  an  assertion.     He  says 
that  **the  language  of  St.    Matthew  prohibits  absolutely"  her  re- 
marriage.    But  his  reference  to  the  declarations  in  Mark  and  Luke 
(he  cites  also   St,    Paul,   1   Cor.   vii.    10)   is  scarcely  to  the  purpose. 
If  putting  away    be   forbidden    alike   to    both    wife    and    husband, 
according  to  those  Gospels,  it  is  of  course  forbidden  to  the  wife.     But,, 
if  permitted  in  an  excepted  case,  as  twice  stated  by  St.  Matthew,  is 
the  man  alone  there  allowed  re-marriage,  and  the  woman  excluded  r* 
If  so,   she   would  be  equally  excluded    in    every  case   allowed   by  a 
national  law.     The  Anglican  communion,  in  England  and  the  United 
States  alike,  holding  that  divorce  is  allowed  for  adultery  only,  refuses 
m    the  latter   to  recognise  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  permit 
divorce  for  other  causes  also.      And  the  Anglican  prelates,  in  their- 
recent  Lambeth  Conference,  while  resolving  to  refuse  the  rites  of  the 
Chorcb  to  a  divorced   adulterous  offender,   suggest  a  doubt  whether 
Oar  Lord  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  right  of  re-marriage  equally  to 
the  innocent  party. 

"What,  however,  in  Scripture  forbids  re-marriage  specially  in 
Ihe  case  of  a  divorced  woman  ?  The  exclusion  is  arrived  at  by 
separating  the  latter  portion  of  the  same  one  sentence  from  the 
Conner ;  and  thus  making  the  passage  read^  nnconnectedly,  as  if  it 
^ere  two.     The  explanation  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  here  is  the 


-proof.      In  Matthew  v.,  the  words  are  these:  **  Whosoever  shall  put 
^way  lus  wife,  saving  for  the   cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
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commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  diTorced  {or 
*  her  when  she  is  pxat  away ')  oommitteth  adultery:*     The  plain  and 
natural  meaning  of  this  is,  that  putting  away  a  wife  for  any  other 
than  the  excepted  cause  leaves  the  marriage  still  in  force*     It  there* 
fore  makes  her  {ix.,  on  marrying  again)  guilty  of  adultery ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  makes  the  new  husband  also  guilty«  for  he  allien 
himself  to  a  woman  still  continuing  married.     It  follows  that  the 
divorcing  husband  himself  would  by  re-marriage  be  equally  guilty  of 
adultery.      But  this   inevitable  inference,    although   supplied  in  tlia 
same  Gospel,   c.  xir.»   and  in  St.  Mark^  happens  to  be  in  the  fiftfc 
omitted-     Hence  in  part  the  conclusion,  so  strange  to  the  nnclerical 
mind,  tiat  re-raarriage  is  forbidden  to  the  divorced  or  divorcing  wonma 
alone.     In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  the  words  (includiugin 
terms  the  divorcing  man  equally)  are  the  same ;  the  whole  in  eadi 
place  occupying  the  same  one  verse.     In  St.  Mark  (verses  11  and  12) 
Ui6  words,  admitting  no  excepted  case,    speak  only  in   terms  of  the 
re-marriage   of  the  divorcing  parties.       In    St.   Luke  xvi.   18,    the 
words  (without  of  course  any  excepted  cause)    are  again  the  same  as 
in  Matthew.     All  of  them  are  in  one  verse  and  one  and  the  same 
sentence.    Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  long  instilled  and  accepted  dogma, 
that  to  this  day  the  cited  passages,  one  portion  divided  unnaturally 
from  the  other,  are  held   to  forbid  re* marriage  to  a  divorced  wif<? 
under  all  circumstances,  even  where  she  is  innocent  and  the  divoxw 
itself  is  unimpeachable.      Mr.  Gladstone,  holding  that  dogma,  appedB* 
to  have  the  sanction  of  many  among  the  distinguished  and  venefahb 
persons,  eminent  alike  by  character  and  position,  who  took  part  intiw 
Conference  at  Lambeth.      But  the  authority  to  which  he  appeals  can* 
tradicts  him.     With  the  deepest  respect  for  him  and  for  them  per- 
sonally,  I  therefore  reject  the  doctrine.   Above  all  do  I  protest  agaii*^ 
the  base  idea   that   a   divorced   wife,    cruelly   wronged   in   her  R^ 
marriage  by  brutality,  desertion,  or  crime,  is  tempted  to  contrac*^ 
'Second  by  passion  merely.     As  if  she  could  have  no  higher  and  ho^ 
>as  well  a.s  happier  views  prompting  her — a  desire  for  companionsb* 
for  communion  of  mind,  for  mutual  help  and  comfort,  realised  in  t* 
marriage— for  all  that  as  declared  by  the  Creator  makes  it  "  not  gc^ 
-for  man  to  be  alone," 

As  to  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr,  Gladstone  from  St,  ParJ 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  has,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  dir^^ 
reference  to  divorce.  It  enjoins  husbands  and  wives  to  live  togeth*  ^ 
the  wife  not  departing  from  her  husband,  and  the  husband  not  puttie 
away  his  wife  J  "but  if  she  depart*'  (it  is  added^  *' let  her  rema^ 
unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.'*  There  is  nothing  as 
the  nnJawfulness  of  second  marriages,  whether  by  wife  or  husbantf^ 
K  the  man  had  not  put  away  his  wife,  no  question  of  re-marriag 
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^uld  arise.     Her  departure  merely,  undivorced,  could  not  confer  the 

fright  on  either. 

The  questions  suggested  in  the  JVbrtt  American  Review^  for  dis- 

f  cnssion  in  that  journalj  on  the  subject  of  *'  Divorce  with  Remarriage," 
were  based  obviously  on  the  assumption,  that  the  right  of  determining 
them,  so  far  as  not  closed  by  Christ,  was  in  every  country  vested  in  its 

r  legislature*  But  in  the  vast  North  American  continent  there  are  forty- 
Be  ven  States  and  territories,  each,  as  I  recollect,  having  on  those 
questions  independent  legislative  powers,  exercised  apparently  in  some 
instances  very  much  at  random,  and  entrusted  in  their  administration 
to  inferior  tribunals  and  uneducated  men.  Because  of  such  examples, 
all  America  with  its  civilised  peoples,  equal  in  intelligence  and  in 
religions  and  virtuous  impulses  to  any  in  Europe,  has  been  nnjustly 
scandalised.  But  the  work  of  reformation  in  those  laws  has  already, 
with  the  fostering  aid,  searching  investigation,  and  exposures  of  the 
Divorce  Reform  League,  induced  extensive  improvement.  An  elabo- 
rate Report  on  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  statistical  returns  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  on  an  inquiry 
under  the  authority  of  Congress  instigated  by  the  League,  has 
recently  been  presented.  It  shows  the  laws  of  many  other  countries 
on  the  subject  of  divorce,  and  is  a  marvel  of  research  and  industry. 
The  number  of  divorces  reported  is  appalling ;  but  they  are  largely 
the  result  of  a  wandering,  mixed,  and  unsettled  population,  and  they 
are  spread  over  twenty  years,  and  comprise  (it  must  be  borne  in 
mind)  a  popnlation  of  nearly  sixty-six  millions  of  people.  The 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws  of  the  United  States,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  will  be  thoroughly  reformed ;  but  not  in  the  direction  of 
indissolubility,  or  of  sexual  unfaithfulness  alone.  In  cases  of  mere 
incompatibility  of  tomper,  or  mutual  distrusts  and  faults  in  the 
married  life  where  concession  and  compromise  are  possible,  the  law 
will  not  interfere.  But  when  by  hopeless  desertion,  by  brutality  long 
persisted  in,  or  habitual  and  aggravated  crime,  all  the  holy  objects  of 
marriage  have  been  defeated,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will,  we 
doubt  not,  in  common  with  those  recently  passed  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  enable  the  wronged  wife  or  husband,  if  so  deeir* 
ing,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  broken  and  desecrated  legal  bond. 


Alfred  SxEPHEir. 


MR.    HOLMAN   HUNTS   "MAY-DAY, 
MAGDALEN   TOWER," 


NO  artist  has  ever  been  more  inflexibly  faithfal  to  a  high  ideal 
than  Mr.  Holman  Hant*  No  artist  has  ever  been  more 
conscientiously  thorough  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  his  subjects. 
At  one  time  Art  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Religion,  of  which  she  was  regarded  as  the  humble  handmaid.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Ilenaiasance^  she  has  assumed  a  more  independent 
attitude,  and  aimed  at  more  varied  ends,  some  of  which  have  had 
but  a  remote  connection  with  religion,  and  some  have  been  not  only 
alien  from  all  religious  feelings,  but  even  directly  antagonistic  to 
them.  In  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year  the  proportion 
of  religious  pictures  to  landscapes,  portraits,  and  every  variety  of 
(jtnn  painting,  is  exceedingly  small,  and  few  of  the  sparse  religious 
pictures  are  by  the  greatest  artists,  or  attain  to  the  supremeRt  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Holman  Hunt  deserves  the  honour  and  gratitude  of 
his  country,  and  of  the  age,  for  the  Jofty  purpose  which  has  animated 
his  entire  career*  He  has  painted  but  few  works  which  are  not 
intended  to  appeal  to  our  deepest  and  purest  thoughts,  and  the 
masterpieces  by  which  he  will  be  known  to  future  ages  are  works 
which,  like  **The  Light  of  the  World,"  '*The  Scapegoat,'*  "The 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,'*  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  and 
**  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  are  directly  sacred. 

The  noble  work  which  he  is  now  exhibiting,  though  it  might  seem 
less  directly  religious  than  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  great  thoughts  and  scenes  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  in  reality  s 
religious  picture,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense.  And  in  the  element 
of  simple  loveliness  the  artist  has  never  surpassed  this  last  and 
enchanting  production  of  his  artistic  imagination. 

He  has,  indeed,  chosen  for  illustration  a  scene  of  con  temporary  life 
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bat  ono  wliich  coBstltates  in  itself  a  peacefal  idyl  of  beauty  and 
innocjenoe,  linked  by  tradition  with  far  antiquity,  and  involving  an  act 
•of  worship  performed  under  conditions  of  unique  freshness,  interest,  and 
simplicity.  Into  this  pictnr©  he  has  concentrated  the  conception  of 
spring  with  its  loveliest  flowers,  and  the  rosy  dawn  of  sunrise,  and 
innocent  boyhood,  and  holy  worship.  We  may  almost  say  of  the  picture^ 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  **  the  dew  of  its  birth  is  of  the 
womb  of  the  monxiDg." 

The  actual  scene  is  indeed  idealised,  and  rightly  idealised^  It  is 
only  of  recent  years  that  the  old  ceremony  has  been  restored  to  its  right 
significance.  Within  living  memory  it  used  to  be  a  dreary  survival 
v-ulgarised  by  irreverence,  and  emptied  of  all  its  meaning.  The  choir- 
iads,  we  are  informed,  used  in  former  days  to  sing  the  hymn  with 
their  caps  on,  and  in  their  ordinary  dresa,  and  in  the  moat  perfunctory 
manner.  And,  when  it  waa  over,  they  used  to  pelt  those  who  were 
passing  over  the  bridge  below,  and  to  indulge  in  other  forms  of  boyish 
fon.  The  restoration  of  the  May-dawn  service  to  its  true  dignity  was 
due  to  Dr,  BloxaTii,and  the  late  venerable  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Dr.Routh.  They  laid  down  three  rules :— That  the  choristers  should 
wear  their  surplices;  that  they  should  uncover  their  heads  at  thebeginning 
of  their  Hym7ius  Euchmnsiicu^ ;  and  that  they  shocld  turn  towards  the 
East  to  face  the  rising  sun.  In  this  picture  the  artist  has  added 
further  elements  of  idealism  by  banishing  the  undergraduates  who 
crowd  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  by  enriching  the  scene  with  a 
wealth  of  garlands. 

Milton  says  that  the  theme  of  *'  Paradise  Lost'*  *'  pleased  him  long 
choosing  and  begiuning  late/*  In  the  same  way  Mr,  Holman  Hunt 
has  passed  this  subject  for  many  years  through  the  alembic  of  his 
imagination.  The  scene  presented  almost  insuperable  difBculties  of 
treatment,  but  he  was  struck  by  its  capabilities  no  less  than  forty 
years  ago— as  far  back  as  the  year  185L  Residence  abroad,  long 
yeara  spent  in  Palestine,  and  other  circumstances,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  the  picture  seriously  in  hand  till  within 
the  laflt  three  or  four  yeara.  When  he  began  to  work  at  it  he 
epared  no  pains,  and  took  the  trouble  to  ascend  Magdalen  Tower 
at  sunrise  for  weeks  together ;  sometimes  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  considerably  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  porter — ^who  was, 
however,  sent  to  bed  again  when  he  had  unlocked  the  tower  stairs. 

Let  me  now  describe  the  picture.  It  is  five  o'clock  on  May- 
day morning.  The  sun  has  risen  about  a  minute.  The  pale  blue  of 
the  morning  sky  is  illumined  with  cirrhus  and  cumulus,  and  winding 
streams  of  broken  cloud,  all  flushed  with  the  softest  and  purest  rose- 
colour,  and  all  tending  to  give  the  effect  of  distance  and  free  air* 
The  whole  picture  is  suffused  with  the  sweet  auroral  light,  and  one  is 
involuntarily  reminded  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  '*  In  Memoriam  ": 
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•'  And  8ack*rl  from  out  the  distant  gloom 

A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o*€r 

The  lurge  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 
And  fluctuate  nil  the  still  perfume; 
And,  gathering  freiihlier  overhead ♦ 

Rocked  the  lulUfoliaged  elms,  and  swung 

The  heavy -folded  rose,  and  flung 
TheUliea  to  and  fro,  and  said, 
*The  dawn,  the  dawn  '—and  died  away?' 

The  scene  is  the  ribbed  leaden  roof  of  Magdalen  Tower.  The  two 
turrets,  bathed  in  the  morning  light,  and  part  of  the  qnatre-f oiled 
parapets,  sufficiently  show  the  architecture  of  the  grand  old  structnre. 
Between  the  turrets  and  through  the  parapets  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
roofs  and  fields  of  Oxford,  and  the  river,  with  its  swans*  A  number 
of  rooks  and  jackdaws  have  been  winging  their  way  towards  their  old 
place  of  assembly  on  the  battlements,  but  swerve  in  their  course,  as 
though  displeased  at  the  unwonted  presence  of  such  extraordinary 
intruders. 

The  roof  is  strewn  with  flowers,  chiefly  tulips,  and  hyacinths,  and 
lilies,  and  imperial  martagons  and  fritillaries.  The  latter,  as  al) 
visitors  to  Oxford  know,  grow  abundantly  in  the  field  which,  from 
their  popular  name,  is  called  **  Snakeshead  Meadow;"  and  amou^ 
the  commoner  variegated  fritillaries  the  painter  has  introduced  some 
of  the  rare  white  ones  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  rest. 

But  all  these  details  are  of  course  absolutely  subordinated  to  th© 
human  interest  of  the  scene. 

To  the  right  of  the  picture,  as  the  spectator  faces  it,  stands  a  tow 
of  men  with  those  grave  and  noble  faces  to  which  the  painter  has 
accustomed  ua  in  his  other  works.  Nearest  us,  with  his  head 
reverently  bowed  and  his  hands  folded  in  prayer,  stands  a  Parsee,  in 
his  robe  of  white  silk  and  his  crimson  head  dress.  The  presence  of 
this  worshipper  of  God  under  the  symbol  of  the  sun  is  not  a  merely 
fantastic  element  in  the  scene.  A  Parsee  gentleman  did  make  the 
remark  that  he  should  like  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  that^ 
he^  from  his  point  of  view  also^  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  solemn 
adoration.  The  attitude  in  which  he  stands  is  accurate.  It  probably 
came  to  Europe  from  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  is  not  an  attitude 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  whose  manner  of  folding  their  hands  in 
prayer  is  different.  This  visitor  may  readily  be  supposed  to  be  i^ 
member  of  the  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford, 

Next  to  him,  in  his  surplice,  is  the  l*resident  of  Magdalen  \  and 
next  to  him,  in  his  robes  of  black  and  scarlet,  stands  the  Senior 
Fellow,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Btoxam,  who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  84, 
He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  annual  ceremony,  as  weU 
as  in  the  progress  of  this  picture,  which  will  add  to  it  so  fresh  and 
permanent  a  significance.  Beyond  him  stands  an  ex-Fellow  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Bramley ;  and  io  the  figure  by  the  further  angle  of  the 
tower,  in  black  gown  and  hood,  many  will  recognise  the  well-known 
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featnrea  of  Dr.  Bnrdon  Sanderson.  Standing  behind  this  row  of 
figures,  in  the  Bhadow,  is  Sir  John  Stainer.  Mr.  Grarland,  one  of  the 
tenor  singers  of  Magdalen  choir,  ia  seen  leaning  over  the  shoulders  of 
one  of  the  choristers  to  read  the  music- 

In  the  first  row  of  four  boys  the  one  nearest  to  the  spectator,  with 
light  hair  and  brjght*grey  eyes,  who  holds  his  music  on  the  back  of 
his  college  cap,  ia  the  young  son  of  the  painter.  The  boy  whose 
hAud  is  lifted  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  rising  sun,  and  the  shadow 
of  whose  hand  is  thrown  upon  his  face,  is  a  son  of  Sir  John  Stainer. 
In  the  next  row  to  the  boy  whose  face  is  in  shadow,  is  a  grandson  of 
Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick,  and  his  brother  is  the  lad  with  a  head  of 
**  contumacious  curls,"  who  stands  in  the  front  row,  with  a  large 
wreath  of  oak  leaves  over  his  surplice.  Sharing  his  book  stands  the 
son  of  Madame  Haas,  the  accomplished  pianist.  Another  face  which  is 
interesting  to  identify  is  that  of  the  lad  who  looks  round  with  a  certain 
expression  of  e^piigkrie  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  companion.  It 
presents  a  likeness  of  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  The  little  fellow  fumiBhea  a  slight  and  very  venial 
exception  to  the  real  feeling  of  reverence,  or  at  least  of  earnestness, 
exhibited  by  the  other  singers,  most  of  whom  have  their  eyes  fixed, 
as  in  duty  bound,  on  Dr.  Roberts,  the  choir-master,  by  whose  side,  at 
the  left  hand,  stands  the  Master  of  Magdalen  School  The  boy  close 
by  Dr.  Roberts  is  a  kinsman  of  General  Gordon. 

The  white  surplices  of  the  choristers  are  partly  bathed  in  light, 
and  are  partly  in  shadow,  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies  are  most 
carefully  studied.  Pursaant  to  hia  general  scheme  of  idealisation, 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  adorned  the  young  singers  with  flowers.  One 
boy  wears  in  front  of  his  surplice  a  foll-blown  rose.  Another^a 
singularly  beautiful  figure-^holds  in  his  hand  the  stem  of  a  li!y  in 
full  bloom,  and  might  stand  as  a  model  for  a  young  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation.  Another  wears  round  his  neck  a  lovely  wreath  of 
apple-blossoms,  while  others  are  decorated  with  garlands  of  heartsease, 
and  wild  roses. 

Any  one  who  merely  reads  a  description  of  the  picture  might 
imagine  that  it  degenerated  into  idle  unreality,  and  the  prettifica- 
tion  of  typesj  and  that  it  breathed  of  the  somewhat  exotic  and 
effeminate  sentimental  ism  which  appears  in  most  of  the  songs  and 
pictures  and  stories  which  deal  with  young  choristers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  glory  of  this  picture  is  its  exceeding  manliness  and  natural- 
ness, its  resolute  exclusion  of  all  namby-pamby  jestheticism. 

There  is  not  a  touch  of  false  sentiment  about  it.  Its  elements  of 
beauty  are  undegraded  by  a  single  taint  of  morbid  ecclesiasticism,  and 
the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  is  healthy  and  ennobling.  No  finer 
group  of  natural,  innocent,  manly  English  boys  has  ever  been  painted; 
and  aet  as  they  are  in  a  scene  so  full  of  elevating  influences,  singing 
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an  ancient  Latin  lijnnn  of  encharist,  breathing  the  pore  vernal  air  of 
dawn,  and  with  their  faces  in  the  golden  light  of  the  newly  risen  sun, 
they  form  a  picture  of  which,  even  more  than  of  the  many  other 
noble  works  of  the  painter,  the  poet  would  truly  say  that — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  eyer." 

The  loving  care  and  minute  attention  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  to  the 
6mallest  details  appears  even  in  the  symbolic  frame  which  he  has 
designed  for  his  delightful  picture.  It  is  of  copper.  On  the  lower  edge 
is  the  rising  sun.  On  either  side,  the  fish  which  gambol  in  the  water,  and 
the  frogs  leaping  in  the  stream,  indicate  the  glad  renewal  of  morning 
life.  Lilies  and  wild  briar-roses  twine  about  the  sides  of  the  picture, 
«n?rreathed  on  one  side  with  convolvulus — a  most  suitable  emblem  here, 
both  from  its  name  of  ^'  morning  glory,"  and  from  its  habit  of  un- 
folding at  dawn  and  closing  later  in  the  day.  At  the  top  of  the  fr^me 
is  a  lark,  shaking  its  wings  for  the  first  morning  flight  and  morning 
6ong,  before  the  crescent  moon  has  set.  At  each  comer  there  is  a 
bird's-nest,  at  one  of  which  the  male  bird  is  ready  to  take  its  turn 
beside  the  eggs,  while  in  the  other  the  parents  are  feeding  their  callow 
brood. 

This  fine  picture,  so  entirely  peaceful  and  unsensational  in  its 
•character,  and  so  representative  of  all  that  is  best,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  hopeful  in  English  life,  is  exactly  one  of  those  which  is  too 
sacred  and  precious  in  its  beauty  and  brightness  for  individual  posses- 
sion. May  we  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later — 
and  sooner  rather  than  later — it  may  become  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  and  be  a  centre  of  attraction  in  our  National  Gallery  side  by 
fiide  with  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Turner,  and  of 
Bossetti  ? 

F.  W.  Farrar. 
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the  village  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  ara 
JH^  the  village  Kurds,  whose  hamlets  are  both  on  the  plains  and 
in  the  mountains  of  the  ancient  province  of  Armenia.  **  The  element 
of  the  Kurd  is  war.  He  is  trained  to  it  from  his  cradle.  He 
depends  on  no  country  but  his  own  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wants, 
and  while  the  mountains  form  an  impregnable  defence  against  foreign 
invaders,  their  rugged  sides  and  valleys,  with  little  effort,  produce 
abundantly  all  he  desires  to  cultivate,  and  a&brd  a  never-failing 
supply  of  wood,  water,  and  pasture/*  t  Robbery  is  as  much  his 
element  as  war,  and  as  his  religion  does  not  recogoiae  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  goods  of  a  Christian  as  an  unholy  act,  he  preys  upon  the 
Syrian  and  Armenian  peasantry  with  a  clear  conscience.  To  rob  them 
by  violence  aod  *'  demand,'*  month  afier  month  and  year  after  year, 
till  they  have  nearly  nothing  left,  to  kill  them  if  they  resist,  to  leave 
them  for  awhile  to  retrieve  their  fortunes — '*  to  let  the  sheep  s  wool 
(jrow^^  as  their  phrase  island  then  to  rob  them  again,  is  the  simple 
story  of  the  relations  between  Kurd  and  Christian. 

The  settled  Kurds  live,  like  the  Armenians,  in  semi-subterranean 
rillages^  usually  dominated  by  the  more  imposing  dwelling  or  fortress 
of  an  AgJm  or  Khan.  The  tribal  Kurds  are  chiefly  nomads,  owning 
no  law  but  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  the  non-tribal,  or  settled,  are 
fairly  peaceable,  except  in  their  relations  with  the  Christians*  Their 
strongholds  are  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

An  incurable  love   of  plunder,  a   singular  capacity  for   religioos 

•  I  have  to  repeat  that  the  only  course  op^n  to  m%  consistDntly  with  pl&dgea  givon 
on  the  spot,  is.  Id  most  cases,  to  withhold  the  aameii  of  persons  and  places  ;  but,  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  I  have  placed  them  conlideiitiaUj,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
i>].i  made  to  me,  la  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
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fanaticism,  a  recklessness  regarding  the  spilling  of  blood,  rapacity  and 
treachery — are  their  chief  vices.  The  men  are  bold,  sober,  devoted  to 
their  kinsmen  and  tribe,  and  possess  certain  elements  of  nobility  of 
character.    The  women  are  chaste,  faithful,  hard-working,  and  maternal. 

They  are  mostly  well  armed  with  modem  rifles  and  revolvers. 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  Kurd  with  an  old-fashioned  T^eapon,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  Christian  peasant  with  a  rifle ;  most  of  their  old  long 
guns  have  been  taken  from  them  by  soldiers  and  zaptiehSy  and  others 
have  been  buried.  The  Kurds  possess  fine  horses,  and  are  splendid 
riders.  The  Christians  are  of  necessity  contented  mostly  with  asses. 
The  greatest  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Kurds  is  that  they 
are  of  the  same  religion  as — one  cannot  write  their  conquerors — but 
as  the  Osmanli  Government.  The  Kurds  hate  the  Turks,  but  the 
Moslem  bond  of  brotherhood  is  stronger  than  hate.  They  despise 
their  nominal  rulers,  but  this  bond  is  stronger  than  contempt.  In 
their  ignorance  and  wild  fanaticism  they  rather  represent  tiie  wild 
hordes  who  carried  the  Koran  everywhere  by  the  sword,  than  the 
half  Europeanised  Osmanli  Turk- 

They  are  remorseless  robbers,  stimulated  by  religious  hat6,  and 
are  devotees  of  a  creed  which  scarcely  hesitates  to  give  the  robbery  of 
a  Kafir  a  place  among  the  virtues,  while  the  sympathy  of  their  co- 
religionists in  official  positions  ensures  them  for  the  most  part  full 
immunity  for  their  crimes.  They  are  the  most  powerful  portion  of 
the  population  of  Armenia,  smd  in  the  Vilayets  of  Van  and  Bit! is 
may  possibly  outnumber  the  Armenians.  Their  shadow  lies  dark  and 
heavy  on  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  is  darkening. 

They  have  some  of  the  natnrally  good  qualities  of  mountaineers, 
and  under  a  firm  and  equitable  government,  asserting  vigorously  and 
persistently  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  equal  rights  of  race  and 
creed,  they  would  probably  develop  into  the  same  excellent  material 
as  that  which  produces  the  Ghoorkas  and  the  Khyber  Rifles. 

The  region  through  which  I  travelled  from  Van,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  is  peopled  by  Kurds,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  the 
Turks  being  in  a  very  small  minority.  A  recent  official  estimate  of 
the  population  of  the  Vilayet  of  Van  gives  the  nationalities  a^ 
follows  :— Kurds,  175,000  ; '  Armenians,  140,000  ;  Turks,  20,000  ; 
but  another  element  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely, 
80,000  Nestorians,  chiefly  in  the  sandjak  of  Hakkiari.  Turkish  statistica 
must  be  received  with  great  caution  and  even  distrust,  especially  when 
they  deal  with  races,  but  if  these  are  even  approximately  correct,  they 
show  that  the  Christians  of  this  Vilayet  are  entitled  to  oonsideratloo, 
as  being  in  a  majority  of  25,000. 

Journeying  to  Bitlis,  through  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  so^tb 
shore  of  Lake  Van,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  valleys  which  open 
upon  it,  in  company  with  Dr,  Heynoldsj  of  Van,  who  bears  upon  bis 
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head  and  face  enduring  marks  of  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  notorious 
and  nowr  banished  Moussa  Bey, — the  aspect  of  things  was  better  than 
among  the  Syrian  population,  though  the  Armenians  complained  of 
robbery  with  violence  aa  being  of  common  occurrence.  It  was 
noticeable  that  in  each  village  the  sheepfold  into  which  the  village 
flheep  are  driven  at  sunset  was  guarded  till  sunrise  by  from  six  to 
eight  men,  a  heavy  burden  on  peasants  whose  taxation  should  ensure 
them  efllcient  protection.  At  the  beautifully  situated  village  of 
Ghazit  shots  and  volleys  were  fired  during  the  night,  and  there  was 
a  general  alarm,  bufc  no  actual  attack. 

In  the  city  of  Eitlis,  where  religious  fanaticism  runs  very  high, 
and  in  which  the  Kurdish  population  is  estimated  at  20,000,  there 
are  both  Gregorian  and  Protestant  Armenian  communities  in  an 
extreme  minority.  There  is  a  large  garrison  of  well-equipped  and 
soldierly  looking  men,  and  the  new  Yali,  Raouf  Pasha,  by  acting 
with  some  decision  in  cases  of  wrong,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
much-increased  feeling  of  security  among  the  Christians  in  Bitlis 
itself  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  sarufjak  of  Moush 
in  the  Vilayet  of  Bitlis  the  state  of  things  last  November  was  very 
serious  indeed.  The  Christian  villages  of  the  Moush  Plain  were 
robbed  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  take,  and  ootniges  worse  than 
robbery  had  occurred,  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  following  on  a 
series  of  deeds  of  rapine  committed  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  detail  on  consular  authority  in  the  White 
Booh  previously  quoted.  In  July  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Kurdistan 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

*^  I  have  the  honoor  to  inform  you  that  the  moveraent  among  the  Kurdisli 
population,  reported  in  my  despatch  of  the  II' th  July»  contiijues. 

♦*  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Armenian  pea&»intry  n^aally  suffers  more 
or  less  at  the  hands  of  the  Ktu^d."*,  but  at  present  numerous  reliable  reports 
of  attacks  and  pillage  reach  me  from  nil  diret'tions  of  the  Vilayet  of 
Erzeroum,  and  from  the  Sandjak  of  ^louf^h  in  the  Bitlis  Yilayet,  and  are  of 
a  nature  to  indicate  a  fitiite  of  general  insecurity  and  lawlessness  in  those 
parts." 

In  August,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Mr*  Clifford  Lloyd* 
Vice- Consul  Devey  proceeded  to  Bitlis  and  Van,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  especially  in  the  Moush  Plain. 
He  was  unable  **  to  give  any  accx)unt  in  detail  of  all  that  has  taken 
place>  for  to  do  so  would  have  entailed  investigation  which  it  would 
have  been  undesirable  to  enter  upon/'     He  writes : 

"  During  this  journey  I  ascertained  there  have  Ijoen  of  late  an  unusual 
number  of  crimes  of  violence  and  arfgression  on  the  piartof  Kurds  pluude^ug 
Armenians,  and  1  also  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  in  which  Armenians  had 
been  offenders. 

**  The  districts  where  most  outrages  had  occurred  were  Immediately  round 
about  Bitlis,  at  the  group  of  Armenian  villages  aituatdd  in  Moush  Pbun^ 
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twenty  miles  east  of  the  town  and  close  to  Mousaa  Bej*9  family  residence, 
and  in  villages  lying  to  the  north  and  we«t  of  Moush  town  aliso ;  in  the 
former  case  resident  Kurds  of  Billek  and  Khuit  were  the  aggreraorSy&Dd  in 
the  last  named,  nomads,  the  Bodikanli  and  the  Bekiranli,  who  ciime  from 
Diarbekir  this  year  despite  a  protest  by  the  Muteasarif ;  again,  there  wet^ 
several  ca.*^s  in  Bulanik — one  or  two  being  on  a  large  scale — and  others  in  the 
vicinity. 

**  The  Armenians  generally  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  afraid 
for  their  lives." 

After  stating  that  the  Governor  had  acted  with  decision,  and  that  a 
new  departure  had  been  tafcenj  in  the  shooting  of  five  Kords  who 
formed  part  of  a  large  body  caught  in  the  act  of  driving  off  the 
sheep  of  a  Christian  village,  he  alludes  to  a  story  of  an  event  which 
occurred  at  Vartennis,  on  the  Moush  plain,  of  which  various  versions 
are  current.  This  collision  between  Kurds  and  Armenians  occurred 
on  July  13, 

In  Che  middle  of  Novemberj  two  pastors  of  the  Keformed  Armenian 
Church  came  to  see  me,  saying  that  there  was  a  great  deeire  on  their 

part,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Christians  of  and ,  that  the 

version  of  the  story  which  follows  should  be  written  from  their  dic- 
tation, and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd.  They 
were  prepared,  they  said»  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy  in  all  important 
details,  and  they  allowed  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  given.  A 
European  of  education  and  high  character  testified  to  their  integrity 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  acted  as  inteq)reter, 
and  I  wrote  down  the  narrative  as  it  wa^  giren  to  me. 

^*  A  bride,  married  a  year  before,  was  b^ing  taken  from  Mooahakir 
to  Vartennis  to  visit  her  father's  house,  according  to  custom.  Five 
men  from  Vartennis  were  taktug  her  thither.  About  half-way,  while 
passing  through  a  Kurdish  district,  a  number  of  Kurds  came  upon 
them,  asking  that  the  bride  should  be  given  up  to  them.  They  were 
led  by  Hassan  Mo,  an  ally  of  Moussa  Bey  in  his  crimes  of  violence* 
These  Beys  had  committed  crimes  in  Vartennis,  in  seducing  girls,  &c., 
and  the  villagers  had  complained  of  them.  The  men  with  the  bride 
besought  them  to  let  them  pass  on,  and  some  of  the  Kurds  have  ad- 
mitted this.  Hassan  Mo  replied,  '  Long  since  have  I  desired  to  get 
hold  of  you,  and  do  you  think  by  beseeching  you'll  get  free  ?' 

**  Then  he  seized  the  bridle  of  the  bride's  horse,  and  tried  to  drag 
it  away.  The  bride,  as  is  the  custom,  was  adorned  with  all  her  coins 
and  ornaments.  The  Armenians  tried  to  hold  the  horse  back*  As 
they  were  struggling,  one  of  the  Kurds  fired  and  killed  an  Armenian 
on  the  spot.  When  he  was  shot,  another  said,  *  They're  killing  us, 
let  us  fire  back  * ;  so  they  fired,  killing  two  Kurds,  and  wounding 
Hassan  Mo  in  the  knee.  One  of  themselves  was  also  wounded.  In 
the  skirmish  the  bride  got  away,  and  galloped  her  horse  home.  Then 
the  Kurds  left  them,  and  the  Armenians,  a&aid  of  the  consequences 
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of  having  defended  themselves,  ran  away,  and  hid  in  the  hills.  When 
the  news  of  the  affray,  and  that  the  Armenians  had  killed  some  Kurds, 
reached  Mouah,  800  soldiers,  in  three  sections,  and  4  guns,  were  sent 
against  Vartennis,  which  numbers  150  houses. 

*'  When  the  people  heard  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  they  sent 
away  as  many  of  the  women  as  they  could.  The  first  section  of  the 
soldiers  came  upon  them  at  night,  the  two  others  were  held  as  reservea 
on  the  road.  The  Vartennis  people,  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
Kurds,  had  stationed  round  the  village  guards,  with  their  old-fashioned 
guns,  of  which,  in  July,  they  had  still  a  few.  The  soldiers  had  for  a 
guide  an  Armenian,  who,  fearing  these  guards  would  fire  on  them 
taking  them  for  Kurds,  cried  out,  '  Brothers,  it's  we,  and  these  are 
soldiers,*  on  which  the  officer  in  command  beat  him,  and  said,  *  Why 
did  you  give  this  notice?'  hoping  that  they  would  be  fired  on,  and 
thus  have  an  excuse  for  destroying  Vartennis*  The  soldieirs  then 
surrounded  the  village,  so  that  none  should  escape.  They  bound  all 
the  adult  males,  despoiled  the  village,  outraged  some  of  the  women, 
whom  they  robbed  of  their  ornaments,  and  drove  sixty-five  bound  men 
into  iloush*  As  they  came  thither  they  met  the  other  divisions  of 
soldiers,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  town  the  whole  Moslem  popula- 
tion came  out  to  kill  the  prisoners,  but  the  soldiers  protected  them, 
and  lodged  them  safely  in  prison.  Afterwards  they  sold  the  oma- 
tuents  of  which  they  had  despoiled  the  women  in  other  villages, 

"When  they  came  to  trial,  the  sixty-five  prisoners  pleaded  that,  except 
the  wounded  man  who  was  with  them,  they  had  had  no  part  in  the 
aflEray,  the  others  having  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Government  said 
that  the  *  bride  *  was  a  man  in  disguise,  who  had  been  stirring  up 
the  people.  In  reply,  the  bride*s  father-in-law,  the  reis  of  Moo- 
shakir,  said  he  could  produce  some  Kurdish  chiefs  who  were 
guests  at  his  house  when  the  bride  was  taken  away^  and  they 
gave  evidence  that  they  were  present  when  the  woman  and  her  escort 
left  the  house,  This  charge  consequently  broke  down.  After  im- 
prisoning them  for  some  time,  they  let  twenty-two  of  the  poorer  men 
go,  and  a  few  days  ago  [Nov,  12]  they  liberated  twenty-six  more. 
The  remaining  seventeen  are  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years,  the  most 
severe  sentence  the  Turkish  law  cjin  inflict.  Sixty  of  the  best  fields 
in  Vartennis  are  unharvested  at  this  day.  Among  the  prisoners  who 
are  sentenced  so  severely,  the  wounded  man  is  the  only  one  who  had 
any  part  in  >he  affray. 

**  Vartennis  was  sorely  harassed  before  this  happened.  Two  of  its 
men  had  been  secretly  killed  by  the  Kurds,  one  while  he  watered  his 
fields  after  the  Erzeroum  riot,  the  other  was  a  teacher  whom  they  were 
trying  to  rob,  and  he  defended  himself,  and  they  wounded  him,  and  he 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  As  before  God  we  are  speaking  the 
truth." 
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**  Following  upon  this,"  Mr,  Clifford  Lloyd's  report  aays,  *'  ther6 
were  attacks  by  different  parties  of  Kurds  upon  various  villages  in  thej 
plain,  cattio  were  plundered,  and   some  fifteen  Armenians  lost  tlieir] 
lives,  though   the  Governor  of  Bitlis  had   no  knowledge,  he  said,   of! 
more  than  three,"    It  appears  that  it  was  owing  to  the  representations  ( 
made  by  Mr*  Devey  that  many  of  the  Vartennis  men  were  released] 
from  prison.     In  his  re[>ort  he  says,  ^*  the  actual  disturbances  lasted  i 
only  a  few  days,  and  consisted  of  bands  of  armed  Kurds  going  about 
on  foot  and  plundering  Armenian  villages,  in  a  few  instances  killing 
and    woundmg  where    they    met    with   resistance.      Subsequent   in- 
quiries led  me  to  believe  that  the  degree  of  disorder  was  excessive, 
but  of  very  short  duration;  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  Armenians 
have  been  killed  individually,  or  have  disappeared  within  the  past  fonr 
weeks  in  those   districts,  and  once  the   figure   was  set  so  high  as 
fifty/' 

This  report  was  made  on  August  19,  1890^  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  consequence  of  some  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  some 
zaptiehSt  a-nd  the  temporary  patrolling  of  the  district,  the  "  excessive  " 
disorder  ceased.  Three  months  later  (and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
credit the  mass  of  concurrent  testimony  on  the  subject)  the  villages 
of  the  Moush  Plain  were  in  a  state  of  what  by  an  established 
euphemism  is  called  "  disorder,"  and  that  of  a  chronic  kind.  In  plain 
English,  Christians  were  being  "  killed  individually,"  general  lawless- 
ness prevailed,  caravans  were  stopped  and  robbed,  travelling  was  for 
Armenians  absolutely  unsafe,  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  off,  and 
outrages  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  narrate  were  perpetrated. 
The  villages  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  carrying  off 
of  their  domestic  animals,  the  pillage,  and  in  some  cases  the  burning 
of  their  crops,  and  the  demands  made  upon  them  at  the  sword's  point 
for  every  article  of  any  value,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
squeezed  for  the  taxes  which  they  bad  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
paying.  Hassan  Mo  and  Orzogh  Bey  were  spoken  of  as  being  among 
the  greatest  oppressors  of  that  unhappy  region, 

I  journeyed  to  Hassan  Kala  by  an  ordinary,  though  not  much 
travelled  route,  diverging  to  Akhlat  on  Lake  Van  for  the  sake  of  its 
turbchs  and  monoliths,  spending  about  three  weeks  on  the  road, 
mixing  freely  with  the  people  everywhere^  and  halting  usually  in  the 
Christian  villages.  The  road  was  regarded  as  unsafe,  caravans  had 
lately  been  attacked  and  robbed,  and  in  the  case  of  an  attack  upon  a 
mixed  caravan,  the  Christians  had  been  robbed,  and  the  Moslems  had 
been  unmolested*  A  traveller  had  recently  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  his  Kurdish  muleteers,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  employ  the  same  men  just  after  the 
event,  had  to  hear  and  see  his  dying  agonies  several  times  rehearsed, 
for  the  amusement  of  people  on  the  road.    The  Vali  of  Bitlis  provided 
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me  with  a  mpHeh  escortj  without  which  travelling  is  dangerouSj  and  I 
escaped  both  attack  and  robbery/ 

In  two  marches  from  Bitlis  I  passed  into  a  region  in  which,  np  to 
the  very  gates  of  Erzeroum^  the  same  condition  of  alarm  prevailed  as 
I  had  witnessed  among  the  Syrian  Itayahs.  The  peasants  of  the 
Christian  villages  were  in  a  state  of  abject  teiror,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  The  repressive  measures  which  had  everywhere  followed 
the  disturbances  at  Erzeroum,  the  seizure  of  arms,  the  scarcely 
checked  ravages  of  the  Kurds  in  Alashgii-d  in  one  direction,  and  on 
the  Moush  Plain  in  another,  the  '*  killing  individually "  here  and 
there,  the  threats  of  the  Kurdish  Beys,  who  appeared  to  be  claiming 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  for  their  outrages,  the  daily  and 
nightly  carrying  off  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  the  robberies  by 
"  demand,**  the  insecurity  of  the  women,  and  an  indefinite  dread  of 
yet  worse  to  come,  had  reduced  these  peasants  to  a  pitiable  state.  The 
air  was  thick  with  rumours  magnifying  both  the  actual  and  the 
possible,  and  the  dread  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians  was 
freely  expressed. 

On  that  journey  hundreds  of  stories  were  told  me  by  priests, 
teachers,  headmen,  and  others^  of  robbery,  outrage,  kiHtogj  brutality 
in  collecting  the  taxes,  and  inability  to  gain  redress  from  law,  and  most 
piteous  complaints  were  made  of  a  reign  of  terror  without  hope.  It 
"was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  these  narratives,  and 
though  many  of  them  appeared  to  bo  established  by  considerable  con- 
current testimony,  I  forbear  presenting  any  of  them  to  my  readers, 
especially  as  I  saw  enough  to  prove  the  main  facts  that  a  state  of 
things  nearly  approaching  *'  anarchy  '^  prevailed  in  the  early  winter,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Erzeroum,  as  according  to  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  it  had 
prevailed  in  the  early  autumn,  that  there  was  no  security  at  all  for 
life  and  property ,  that  law  was  being  daily  violated  outrageously  and 
almost  with  perfect  impunity,  and  that  peaceable  and  industrious 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  taxed  to  an  extent  which  should  ensure  them 
complete  protection,  were  plundered  without  redress,  their  feeble  com- 
plaints either  ignored  or  treated  as  evidences  of  "insurrectionary 
tendencies,''  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  increased  audacity  and 
aroused  fanaticism  of  the  Kurds,  and  this — not  in  nearly  inaccessible 
md  far  off  mountain  valleys,  bat  on  the  broad  plains  of  Armenia, 
with  telegraph  wires  overhead  and  passable  roads  below,  and  with  a 
Governor- General,  and  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  numbering  over  20,000 
seasoned  troops,  within  easy  distance  ! 

These  remarks  do  not  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.     A 

•  A*  various  statemccts  purportinf?  to  be  narratives  of  attacke  made  upon  me  in 
Tiukoj  have  appearerl  in  Ixiii^sinn  and  other  papers,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saving 
that  thej  are  without  a  s^liadow  of  foundation.  1  was  never  robbed  while  In  the 
SultAn's  dotrunions,  and  met  with  cxtrtrue  courte*;y  from  all  the  Tujkish  officials 
iKflw^^ea  the  Peman  Irontier  and  Erxcroum,  and  escorts  of  eilicient  and  re^|>eGifuI 
ftopfirii  were  always  readily  supplied. 

>L.  UX.  3  H 
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few  weeks  earlier,  on  October  2,  when  things  were  not  bo  bad  as  at 
the  time  referred  to,  H.  B.  M/s.  Consal  for  Kurdistan  wrot«,  "  Wlsat^^ 
ever  other  reforms  may  be  desirable  they  are  not  of  the  same  pressinj 
necessity  as  immediate  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  people.      The  agricnltaral  portion  of  the  Armeniaaj 
people  plead  not  as  rebels,  but  as  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  Saltaai 
for  this  protection,  but  in  the  words  of  the  note  presented  ten  years 
ago  to  the  Sublime  Porte  on  this  same  subject,  the  Local  Grovernment 
at  Enseroum  *  seems  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  degree  of  anarchy  which 
exists  in  this  province/  or  *  the  gravity  of  a  state  of  things  which  if 
permitted  to  continue*  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Christian  population  of  vast  districts.^  ** 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  the  peasants  have  in  obtaining  any 
form  of  protection,  the  Consul- General  wrote,  "The  people  are  afraid 
to  lodge  their  complaints  at  the  seat  of  Government,"  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  striking  ignorance,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  higher  Turkish 
oflBcials  as  to  things  within  their  jurisdiction,  even  as  to  the  move 
ments  of  zapticks  and  troops,  he  wrote,  "  I  have  good  reason  to  doul 
the  accuracy  of  the  reports  made  to  his  Excellency  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  I  have  brought  several  cases  of  attacks  upon  Armeni&ni 
and  of  pillage  to  the  notice  of  the  Vali,  to  whom  they  had  not  been 
reported.  Nothing  hag  yet  been  done  to  secure  order  in  those  districts 
lying  between  Erzeroum  and  Bayazid  and  between  Erzeroum  and  Van » 
where  there  is  a  large  Kurdish  and  an  unarmed  Christian  population/" 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  **  disorders"  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  are  conBued  to  small  localities  and  are  created  by  **  peculiar 
local  circumstances*"  From  the  Persian  frontier  a  few  miles  from 
Urmi,  along  a  more  or  less  travelled  route  of  several  hundred  miles, 
there  was  generally  speaking  no  security  for  life,  property,  or  traffic, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Erzeroumj  even  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Russian  frontier,  on  the  Passin  Plain,  and  in  the  district  of  Alaabgird, 
things  were,  if  possible  worse.  Shortly  before  my  journey  ever\' 
Christian  village  in  the  Passin  Plain  was  plundered,  and  at  Itast  20 
horses,  31  asses,  2282  sheep,  and  7oi  head  of  cattle,  nearly  the  whole 
pastoral  wealth  of  the  people,  were  carried  off  by  the  Kurds,  while  the 
Moslem  villages  were  exempt  from  their  attacks.  In  the  Alasbgird 
valley,  the  Kurds  perpetrated  similar  crimes,  killed  at  least  three 
Christians,  and  burned  the  crops  they  could  not  carry  away.  Regard- 
ing the  wretched  district  of  Alashgird,  which  so  lately  as  in  December 
was  enduring  terrible  sufferings,  the  Conanl-General  wrote  : 

"  My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  AJush^rd 
Valley   is   on©  of   extreme   gravity.     I    liad   a   long   conversfi'  'i  tlio 

Governor-General  yesterday  regarding  these  e\'ents,  and  his  i  ni 

formed  me  that  he  had  now  troops  in  the  locnJity,  and  that  he  wu 
every  effort  both  to  arrest  the  Kurds  concerned  and  to  recover  the  r 
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led  away*    At  the  mme  time,  he  was  unable  to  inform  mo  that  more 

than  *  three  or  five  '  Kurds  bad  been  aiTested  for  this  extensive  brigandage^ 
or  that  the  property  plundered  had  been  recovei^ed  and  restored,  though  he 
assured  ine  that  his  efforts  were  being  directed  to  both  ends.  His  Excellency, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  realise  the  gravity  of  such  a  etate  of  anarchy 
existing  in  his  province,  and  as  these  efvents  have  been  takiug  place  during 
the  last  month  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Erzeroum,  w^here  there  ia  a  large 
garrisoD  and  every  means  of  immediately  restoring  order,  I  cannot  place 
conBdence  in  whatever  measures  are  being  adopted.  There  is  a  want  of 
foresight  and  earnestness  displayed  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Christian  people  which  is  difficult  to  reasonably  account  for/* 

There  are  few  more  pitiable  spectacles  than  human  beings  reduced 
to  a  permanent  state  of  **  abject  terror/*  asking  themselves  and  others 
continually  the  pitiful  question  :  "  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  If  there 
could  be  a  qneBtion  more  embarrassing  and  pitiful  still,  it  was  the  on© 
^sked  in  every  village,  '*  Will  Eogland  help  us?"  followed  by  the 
request,  "  Will  you  speak  to  *  The  Consul  '  for  us  ?  '* 

On  the  plains  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Van, 
where  the  deep,  almost  subsoil  ploughing,  and  carefully  constructed 
irrigation  channels  testify  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  most  indus- 
trious and  thrifly  population,  great  depredations  were  being  com- 
mitted even  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  fully  bearing  out  a  remark  in  a 
despatch  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  :  *'  The  Turks  (the  Kurds)  are  armed, 
snd  Uie  Christian  peasants  unarmed  and  helpless ;  the  latter  sow  and 
the  former  appropriate  the  harvest  to  their  own  wants,  while  to  gratify 
their  instincts  they  often  burn  and  destroy  what  they  do  not  appro- 
priate ;  "  the  instinct  which  demands  this  destructive  gratification  being 
the  hatred  of  creed  and  race. 

The  winter  had  begun,  but  though,  later,  the  intense  cold  and 
tremendous  depths  of  snow  of  the  Armenian  Higklands  would  pro- 
claim the  '*  truce  of  God/*  the  Kurds  were  still  on  the  alert.  I 
passed  thirty  well-mounted  Kurds,  armed  with  rifles,  driving  a  number 
of  asses.  These  animals,  the  zaptkh  told  me,  had  been  driven  off  from 
two  villages  which  he  pointed  out,  which  turned  out  to  be  Christian. 
On  on©  march  I  was  interested  in  the  suspicious  movements  of  some 
mounted  men,  who  were  obviously  hovering  about  my  caravan.  At 
one  time  they  galloped  up  close  to  it,  but,  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, on  seeing  the  Government  uniforms  they  retired »  and  were 
apparently  **  loafing  about '^  among  the  valleys.  The  saptuks  said 
that  they  were  notorious  robbers,  and  would  not  go  home  without 
some  booty.  Towards  evening  they  re-appeared  not  very  far  off, 
driving  several  bullocks  and  asses  which  they  had  driven  off  from  the 
village  of -^  whose  headman  came  to  me  the  same  evening,  and 

ced  me  to  report  it  to  **  the  Consul,'*  adding  that  this  was  the  third 

ae  within  a  week  that  his  village  had  been  robbed  of  domestic 
animals^  and  that  he  dared  not  complain.  Four  villages  at  which  I 
halted  for  the  night  had  been  robbed  heavily  of  their  sheep  on  the 
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preceding  nights,  and  in  one  they  asserted  that  three  women  had  had 
their  ornaments  and  richly  emhroidered  aprons  and  stomacherB  tarn 
off  by  the  marauders.  The  headman  of  ~- — ,  a  large  Tillage,  told  me 
that  **  before  the  Erzeroum  troubles,"  from  which  the  people  now  date 
events,  he  had  320  sheep,  and  that  he  had  had  all  driren  off  in 
successive  Kurdish  raids,  till  he  had  only  twenty-seven  left. 

A  small  force  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  a  fertile  and  populous 
plain,  watered  by  the  soutliexn  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  I 
spent  some  days.  The  peasants  spoke  very  highly  of  the  oflfioer  in 
command.  I  did  not,  however,  either  see  or  hear  of  any  patrol,  and 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  village  in  which  this  detachment  was  quar* 
tered  on  November  13,  a  large  number  of  sheep  wexe  driven  off  froc 

the   village  of  ,   and  one*  Christian  was   killed.      At    the  lar^ 

village  of ,  also  only  a  few  miles  from  this  post,  complaints  of  a 

very  serious  nature  were  made  by  the  headman,  and  the  Gregor 
and  Protestant  priests,  of  sheep  and  cattle  having  been  driven  awaj 
within  the  previous  days,  and  they  famished  me  with  a  long  list  of 
things   belonging   to  themselves,  and  to  three   other   men  who  were 
present,    which    had    been    taken    by    **  demand  **    in    the   previous 
month. 

Some  of  these  men  were  intelligent  and  in  some  respects  educated — ■ 
one,  indeed,  was  a  teacher — and  they  had  more  than  the  usual  informa- 
tion about  the  outer  world,  and  recognised  to  some  extent  the 
difificulties  of  the  political  situation.  Their  statements  regarding  the 
'  terror  in  which  they  and  their  co- religionists  lived,  and  the  continual 
increase  in  the  audacity  of  the  Kurds,  were  most  startling.  They  gave 
several  instances  of  increased  recklessness  as  to  the  spilling  of  blood, 
of  violeoce  used  towards  women,  of  threats  of  massacre  addressed  to 
them  as  ChristiaJts^  and  a  long  category  of  robberies,  some  with,  and 
some  without,  violencej  perpetrated  since  October  1,  in  the  villages  of 
the  plain  and  neighbourhood*  Their  belief  was  that  they  were  aban- 
doned to  be  "  wiped  out/'  They  had  long  hoped,  they  said, 
England  would  interfere  on  their  behalf*  **  What  do  you  mean  by' 
interfering  ?  "  I  asked.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  Gregorian 
priest  replied,  •*  As  she  interfered  when  she  persuaded  the  Sultan 
give  the  Lebanon  a  Christian  Pasha.''  He  said  that  the  uneducatedf'^ 
masses  hoped  that  Russia  would  occupy  Armenia  in  the  spring,  but 
the  few  educated  men  would  prefer  England !  Such  are  the  delusive 
hopes  discussed  by  these  people  in  the  winter  evenings. 

While  I  was  in   that  special  village  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
though   not   connected  with  the  **  Shadow  of  the  Kurd,**  is  one  of 
.many  showing  tbat  the  people   are  ground  between  two  millstones 
;  On  that  plain  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  is  tlax*seed«  Oa6 
moiTiing,  fifteen  arahm,  each  loaded  with  seven  large  sacka  of  flax- 
seed, left  the  village      On  expressing  the  hope  that  this  quantity  of 
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oil  seed  bad  been  sold  to  advantage,  the  reply  was  a  dabions  one. 

The  same  evening  certain  priests,  headmen,  and  other  cultivators,  asked 
to  see  me  in  the  church  where  I  was  accommodated.  They  posted 
one  watchman  at  the  inner  door  and  two  at  the  outer.  They  said 
they  had  come  to  ask  if  I  would  convey  a  complaint  to  '*  The  Consul  *' 
in  Erzeroum — there  was  ''  no  one  to  trust  in  but  him/*  I  replied  that 
I  wonld  see  any  statement  that  thoy  wished  to  make  safely  into  his 
bands,  provided  not  only  that  they  adhered  to  facts,  but  that  they 
would  authenticate  it  confidentially  with  their  names  and  addresses. 

The  taxes  were  to  be  collected,  they  said,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
villagers  to  obtain  some  grace,  either  direct  from  a  district  official,  or 
by  briblDg  the  zaptiehs  who  collect  them.  In  this  case  grace  wag 
refused,  and  the  official  who  was  complained  of»  **  seized  the  flax-seed 
for  the  debt,  valuing  it  at  half-price,  he,  they  alleged,  having  previously 
sold  it  for  the  full  price," 

In  a  certain  village  of  120  houses^  to  which  my  informant,  a  Pro- 
testant pastor,  belongs,  and  in  which  his  father-in-law,  a  destitute  old 
man^  dependent  on  alms,  had  recently  been  treated  with  horrible  bru- 
tality by  an  officer  for  inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  villagers  paid 
last  year  800  piastres  to  the  zaptiehs  for  leave  to  delay  their  payments. 

Great  hardships  are  inflicted  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  but  these 
inseparable  to  a  great  extent  from  the  system  on  which  the  country 
is  go%^emed,  and  Moslems  to  some  extent  are  exposed  to  them.  The  crttd 
WTotuf  iiijlkled  ujion  the  Christians  iSy  thai  taxes  are  demanded  from  them 
ii'hich  tht  Kurds  futvcle/t  thmi  vHthout  the  means  of  paying  ^^  In  many 
cases  they  are  squeezed  all  but  dry,  as  their  nearly  empty  stables,  gra- 
naries, and  sheepfolds  silently  testified.  Taxation  from  our  point  of  view 
is  very  heavy,  and  the  increase  in  the  military  exemption  tax  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  come  to  press  very  severely  on  Christian  families 
vhich  are  blessed  with  many  boys,  but  neither  amoug  Syrians  nor 
lenians  were  complaints  made  of  the  taxation  except  in  that  one 
particular*  The  invariable  and  reasonable  complaint  was  that  they 
were  heavily  taxed,  and  had  no  protection  from  the  /u/nf'?,  and  practi- 
cally none  from  the  law  as  administered  in  Kurdistan. 

The  €3omplaint3  of  the  villagers  north  and  west  of  Lake  Van  were 
that  they  were  mercilessly  beaten  when  they  failed  to  produce  money 
for  the  taxes.  They  alleged,  with  great  unanimity,  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  zaptiehs  to  tie  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  plaster  their 
faces  with  fresh  co\r-dung,  or  throw  pails  of  cold  water  at  their  eyes^ 


*  "The  peasants  get  into  arrear  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  collection  of  which 
|?rrM?f*^H«  by  arbitrary  and  sometimes  by  crnol  methods  on  the  part  of  subordinate 
C'ti  <1  redress  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  being  for  various  rciisone  rcfui*ed 

*  I,  the  Christian  peasants  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  fear,  and 

'  Any  combination  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  thv  Government  forassist^ 

►  nuiiideratiou  is   met  by  the  application  of  those  meiiaures  only  excusable 

iL      -  _     -  of  a  people  plotting  revolution.     This  the  Armeniim  people  in  this  country 
are  far  from  contemplatiDg/* — Turkey^  p.  28. 
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tie  them  to  the  wooden  posts  of  their  boiis6B»  and  beat  them  severely. 

In  the  village  of it  was  asserted  that  the  taptuks  had  tied 

twenty  defaulters  together,  and  had  driven  them  barefooted  round  and 
round  over  the  thistles  of  a  threshiag-fioor,  flogging  them  with  their 
heavy  riding- whips. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  my  mpiiehs  complained  of  the  neces- 
lity  they  were  under  of  grinding  and  beating  the  people.  They  said 
^(aod  I  think  correctly)  that  they  could  never  know  whether  a  man  had 
a  secret  hoard  of  buried  money  or  not  without  beating  him.  Thq^ 
said  also  that  they  knew  that  half  the  people  had  nothing  to  pay  withi 
but  that  unless  they  beat  them  to  "  get  what  they  could  out  of  them»^ 
they  would  be  punished  themselves  for  neglect  of  duty.  I  am  tk© 
more  disposed  to  believe  the  statements  of  both  the  people  and  the 
zaptiehSf  owing  to  some  remarks  made  in  a  despatch  on  this  subject 
from  Acting-Consul  Wratislaw  (''Turkey/'  No,  1,  1890-91.  p.  73), 
from  a  part  of  Asia  Minor  more  under  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  writes ; 
'*  As  your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  Turkish  tax-gatherers  are  not  over- 
gentle  in  their  methods  of  levying  moneys  due  to  the  Government, 
This  has  of  late  been  particularly  the  case  with  the  men  charged  with 
collecting  the  emlak^  or  real  property  tax,  which  is  always  paid  with 
reluctance,  and  falls  continually  into  arrears*  Grtat  hrutality  is 
often  shown  by  the  iax-galhtrtrs^^  not  to  one  class  of  the  community  in 
particular,  but  to  all  alike.  Such  acts,  however,  have  come  to  form 
part  of  the  system  by  which  the  country  is  governed;'  In  the  vilayeta 
of  Erzeroum  and  Bitlia  the  brutalities  from  which  the  Christians  espe* 
cially  suffer  arise  from  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often, 
that  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  their  taxes  by  the 
practically  unchecked  depredations  of  the  Kurds, 

After  passing  through  an  area  of  country  abounding  in  risks  to 
travellers,  and  full  of  terror,  I  reached  Erzeroum,  where  the  excitement 
consequent  npon  the  **  troubles  *'  five  months  before  had  only  partially 
subsided,  t  Though  I  was  detained  there  for  some  time,  reasons  con* 
nected  with  my  safety  from  annoyance  on  the  long  winter  journey  which 
yet  lay  before  me  prevented  me  from  mixing  with  the  Armenian  com* 
munity,  but  I  learned  from  some  of  the  European  Consuls,  and  from 
other  Europeans,  that  the  state  of  distrust,  repression,  suspicion,  and 
fear  within  the  city  had  undergone  little  diminution,  and  that  siuce^  th© 
beginning  of  November  (the  dat«  of  Mr*  Clifford  Lloyd's  last  printed 
despatch)  the  ••  disorders  "  in  Alashgird  and  elsewjxere  had  continued, 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  Vali  that  '^  order  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  in  this  province." 

♦  The  italic!  are  mj  own. 

t  The  lucid  account  given  of  the*e  "trouble***  bf  H  B.M/a  Ooiisitl-Gai«nd  f<>r 

Kordistao,  and  of  the  subsequent  inaction  of  the  local  government  m  the  White  Book 
already  referred  to,  sboold  be  eartf  uUj  studied  bjr  all  who  Arc  interested  in  the  to* 
called  "Armenian  queBtion/' 
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Certain  Kurdish  Beys  had  been  called  to  Erzeroumj  ostensibly  for 
purposes  of  remonstrance  on  their  conduct,  but  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  parties  of  armed  followers.  From  Erzeroum 
they  went  to  Erzingian,  where,  from  the  hands  of  Zeki  Pacha,  the 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  they  received  commiseions 
constituting  them  officers  of  irregulars,  Bashi-Bazouks,  or  militia. 
The  results  of  this  step  need  to  be  watched  with  great  anxiety.  The 
Christians  regard  it  as  a  menace,  involving  tbe  greatest  peril ;  the 
Kurds  themselves  appear  to  think  that  it  gives  them  licence  to  maraud, 
for  these  Beys,  after  receiving  their  commissiona,  went  through  the 
Christian  quarters  of  the  bazaars  of  Erzingian,  making  gestures  of 
cutting  throats,  and  saying  to  the  Christiau  merchants,  **  Your  time 
has  come  now  ;  hitherto  we  have  not  had  the  co-operation  of  the 
(Jovemment,  but  we  have  it  now/'  **  It  is  to  be  believed  that 
the  Porte,  in  giving  these  commissions,  acted  in  good  faith,  under 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  Beys  and  their  wild  followers  under  the  con- 
ditions of  military  discipline,  but  on  the  spot  it  was  regarded  aa  a 
most  dangerous  experiment. 

The  air  at  Erzeroum  was  dark  with  rumours  of  robbery  and 
outrage,  many  bearing  the  rigid  investigations  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  foreign  Consuls,  others  dissolving  during  the  process, 
while  for  murders  of  well-known  Christians  no  arrests  were  made* 
IVade  among  the  Armenians  was  suffering,  for  those  whose  trans- 
actions were  with  Kurdish  districts  dare  not,  for  fear  of  their  lives, 
collect  their  debts.  Arrests  of  Christians,  on  what  turned  out  to  be 
frivolous  and  worthless  pretexts,  were  constantly  made,  and  the 
Government  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  in  constant  dread  of  on 
insurrectionary  rising  among  the  Armenians.  From  the  country 
districts  the  accounts  were  so  very  bad  that  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  enlightened  of  the  European  "Consuls  remarked  indignantly : 
**  It*9  no  longer  a  question  of  politics,  but  of  humanity,**  **  Next  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Kurda,"  wrote  Mr,  Clifford  Lloyd  some 
months  before  things  became  so  bad  as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of 
last  winter,  *^  the  constant  searching  of  Armenians*  houses,  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  individuals  for  long  terms^ — often  for  life,  for 
having  books  in  their  possession  containing  references  to  the  past 
history  of  Armenia,  constitute  a  grave  abuse  of  power  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  a  source  of  wide-spread  suffering  to  the  people/'  In 
another  despatch  he  sums  up  the  condition  of  things  in  Kurdistan 
thus :  **  In  a  country  such  as  this  is,  lawlessness  is  to  be  expected ; 
but  unfortunately  in  nearly  every  instance  armed  and  ungovemed 
Kurds  are  the  aggressors,  and  unarmed  and  unprotected  Armenian 
Christians  the  victims.*' 

*  Tbe  BtAtement  ha  to  the  words  nsed  hj  the  Bejs  rests  on  the  muihontj  of  a 
Suropean  of  high  character  who  was  la  Bningian  at  the  time. 
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The  recent  White  Book,  from  which  these  quotations  are  made, 
contains  matter  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  needless  to  go  further 
than  its  pages  for  confirmation  of  the  facts  which  nnderlie  the 
**  exceeding  bitter  cry  "  which  issues  from  Turkish  Armenia,  and  the 
feebler  wail  from  the  Nestorian  valleys.  Its  special  value  is  thati 
while  dispelling  some  of  the  inventions  which  have  been  put  forward, 
it  gives,  in  the  sobriety  of  official  language,  facts  so  stemj  that  on  any 
bufc  British  oflScial  authority  I  should  have  hesitated  to  accept  them ; 
and  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  darker  picture  of  oppresfiion  and  wrong, 
and  a  heavier  indictment  against  the  mal- ad  ministration  of  Kurdistan, 
than  I  ever  heard  from  Armenian  lips.  The  force  of  the  indictment 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Cliftbrd  Lloyd,  Mr*  Devey, 
and  our  other  consular  officials,  have  been  not  only  on  courteous  but 
often  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  that  these 
heavy  charges  against  the  administration  are  made  in  the  interests 
of  truth  alone,  and  often  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  great  difficulties  beset  oar 
Consuls  in  their  investigations.  To  some  extent  their  inquiries  must 
be  made  through  officials  who  are  continually  untrustworthy,  and 
who  on  all  occasions  are  anxious  to  hush  up  inquiry,  and  to  put  the 
best  aspect  on  the  matter  which  has  demanded  it  In  many  cases 
persons  who  have  made  serious  complaints  back  out  altogether  when 
they  are  pressed  for  evidence  ;  in  others  the  mere  making  an  inquiry 
may  involve  those  in  peril  and  loss  who  have  already  suffered 
severely ;  and  in  all  there  is  the  necessity  of  shielding  informants 
from  serious  consequences,  of  which  we  in  the  West  have  no 
conception » 

Beyond  expressing  the  belief  that  the  creation  of  strong  military  posts, 
under  vigorous  and  capable  officers,  in  the  disturbed  districts  would 
be  a  wise  measure,*  I  do  not  attempt  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what 
might  be  done  in  Armenia.  The  Minute  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  for  Kurdistan,  written  late  last  autumn,  the  most  important 
parta  of  which  follow,  contains  euggestions  very  carefully  thought  out, 
grounded  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts : — 

Minute, 

^  It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  a  change  is  necessary  in  the  system  of 
i^vernment  now  being  applied  to  the  Chrij^tian  population  of  Kurdistan — 
%,€.y  the  Armenian  people.     Their  sufferings  at  present  proceed  from  three 
direct  causes  :— 

1,  The  insecurity  of  their  lives  and  properties  owing  to  the  habitufil 
lavages  of  the  Kuixls. 

*  Binoe  the  former  article  woa  pnhUshod  I  hmre  baen  informed,  on  frood  axithoritr^i 

tbn*    -  ■         of  Di/A,  11    -:  .        .   ,  .         - 

Tr  :he  lime  < 

urifl  a      3.,.,  .^^ 

itorv  Hankis. 
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2,  The  insecurity  of  their  pCTsona,  and  the  absence  of  all  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  (excepting  the  exercise  of  public  worship). 

3,  The  unequitl  status  held  by  the  Christian  as  compared  with  the  Musattl- 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 

As  regards  No,  1,  putting  aside  isolated  instances  of  depredation,  thete 
has  been  pillage  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  with  much  slaughter,  by  Kurds 
in  vai'ious  parts  of  Armenia  during  the  past  few  months,  as  will  be  observed 
from  my  despatches  dated  the  2  list  August  and  the  1st  October,  1890.  This 
year  the  record  i^  an  exceptionally  large  one,  but  the  position  of  the  defence- 
less Armenian  peasantry  with  reference  to  the  Kurds,  who  are  all  armed, 
varies  only  in  degree,  and,  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  is  one  calling 
for  immediate  relief. 

There  are  two  coui-ses  open  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  its  desire  to 
protect  its  Armenian  subjects  :  one  to  actually  and  completely  subjugate  the 
Kurds  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  other  to  adequately  protect  the  Armenian 
peasants  from  Kurdish  aggression. 

The  former  would  entail  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility bring  about  a  general  massacre  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  under* 
taken.  Many  reasons  exist  for  not  suggesting  this  course,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Turkish  Government  could  not 
be  induced  to  adopt  it. 

It  is,  however,  the  first  duty  of  every  Government  to  protect  its  subjects, 
and  in  this  instance  duty  and  self-interest  both  demand  it.     The  Armenian 

Lpea^antry  are  unable  at  present  to  pay  theii'  taxes  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
he  Kurds,  and  from  the  same  ciiuse  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  discontent 
Ibat  they  are  willing  even  t4^>  forsake  their  homes,  and  it  is  said  also  their 

Iteligion,  if  relief  could  thus  be  obtained. 

A  better  organised  force  of  police  than  exists^  supported  by  judiciously 

-placed  detachments  of  troops,  would  afford  all  the  desired  prote>(itioti,  pro- 
vided the  officers  i-esponsibl©  were  satisfied  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ^Much  would  depend  upon  the  personal  characters  of  the  Governors- 
General,  who,  while  being  held  responsible  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  their  pro\^nces,  should  be  given  full  executive  liberty  of  action 
in  providing  it,  which  at  present  they  do  not  possess.  A  Govern  or- General 
has  no  power  to  move  troojis  without  orders  from  Constantino[»le,  but  the 
duty  devolving  upon  him  rendei*s  it  necessary  to  give  to  him  this  power, 
with  whatever  restrictions  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  impose  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  question  of  protecting 
the  Armenian  peasantry  from  the  attacks  of  the  Kiu-ds  is  of  much  greater 
impoi'tance  than  any  other,  and  that,  if  the  Christians  were  shielded  from 
the  ever-existing  apprehension  of  being  pillaged  and  killed,  they  would 
become  a  comparatively  contented  and  prosperous  people.  Though  all 
gections  of  the  ^Irmenijtn  people  are  ever  «:tesirous  of  bringing  their  griev- 
ances to  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty's  Consul,  yet  during  the  past  year 
I  have  hiid  no  serious  complaints,  excepting  in  connection  with  the  disturb- 
anoes  in  Erzeroum,  which  were  not  directly  due  to  Kurdish  aggression. 
In  the  Valley  of  Ahishgird,  for  instance,  where  there  was  much  distress  this 

leptiag^  and  whence  an  attempt  to  emignite  to  Pei'sia  was  made  on  a  large 
*&,  the  Turkish  officials  discerned  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  their 

'  consequent  acts  gave  legitimate  cause  for  much  discontent.  But  the 
ChristiiUis^  having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  by  the  action  of  the 
neighbouring  Kurds  in  plundering  and  burning  iheir  harv^est  w^th  im- 
punity,  w^ere  unable  to  pay  their   taxes  or  to   provide  for  the  following 

[•Mson's  agricultural  requirements,  and  no   attempt   being    made  by  the 

r.Govemment  tu  punish  the  Kurds,  or  to  atVo rd  protection  against  them  in 
the  future,  some  hundreds  of  persoa<5  started  for  Persia,  where  they  had 
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made  arrangemeDts  to  be  received,  but  were  arrested  on  tbe  frontier  by 
Turkish  ofiicialsand  brought  back  to  their  homes*  All  the  Christians  ai3ced 
for  was  protection,  but  this  was  the  one  thing  the  Turkish  Oovernment 
failed  to  provide.  Time  was  offered  for  the  payment  of  taxes  due^  and  loans 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  but  notwithstanding  my  advice  given 
on  the  subject  repeatedly,  no  protection  was  afibitied,  the  answer  always 
being  that  authority  for  the  movement  of  troops  had  not  been  received  from 
Constantinople.  The  result  is  that  this  summer  the  valley  ha^  bean  again 
overrun  by  the  Kurds,  who  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  KurdistaOj  openly 
declare  that  their  action  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Turkish  Govern* 
ment.  I  am  fully  juistified  in  recording  my  opinion  that  during  the  past 
year,  had  tbe  Armenian  peasantry  been  given  security  to  life  and  property, 
their  grievances  in  the  provinces  would  not  have  been  of  that  serious  nature 
which  now  attracts  to  them  the  attention  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  second  ground  of  complaint  above  mentioned,  I  need  not  go  inta 
any  detail  to  show  that  the  Turkish  Government  gives  no  liberty  of  person 
to  the  Armenians*  and  denies  them  any  freedom  of  thought  or  action.  In 
my  despatch  dated  the  2^th  June  1890,  I  fully  explained  the  policy  being 
locally  adopted  in  tins  respect.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  revolution  is  not 
entertained  by  any  class  of  the  Armenian  people  in  these  pro\*inoes,  what- 
ever may  be  the  aims  of  those  outside  them.  An  armed  re%^olution  is, 
besides,  impossible.  Discontent  or  any  description  of  protest  is,  however, 
regarded  by  the  Turkish  Local  Government  as  seditious,  and  a  policy  such 
as  I  described  in  my  despatch  alluded  to  is  pursued,  depriving  the  Armenian 
subject  of  every  liberty  to  his  person,  and  for  which  no  justification  exists. 
This  materially  aggravates  the  existing  discontent,  and  produces  a  feeling  of 
animosity  between  Mussulman  and  Christian  which  would  otheru^ise  die  out, 
or  which  would  at  least  lie  dormant.  A  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  of  trust 
and  conciliation  would  bring  forth,  in  lay  opinion,  results  highly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empii'e,  for  among  its  subjects  there  aro 
none  more  capable  of  contributing  to  its  financial  resources  than  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  third  cause  is  the  inequality  of  justice  and  consideration  shown  to 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  country,  both  by  the  executive  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  law  officers.  This  is  well  known  to  every  one  conversant 
with  the  condition  of  Kurdistan,  but  as  an  instance  I  may  mention  the 
fact  that  in  all  crimes  of  violence  of  which  the  Christians  have  been  the 
victims  during  the  post  year  in  the  province  of  Erzeroum  no  one  has  been 
punished,  nor,  with  very  few  exception s,  has  any  effort  been  even  made  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  equitable  policy  I  so  strongly  recom- 
mend be  approved  of  by  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  adopted  by  the  Porte,  the  influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  adequate  to  its  proper  local  application, 

(Signed)         Clifford  Lu»ri>. 

EbjsxboUU,  (ktohtr  2, 1890. 


The  question  as  to  the  duty  of  England  in  the  way  of  bringing 
pressnre  to  bear  upon  a  friendly  Power  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  treaty 
obligations  to  her  Christian  subjects  naturally  ariees ;  but  on  this  I 
will  not  touch.  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  some  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  as  well  as  my  impressions  of  the  state  of  Kurdistan,  before 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  from  what  I  heard  on  the  best  authority,  as 
well  as  from  that  interview,  I  think  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  both  he  and  his  Majesty  the  Saltan  are  anxioua  to  place  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  in  a  better  position.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  policy,  a  change  h  essential,  for  the  outrages  to  which  the  Christian 
peasantry  are  being  subjected  gives  the  so-called  ** Armenian  agitation"* 
its  most  forcible  raison  cVetre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  is  producing 
stagnation  in  trade  and  a  dwindling  of  the  Imperial  resources  in  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  empire* 

The  question  presses,  however,  and  anxiety  is  not  action.  It  inusfc 
be  remembered  that  the  fires  of  Islam,  though  they  may  smoulder, 
are  never  quenched,  and  that  any  move  made  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers  in  the  direction  of  giving  protection  and  justice  to  the 
Christians  of  Kurdistan  must  inevitably  be  confronted,  not  only  by 
the  aroused  religions  fanaticism  of  the  Kurds,  but  by  that  of  the 
sheikhs  and  moHahs  who  surround  the  throne.  A  friendly  but  firm 
and  united  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Signatory  Powers  seems  the 
only  way  of  aiding  the  Sultan's  Government  (supposing  it  to  be  in 
earnest)  to  overcome  this  opposition,  and  to  enable  it  to  repress  the 
Kurds,  protect  the  Christians,  and  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations. 

We,  who  retire  to  rest  in  our  police-protected  homes,  in  a  land  in 
which  government  exists  but  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  law, 
with  its  sublime  impartiality,  is  a  terror  only  to  evil-doers — in  which 
the  poor  are  free  from  taxation,  and  all  alike  enjoy  the  frnits  of  their 
industry,  and  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  liberties — can  form  no 
conception  of  such  a  reign  of  terror  as  exists  in  Armenia,  and  of  what 
is  meant  to  thousands  of  our  fellow-Christians  by  The  Shadow  OP 

THE    KUKD. 

Isabella  L.  Bishop, 


♦  Was  tberc  enrer  &  people  of  an^  stamina  or  calibre  that  would  not  '*  agitate  "  under 
similar  circumstances 7  Though  a  few  of  the  younger  spirita  maybe  dazsled  by  a 
dream  of  autonomy,  the  sober  Armenians  of  the  Turkish  cities  aim  only  at  "adminia- 
tiative  reform."  Can  we,  whose  rights  and  libertieB  are  won,  condemn  the  upward 
straggles  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and  Inqxtinguifihable  racea  on  earth  ? 
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HAVE  no  confidence/' — so  wrote  Matthew  Arnold,  not  very  long 
before  he  left  us, — "  I  have  no  confidence  in  those  who  at  the 
Universities  regulate  studies,  degrees,  and  honours.  To  regulate  these 
matters  great  experience  of  the  world,  steadiness,  simplicity,  breadth 
of  view  are  desirable.  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  actually  regulate 
them  can  well  have  these  qualifications.  I  am  sure  that  in  what  they 
have  done  during  the  last  forty  years  they  have  not  shown  them."  The 
justice  of  these  remarks  will  be  admitted  nowhere  more  unreservedly 
than  at  the  Universities  themselves;  not,  indeed,  by  that  majority  which, 
predominating  in  their  councils,  forms  the  governing  body,  and  con- 
stitutes their  legislature,  but  by  that  party,  unhappily  at  present  an 
all  but  impotent  minority,  which  sees  clearly  the  sort  of  reforms  which 
are  needed  and  as  clearly  by  what  means  and  in  what  way  they  may 
best  be  efiected.  The  purpose  of  the  following  paper  is  to  show  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  entrusting,  we  will  not  say  to  the  Universities,  for 
the  minority  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  been  unwearied  in  their 
opposition,  but  to  a  majority  in  University  Councils,  the  organisation  and 
control  of  our  higher  education  and  the  disposal  of  its  endowments. 

"We  will  begin  by  comparing  a  scheme  of  higher  education  drawn 
up  by  men  who  possessed  the  qualities  desiderated  by  Arnold,  "  great 
experience  of  the  world,  steadiness,  simplicity,  breadth  of  view," 
with  certain  schemes  in  which  the  notions  of  academic  legisla- 
tors have  recently  found  embodiment  in  one  University  and  are 
striving  to  find  embodiment  in  the  other.  In  1854,  Lord  Macaulay, 
at  the  head  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
drew  up  his  famous  Report.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  definition 
of  what  constituted  '^  the  best^  the  most  liberal,  the  mofit  finished 
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ion  *'  possible  for  youths,  whatever  might  be  their  future  calUng, 
Btween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four.    Macaulay's  solntion  of 

Hhe  problem  was  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  as  large,    wise,   and 
noble  as  it  was  simple  and  practicable,  a  scheme  which,  accepted  by  the 
Bt  India  Company  6rst  and  by  Government  afterwards,  constituted, 

"and  notoriously  constituted,  the  very  best  curriculum  of  education 
which  has  ever  existed  in  this  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss Macaulay's  scheme  in  detail ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  to  deal  only  with  what  he  prescribes  in  relation  to  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  literature,  and  history.  To 
the  study  of  English  literature  he  attaches  the  very  greatest  importance. 
It  should  hold,  he  says,  the  foremost  place  in  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs — the  department  of  literature.  Contemplating  it  purely 
as  a  subject  for  liberal  study,  he  says  nothing  to  encourage  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  experiments.  The  papers  to 
be  set  in  it  were  not  to  test  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle 
English,  and  the  like,  which,  so  far  from  being  prescribed,  are  not 
even  mentioned,  but "  a  knowledge  of  our  poets,  wits,  and  philosophers/' 
To  the  study  of  English  literature  is  to  be  added  the  study  of  English 
bistoryt  general  history,  and  constitutional  history,  and  that  not  on 
peddling,  antiquarian  lines,  but  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  questions 
proposed  as  models  by  Sir  James  Stephen.     Then  come  the  Greek 

land  Roman  classics,  which  are  to  be  studied  in  the  same  large  and 

-liberal  spirit.  No  prescribed  books  are  to  be  got  up  with  grotesque  and 
sickening  minuteness,  to  be  got  up  as  a  textual  scholar  who  was  prepar- 

[ing,  for  philological  purposes,  a  critical  edition  of  them  would  be  required 

Lto  get  them  up.  The  translations  required  are  to  be  translations  at 
Ught.  At  least  three  passages  selected  from  the  Latin  poets  and 
prose-writers,  and  six  selected  from  those  of  Greece,  are  to  be  set. 
*"  One  passage,"  the  Report  obser\  es,  *'  should  be  taken  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  one  from  some  historian  of  the  best  age,  one  irom 
some  philosopher  of  the  best  age,  one  from  some  Attic  orator,  and  at 
least  one  from  the  Attic  drama/'  With  these  papers  of  translations, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  Greek  and  Latin  composition  in  prose  and 
verse,  papers  should  be  set  '*  to  enable  students  to  show  their  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history,  both  political  and  literary.*'  Of  the  modern 
languages  of  the  Continent,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  the  German  ought  to  be  among  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, **  Several  passages  in  every  one  of  these  languages  should  be 
set,  to  be  turned  into  English ;  passages  taken  from  English  writers 
should  be  set  to  be  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  C»erman;  and 

Ijyapers  of  questions  should  be  framed  which  would  enable  a  student  to 
ihow  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  France,  Italy, 
ad  Germany.** 
Such  was  Macaulay^s  scheme,  such  his  conception   of  what  might 
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be  held  to  constitute  ''  tlie  beat,  tbe  most  libera!^  tbe  most  finished 
education  possible  for  an  English  youth  between  the  agea  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four."  If  we  turn  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  ex&m«- 
iners  to  teat  the  knowledge  required  by  the  regulations  framed  in 
accordance  with  Macaulay  s  Heport^  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  invalu- 
able, both  generally  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  knowledge  positively  attained,  must  have  been  the 
course  of  preparatory  study*  Let  us  see  in  what  way  a  youth,  who 
selected  his  subjects  from  the  literary  and  historical  side  of  the  cur^ 
riculum,  would,  during  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life,  have 
been  compelled  to  occupy  his  hours  of  severe  application,  and  en- 
couraged to  occupy  his  leisure.  He  would  in  the  first  place  hav© 
been  engaged  in  acquiring  an  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  two  leading  and  master  languages  of  the  world,  not  in  their 
relation  to  philology,  but  in  relation  to  their  expression  in  literature. 
He  would  have  enabled  himself,  or,  at  all  events,  would  have  exerted 
every  effort  to  enable  himself,  to  read  them  with  fluency  and  accuracy — 
for  without  such  an  accomplishment  he  could  hardly  expect  to  succeed 
in  an  examination  where  all  the  passages  set  for  translation  would  be 
designed  to  test  his  powers  of  translating,  and  of  translating  rapidly 
at  sight.  He  would  have  paid  close  and  especial  attention  to  the 
leading  poets,  historians,  orators,  critics,  and  philosophers,  while  not 
neglecting — ^as  all  such  knowledge  would  be  of  practical  use  to  him — 
the  minor  and  less  known  writers.  He  would,  moreover,  have  been 
encouraged  to  pursue  these  studies  in  the  most  liberal  spirit ;  secure 
that  in  the  questions  pn^posed  he  would  not  be  interrogated  about  the 
platitudes  and  paradoxes  of  rival  commentators,  about  the  barren 
trivialities  of  textual  critics,  or  about  the  discoveries  and  speculations 
of  those  whose  delight  is,  in  the  taunt  of  Cowper, 

"to  chase 
A  pft]]t!ng  syllable  through  time  and  space. 
Start  it  at  home  and  huot  it  Id  the  dark, 
Through  Gaal»  through  Greece,  and  into  Koah*ii  ark*" 


But  knowing,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  asked  to  compare  Thucydides  with  Machiavelli  or  Sophocles  with 
Shakespeare,  he  would  have  learnt  to  apply  classical  learning  to  its 
true  use.  Unlike  the  youths  who  too  often  quit  our  Universities 
with  their  heads  loaded  with  mere  lumber,  with  no  sense  or  knowledge 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  works  they  have  been  studying,  and 
with  no  conception  of  the  connection  of  the  classics  with  the  literature 
of  the  modem  world,  he  would  have  found  in  his  study  of  them  a 
means  of  culture  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  would 
have  found  his  mind  enlarged,  his  taste  refined,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  life-long  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  Homer  and  Sophocles,  with 
Horace  and  Virgil  laid.     And  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
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and  Uteratnres  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  would  have  added  or  been 
encotiraged  to  add,  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own.  The 
time  which  is  now  wasted  in  the  barren  drudgery  of  cramming  up 
the  antiquities  of  our  language,  Anglo-Saxon »  Middle  English,  and 
the  jargon  of  early  provincial  dialects,  he  would  have  spent  in  studying 
the  development  of  our  prose  and  poetry,  in  tracing  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  Modem 
Europe  on  the  works  of  the  English  classics,  and  in  the  critical  study 
our  leading  poets  and  prose  writers,  from  Chaucer  and  Maundeville 
Wordsworth  and  Landor.  Knowing  the  importance  which  bis 
examiners  had  been  instructed  to  attach  to  such  an  accomplish- 
-ment,  he  would,  in  whatever  language  it  might  be  necesaary  to 
Bxpress  himself,  have  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  excellence  in 
fie  and  composition.  Every  inducement  having  been  held  out 
^to  him  to  study  the  three  chief  languages  and  literatures  of  the 
Continent,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  made  himself  master 
of  two  at  least  out  of  the  three,  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  more 
or  less  intimate  of  their  literary  history  and  of  their  principal  writers. 
Nor  is  this  all*  As  he  would  have  learnt  to  regard  literature  as  the 
expression  of  national  life  under  various  conditions,  and  under  various 
aspects  and  modifications,  he  would  have  turned  naturally  to  history. 
He  would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  to  history,  even  though  it  was 
not  among  the  subjects  prescribed  in  his  examination  ;  for  the  key  to 
literature,  for  a  commentary,  without  which  Homer  and  Virgil,  Dante 
and  Tasso,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  would,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  serious  student,  be  almost  unintelligible.  But  he  would  have  found 
that  the  same  wise  and  liberal  provisions  which  had  been  made  for  hia 
encooragement  and  guidance  in  the  study  of  the  literatures  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  worlds  had  been  made  also  for  hia  encouragement 
and  guidance  in  the  study  of  their  history.  He  would  have  found 
'that  he  had  as  little  to  fear  from  the  pedantry  of  mere  antiquarian  ism 
in  the  tests  which  would  be  applied  to  his  knowledge  of  the  one  as 
he  had  to  fear  from  the  pedantry  of  the  mere  monger  in  words  in  the 
tests  to  be  applied  to  his  knowledge  of  the  other. 

It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  scheme  of  advanced 
F« education  more  perfectly  satisfactory  than  this,  more  noble,  more 
•practicable,  more  calculated  to  attain  the  ends  at  which  liberal  culture 
and  discipline  should  aim,  to  open,  to  invigorate,  to  enrich  the  mind* 
Well  might  Macaulay  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
hia  purpose,  that  the  regulations  for  this  examination  had  been  bo 
framed  that^  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  were  successful,  the  public 
eerrice  would  have  secured  men  *'  who  had  received  the  best,  the  most 
liberal,  the  most  finished  education  which  England  could  afford,**  while  on 
the  other  hand  *'  no  candidate  who  might  fail  should,  to  whatever  calling 
he  might  betake  himself,  have  any  reason  to  regret  the  time  and  laboor 
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which  he  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  be  examined/*  But  what  wad, 
the  fate  of  this  scheme  ?  It  might  have  been  expected,  as  ^lacanlay 
himself  expected,  that  the  Universities  would  have  been  able  and 
willing  to  train  those  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  examination.  Nay, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  attainment  of  high  honours  in 
the  curricula  of  the  Universities  would  in  itself  have  formed  the  best 
of  all  trainings  for  such  a  competition.  But  it  very  soon  became 
evident  that  what  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of  Mocaulay,  **  the  best., 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education  that  England  could 
affi^rd  **  was  something  very  different  from  the  sort  of  education  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  competent  to  provide*  The  deficiencies  in 
their  system  of  instruction  soon  became  deplorably  apparent  For  the 
study  of  Eogliah  litarature  they  had  no  provision  at  all;  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  modem  European  literatures  they  had  no  prorision.  For 
the  study  of  English  and  foreign  history  one  of  them  had  no  provision^ 
and  in  the  other  the  teaching  ran  on  lines  so  diiFerent  from  the  lines 
indicated  in  Macaalay's  regulations  that  it  was  practically  useless. 

Both  Universities  could  certainly  produce  adepts  in  Greek  and 
Latin  composition.  In  neither  University  was  any  attention  paid 
to  composition  in  English.  No  experience  has  been  commoner 
among  tutors  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  than  to  find  University 
men  whose  composition  in  Latin  would  have  been  no  discredit  to 
Bembo  and  Politian,  but  whose  composition  in  English  would,  in 
point  of  style,  disgrace  a  Board  SchooK  Nor  was  it  in  these  respects 
only  that  the  Universities  were  found  wanting.  In  Macau  lay's  regu- 
lations it  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  provided  that  the  test  of  classical 
attainments  should  not  consist  merely  in  skill  in  composition,  still  leas 
in  a  merely  philological  knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  but  in  the 
power  of  being  able  to  read  the  great  Greek  and  Boman  authors  with 
facility  and  accuracy  at  sight ;  in  the  power  of  reading  poetry,  oratory, 
philosophy,  history,  with  intelligence  and  sympathy ;  and  in  a  know- 
ledge also  of  the  history  of  the  two  literatures.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that  if  the  examiners  in  framing  their  questions  followed  the 
instructions  of  Macaulay^s  Committee,  there  was  every  probability 
that  a  man  who  had  taken  high  classical  honours  at  Cambridge  would 
in  thiSj  his  strongest  subject,  perhaps  only  partially  succeed  ;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  taken  a  first  or  second  in  Classical  Moderations  at 
Oxford  would  break  down*  Both  would  probably  obtain  hi^h  marks 
in  mere  composition.  The  Cambridge  man  would  probably  obtain 
high  marks  in  the  unseen  translations.  The  Oxford  man,  whose 
classical  discipline  had,  on  this  side,  consisted  in  getting  up  witl 
'ludicrous  minuteness,  and  purely  philologically,  certain  portions 
particular  authors^  would  find  himself  at  immense  disadrantage  when 
confronted  with  passages  altogether  new  to  hira*  Neither  would 
received  any  instruction  from   his  teachers  about  the  historv  of 
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Greek  and  Roman  literatures,  or  have  been  taught  to  regard  them;  on 
the  side  at  least  of  poetry  and  oratory,  in  any  other  light  than  the 
light  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  philologists. 

As  the  governing  bodies  of  the  UniversitieB,  true  to  their 
character  and  their  traditions,  declined  to  make  such  alterations  in 
their  curricula  as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  Macaulay^s  regula- 
tions, it  was  plain  that  one  of  three  things  must  happen.  Either 
the  regulations  as  to  the  liberal  study  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature  and  history  must  be  ignored  by  University  candidates 
not  oEFering  these  subjects  for  examination,  but  confining  them- 
rives  to  such  subjects — mathematics,  natural  science,  moral  and 
Dlitical  philosophy,  pure  ^'  classics/*  and  the  like^ — -as  the  Universities 
could  teach,  or  the  regulations  themselves  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  schools  and  Triposes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  j  or,  finally,  the 
candidates  must  seek  tuition  and  teaching  elsewhere.  The  Com- 
missioners very  properly  declined  to  depart  from  the  accepted  in- 
structions of  ^[acaulay's  committee,  and  all  candidates,  therefore,  who 
wished  to  make  high  marks  in  ancient  and  modem  litei'ature  and 
history  had  to  provide  for  themselves.  Private  enterprise  undertook 
and  accomplished  what  the  Universities  declined  to  do.  And  now 
commenced  one  of  the  most  scandalous  chapters  in  the  records  of 
education.  A  class  of  men  whose  energy  and  ability  supplied  aU  the 
deficiencies  of  our  academic  systems  of  teaching  came  into  the  field. 
In  a  very  short  time  their  lecture-rooms,  thronged  with  University  men, 
had  become  the  rivals  of  the  lecture* rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
In  a  very  short  time  men  who  had  obtained  distinguished  places  in 
the  schools  and  Triposes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  simply  nowhere 
in  competition  with  the  pupils  of  these  tutors.  Preparation  for  an 
ordeal  designed  by  the  Commissioners  to  test  the  possession  of  *'  the 
best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education  that  England 
affords  '*  became  their  monopoly.  They  taught  classics  as  Macaulay 
contended  that  they  should  be  taught,  namely,  on  the  principle  that 
the  criterion  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  not  l:>e  the 
possession  of  a  minute  philological  knowledge  of  certain  prescribed 
texts,  but  the  power  of  reading  the  two  languages  with  accuracy  and 
facility  at  sight ;  and  men  who  had  obtained  firsts  in  Moderations  at 
Oxford  found  it  necessary  to  resort  for  discipline  of  this  kind  to 
the  new  teachers.  They  supplied  what  was  wanting  io  the  provisions 
of  the  classical  TMpos.  Men  who  had  taken  high  honours  in  that 
Tripos  sought  from  them  that  literary  and  historical  instruction  which 
the  regulations  of  Macaulay  required  in  addition  to  pure  scholar- 
«hip.  They  provided  instruction  in  English  literature,  both  generally 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  its  development  and  its  peculiarities, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  study  of  individual  authors, 
of  a  kind  which  has  elicited  from  succeeding  examiners^  and  such 
VOL,  Lt2C.  3  I 
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examiners  as  the  present  Bishop  of  London ,  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  testimonies  of  cordial  and  c5om- 
plete  approval.  They  provided  also  for  the  study  of  the  langnages 
and  literatures  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  has  since  provided  models  for  the  curricula  of  some  of  onr 
provincial  Universities,  and  of  two  of  the  Universities  in  America. 
Thus,  youths  who  had  at  an  immense  expense  been  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were^  if  they  wished  to  have  any  prospect  of  success, 
obliged  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  securing  the  services  of 
these  teachers.  But  the  Universities  had  their  revenge.  Contemptu- 
ously denominating  the  teaching  of  these  men  as  "  cramming/*  and 
the  men  themselves  as  **  crammers/'  they  coined  a  nickname  wbich 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  effecting  its  object  A  term  more  felicitous 
was  probably  never  devisc^d,  for  it  blends  in  the  happiest  and  subtlest 
combination  the  mtpprcssio  vcri^  the  mtfjge&tio  falsiy  and  the  simplex 
mcndacium.  It  implied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teaching  of  these 
men  differed  essentially  from  the  teaching  of  the  Universities,  and 
differed  for  the  worse,  differed  w^ith  the  difference  of  the  counterfeit,  the 
rococo,  the  inferior  from  the  genuine,  the  solid,  the  truly  and  simply 
excellent.  It  implied,  or^  rather,  very  soon  began  to  imply,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  carricula  of  studies,  the  preparation  for  which  necessi- 
tated the  services  of  such  teachers,  and  the  assistance  of  such  methods 
of  teaching,  deserved  to  be  discountenanced  by  all  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  education  at  heart.  By  dint  of  mere  repetition  this 
wretched  cant  grew  at  last  to  become  an  article  of  faith.  Such  sub- 
jects in  the  examination  as  the  Universities  could  teach,  and  teach 
according  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  them,  represented  *'  solid  J 
knowledge,"  and  the  means  of  **  sound  discipline."  Such  subjects  as 
were  either  not  taught  by  them  at  all,  or  not  taught  according  to 
their  methods,  constituted  **  cram,"  and  the  means  of  "  cramming. 
Now,  if"  cram  ''  and  '*  cramming"  signify  any  thing,  the  first  signifies 
such  knowledge  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  mechanical  and  un reflective 
exercise  of  mere  memory,  and  the  second  the  art  of  temporarily  im- 
pressing such  knowledge  on  the  memory  in  the  easiest  and  most 
expeditious  way.  The  very  existence  of  these  so-called  crammers 
depended  on  the  success  of  their  pupils  in  the  examination. 
Immense  pains  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  taken  by  Macaulay  to 
make  it  imperative  on  examiner's  that  the  questions  set  by  tliem  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  obtain  "  any  * 
credit  at  all  for  taking  up  a  subject  in  which  he  was  a  smatterer.'*  A 
mere  glance  at  the  papers  on  literature  and  history — the  monopoly  of 
the  crammers — set  by  succeeding  exanuners,  by  men  like  Sir  James 
Stephen,  ^Ir.  Froude,  Dean  Church,  Matthew  Arnold,  will  show  how 
studiously  they  have  been  designed  to  baffle  and  render  superficial , 
instruction  nugatory*     But  the   Universities  triumphed.     The  name  | 
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stuck.  Other  minor  Government  examinations  were  instituted.  Edu- 
cational regulations  wretchedly  organised  called  into  being  a  corre- 
spondingly wretched  system  of  instruction.  Cramming,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  became  a  profession.  No  one  stopped  to  dis- 
tinguish. Men  who  ** prepared"  for  tho  Army,  and  men  who 
**  prepared  '*  for  the  examination  of  which  we  have  been  spealdiig^ 
were  claased  together,  and  confounded  imder  the  common  name  of 
crammers.  The  Universities  having  thus  succeeded  in  casting  dis* 
credit  on  the  teachers,  had  not  much  difficulty  in  extending  that 
discredit  to  the  subjects  taught  by  them,  and  to  the  method  of  their 
teaching.  **Thei"e  is  something  to  be  said  for  tlie  study  of  the 
English  language,  but  the  serious  study  of  English  literature  is  im- 
poeaible  j  if  you  want  instruction  in  that  you  must  go  to  a  *  crammer.* 
There  can  be  no  solidity  either  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  or  in  that  of  the  classics  of  modern  Europe,  unless  it 
be  purely  philological;  if  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  require 
anything  further,  you  had  better  go  to  a  *  crammer.*  ^'  So  *spoke 
many  a  tutor  and  many  a  Head  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  The 
result  of  this  was  the  gradual  dissolution  of  Macaulay*s  curriculum 
on  the  side  of  its  regulations  as  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  the  notion  that  his  theory  of  what  constituted  *'  the  best,  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education  that  England  could  afibrd  " 
was,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  artes  hmnaniores,  absolutely  un- 
tenable. From  1878  to  the  present  time,  in  consequence  partly 
of  the  lowering  of  the  age  of  the  candidates,  the  whole  character 
of  the  examination  underwent  a  change.  But  it  was  a  change  not 
occasioned  simply  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  standard  to 
comparatively  junior  candidates,  but  by  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  to  substitute  the  theory  of  the  Uni- 
versities for  the  theory  of  Macaulay.  The  study  of  English  literatui*e,. 
instead  of  tilling  the  important  place  assigned  to  it  by  Macaulay's 
Commission,  was  positively  discouraged,  the  maximum  of  marks 
awarded  to  it  being  lower  than  the  maximum  awarded  to  Chemistry, 
The  papers  which  were  set,  loaded  with  the  philological  lumber  of 
Early  and  Middle  English,  completely  lost  their  old  character.  The 
classical  portion  of  the  curriculum  underwent  a  corresponding  degra- 
dation. The  whole  curriculum  was,  in  truth,  reduced  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  Army  Examination,  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  noble  scheme 
of  Macaulay  being  recognisable  in  its  constitution.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  one  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  organise  a 
liberal  coarse  of  study  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

That  attempt  is  about  to  be  revived.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners have,  in  a  new  Report  and  Syllabus  completely 
remodelled  the  regulations  for  this  important  examination,     T^iey 
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iliaye  re-established  the  scheme  of  Macaulay,  They  have  not 
^only  recited,  and  recited  in  words  borrowed  from  him,  that  th€ 
object  of  the  examination  shall  be  to  eecare  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  officers  who  have  received  "  the  best,  the  most  liberal,j 
the  most  finished  education  that  England  affords/'  while  at  the 
same  time  ^^  no  candidate  who  may  fail  shall,  to  whatever  calling 
he  may  betake  himself,  have  reason  to  regret  the  time  and  labour 
spent  jn  preparing  himself  to  be  examined  ^* ;  but,  what  is  more 
important,  they  have,  as  the  provisions  of  the  syllabus  show,  taken 
precisely  the  same  view  of  what  onght  to  constitute  such  an  education. 
Once  more  then — thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  only  liberal  coarse  of  study  in  artihm  humaniaribus 
which  has  ever  existed  in  this  country  has  been  restored.  The 
Commissioners  have  proceeded  with  great  moderation  and  caution. 
Bearing  **  to  avoid  all  disturbance  of  the  general  course  of  University 
studies,  and  to  render  it  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  principle  of 
open  Competition,  for  those  who  have  graduated  with  honours  at  the 
Dnivereities  to  attend  the  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
with  good  prospects  of  successSj"  they  have  been  firm  against  imyy 
compromise  with  the  deficiencies  at  present  existing  in  the  curricula 
of  University  studies. 

To  turn  to  the  regulations  themselves.  With  one  aingnlar  and 
unfortunate  exception,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur,  they  difler 
in  scarcely  any  respect  from  those  of  Macaulay's  Committee.  Very 
iigh  marks  (1150)  are,  as  in  the  former  scheme,  assigned  respectively 
i;o  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to  the 
language,  literature,  and  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
set  for  translation  from  these  languages  into  English  will  be  onpre- 
pared.  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  will  be 
expected,  though  composition  in  verse  will  be  optional ;  a  paper  of 
critical  questions  on  the  style  of  the  Latin  orators  and  poets,  based  oxXm 
Cicero,  '*  De  Oratore,'*  and  Quintilian,  '*  Institutiones  Oratoria',"  Lib.  x., 
being  a  substitute  in  the  case  of  Latin,  and  a  paper  of  critical  questions 
on  the  style  of  the  Greek  orators  and  poets  based  on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
(Book  iii.)  and  Poetic  being  a  substitute  in  the  case  of  Greek,  But 
these  papers,  and  very  properly,  will  not  be  substitutes  for  the  general 
paper  of  critical  questions  which  all  candidates  will  be  expected  to 
answer.  Papers  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  will  be  set,  requiring — 
and  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  curriculum — a  knowledge 
of  the  original  authorities.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  great 
mistake  that  in  the  organisation  of  advanced  historical  courses  bo 
little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  intrinsic  value,  to  the  liter 
and  philosophical  value,  of  the  works  prescribed  for  special  stndy. 
Tlie  history  of  Europe  between  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  and 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  and,  againi  between  the  coronation  of 
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Charlemagne  and  th©  definition  of  modem  civilisation,  may  be  of  more 
interest  and  moment  than  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
of  the  fortnnee  of  Kom©  dnring  the  first  seven  decades  of  th©  first 
century.     But  the  fact  that  the   one  period   was  studied  under  the 

idance  of  Thucydides  and  the  other  under  the  guidance  of  Tacitus 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  be  of  infinitely  greater  gain 
than  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  such  historians  as 
nave,  either  as  original  authorities  or  as  modem  compilers,  told  the 

ory  of  the  infancy  of  Euroije,  even  though  the  great  work  of 
Gibbon,  the  only  work  of  genius  treating  comprehensively  at  least  with 
iiese  particular  epochs,  be  thrown  into  the  scale.    The  Commissioners 

ave  therefore  done  well  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  classics  of  ancient 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  not  have  extended  the 

ae  encouragement,  as  by  a  judicious  selection  of  periods  they  might 

aily  have  done,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  historians  of 
modem  Europe,  English  history  and  general  modern  history  fill  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  scheme.  Why  should  they  not  have  prescribed 
such  works,  or  portions  of  such  works,  as  those  of  Philip  De  Comines, 
lachiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  ClarendoUj  for  special  study  ?  In 
^a  curriculum  designed  primarily  for  the  discipline  of  men  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  in  various  capacities ,  the  duties  of  rulers  and  ad- 
ministrators, it  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  approach  history,  not,  as  in  our  Universities  it  is  too  generally 
approached,  from  the  merely  antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  statesmen  and  political  philosophers.  A  minute 
knowledge  of  the  coustitution  of  the  Saxon  Witenagemot,  or  of  the 
Castilian  Cortes,  and  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  Dunstan  and 
Jeomhelm,  or  even  between  William  Rufus  and  Anselm,  assaredly 
ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  e<iuivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  Machiavelli*s  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  policy  of 
the  Borgias,  or  Clarendons  review  of  the  causes  leading  to 
the  great  revolution  of  th©  seventeenth  century,  or,  coming  to 
more  modem  times,  the  masterly  disquisitions  in  the  great  works 
of  Napier  and  Kinglake*  Every  encouragement,  too,  ought  to 
be  given  to  an  acquaintance  with  such  important  contributions 
to  history  as  have  been  made  by  men  w^ho  have  themselves  been 
eminent  as  administrators  and  politicians,  to  such  works  as  the 
lemoirs    of   Sully  and  de  Retz,  of  Clarendon,  of  Temple;   to  th© 

olitical  treatises  of  Bacon,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Burke ;  to  the  despatches 
and  correspondence  of  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  CornwalHs.  In 
the  periods,  therefore,  proposed  as  subjects  for  special  study  it  seems 
a  great  pity  that  those  periods  should  not  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  considerations  of  this  kind.  In  a  curriculum  designed  to  serve 
the  ends  which  this  cnrrictilum  is  designed  to  serve,  it  is  surely  a 
mistake  to  allow  a  candidate  to  obtain  the  highest  marks  attainable 
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in  general  modern  history ,  whose  knowledge  of  that  history  goes 
further  than  a  minute  and  particular  acquaintance  with  the  peric 
lying  between  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  the  third  Crusade. 
We  submit,  too,  that  the  Commissioners  would  do  well  to  insist  that 
all  who  offer  history  as  a  subject  for  examination  should  be  compelled 
to  offer  also  one  or  more  works  on  political  science.  The  Politics  of 
Aristotle,  or  at  least  judiciously  selected  portions,  and  the  sixth  book 
of  Polybius  might  with  advantage  be  made  obligatory  on  all  who  take 
np  ancient  history ;  and  such  works,  or  some  of  such  works,  as  Hobbe 
•*  Leviathan"  (say  from  chap.  xiii.  to  chap*  xxx.),  Locke*s  *'Treatia 
on  Civil  Government/*  Bluntschll's  ''Theory  of  the  State,"  Maine'i 
*^  Ancient  Law,"  on  all  who,  taking  np  modern  history,  do  not  offer 
classics,  At  a  time  when  the  Universities  are  falling  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  specialiste,  and  history  as  a  subject  of  study  is 
in  danger^  not  merely  of  being  entirely  disassociated  from  what  Livy 
tells  ns  is  its  chief  function  in  education,"*^  but  of  becoming  as  com- 
pletely the  monopoly  of  the  mere  antiquarian,  as  literature  has  long 
been  that  of  the  mere  philologist,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  the  Com- 
missioners to  enconrage  by  definite  enactments  the  same  liberal  study 
of  history  as  by  definite  enactments  they  have  done  in  the  case 
literature.  Without  such  enactments  one  of  these  tkinga  must  occurJ 
either  the  examination  in  history  will  go  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the 
corresponding  examinations  at  the  Universities,  and  a  sort  of  know- 
ledge very  different  from  the  sort  of  knowledge  required  of  candidates 
by  Lord  Macaulay^s  regulations  will  be  encouraged,  or  men  who  have, 
at  the  Universities,  taken  a  degree  in  History  will,  as  in  the  old  days, 
be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary instruction  at  the  hands  of  so-called  crammers. 

But  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  new  regulations  aa 
they  bear  on  the  study  of  history,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  their  provisions  for  the  study  of  literature.  We  have  already 
seen  how  admirably  they  are  adapted  to  encourage  a  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  For  a  similar  knowledge  of  our  own  they  offer  equal  en- 
couragement. To  English  composition,  and  to  the  English  langus 
and  lit-erature  are  assigned  respectively  500  marks,  the  numl 
assigned  by  Macaulay's  Commission.  A  syllabus  recently  issue 
explains  in  detail  the  curriculum  prescribed.  The  examination  wi 
be  in  two  parts.  In  the  one  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  English  literature  between 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  as 
presented  mainly  by  Chaucer,  Langland,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Miltod 

*  Hoo  iUud  est  pnecipne  in  cognitione  rertim  saliibre  oc  frugif enim,  oinni&  te  exem| 
documenta  in  illu^tri  posita  monumeQiQ  intueri;  inde  tibi  tnscque  rei  pubUcas  qiid 
imitere  capiat ;  imlo  fcedum  inoeptn  foBdam  exita  quod  vitea. — ^PreL 
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Pope,  Gray,  Collins,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Crabbe,  Cowper, 
Campbell^  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  in 
Terse ;  and  by  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Milton,  Swift,  Defoe, 
Addison,  -Johnson ,  Burke,  Scott,  Son  they,  in  prose.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  prose  writers  specified  in  this  list  are  scarcely  selected 
Trith  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  poets.  Some 
prose  writer  of  the  Chaucerian  age  onght  surely  to  have  had  a  place ; 
either  Chancer  himself ,  Sir  John  Maundeville,  or  Wycliffe,  for  example. 
Nor  Bhould  the  long  period  between  the  death  of  Chaucer  and  the 
Elizabethan  age  have  been  left  unrepresented  when  it  might  so  easily 
have  been  supplied  by  prose  writers  so  interesting  as  Peacock,  Fortescue, 
llalory,  and  Caxton  for  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  by  prose  writers  so  eminent  as  More,  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
Lyly,  Sydney,  Hooker,  for  the  period  preceding  the  literary  activity 
of  Bacon.  We  think  too  that  Bnnyan,  and  one  at  least  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  have  been  included ; 
that  a  prominent  place  shoold  have  been  found  for  Dryden  as  a  prose 
writer,  and  for  Hobbes.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  too,  that  such 
importance  should  be  assigned  to  Southey,  while  neither  Coleridge  nor 
L&ndor  is  represented.  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  Commissioners 
have  good  reasons  for  their  selection.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  raise 
objections,  and  very  plausible  objections,  to  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  obviate  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  require  a  minute  and 
particular  knowledge  of  the  literature  prod  need  during  a  specified 
period,  which  will  vary  every  year  till  it  necessarily  repeats  itself. 
Thus  in  1892  the  period  specified  is  from  1340  to  1600,  in  1893  from 
1600  to  1700,  in  1894  from  1700  to  1800,  in  1895  from  1800  to  1832, 
In  this  port  of  the  examination  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show 
"  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  as  illustrated  in  the  chief  works  produced  in  each  period, 
and  will  be  based  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
on  certain  books  specified  each  year  by  the  Commissioners*" 

At  last,  then,  the  stndy  of  our  national  literature,  rescued  from  its 
degrading  thraldom  to  philology,  has  again  been  placed  on  a  proper 
basis.  And  it  is  indeed  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Com- 
miasioners  have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  follow,  not  the 
precedent  of  our  Universities  and  established  curricula^  but  the  pre- 
cedent of  ilacanlay*e  scheme.  Very  properly  recognising  that  English 
literature  begins  with  Chaucer,  they  have  relegated  Anglo*Saxon,  Early 
English,  and  the  like  to  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  sphere  of  philology ; 
and  very  properly  recognising  that  philology,  as  a  science,  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  a  curriculum  of  liberal  study,  they  have  excluded 
it  fiom  the  examination,  admitting  it  only  so  far  as  a  literary  cnr-- 
f ictdum  onght  to  admit  it,  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  aa  it  serves  to  throw 
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light  on  the  interpretation  of  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  classical 
works. 

In  one  respect  only  do  the  new  regulations  deviate  from  those  of 
Macaulay's  Commission,  and  this  deviation  is  in  truth  so  extraordinaiy 
and  so  unaccountable  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  We  allude  to  what 
has  recently,  in  the  columns  of  the  Tifnes,  drawn  forth  remonstrances 
from  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Prederic  Harrison,  and  others,  and  what  has  elicited  protests  in  the 
fornt  of  memorials  from  almost  every  University  in  Great  Britain — the 
elimination  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  from  the  subjects 
open  to  candidates  in  this  examination.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
ground  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  can  be  defended.  If  its  only 
justification  be  the  reason  alleged  by  them  in  their  Beport — ^viz., 
that  the  language  being  so  comparatively  easy,  candidates  ''  too  often 
look  it  up  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  marks,"  the  remedy  is  too 
obvious  to  be  named.  If  it  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  no 
adequate  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  teaching  it  at  the 
Universities,  and  that  its  retention  in  the  examination  will  therefore 
be  against  the  interests  of  University  candidates,  the  answer  is  simple. 
The  Commissioners  have  no  right  to  frame  the  examination  purely  in 
the  interests  of  University  candidates.  The  competition  is  an  open 
one  for  posts  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  and  every  qualified  British 
citizen,  whether  a  University  man  or  not,  is  entitled  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  whether  he  has  received  the ' "  most  liberal 
education  which  his  native  country  affords."  To  exclude  Italian  from 
the  subjects  entitled  to  a  place  in  "  liberal  education,"  is  simply 
monstrous,  and  derogatory  to  our  intelligence  as  a  nation.  If  the 
Universities  have  no  provision  for  instruction  in  the  language  of  Dante 
and  Machiavelli,  it  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  their  system,  a  deficiency 
which  the  Commissioners,  so  far  from  conniving  at,  ought  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  correct. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  this  examination  by  Macaulay's 
Committee  was  designed  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  the  compara- 
tively few  candidates  who  would  compete  successfully,  but  of  the 
many  who  must  necessarily  fail.  In  other  words,  it  supplied  a  great 
want  in  our  system  of  national  education.  It  furnished  the  one 
curriculum  in  which  literature  and  history,  ancient  and  modem  alike, 
could  be  studied  in  a  liberal  spirit.  It  enabled  and  encouraged 
young  men  to  read  Machiavelli  and  Clarendon  side  by  side  with 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  and  the  polite  literature  of  modem  Europe 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  ancients.  It  afibrded  the  best  of  train- 
ings— such  a  training  as  no  other  curriculum  in  England  a&rded, 
not  indeed  for  specialists  and  technical  scholars,  bat  for  those  men  who* 
are  in  various  capacities,  both  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the  world 
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of  edncatioD,  interested  in  the  maintenance  and  dissemination  of 
liberal  culture,  as  diatinguislied  from  the  pedantry  of  philology  on  the 
oe  side^  and  the  pedantry  of  antiquarianism  on  the  other.  The 
Commifisionera  have  not  only — and  very  properly — retained  German 
and  French,  but  they  have  assigned  higher  marks  to  them  than  the 
marks  assigned  by  Macaulay. 

In  eliminating  Italian  they  have  greatly  impaired  the  value  of  their 
Lcurricttlam  on  its  historical  side,  aod  on  its  literary  side  impaired  its 
alue  stni  more.  To  what  man  of  any  pretension  to  literary  culture 
wonld  it  not  be  a  great  loss,  would  it  not  be  somewhat  derogatory,  to  bo 
aorant  of  the  language  and  writings  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  of  Ariosto^ 
Df  Machiavelli  ?  What  student  of  tiie  poetry  and  prose  of  ancient  Italy 
is  not  a  gainer,  an  immense  gainer,  by  familiarity  with  the  poetry  and 
rose  of  modem  Italy ;  and  who  has  acknowledged  this  more  un- 
^reservedly  than  Conington  ?  How  is  it  possible,  moreover,  to  under- 
stand the  development  of  our  own  literature,  or  the  characteristics, 
ay,  even  the  existence  of  many  of  its  masterpieces,  without  constant 
eference  to  those  poets,  those  novelists,  those  historians,  who  were  to 
l>ur  forefathers  almost  what  the  classics  of  Greece  were  to  the  classics 
of  Rome?  But  this  defect,  the  only  important  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
higher  education  otherwise  so  liberal  and  so  noble,  can  be,  as  surely 
before  long  it  must  be,  easily  remedied. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  revival  of  Macaulay'a 

scheme  will  find  the    Universities  as  incompetent  and  unwilling  ta 

provide  the  sort  of  instruction   required  by   it   as  they  were  a  few 

[fears  ago.     In  other   words,   whether    the   so-called   crammers  will 

in  be   called  upon   to    undertake   the  duties  which  ought   to   be 

lertaken  by  Oxford  and   Cambridge   and  the   provincial  colleges, 

'  The  Commissioners  have  made  no  secret  of  the  disfavour  with  which 

they  regard  '*the  crammers,"  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  thoroughness 

and  efficiency  of  the  work   done  by  them.*      Nor  is  this  surprising. 

LThe  existence  of  such  teachers  is  a  satire  on  our  educational  system* 

It  is   hard  alike  on  parents   and  guardians,  and  on    the  candidates 

themselves,  to  be  required  to  supplement — and  that  at  considerable 

expense  both  of  time   and   money— the   instruction  which  ought  to 

liave  been   included  in  the  instruction   already  heavily  purchased  at 

the  Universities.     This  system,  moreover,  admirable  as  it  is  in  many 

spects,  is  seriously  deficient  in  others.     If  the  object  of  education 

merely  to  impart  knowledge,   it  would  probably  be  of  more 

Ivantage  for  a  youth  to   enter  his  name   at  a  crammer*s  than  to 

riculate  at   Oxford  or   Cambridge.     But   the  Universities  afford 

rhat  the  system  of  these   teachers   cannot,  and   what  is  in  truth  of 

evea   more   importance    than  the  acquisition    of  knowledge — social 

culture  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term.     Few,  therefore, 

*  Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  p»  zzxii. 
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will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Commisaioners  in  etrifing  witJi 
utmost  anxiety  to  adapt  their  regnlations   as   far  as  possible  to 
curricula   of  study  prescribed  at  the  UniTersities,  and   eo  ofc 
the  necessity  for   Unirersity  candidates    entering  on    another    and 
separate  course  of  instruction.*      And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
most    subjects  the   Universities — unlike   the   UniTreraities  of  twelro 
years  ago — will  be  fully  competent  to  provide  what  the  regnlation^B 
of  the  ComniissionerB  reqaire*     Oxford  and  Cambridge  appear  at  last 
to   be    awaking   to   the  fact — ^but  not  until  Greek  as    an    elemen^i 
in  modem  education  has  been  almost  extinguished^ — th^t  the  ancien1^| 
classics  have  some  other  end  to  serve  than  that  of  afFordtng  pabulum 
to  plulologistp,  and   being  the   cachet  and  shibboleth  of  a   ring  of 
pedants.      Thanks  no  doubt  partly  to  the  precedent  set  by  Macaulay'i^P 
regulations,  which,  though  producing  no  effect  at  the  time,  were  not^^ 
without  effect  ultimately,  partly  to   the   threatened   extinction  of  a 
•*  classical  **  system  which  every  person  of  common  sense  felt  to  be  a 
mere  anomaly  in  modem  education,  and  partly  owing  to  the  worka^H 
of  men  like  the  late  Professor  Sellar,  Professor  Jowett,  Professors  Jebb^l 
and  Campbell,  a  great  revolution  is  being  effected  in   our  systems  of 
classical  instruction.     The  cultivation  of  the  power  of  being  able  to 
translate  passages  at  sight  with  facility  and  accuracy,  and  a  liberal  aa 
distinguished   from    a    merely    philological    acquaintance    with    the 
ancient  masterpieces   are    being  more  and   more   encouraged.      The 
study  of  history  has  made  enormous  advances,  and  though  too  much 
attention  is  stilt  paid  to  what  can  be  imparted  and  acquired  by  mere 
cram-workj  and  too  little  to  what  constitutes  the  real  value  of  history 
as  an  iustrument  of  culture,  no  one  could  doubt  that  such  questions 
as  Macaulay  and  Hallam   would  be  likely  to  propose   would  in  all 
probability  be  treated  adequately  by  University  candidates.      But  in 
one  important  branch  of  study  Oxford  and  Cambridge  remain  where 
they  were.     To    the    disgrace   of  both    of    them,  the    literature   of 
England    and   of  modem    Europe    are    practically  unrepresent^ed   in 
their  curricula.     In   neither  of  them  is  the  instruction  required  by 
Macaulay's  regulations  with  respect  to  modem  literature  provide 
For  instruction  in  this  subject  candidates  must  either  trust  to  theii 
own  efforts  or  resort  to  their  old  instructors,  the  crammers*      In  spitdl 
of  their  desire  to  bring  the  course  of  subjects  presented  to  them  into 
harmony  with  the  curricula   of  the  Universities,  the  Commissionera^H 
have  done  well  to  )je  firm  in  insisting  on  a  liberal  acquaintance  with^V 
modem  literature,  and  especially  of  our  own.    Had  they  gone  further 
'—had  they  encouraged  the  comparative  study  of  ancient  and  modern 

*  If,  za  one  of  the  mogt  eminent  of  these  teachers  has  objected,  it  be  the  Jesfgti  of 
the  CotiiDi)ss)onpr8,  by  assigning  no  less  than  4100  marks  to  classics  ond  mathematical 
tn-acticajly  to  confine'  the  competition  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge   Kir&t  Claas  men/ 
|9rhilc  ostensibly  encouraging  proficiencj  in  all  branches  of  liberal  education,  ibej 
are  nndoobtedly  taking  a  step  the  wisdom  of  which  ia  surelT  very  questionable* 
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literature,  had  they  required  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
criticism,  had  they  encouraged  a  study  of  literature  in  close  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  history,  by  including  papers  on  each  of  these 
subjects  in  their  examination,  they  would  have  done  a  great  service 
to  education.  They  would  have  iFumished  a  complete  curriculum  in 
lit€T<R  humanioreSy  a  curriculum  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  formed 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  academic  system,  but  a  curriculum 
which,  as  the  whole  history  of  our  Universities  shows,  will  never  have 
place  within  their  walls  until  irresistible  pressure  from  without  is 
brought  to  bear  on  them. 

J.  Ohurton  Collins. 
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THE  purpose  of  this  paper*  is  to  utter  a  warning  against  the  care- 
less way  in  which  the  great  mass  of  people,  poor  and  rich, 
ignorant  and  learned,  allow  the  air  of  their  living-rooms  to  be  in  an 
impure  condition,  and  to  point  out  the  great  sacrifice  of  energy  and 
health  which  results  from  this  carelessness.  We  shall  try  to  show  that 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  not  only  a  large  part  of  the 
ever-increasing  trouble  of  bronchial  and  lung  affections,  but  also  a. 
very  large  part  of  that  vague  and  subtle  ill-health  which  troubles  our 
modem  lives  in  varying  forms,  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
impure  air  which  we  so  habitually  breathe. 

As  we  wish  to  make  the  paper  plain  to  every  one,  we  shaU 
occasionally  go  hack  to  the  A  B  C  of  certain  matters  involved.  The 
air  which  we  breathe  is  made  up  of  two  gases,  one  active,  one 
indifferent.  The  active  gas,  oxygen,  on  which  life  depends,  is  in  tho 
proportion  of  about  one-fifth  (21  per  cent.)  of  the  whole ;  the  indifferent 
gas,  nitrogen,  which  tempers  and  dilutes  its  active  partner,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  four-fifths  (79  per  cent.),  and  with  these  two  gases  is 
found  a  small  quantity — varying  according  to  the  purity  of  the  air — 
of  carbonic  acid,  about  three  to  four  parts  in  10,000  parts,  or  '04  per 
cent.,  and  in  addition  a  minute  quantity  of  a  peculiarly  active  form 
of  oxygen,  called  ozone,  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  air  of  towns. 
Of  this  gas-mixture  (which  we  call  air)  we  breathe  enormous  quantities. 
Of  it  we  breathe  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  Professor 
M.  Foster,  over  2600  gallons,  that  is  about  425  cubic  feet ;  and  as  it 
returns  from  our  lungs  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are  changed, 
the  oxygen  being  reduced,  and  the  carbonic  acid  increased.!     But  in 

*  At  the  end  of  the  article  is  a  list  of  the  books  referred  to. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  act  of  breathing  consists  in  bringing  the  blood  of 
the  system  in  contact  with  air,  through  a  delicate  membrane  in  the  longs.  Here  an 
exchange  takes  place — oxygen  being  yielded  up  from  the  air  to  the  blood,  and  carbonio 
acid  from  the  blood  to  the  air. 
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all  ordinary  cases  the  quantity  of  orygen  in  a  room  in  which  people  are 

meeting  is  only  slightly  decreased,  whilst  the  increase  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  bad  efiects.  How,  then,  arises  the 
mischief  ? 

The  truth  is  that  in  taking  air  into  the  lungs  and  breathing  it  out 
again,  we  breathe  out  with  it  certain  organic  poisons.  About  the 
'  existence  and  presence  of  these  poisons  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
veiy  little  is  known  about  tiieir  nature.  Of  them  Di\  Foster  writes 
(p.  552)  that  they  may  be  formed  in  the  lungs,  or  may  be  products 
of  putrefactive  decomposition  allied  to  a  class  of  poisons  known  as 
ptomaines,  which  are  found  in  the  system.  Dr.  A*  Ransome  ("  Health 
Lectures/'  1875-76,  p.  160)  says: 

"'The  uqueous  vapoiu'  arising  from  the  breath,  and  from  the  general 
eurface  of  the  body,  contains  a  uiiniite  proportion  of  animal  refuse  matter, 
which  has  been  provcMl,  by  actual  expeiiment,  to  be  a  deadly  poison.  .  .  .  , 
It  is  this  substance  that  gives  the  peculiar,  close,  unpleasant  smell  which  is 
|>erceived  on  leaving  the  fre.sh  air  and  entering  a  confined  space  occupied  by 
human  beings  or  otlier  animals,  ....  and  air  thus  charged  ha^  been  fidly 
proved  to  be  the  gi-eat  cause  of  scrofulous  or  tulM*rcular  diseases,  and  it  is 
the  home  and  nourisher  of  those  subtle  microscopic  forms  of  life  that  have 
lately  become  so  well  known  under  the  title  of  gernis  of  disease,  or  micro zyms. 
It  is  probably  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  tbat  increase  of  mortality  that 
seems  inevitably  to  follow  the  crowding  together  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns." 

Galton  says  (**  Our  Homes/*  p.  497) ;  **  This  organic  matter 
{given  off  from  the  lungs),  on  an  average,  may  be  estimated  at  thirty 
or  forty  grains  a  day  for  each  adult ;  "*  and  both  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Sir  Douglas  Galton  notice  that  if  breath  be  passed  through  water 
^and  then  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  high  temperature)*  putrefac- 
tion is  set  up,  and  a  very  offensive  smell  is  given  off.t 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  person  who  sits  in  a  closely  shut  up 
room,  ten  feet  high,  ten  feet  broad,  and  fifteen  feet  long,  for  five  hours. J 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  breathing  air  which  contains  1*2  per 
cent,  less  oxygen  than  it  ought  to  contain,  but,  what  is  far 
more  serious,  he  is  breathing  some  air  which  has  already  passed 
through  his  lungs,  and  which  is  charged  with  this  special  poison.  Here 
ts  the  great  secret  of  the  fatal  mischief.  Nature  has  got  rid  of  the 
{soifion,  thrown  it  out  of  the  system,  but  the  perverse  occupant  of  the 

•  Wc  do  not  know  on  what  exact  groands  this  calculation  rests, 
f  Foster  (p.  552)  states  that  *'  when  the  expired  air  is  condensed  -  .  •  .  theaquc»oas 
product  is  found  to  contain  organic  matter,  which,  from  the  presence  of  micro* 
origanisms  .  .  .  ,  is  very  apt  rapidly  to  pntrefy.**  L.  P.  writes  :  **  If  a  globe  be  liUed 
with  ice  and  taken  into  a  close,  badly  ventilated  rooni,  the  dew  which  forms  oatside  is 
loand  to  be  contaminated  with  these  organic  impurities."  L.  T.  writes :  '*  It  is  more 
than  Ukcly  that  it  is  this  animal  poison  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  typhus  fever,  as 
that  follows  overcrowding  with^mathematical  precision," 

{  A  considerable  quantity  of  air,   however,   is  always  entering  through  window 
mmest  under  door^?,  even  through  brick  walls.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  mad«  no 
rallowttxice  either  for  space  occupied  by  farnlture  or  for  the  (probably)  tainted  oon- 
ditioQ  of  the  roouL 
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room  misists  on  thwarting  Nature,  and,  by  means  of  liis  closed  doors 
and  windows,  breathes  in  again »  it  may  be  a  second  time  or  a  third 
time,  the  poison  that  has  once  been  safely  got  rid  of*  Say  that  in 
twenty-fonr  hours  500  cubic  feet  have  passed  once  through  the  lungs, 
then  in  six  hours  our  friend  will  have  vitiated  one  quarter  of  that 
quantity,  or  125  cubic  feet — i.e.,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  air  in  the 
room  (1500  cubic  feet).  If  he  still  goes  on  sitting  in  his  stndy,  at 
the  end  of  nine  hours  he  will  have  vitiated  187*5  cubic  feet,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole ;  or  if  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
had  a  friend  sitting  with  him,  then  in  six  hours  they  will  have  tainted 
one-sixth  of  the  air ;  and  of  every  mouthful  of  air  they  breathe  after 
that  time,  one-sixth  of  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  charged  with 
poisons  that  have  been  already  once  got  rid  of,  but  are  now  being 
retaken  into  the  system.  Of  course  this  proportion  of  one-aixth  will 
not  remain  constant.  Each  breath  expired  will  make  the  matter 
worse* 

A  few  words  seem  necessary  here  for  those  who  have  never  followed 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  body.  We  know  that  we  are  constantly 
building  up  new  tiseue  of  different  kinds,  and  that  this  building  up 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  old  tissue  should  be  got  rid  of.  The 
larger  part  of  our  food  measures  this  change  which  is  going  on.  If 
we  take  our  daily  food,  liquid  and  solid,  for  twenty-four  hours,  aa 
weighing  about  5  lb.  8,oz.  (Hermann,  p.  233) — a  large  propor- 
tion being  water — we  may  look  upon  about  5  lb.  3  oz.  of  thifl 
quantity  as  used  for  the  making  of  new  tissue,  the  other  5  oz. 
forming  what  is  spoken  of  as  exhausted  ferments,  and  which,  passing 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  is  eventually  rejected*  Now,  all  the  suit- 
able part  of  the  food,  after  undergoing  various  changes,  which  are 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  its  passage  from  dead  food  into  living 
tissue,  finds  its  way  into  the  blood ;  and  when  by  means  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  it  reaches  the  very  minute  blood-vessels,  called  capillaries, 
it  pours  a  part  of  itself  out  through  the  permeable  walls  of  these 
minute  vessels,  bathing  and  feeding  the  whole  surrounding  tissue. 
Thus,  as  somebody  has  said,  the  whole  of  the  new  and  livmg  body  19 
in  solution  in  this  wonderful  food-stream  of  the  blood,  which,  by  a 
very  subtle  mechanism  of  nerves,  distributes  its  good  gifts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  of  each  separate  part.  But  the  blood  is  not 
simply  a  food-stream,  it  is  also  a  sewage  stream,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  we  are  specially  interested  in  it.  AVhere  no  growth  or  storing 
of  flesh  material  of  any  Idnd  is  takbg  place  in  the  system,  it  is 
evident  that  that  part  of  the  daily  food  which  is  turned  into  tissue 
measures  not  only  the  daily  construction  that  is  taking  place  within 
UF,  but  also  the  daily  destruction  or  waste.  In  fact  we — if  we  may 
so  speak  of  the  particles  of  which  we  are  composed — are  for  ever 
MviDg  and  dying  within  ourselves — making  a  new  self,  and  getting 
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rid  of  an  old  self ;  and  juat  as  the  new  U7ing  body  is  in  solution  in 
the  blood,  bo  also  is  the  old  dead  body,  that  has  done  its  work  and 
has  to  be  got  rid  ol  Now,  of  this  dead  body  a  large  part  has  to 
escape  throogh  our  lungs  and  through  our  skin. 

About  this  process  of  waste  very  litfcle  is  known.  We  know, 
whilst  certain  temporary  forms  of  waste  are  found  in  muscle,  such  as 
kreatiu  (Gr,  kreas,  flesh)  which,  whether  again  made  use  of  or 
not  (iL  Foster,  p.  154),  is  supposed  to  be  eventually  changed  in 
some  complex  manner  into  urea  in  the  liver  (M.  Foster,  p.  755),  and 
an  acid  called  sarcolactic  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh ;  gala,  milk)  which  is 
also  supposed  to  be  decomposed  in  the  liver  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water  (M.  Foster,  p.  826),  that  all  our  dead  tissue  is — with  a  certain 
slight  but  most  important  exception — got  rid  of  safely  at  last,  as  urea, 
carbonic  acid^  and  water.*  These  are  the  final  forms  which  the 
waste  that  passes  from  the  tissue  into  the  blood  takes — tlie  urea 
being  separated  from  the  blood  and  got  rid  of  by  the  kidneys,  the 
carbonic  acid  both  by  the  skin  and  the  lungs,  and  the  water  by 
all  three  channels  of  separation.t 

But  we  said  that  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water  did  not  account  for 
quite  all  the  waste  tissue ;  and  amongst  the  part  not  so  accounted  for 
are  the  very  hurtful  poisons  which  escape  from  lungs  and  skin.  What 
are  these  poisons  ?  Have  they  a  connection  with,  or  a  resemblance  to, 
the  poisons  which,  as  we  know,  exist  at  all  times  within  the  system  on  a 
large  scale*  Dead  or  waste  tissue  probably  passes  through  many  forms 
before  it  reaches  the  safe  final  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  some  of  these  forms  are  highly  poisonous. 
We  see  this  by  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is  di'owned.  A 
drowned  man  is  in  reality  a  poisoned  man.  The  waste  which  is 
going  on  everywhere  and  at  every  moment  in  his  tissues  is  producing 
a  poison  of  so  deadly  a  character  that  when  it  cannot  be  oxidised  by 
receiving  oxygen  from  the  blood  (as  it  does  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  two  gallons  (nearly)  of  air  he  breathes  in  a 
minute)  death  ensues  in  a  few  minutes.  In  this  case,  the  poison 
produced  all  over  the  system  has  been  no  longer  rendered  harmless 
by  oxygen,  and  goes  as  poison  to  the  brain.  Now,  this  poisoning  does 
not  appear  to  be  primarily  or  necessarily  due  to  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  also  accumulates  in  the  blood  when  a  man  is  drowned. 
As  Dr.  Foster  shows,  even  where  carbonic  acid  is  got  rid  of,  and  no 
oxygen  available,  the  same  result  follows.  Thus  we  have  a  pretty 
clear  indication  that  the  poisoning  which  results  is  the  non-oxidisation 
of  certain  active  poisons.     Other  indications  i>oint  to  the  same  con- 

•  We  are  not  taking  into  account  certun  olher  subitances  cliscliargod  froiu  the  skin 
in  small  quantities. 

t  "  Thtj  oatural  waste  of  the  body  appears  in  two  simple  forma  of  carbomc  acid— 
the  gaseous  form  having  the  chemical  formula  C0,0»  while  that  which  is  got  rid  ot  In 
solution  is  urea,  that  is,  CQ»(K  11.^)2  in  which  the  second  atom  of  oxypeu  in  the 
dkibonic  acid  in  replaced  br  a  nitrogenous  body  termed  amidogen.'*    (L.  P.) 
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elusion.  When  a  man  faints  from  loss  of  blood,  he  probably  fainta 
because  the  diminished  stream  of  blood  does  not  carry  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  with  it  to  neutralise  the  poisons  which  reach  the 
brain/  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  convulsions 
occur ;  that  is,  oxygen  being  denied,  the  poisons  (which  retain  all 
their  virulence,  from  being  non-oridised)  act  as  a  yery  powerful 
stimulant  on  a  part  of  the  nervous  centre,  which,  in  turn  acting  through 
the  nerves,  throws  one  set  of  muscles  after  another  (connected  with  the 
respiratory  system)  ioto  action,  in  order  to  obtain  the  oxygen  thut  is 
absent ;  ending  at  last  in  that  general  violent  movement  which  is 
called  convulsions.  After  a  short  time  the  poisons  overpower  thd 
nerve  centres  and  death  ensues.t 

Both  fevers  and  violent  exercise  seem  also  to  illustrate  the  same 
thing.  In  fever,  the  tissue  rapidly  wastes,  and  great  quantities 
of  wMte-poison  are  poured  into  the  blood.  These  poisons 
affect  the  nerves,  and  are  the  cause  of  quickened  respiration, 
and  often  of  quickened  circulation,}  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  excess  of  poison  oxidised ;  when  therefore  uncon- 
sciousness supervenes,  we  may  say  pretty  confidently  that  the 
rapid  circulation  and  the  rapid  breathing  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  oxidise  and  neutralise  the  mass  of  poison  which  is  being 
carried  to  tlie  brain. ^  So  again,  in  pneumonia,  the  quickened 
breathing    shows    both    the    effort    of    Nature    to    make    up    for 

♦  One  of  the  writers  was  informed  by  a  friend  in  Africa,  that  he  was  present  when 
a  man  cut  himself  baillj  with  a  bill-hookL*  and  was  carried  into  a  cabin.  Each  time 
the  door  was  closed  the  man  fainted  ;  each  time  the  door  was  thrown  open  ho  came 
back  to  his  sensei^^  indicating  pretty  clearly  that  the  supply  of  oxygen,  which  was 
imduly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  blood,  was  increased  when  the  door  was  of>en,  and 
yfHA  just  stifiiclent  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  waste-poisonsi  and  prevent  nncon- 
flcioiiKHesjs. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  remark  here  that  this  reaction  of  the  nerve  centre  under  tho 
effect  of  the  poison,  seems  to  be  of  that  **  protective  character  "  which  occurs  so  often, 
and  to  which  Professor  Foster  more  than  once  has  referred ;  that  is  to  say.  that  it 
produces  a  violent  movement  of  the  muscles  in  the  effort  to  obtain  air,  which  c^m 
alone  neutralise  the  mischief. 

t  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  heart  and  ci|Gulation  are  slowed,  not  qnickaned* 
This  is  the  caj»e.  Dr.  Foster  says,  in  drowning^^  after  a  slight  quickening  has  t^en  place^ 
TAaj  thia  not  be  explained  by  the  supposition  tliat,  where  oxygen  i&  idtogether  denied, 
lui  lacreaae  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  would  carry  the  poison  quicker  to  the 
brain,  and  therefore  hasten  the  end  l  A  different  effect  seems  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
vitiated  air.  In  this  case  Miiller  asserts  (as  qnoted  by  Mr.  Angell,  Mftnchef.t«T  Health 
Lectures,  p.  33,  1879-80),  that  the  circulation  is  slowed.     Is  this — if  '  A  — 

a  consequence  of  the  depre*4stng  action  of  these  peculiar  poisons.  ith 

the  breatlt,  "^'^  *"-"  •'^-breathed  in  vitiated  air?     The  case  of  flies,  >.ii-  oul 

air  with  uti  tissue — alluded  to  later  on— and  some  other  evi'  to 

point  in  thi  ik     In  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  1'-  uld 

expect,  different :  both  respiration  and  circulation  are  qoickencd  in  order  to  mcreAse 
the  supply  of  oxygen  required  to  meet  the  large  increase  of  wa**te:  thn^  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  orrlinary  waMo^poi^ons  stimulated,  whilst  the  -   ot 

vitiated  air  depressed.     The  whole  subject  c-;dU  for  very  careful  A 

fH<*^  -' ^'    :  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  of  Oxford,  has  long  been  ailkl  j-  ^m-hnjh^  out 

t\ 

s  very  clearly  that  the  purest  and  freshest  air  slumM  How  throuc-h  tho 
room  of  a  pennon  suffering  from  fever.     It  would  be  almo?.t  as  to 

the  person  suffering  from  toss  of  blood.     {5uch  treatment  is  c  i^^ 

see  case  of  Austrian  army,  further  on. 
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the  loss  of  that  pait  of  the  lung  which   is  ineffective,  and  also  the 

stimulus,   which  the   increased   waste-poison  in  the  blood  (increased 

owing  to  diminished  lung  capacity ,  and  therefore  diminished  oxygen) 

exerts  upon   the  respiratory  machinery.     So  again,  when  less  blood 

is  carried  to  the  lungs,  owing  to  tJie  artery   which  leads   from  tho 

to  the  lungs  being  partially  blocked  with  a  clot,  the  same  effect 

produced.     Probably    a  somewhat   similar   condition   arises  after 

hard  work,  either  in  old  age  or  in  a   feeble  state  of  health.     The 

tissue^  not  being  in  the  firm   condition  of  the  tissue  of  a  vigorous 

person  accustomed  to  daily  work,  breaks  dov^n  in  large   quantities, 

whilst,  at  tho  same  time  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  machineries 

are  no  longer  at  their  best,  and  therefore  the  oxidation  is  imperfect. 

On  the  next  day  the  infirm  man  is  poisoned  by  the  unusual  quantity 

of  waste  in  the  system,  and  feels  discomfort  in  many  parts  of  bis  body 

or  limbs.     So  also  the  discomfort  acutely  felt  by  some  persons  during 

east  winds  probably  arises  from  the  poison  that  ought  to  have  been 

got  rid  of  by  the  skin,  but,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  pores,  baa  been 

thrown  back  into  the  system.      So  also  with  ordioary  violent  exercise. 

When  we  take  violent  exercise  an  unusual  quantity  of  waste  is  thrown 

into  the   blood,  requiring   an    unusual   quantity   of  oxidation.      Here 

also  the  waste  stimulates  the  nerve  centres,  increasing  action  of  heartj 

and  of  respiratory  muscles,  so  that  the  blood  charged  with  waste  and 

the  air  may  come  into  quicker  contact.     The   successful  athlete  ia 

therefore,  first,  the  good  oxidiser  (see  M.  Foster,  p.  628),  the  person 

who  has  good  lung  capacity,  and  especially  a  powerful  heart  to  drive 

the  blood  a.wiftly;  and,  secondly,  the  person  who  trains  well,  whose 

tisBUd   is   healthy   and   firm  and  does  not  break  down  rapidly  into 

waste — waste  in  his  case  not  outstripping  the   powers  of  oxidation, 

and  thus  causing  distress.      On  the  other  hand,  the   untrained  man, 

I  who  breaks  down  in  the  race  with  every  symptom  of  distress,  is  the 

poisoned  man — the  man  who   formed   waste  quicker   than   he  could 

oxidise  it.* 

♦  In  liuch  n  case,  it  may  be  a-*ked,  why  are  not  the  waste-poiaons  pasaing  into  the 
blood  from  the  tijisoes  safely  got  rid  of  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  w&ter  when  tho 
blood  reiit!bes  the  lungs  ?  It  seoms  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  (see  Foster, 
p.  (U)!i)  that  these  un  oxidised  wa^te  products  may.  on  occasiou*  pu^s  the  lungs  without 
being  got  rid  of.  In  the  ease  of  violent  exercise,  it  would  seem  that  the  quickened 
heart  »Dd  rjuickcned  breathing  must  come  from  the  action  of  waste-poisons,  which, 
jiasjsJDg  the  lung^,  reach  the  medulla  and  stimulate  the  nerve  centres,  there  not  having 
b«?tfn  time,  owiiij^'^  to  the  excessive  quantity  of  waste  produced^  to  reduce  aU  the  waste 
to  the  Riifr  fitml  products  of  water  and  carbonic  acid»  and  therefore  some  part  of  the 
wanitif.*  in  an  nnoxidised  state  being  carried  |>ast  the  lungs  on  to  the  nerve  centres.  As 
Tr<rjird«  th<»  poisons  we  rebreatbe  from  the  air»  it  is,  of  course,  rather  a  surprising  thing, 
il  the  circulation,  that  they  should  not  be  oxidised  in  the  blood,  when  we 
bey  must  be  surrounded  by  the  oxygen  that  the  blood  has  received  from 
ictive  as  oxygen  is  -in  its  '*  nascent  *'  state,  just  released  from  ha»moglobiii 
•  s  after  leaving  the  blood,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  activity 
r  in  the  blood  itself.  Thus  we  are  told  that  pyrogallic  acid,  which  is  an 
ii^le  substance,  may  pass  through  the  blood  without  undergoing  any 
frefsh  blood,  as  we  are  told,  has  little  oxidising  effect.  This  strange 
of  the  oxygen  in  tho  blood  increases  the  danger  of  these  wasie-poifeona. 
xi<lised  in  the  blood  we  should  be  able  probably  to  get  rid  of  them  q^te 

VUL.  UX.  8  K 
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lleviewing,  then,  what  we  have  said,  we  seem  to  see  three  things  : 
first,  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen,  we  get  rid  of  a 
large  amount  of  daily  waste  in  safe  and  harmless  forms ;  secondly,  that 
when  oxygen  is  withheld  from  us  there  are  poisons  in  every  part  of 
our  tissue  of  so  deadly  a  character  (either  abnormally  formed  because 
oxygen  is  absent^  or  under  ordinary  circumstances  neutralised  by 
the  supplies  of  oxygen  present)  as  to  take  life  in  a  few  minutes ;. 
thirdly,  that  even  when  all  is  well,  and  our  system  is  functioning^ 
under  healthy  conditions,  we  are  still  always  breathing  out  from  our- 
selves, through  lung  and  through  skin,  certain  dangerous  poisons, 
which  poisons,  when  wo  are  living  in  bad  air,  we  perpetually  reabsorb 
into  ourselves,  to  our  own  great  hurt. 

Nothing,  however,  that  we  have  said  satisfactorily  explains  the 
presence  of  these  poisons  which  escape  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin. 
It  seems  hard  to  explain  why,  when  Nature  so  successfully  breaks 
down  the  great  mass  of  waste  into  harmless  products,  there  should  be 
this  comparatively  slight  residue  left  over — reminding  one  of  a  law- 
less fraction  of  people  in  an  orderly  State — which  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  on  the  same  easy  terms.  As  we  have  seen,  we  have  about  5  lb.  3  oz. 
of  daily  waste  that  is  safely  got  rid  of  as  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water,  by  means  of  kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs ;  but  accompanying  this 
safe  discharge  we  have  a  few  grains  of  poison — a  sort  of  suri>lus  of 
evil — which  in  some  way  or  other  seems  to  resist  the  oxidation  to 
to  which  all  the  other  mass  of  waste  has  been  subject.  What,  then, 
is  this  poison  ?  How  far  is  it  the  same,  how  far  does  it  differ  from, 
the  normal  poisons  of  the  tissues,  which,  as  we  see,  in  a  few  minutes 
destroy  life  when  oxygen  is  withheld  ?  Where  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 
Are  we  to  look  upon  it  as  a  putrefactive  poison  formed  at  the  surface 
of  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  when  waste  of  some  kind  is  escaping  through 
these  channels  ?  Dr.  Klein  tells  us  (pp.  61  and  :^41)  that  septic  bacteria* 
(the  authors  of  putrefactive  change)  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  into  which  air  penetrates,  as  the  mouth,  the  air-passages,  the 
whole  alimentary  tract ;  but  it  seems  difficult  not  to  believe,  whatever 
changes  take  place  as  these  poisons  reach  the  air,  that  they  must  at 
all  events  Stave  existed  as  chemical  poisons  when  still  in  the  tissues. 
Are  we,  then,  to  look  upon  these  poisons  as  derived  from  putrefactive 
decompositions  taking  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  or  as  poisons 
derived  from  the  tissues ;  or  as  in  turn  possessing  both  characters  ?  At 
present,  both  within  and  without  the  body,  their  nature  is  surrounded 
with  mystery,  and  many  are  the  interesting  questions  that  remain  to 
be  solved  about  them.     When  they  have  passed  outside  the  body,  are 

harmlessly,  as  they  would  not  be  in  the  condition  of  poisons  when  they  escaped  from 
lungs  and  skin ;  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  some  good  reason  why  this  cannot 
take  plaoe.  When  thev  are  once  carried  to  the  tissues,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
4aking  plenty  of  exercise  and  leading  a  healthy  life,  there  may  be  no  snpcrabnndaoce 
of  oxygen,  but  rather  a  deficiency,  for  all  the  work  to  be  done. 
'    •  For  a  different  view,  see  De  Bary  on  "  Bacteria,"  p.  4i. 
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they  the  food  of  any  of  the  bacteria  which  are  foimd  so  plentifully  in 
foul  air  ?  *  If  so,  are  the  ordinary  bacteria  (excluding  the  case  of 
certain  bacteria  producing  disease)  our  friends  or  our  enemies ;  do 
they  render  the  poison  itself  harmless  ;  or  do  they  themsekes  produce 
an  excretion  which  is  of  a  poisonous  character ;  or  should  they  be 
looked  on  as  neutral,  destroying  one  poison  and  producing  another  ; 
are  the  poisons  themselves  simply  removed  by  currents  of  air,  or  are 
they  oxidised  in  the  air ;  if  so,  are  they  oxidised  only  when  ozone  is 
present  (see  *'  Our  Homes/*  p.  11);  and  if  in  the  air,  why  not  in  the 
blood,  after  we  have  rebreathed  them  and  surrounded  them  with 
oxygen,  in  loose  combination  with  hamoglobin  ?f 

Another  light  is  thrown  upon  the  waste-poisons  of  the  tissues  by  the 
statement  that  they  exhaust  the  power  of  muscle  to  contract.  Muscle 
taken  from  a  freshly  killed  animal,  if  fed  with  arterial  blood,  or  blood 
supplied  with  oxygen,  may  retain  for  some  time  its  power  of  contraction. 
But  if  venous  blood  (blood  that  has  lost  its  oxygen  aud  is  charged 
with  waste-poisons)  be  injected  into  it,  the  power  of  contraction  is  lost 
quicker  than  if  no  blood  b©  supplied  to  it.  In  the  same  way  the 
power  of  the  muscle  is  soon  exhausted  if  a  solution  containing  sub- 
stances which  can  be  extracted  from  muscle  (such  as  kreatin^  lactic 
acid,  &c,)  be  injected  into  it  (M.  Foster^  p.  150).  These  facts  help 
us  to  see  the  local  mischief  which  must  often  arise  from  these  poisons, 
as  well  as  their  effects  on  the  nerve  centres.  Many  an  ache  and 
pain  are  probably  due  to  local  effects  of  the  waste-poisons,  whether 
they  are  the  normal  waste-poisons  of  the  system,  which  under  un- 
healthy conditions  of  life  we  are  not  properly  getting  rid  of,  or  the 
special  waste-poisons  of  akin  and  lungs  that  we  have  rebreathed  in  to 
the  system.J 

•  Bacteria  (Gr.  bakteriam,  a  staff*  are  the  smallest  Uving  oTganiflms  known,  and 

generallj  included  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     They  po«sejis  a  very  simpk  ftruoture, 

IVre  capable  of  free  movement,  and  multiply  ven^  mpidJy,     Some  kinds  are  the  causes} 

-  ©f  putrefaction  and  of  certain  diseases.    It  is  calculated  that  we  inhale  300^000  germs 

of  these  organisms  in  the  dav» 

t  Mr.  Wager  add»  the  following  note  :  **•  The  bacteria  on  the  Burfaoe  are  constantlj 
at  work  excreting.  At  every  breath  we  give  off  a  small  qaantity  of  poison,  whether 
we  are  breathing  in  pure  or  bad  air.  The  quantity  given  off  is  extremely  (ejctra- 
oidinarily)  small — so  small  that  it  can  only  be  approximately  measured  by  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  Ihese  bacteria  are  present  whether  we  live  in  foul  air  or  pure 
air.  Their  existence  there  mcan^  tliat  they  can  thrive,  and  if  they  thrive,  they  mnst  feed, 
and  if  they  feed,  they  must  excrete^  or  something  analogous  to  it.  Personally*  I  am 
inf«Unpd  to  think  they  (these  special  lung  and  skin  poisons)  come  from  the  blood» 
br  inis  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  variou:*  chemical  agents  (snch  as 

plasmic  or  albuminous  material,  and  ai  blood  (.«serum}  is  albuminous^ 
ar  .i,,i  jis  various  substances  derived  from  ti&sue  waste — e.g.,  lactic  acid,  nric 

a<  !y,  &c. — it  may  be  that  the  two  react  upon  one  another,  producing  these 

pi  ike  poison^i.    I  think,  however,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  be 

ioFuied  on  the  surface." 

Z  Where  Nature  does  not  get  fair-plaj,  where,  for  examplct  the  blood  is  vitiated 
by  our  constantly  rebreathing  poisons  that  have  been  Already  got  rid  of,  other 
dangers  probably  exist.  In  the  delicate  chemical  tranelitioPH  which  take  place,  when 
iissue  in  being  changed  into  harmless  wastes  it  may  happen  that  the  process  goeii 
wrong*  and  an  abnormal  poison  is  formed.     Thns,  under  certain  circumstances^  in- 

ead  of  urea,  uric  acid  ia  formed  ;  thus  in  nnemla,  or  retention  of  urea  in  the  sjttem, 
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We  now  paM  to  other  evidence  affitctiTig  the  poiaoii  thttt  escapes 
from  Innga  and  akin.      We  ail  know  that  a  room  is  oSensiTe  when 
many  people  are  crowded  into  it ;  we  know  the  nnpleaaantness  of  a 
bedroom  before  the  air  has  fireelj  entered  it ;  we  know  how  disagree- 
able the  br»»ath  and  the  ek)the8  can  be ;  we  know  that  Animi^li^  die 
when  snbmitted  to  air  that  has  been  breathed  ev^i  when  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  removed ;  *  we  know  how  necessary  is  the  ccmtinnons 
flood  of  pore  air  in   hospitals — we  have  heard   it  stated  that   this 
mnch  freer  admission  of  air  is  rendering  unnecessary  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wonnds ;  how  by  treating  men  in  the  open  air  and  in 
tents  recoveries  have  been  made  quicker  and  better  thimin  hospital  ;t 
and  how  in  the  caae  of  the  Austrian  army  ^^  the  most  severe  maladies 
ran  their  coarse  much  more  mildly  "  in  the  free  air,  while  the  reooveiy 
was  quicker  and  more  perfect  (Bansome,  "  Health  Lectnres,"  1875-78, 
p.  151;.     So  also  Dr.  Parkes  says  (p.  181)  in  cases  of  blood  poison* 
iofr,  the  best  treatment  is  complete  exposure  to  open  air ;  so  also  in 

rarions  secondary  compounds  are  formed  (Carpenter,  p.  448),  which  act  on  brain 
or  spinal  cord  as  narcotic  poisons ;  thu.  in  acate  yellow  atrophy,  where  liver  cells  lose 
a  part  of  their  activity,  a  Acbstance  called  lencin  \m  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent  instearl  of  urea  ( M.  Foster,  p.  755  ;  thus  gall-stones  are  formed  instead  of  gall 
and  certain  chans^es  take  place  in  the  bile,  by  which  some  of  its  constituents  cease  to 
Jje  dissolved  in  it  31.  Foster,  p.  431}  ;  thus  the  ptomaines — a  class  of  mysterious 
poisons— are  formed  in  the  system  (Quain.  -  Ptomaine,"  1816;  after  varioos  illnesses.  [In 
connection  with  these  ptomaines  a  dispate  arose  during  an  Italian  trial  as  to  whether  a 
poison  detected  in  a  body  was  strychnine,  or  this  naturally  formed  ptomaine.]  Thus, 
t<K»,  Blythe  (**  Poisons.''  A.  W.  Blythc,  pp.  468-470)  describes  cases  in  which  narcotic 
poisons  have  been  formed  by  synthesis  of  substances  in  the  tissue  or  in  the  blood. 
Ho  also  we  might  quote  the  interesting  speculation  of  Dr.  Carpenter  (p.  368),  that  a 
cancer  is  an  excretory  organ,  formed  to  get  rid  of  poisons  in  the  system,  illustrating 
once  more  '*  the  protective  nature  "  even  of  that  which  brings  pain  and  death ;  and 
the  case  of  certain  pathogenic  organisms,  which,  as  Dr.  Klein  suggests  ^'p.  248),  may 
not  affect  healthy  living  tissues,  bat  only  diseased  tissues— the  disease  implying 
alteration  of  the  tissoe.  All  these  cases  are  cases,  doubtless,  of  an  extreme  kind; 
they  imply  the  abnormal  formation  of  poisons  to  a  serious  extent,  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute illness  ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  many  less  serious  formations  of  abnormal 
^yftWors^,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  produce  illness,  yet  cause  much  discomfort, 
and  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  arising  from  the 
habitual  breathing  of  impure  air. 

•  If  we  rcmemUtr  rij^htly,  both  Parkes  and  D.  Galton  (*'  Our  Homes  ")  refer  to  these 
exj^erimentft — a  mouse  dying  in  forty-five  minutes  when  submitted  to  air  treated  in  this 
manner.  Ifr.  Richardson  also  refers  in  one  of  his  works  to  experiments,  which  were  con- 
dnet^d  by  him«ielf,  and  which  arc  more  fully  described  in  a  report  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, I>r.  Richardson  ha^l  formerly  a  theory  of  "  devitalised  oxygen,"  but  we  suppose  he 
would  poliftbly  consider  now  that  it  was,  a  truer  statement  to  say  that  this  special 
^Kt\mr\  hwt\  not  l>een  removed  from  the  air  which  the  creatures  breathed.  Experiments 
of  the  jiamo  kind  have  also  been  made  on  rabbits  in  Paris.  One  of  our  number  (A.  H.) 
a^lds  the  following  remark :  '*  Though  I  think  probably  it  would  be  quite  misleading 
to  sj)€Hik  of  the  experiments  upon  the  mouse,  and  the  experiments  conducted  by  Dr. 
Richardson  as  in  any  sense  cruel,  yet,  speaking  my  own  personal  opinion,  I  remain 
•<if){Hised  to  all  such  experiments.  Whilst  I  admit  the  neat  and  convenient  evidence  often 
Nujipliod  by  thom,  and  also  admit  that  difficulties  of  method  would  at  first  exist,  were  they 
renounced,  yet  I  think  the  wealth  of  materials  that  exist  on  all  sides  of  us  for  pushing 
forward  knowledge  Is  so  vast,  that  however  convenient  these  experiments  may  be,  they ' 
are  not  really  necessary,  whilst  perhaps  a  keener  perceptive  sense  in  tracing  out  the 
moaning  of  the  things  of  common  life,  which  are  of  such  vital  importance,  would  be 
dovelo)>bd,  as  investigators  renounced  this  particular  method.  In  writing  this,  how- 
over,  I  am  governed  by  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  which  is  the  one  that,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  determines  my  view." 

f  The  case  of  the  hospital  is,  of  course,  a  complicated  case,  and  it  might  be  diqKited 
bow  far  ita  evldenoe  can  be  nsed  for  our  purpose. 
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P'phas;  and  in  a  less  degree  in  enteric  fever,  small-pox  and  plague, 
"  This  complete  exposure,'*  he  adds,  ''of  patientR  to  air  is  the  most 
important  mode  of  treatment,  before  even  diet  and  medicines;"  *  In 
the  same  way,  the  deaths  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  add  their 
evidence,  though  it  is  an  evidence  of  an  extreme  kind.  Whilst  out 
of  the  146  persons  shut  up,  123  died,  of  the  remaining  nnmber 
([Carpenter,  p.  357)  many  afterwards  died  of  putrid  fever— that  is,  were 

Diaoned,  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  oxygen  to  neutralise  the  poisons 
breathed  out  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  rebreathed  by  themselves,  A 
much  simpler  piece  of  evidence  is  presented  to  us  daily  by  our  own  eyes. 
Who  ia  not  struck  by  the  pasty,  anaemic  look  of  our  city  children,  and 
of  the  large  number  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  occupations,  as 
contrasted  with  the  looks  of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  are 
much  in  the  open  air  ?  What  is  that  pasty,  anaimic  look  ?  It  is  the 
absence  of  red  corpuscles  from  the  bloody  indicating  that  where 
oxygen  is  deficient  t  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  produced  in  their 
proper  quantity.  So  also  the  effects  of  living  in  rooms  in  which 
sewer  gas  has  penetrated  illustrate  in  their  own  stronger  degree  the 
effects  of  living  in  un ventilated  rooms.  The  one  is  the  lesser  form, 
the  other  the  more  serious  form  of  the  same  eWl.  In  both,  bacteria 
thrive  and  multiply,  and  in  both,  meat  and  milk  rapidly  taint.  They 
are  both  fall  of  organic  matter,  and  the  symptoms  of  headache  and 
feverishness  are  common  to  both,  though,  of  course,  the  case  of  sewer 
gas  is  much  the  more  acute  case.  J  Again,  we  all  know  the  wonder- 
fully restoring  effect  that  hill  air  with  its  ozone  has  upon  us  after  town 
life  ;  showing  how  the  poison  has  depressed  all  our  functions,  and  how 
the  pure  air  restores  their  energy.  We  see  the  same  effect  in  the  lives 
of  workpeople.  Sir  D.  Gal  ton,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  us  of  better  work 
done,  more  energy,  more  appetite,  when  air  is  introduced  into  un- 
healthy workrooms.  Dr.  Parkes  tells  the  same  story.  Dr.  A.  Kan- 
some,  speaking  in  1875,  quotes  the  case  of  the  Guards,  picked  men, 
highly  cared  for,  yet  who  died  quite  as  fast  as  the  civil  popu- 
lation. Why?  he  asks.  Mainly  from  defective  ventilation  of  the 
barracks    (^^  Health    Lectures,"   1875-78,  p.   150).§     Again,  we  find 


•  **Wben  oil r  Health  ComnjissloTiers  wort*  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  to  e^amiDe  the 
heavy  mort^ity  arooDp:  aoldiera  in  the  hospitals,  their  first  act  was  to  use  their  sticks 
to  hreak  some  hundreds  of  glass  panes  in  the  windows,  &o  as  to  admit  air  freely.  After 
ih.'*r  the  wounded  recovered  rapidly,**  (L,  P.)  In  the  same  w*iy  Dn  Clifford  AUbutt 
ifHliTced  the  mortality  in  a  heavy  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  in  I^eRds  by  fastening  the 
virjrtws  in  the  fever  hospital  with  screws,  so  that  they  could  not  be  t^hnU  He 
r« murks  that  in  Ireland  those  attacked  with  typhus,  who  were  put  out  to  die,  would 
«^ften  rcco%'er. 

f  But  why  is  oxygen  deficient  in  these  caaea  7  Is  it,  once  mote,  becaaie  so  much 
(  I  son  is  bn-jithed  in  with  the  air  of  the  shiit-up  rooms,  that  the  functions  are 

f  iind  imperfectly  performed;  that^   for  example,  the  act  of  respiration  is 

iiPi  a,ifi  ;     Or  does  the  poison  directly  affect  the  formation  of  the  red  corpuscles? 

t  It  has,  ho  we  ve  ft  been  shown  recently  that  the  air  in  a  woll-ventilated  sewer  is,  so 
far  a!^  organic  matter  and  micro-organisms  are  concerned,  purer  than  tbe  air  in  a  smalh 
badly  ventiliited  room. 

§  '*  Sir  Lyon  Playfairi  one  of  tbe  CommlBsionerM  for  iiiqiiiring  into  the  state  of 
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disease  attacking  country  districts  for  the  first  time,  wKere  liouseB^ 

Lad  been  improved,  and   the   ventilation,  which   used  to  take  place 

through  porous   walls   and  less   well-fitting  windows,  has  been  doae 

away  with-*      So  also  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Augell  (**  Health  Lectures/' 

187P-80,  p.  31)  that  in  the  old  crowded  lodging-houses  people  sleeping 

on  the  floor  would  escape  fever^  whilst  those  sleeping  on  the  bedsteads, 

would  be  struck  by   it.     Those    on  the   tioor   got   ventilation  from 

the  door  and  fireplace ;  those  on  thel bedsteads  were  above  the  line 

of  it™the  colder  and  purer  air  being  heavier  than  the  heated  impure 

air,  and  therefore  nearer  the  line  of  the  lloor. 

Animals  furnish  the  same  evidence.      Cows  and  horses  both  suffer 

grievously   from  want  of  ventilation   in   their  stables;    and    cattle, 

though  they  require  warmth  for  fattening,  still  put  on  flesh  better  in 

a  colder  but  well-ventilated  place  than  in  a  warmer  place  which  ia  un- 

ventilated  (Piirkes^  p.  180).     So  also  Parkes  tells  us  about  the  French 

cavalry.      Before  1830    the  mortality  amoog  the  horses  varied  from 

barracks,  |>assed  a  couple  of  nights  with  the  soldiers  iu  tlieir  crowded  sleeping-rooms, 
and  found  the  air  -iatui-ated  with  organic  eflliivia  which  discoloured  pcrraaDj^natf*  of 
potusb.  The  jnortnlity  among  jsoldiers  is  now  greatly  reduced  by  the  better  vent Ua- 
tion  enforced  by  the  Conjmissioo.*'     (L.  F.) 

•  A  case  of  this  kind  U  reported  to  us  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Aucbin- 
darroch,  Lochgilphead  ;  and  wo  believe  that  the  same  Ihing-  was  observed  la  a 
Westmoreland  district.  In  nn  intere^sting  Mter  Mr.  Campbell  writes:  "  Some  years 
back  I  was  asked  by  a  medical  officer  of  lar^e  experience  in  the  Highlands  regarding 
a  phenomenon  whioh  had  puzzled  him.  He  had  exerted  himself  miieh  and  with  great 
success,  to  have  improved  cottages  built,  but  in  proportion  as  the  cottages  grew  better 
did  the  health  of  tVje  people  grow  worse.  I  gave  him  my  ojjinion  tliat  In  the  old, 
uncomfortable-looking  cottages,  built  maybe  of  dry  stone,  and  open  to  the  roof,  the 
people  were  kept  healthy  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the  wiod  blowing  through  them, 
whilst  the  new  cottages,  tightly  built,  and  whh  welbflttiog  doors  and  windows, 
(Mclnded  the  air,  and  the  windowtt  being  seldom  or  never  opened,  the  inhabitants  were 
poisoned.  He  said  he  fully  agreed  in  this,  and  would  a^sk  for  no  more  new  cottages 
until  the  people  had  learned  how  to  live  !n  them.  I  have  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  ill-health  amongst  the  paupers  in  the  Island  of  Tin-e,  which,  from  its  f^ituatioti, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  free  action  of  breezes  from  the  Atlantic,  should  be  one  of  the 
healthiej^t  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  I  attribute  this  to  the  mode  in  which  the  houses 
are  built,  with  two  walls  two  or  three  feet  apart,  the  interval  being  elosily  packed  with 
sand.  The  air  is  thus  hcTmetically  excluded^  and  uQless  the  windows  are  made  to 
oj^en,  and  are  freely  opened,  tho  inhabitants  are  constiintlyt  when  within  their  dwellings, 
breathing  vitiated  air."  It  is  also  worth  while  quoting  from  a  review  of  Major  Fisher's 
book  (which  book  we  have  not  read)  in  tSpectator,  May  2»  1891/*  Through  the  Stable 
&nd  Saddle  Room** : — **Kverybody  knows  something  of  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
both  for  man  and  horse  ;  but  it  is  not  so  wid«ly  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  while 
horses  seldom  ur  never  take  cold  through  being  esrposed  to  eold,  they  are  often  made 
ill  by  being  too  warm,  [It  is  not  the  warmth  ;  it  is  the  impure  air.]  It  is  tho  inside, 
not  the  outside,  air  that  gives  them  coughs,  sore- throats,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
sundry  other  ills  to  which  horseflesh  is  heir.  For  this  reason,  old  ramshackle  stabies. 
full  of  cracks  and  crevices,  are  healthier  than  brand-new  buildings  with  tight  doorn 
and  windows,  and  impervious  roofs.  Our  author,  who  never  generalises  rashly,  and 
supports  his  theories  with  copious  insrtances,  mentions  one  or  two  curious  'cases  in  point/ 
Remounts  for  cavalry  regiments,  which  are  mostly  of  Irish  extrac:tion,  have  often  to 
travel  in  severe  weather  x»art  of  the  way  in  C4ittle-t rucks,  with  no  other  protection  from 
the  cold  than  their  own  coats.  Neverthelesi?,  the  remounts  nearly  always  arrive  a4) 
their  destination  io  perfect  health  ;  yet  they  are  no  sooner  placed  in  stables,  however 
well  ventilated,  than  ihcy  begin  to  suffertrom  coughs  and  colds,  which  generally  end 
in  strangles.  During  the  autumn  mancEuvres  of  1875,  Major  Fisher's  regiment  was 
encamperl  near  Aldershot,  and  though  it  rained  almost  incessantly,  and  the  horses  were 
picketed  in  the  oj:>en,  without  so  much  as  a  blanket  to  eover  them,  colds  and  coughs 
were  unheard  of,  and  the  favourite  charger  of  one  of  hi«  brother  officers,  whioh  at  the 
time  she  left  the  barrack- stable  suiTered  from  a  severe  cold,  was  made  whole  by  a  f e^ 
days'  exposure  to  the  elemental  strife*"   The  book  should  contain  some  valuable  fkots. 
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180  to  197  per  1000  per  anBum.  With  the  enlargement  of  th© 
stables  and  increased  quantity  of  air,  the  loss  was  reduced  to  68  per 
1000,  and  finally  to  28i  per  1000,  and  of  officei^s'  horses  to  20. 

Then  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  ordinary  t-ests  for  ascerteining 
the  purity  of  the  air.  Air  fouled  by  respiration  discolours  pennaganate 
of  potash  and  robs  it  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  ;  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  is  then  measured  by  the  number  of  volumes  of  oxygen  required 
to  re^oridise  the  permaganate  and  restore  it  to  its  former  condition. 
Another  test  is  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria,  which  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  foul  air,  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  moulds 
or  fungi  found  in  the  air,  which  appear  to  be  much  less  affected  by 
impurities.  It  is  stated  that  these  forms  of  life  all  originally  come 
from  the  open  air — that  reservoir  of  all  things — though  they  are  sup- 
posed to  multiply  in  congenial  quarters  when  once  they  have  found 
4in  entrance.  The  significant  fact^  however,  is  their  numberj  which 
might  seem  to  show  that  they  prosper  just  because  they  have  discovered 
their  proper  food—the  organic  poison  which  is  poured  out  into  the 
air  from  our  lungs  and  skin.  On  this  point,  Dr.  A.  Ransome  makes 
tin  interesting  speculation,  wbich  we  quote  from  memory — a  wrong 
thing  to  do.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  consomption  is  com- 
monicable  in  fool  air,  and  non-commuuicable  in  good  air,  he  believes 
that  the  bacillns  (a  form  of  bacteria)  which  conveys  the  disease,  retains 
its  virulence  more  in  foul  air  than  in  pure  air,  and  is  thus  better  able 
to  make  a  lodfi^^ment  in  the  human  system.* 

•  This  spccnlation  of  Dr,  A.  Ransome's  suggests  anotlier  speculation*  Dr.  Klein 
<p|x  238  248)  believci*  ttml  in  tlic  interior  of  healf.by  human  titisue  no  bacteria,  which 
<aii5e  putrefaction,  are  found*  They  are  fouad  abundantly  in  those  parts  of  the 
system  to  which  nir  penetrates*  as,  for  instance*  in  the  niotitb,  or  in  the  alimentary 
«iuiJil ;  and  frora  the  alimentary  canal  they  pass  easily,  as  the  food  itself  does^,  into 
th«  diminutive  blood  vessels  or  the  diminutive  lymphatics  (locally  called  lacteals)  that 
line  the  walls  of  this  eanah  But  if  the  blood  is  in  healthy  order  they  seem  to 
;»ensh,  dying  for  want  of  food.  Dr.  Klein  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  at  some  point  they 
4ire  carried  to  ti-«^ue  that  is  in  an  iiu healthy  condition,  there  they  may  obtain  a  footing 
and  begin  to  rQnlli}>ly.  He  does  not  actually  state,  as  we  understflndr  that  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  blood  keeps  them  alive,  but  he  implies  it ;  and  it  would  seem 
Jjfobabie  that  the  onbealthy  state  of  the  blood — for  example,  blood  cliarged  with 
poisond  which  have  escaped  from  the  i«kin  and  lungs,  and  been  rebreathed  into  the 
»y«tera — would  have  the  same  favouring  effect  upon  them  a*  the  unhealthy  tissue. 
Both  are  likely  to  present  them  with  the  foo<i  they  require.  If  this  is  so,  then  just  as 
the  liacteria  that  cau»e  disease  are  favoured  by  the  external  poisonB  they  fmd  in 
vitiated  air,  so  also  ihey  may  be  internally  favoured  by  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
bfonchia)  and  lung  tissues  of  those  i^ersons  who  habitually  breathe  the  poisons  of  shut- 
tip  roomii.  Thu.s,  these  organic  poisons,  both  within  and  %vithout  a  man,  would  tend  to 
make  him  a  prey  to  those  illnesiies  in  which  the  success  of  the  germ  depended  upon 
tt9  proper  -might  we  say — food  being  supplied  to  it ;  and  it  would  seem  probable 
tl'  rant  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  we  might  do  much 

t'l  ring  individual  exemption  from  the  danger  of  infectious  discasets.    An 

iri  :.'  ID  Dn  Carpenter  (p.  365)  which  bears  on  this  point  should  be  read- 

It  4ing  Profes.'^orNussbauni  (see  an  interesting  article  by  Mrs.  Priestley, 

31  '  vnturif,  p.  825)  :  **  it  is  known  with  certainty  tlmt  the  i^holera  bacillus 

is  only  to  those  persons  whose  stomach   is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  and 

jt '  ife  only  when  it  passes  into  the  intestines,    A  healthy  stomach  will  digest 

tl  and  therefore  it  does  not  refioh  the  intestines  in  a  living  state/'     It  1$* 

p*  I  it  to  refer  here  to  a  theory  that  in  the  blood  and  connective  and  lymphatic 

tiAxucs  (^ Kit  in,  p,  i^43)  there  »»xi8ts  a  clan  of  protective  cells  (phagocytes),  who*ie  office 
at  i^  to   overpower  invading  bacteria  of  a  dangerous  character;  and,  according  to 
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Exercise,  as  well  as  pure  air,  helps  us  in  our  constant  struggle 
agaiDSt  the  poisons  that  we  manufacture  withiu  ourselves.  It  do 
this  by  driving  the  blood  charged  with  oxygen,  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  muscles  called  into  play,  more  thoroughly  througl 
the  tissue  (Foster,  p.  219);  and  thus  it  would  quicken  the  breakii 
down  of  dead  tissue  into  its  safe  and  final  waste  products  (water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  urea),  and  shorten  the  period  during  which  the 
dead  tissue  was  passing  through  various  dangerous  forms  which  it 
temporarily  assumes.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  ihe  man  of 
sedentary  life,  above  all  others,  requires  pure  air. 

In  truthj  pure  air  and  exercise  are  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same 
direction.     They  both  get  rid  of  waste,  and  with  it  of  the  poiaons  in 
the   system    which   are    depressing  various   organs.     We   need   no 
therefore  be  surprised  when  we  are  told  by  Sir  D*  Gal  ton,  that  aftei 
barracks  were  better  ventilated  the  rations  of  the   men  had  to  be 
increased ;  or  by  "  the  pathetic  story  "  of  certain  seamstresses  whose 
workroom  was  ventilated,  and  who  then  begged  that  the  old  state  of 
things  might  be  restored,  as  their  appetites  had  increased  beyond 
their  earnings.      Sir  D.  Gal  ton  gives  another  experience,  illustratingJ 
the  depressive  effect  of  these  poisons  upon  the  functions  of  life.      A 
New  York  medical  man  rather  cruelly  shut  up  some  flies  without 
food,    some   in    foul    air,    others  in    pure    air;    the    pure  air    beingg 
constantly  changed.     To  his  surprise,  the  flies  in  the  pure  air  diedi 
first,  these  dying  from  simple  starvation ;  whilst  the  flies  in  the  foul 
air  died  from  poison*  and  with  the  tissue  of  their  bodies  unexhausted, 
indicating  how  the  functions  of  life  were  carTied  on  to  the  last  where 
oxygen  was  available,  but  had  been  slowed   and  depressed  by  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  so  that  life  was  actually  maintained  longer  in 
the  foul  than  in  the  pure  air.     To  take  one  more  example.      Parkea 
tells  us  (p.  159)  that  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  miners  that  they 
required  6000  cubits  of  air  introduced  per  man  per  hour  (this  includedl 
the  air  necessary  for  horses  and  lights)  to  be  able  to  work  at  theii 
best.     When  this  quantity  was    reduced  to  one-third  or  one-half^  1 
there  was  a  great  reduction  in  their  working  energy.     In  other  words, 
the  {loison  within  their   system  being  imperfectly  oxidised »  impaired 
their  faculties.' 

r  Hetschaikoff  ("  Ann,  do  rrnstitnt  Pasteur  ")  these  can,  in  case  of  need,  emigrate  to  aaj 

'•part  of  the  body  which  is  invaded  by  pcinisites. 

*  We  may  also  lake  the  case  of  races  living  in  hot  and  col  >  i 

climates  we  breath©  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  (owing  to  the  < 
than  in  cold  climate?.    Thug,  taking  two  clituates,  one  of  32'  F,  an  ^r  hm   i  .^ 

we  should  inhale  about  lUA  grains  of  oxygen  per  hour  in  ihe  oni  lie  cold), 

and  only  1971  in  the  other  climate  (ihe  warn'),  or  adifferenooof  aboui .  ,  n.  thon 

"  Our  Homes/'  p.  4t»8).    This  would  in  part  account  for  the  dillerence 
exists  in  the  race*  of  hot  and  cold  climates ;  just  as  our  own  energy  varii 
nn  hot  days  and  keen  frosty  days,  though  we  think  some  allowance  ought  to  bt,^  miuia 
for  the  more  open-air  life  that  would  be  led  in  the  warm  climate.    Tlie  bearing  of  thesi 
facts  upon  crowded  rooms  should  be  perceived.     As  the  room  gets  hotter^  not  onljar^ 

'^e  breathing  more  poison,  but  less  oxygen^  which  is  the  only  remedy  for  tlie  poisoi 
Ve  arc  therefore  doubling  the  causes  of  evil. 
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We  could  wish  that  It  were  possible  t-o  write  the  whole  of  the 
noble  story  of  oxygen  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
double  service  that  it  performs  for  us.  It  not  only,  as  we  have  seen, 
neutralises  the  deadly  poisons  resulting  from  waste,  but  it  provides 
the  heat  and  energy^  by  the  oxidising  or  burning  up  of  this  waste. 
All  through  animal  life  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  serving  this 
double  purpose,  is  the  measure  of  activity.  Just  as  reptiles  and  cold* 
blooded  creatures  consume  small  amounts  of  oxygen  and  develop 
little  activity,  so  birds  and  insects  consume  immense  quantities  of 
oxygen  and  develop  immense  activity.  Each  animal  has,  as  Professor 
Foster  believes  (p.  812).  its  own  peculiar  quantity,  its  co-efficient,  so  to 
speak,  of  oxygen,  which  it  consumes — ^an  amount  which,  judging  from 
the  few  instances  he  gives,  seems  to  vary  with  intelligence ;  thus  the 
dog  consumes  more  than  the  rabbit  per  lb.  of  its  weight,  and  a  man 
more  than  a  dog.  In  the  same  way,  a  waking  man  consumes  more 
oxygen  than  a  sleeping  man,  a  man  at  work  than  a  sedentary  man, 
a  young  man  than  an  old  man,  a  young  child  more  than  the  young 
man.  The  restless  activity  of  children  marks  both  their  great  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  their  pressing  need  for  it  by  being  allowed 
to  breathe  abundance  of  pure  air*  Rapid  and  extensive  waste  is 
going  on  in  every  child  s  body.  Tissue  of  every  kind,  including 
bone,  is  being  constantly  broken  down  in  order  that  it  may  be  built 
up  anew  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  is  therefore  the  greatest  cruelty  in 
their  case  not  to  provide  them  in  fullest  measure  with  the  purest  air. 
Unhappily,  very  little  thought  is  given  to  this  matter ;  and  with 
quite  youug  children — whose  need  is  the  greatest  of  all — our  nurseries 
are  only  too  often  mere  slaughter-houses.  Mothers  of  all  classes 
should  try  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  fact*  that  out  of  four  deaths  of 
infants  one  takes  place  from  luDg  collapse,  a  state  that  often  follows 
bronchial  inflammation  (see  R,  D.  Powell,  "Lungs  ;"  Quain,  p.  8G1),  and 
probably  often  indicates  the  source  of  the  mischief.  Dr.  Douglas 
Powell  significantly  says  :  "  All  causes  that  interfere  with  respirator^' 
eflBciency  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  condition  named." 

It  is  now  right  for  us  to  look  at  the  subject  of  these  waste-poisona 
in  special  reference  to  the  skin.  Without  referring  here  to  the  difierent 
calculations  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  much  less 
carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the  skin  than  from  the  luogs  j  more  water 
(if  we  are  to  follow  Prof.  Foster — who  differs  from  other  authorities* 
who  again  differ  amongst  themselves^ — we  may  say  roughly,  1*5  IK  from 
longs,  and  2'b  lb.  from  skin  per  day),  and  a  larger  amount  of  solid 
matter.     The    solid    matter    is    put    at    1    or    2    per    cent*    of  the 


•  So  it  has  been  stated.  It  ia  also  iDteresting  to  quote  the  statetaent  from  tbe 
{Ifttrar-Generars  Report  for  1889,  that  f  here  were  in  that  year  7I,05*>  deaths  of  males 
Bits  (not  over  twelve  raoDtbs)  in  England,  and  out  of  this  numbfir,  13»805  (rougblf 
f#peAkin^,abi>Dt  1  in  5)  diinl  from  dUeases  connected  with  the  respiratory  t^j^tem.  Il 
1  is  right  to  add  that  lung  collapse  may  follow  many  diiTerent  kiod^  of  illness. 
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whole  2'5  lb.  and  two-thirds  of  this  1  or  =  2  per  cent;  is  or- 
ganic matter  containing  the  poisons  in  question.*  We  can  see 
the  importance  of  the  skin,  as  an  organ  of  excretion,  in  varions 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  provision  of  an  enormous  number  of 
sweat  glands  under  the  skin,  supposed  by  Krause  (Baker's  Kirk, 
p.  427)  to  be  between  2  and  3  millions  in  number — ^in  the  parts  where 
they  are  least  abundant  they  are  over  400  to  the  square  inch — ofiers 
evidence  of  a  physiological  character  on  the  point,  even  if ,  aa  is  stated, 
some  small  part  of  skin  perspiration  takes  place  independently  of  these 
glands.  Then  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  disagreeable  odour  front 
the  skin  and  clothes  where  cleanliness  is  not  observed ;  again,  we 
have  the  curious  facts  of  death  having  both  actually  and  nearly 
occurred  in  cases  where  the  body  has  been  covered  (the  mouth  having 
been  left  free)  with  gold-leaf  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given,  but  Prof.  Foster  seems  to  think  (p.  697)  that  the  reten- 
tion of  poisonous  matters — "  constituents  of  sweat,  or  the  products  of 
some  abnormal  metabolism"  (change) — which  would  have  been  dis- 
charged through  the  sweat  glands,  is  largely  concerned  in  the  matter. 
We  venture  to  believe — quite  independently  of  certain  experiments — 
that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided. 

We  have  also  a  most  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Sir  D.  Gralton. 
Some  men  in  the  Horse  Artillery  had  left  their  bedding  rolled  up  for 
two  months,  without  its  being  opened  to  the  air.  When  first  used 
again,  man  after  man  who  had  slept  on  this  bedding  came  into 
hospital  with  '*  a  suspicious  fever."  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  a 
case  that  more  vividly  illustrates  both  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
emanations  of  the  body  and  the  necessity  of  free  ventilation  in  order 
to  render  them  harmless.  Again,  when  serious  consequences  result 
from  a  chill — owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin 
and  interference  with  the  sweat  glands — such  as  a  dangerous  affection 
of  the  kidneys  (Richardson,  p.  283),  or  a  congestion  of  the  spleen 
(Richardson,  p.  307),  or  the  inflammation  of  bone  and  periosteum 
(Richardson,  p.  323),  it  seems  probable  that  the  cause  of  mischief  in 
all  these  cases  is  either  the  retention  of  normal  poisons  that  ought  to 
have  escaped  through  the  skin,  or  the  formation  of  abnormal  poisons 
during  the  inaction  of  the  skin.  [We  think  it  is  Dr.  Richardson  who 
makes  this  suggestion.]  Again,  the  foetid  exhalations  from  lungs  and 
skin  in  starvation  seem  to  show  that  the  breaking  down  of  tissue, 
which  is  very  rapid  in  these  cases^  is  resulting  in  a  larger  discharge 
than  usual,  through  skin  and  lungs,  of  putrescent  matter. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  we  ought  not  to  feel  surprised 
that  those  who  live  in  foul  air  are  not  only  lowering  their  health,  but 
are  carefully  preparing  themselves  both  for  lung  and  bronchial  affectiona» 

*  Thus  we  should  have  from  118*3  to  236*6  grains  of  organic  matter  exoreUid  1^  th« 
skin  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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nfid  fbr  such  di^^aseB  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  small-pox,  diphtheria, 
dy gentry,  cholera,  Ac.  Ab  regards  cholera,  we  pxtract  the  following 
interesting  account  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  He  states  (p.  360)  that 
in  the  fatal  autnmh  of  1849  there  was  at  Taunton  an  exceedingly 
badly  ventilated  workhouse.  In  the  schoolrooms  there  were  only 
68  cubic  feet  or  less  per  head.  The  fatality  of  the  cholera  attack — 
thus  carefully  prepared  for — ^was  awful.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  first  attack,  nineteen  deaths  and  forty- two  seizures  had  taken 
place.  In  the  course  of  a  week  sixty,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  died,  almost  all  the  others  suffering  badly.  Fewer  boys  died 
as  compared  with  girls,  because,  as  it  was  stated,  having  even  less  air 
than  the  girls,  they  used  to  break  the  windows.  In  the  gaol  of  the 
fiame  town,  where  each  prisoner  had  over  800,  and,  in  some  cases,  over 
900  cubic  feet,  and  where  a  system  of  ventilation  kept  renewing  the 
air,  there  w^s  not  "  the  slightest  indication  of  the  epidemic  influence." 
In  August  1849,  the  cholera  raged  severely  in  London,  the  mortality 
having  increased  from  nearly  1  per  1000  in  June  and  July  to  4^  in 
August  and  September.  It  happened  that  at  this  moment  a  large 
number  of  male  prisoners  were  transferred  from  Millbank  Prison — 
which  was  in  one  of  the  bad  districts — to  another  part  of  the  country, 
the  numbers  being  thus  reduced  from  over  1000  to  close  upon  400  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  female  prisoners  were  slightly  increased  in 
number  in  Millbank  Prison,  from  120  to  131.  The  consequences  were 
remarkable.  The  mortality  of  the  female  prisoners  went  up  from  a 
little-  over  8,  to  s  little  over  54  per  cent,  (which  was  considerably 
above  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  outside  districts),  whilst  the  mortality 
of  the  men  fell  from  slightly  over  23  per  1000  to  nearly  10  (the 
June  and  July  rate  of  mortality).  Carpenter  gives  other  interesting 
examples,  and  also  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  the  special  centres  of 
cholera  existed  before  the  invasion  of  that  disease  as  fever  nests ; 
and  that  cholera  followed  the  footsteps  of  other  diseases,  not  only  in 
the  same  district,  but  in  the  same  streets  and  houses,  and  even  rooms.* 
As  with  cholera,  so  with  other  causes  of  death.  At  Secunderabad, 
in  India,  in  old  days,  the  barrack  accommodation  for  the  line  was 
unusually  deficient,  and  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the  men  was 
nearly  double  the  average  of  the  presidency.  At  the  same  station, 
both  the  officers,  who  were  well  qiiartered,  and  the  detachment  of 
€krt tilery, who  had  roomier  barracks  *'  at  no  great  distance/'  did  not  share 

•  Of  coarse  it  would  be  unfair  to  pat  all  these  cases  simplj  and  exclusively  down  to 
the  effects  of  vittiiird  air,  as  we  might,  perhaps,  in  the  ca«e  of  the  prifion  quoted  aboTe  ; 
4;iaoe  overcrowclin|(  in  towns  occurs  am oogst  the  poorest  part  of  the  peopk%  living  on 
the  worst  food*  badlv  clotbod,  and  therefore  for  the»e  reasoDs  eicpoaed  to  attacks  of 
*4iBfaa8o:  but  with  lUl  such  deductions  the  evidence  ia  of  m  striking  character. 
Dn  Kiohardson  writes  to  the  same  eflfect,  Speakitig  of  relapsing  fever,  he  Bays: 
•  Tho  di-scase  (1847)  followed  where  the  habitation  wftsmo«t  crowded'*  ("  Our  Honiesi,*' 
|x  7; ;  and,  again,  •*  Certain  it  is  that  homes  which  are  charged  with  impure  atmosphere 
Are- the  place<)  in  which  septic  diseases  are  most  likely  to  be  intenaified  and  most  Ukely 
to  spread  '*  \'*  Our  Homers"  p.  21). 
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in  the  heightened  mortality  (Carpenter,  p.  363),  Barrackpore  fur- 
nished an  even  worse  example  as  regards  troops ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  gaols,  where,  in  some  instances,  70 
cubic  feet  only  of  air  was  the  average  allowed ;  in  no  cases  did  it 
exceed  300  cubic  feet.  The  mortality  was,  as  might  be  expected,  1  in  4. 
It  was  a  humble  imitation  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  So  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  Dublin  LyiDg-in  Hospital,  the  mor- 
tality from  trismus  of  the  children  was  1  in  every  six  bom ;  by 
better  conditions  of  ventilation,  it  was  reduced  to  1  in  19^  (Carpenter, 
p,  985) ;  and  this  number  of  deaths  was  again  reduced.  So  in  the 
London  workhouses  of  last  century,  23  out  of  24  children  died  in 
their  first  year.  By  reforms,  especially  by  improved  ventilation,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  reduced  from  between  2000  and  3000  to  between 
400  and  500  (Carpenter,  p.  865).  So  with  our  soldiers.  When 
barracks  improved,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  fell  from  4-1  per  1000  to  0'96  per  1000  (Galton). 
So  in  the  case  of  our  sailors  on  board  the  Mattlesnake,  a  case  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  Professor  Huxley.  The  crew  (Carpenter, 
p.  256)  had  acquired  by  confinement  (this  seems  to  have  been  the 
special  cause,  though  not  the  only  cause)  a  predisposition  to  disease* 
No  malady  appeared,  however,  nntU  one  of  them  slightly  wounded 
his  hand :  then  typhoid  resulted,  and  ran  through  the  whole  ship's 
company.  They  had  carefully  prepared  themselves  for  disease  with 
the  poisons  of  impure  air* 

We  suspect  that  no  class  of  human  beings  suffers  so  much  from  the 
poison  of  foul  air  as  infants.  Older  children  and  grown  up  persons 
are  seldom  so  much  shut  up,  and  the  diseases  by  which  so  many 
infants  die,  infantile  diarrhcea,  convulsions  and  infantile  pneumonia,* 
strongly  suggest  the  irritation  likely  to  be  produced  by  breathing  these 
waste^poisons ;  though  improper  food  must  also  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  blame.  Of  all  the  evil  consequences,  however,  of  foul  air  none 
can  be  traced  more  surely  than  phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption. 
Wherever  men  are  crowded  together  without  care  and  proper  means 
to  supply  them  with  fresh  air,  there  pulmonary  disease  shows  itself. 
Parkes,  Dr.  A.  Ranaome,  Sir  D.  Galton  and  others  have  collected 
many  interesting  examples,  bearing  on  this  matter.t  Sir  D,  Galton 
tells  us  (p.  502)  that  after  our  barracks  were  improved — ^ventilation 
being  one  of  the  leading  improvements — chest  and  tubercular  disease, 
which  had  been  fatal  to  10*1  per  1000  soldiers,  was  only  fatal  to 
4*2,  and  in  the  same  way  that  with  proper  ventilation  (and  other 
improvements)  of  the  stables  of   the  horses,  coughs  and   catarrhs 

•  These  make  up  a  very  iarge  proix>rtion.  Bee  loctnre«  hv  Sutton.  "  Healtli  Lecture*/* 
1879-80,  p.  130. 

t  *'  Exp<"rimert'^  Ur^x,.  T^^ay^t\r.  u.„.^  made  in  Berlin,  iv  "•  — ^ «>  ,.i,..,.k.  ti,.it  tjp  nfter 
the  death  of  a  <  Six  weeks  nfter  ti  njbes  of 

phthisis  were  f OUT  >.' iilJ*»  uml  pirture-fh  irodaocd 

into  the  body  of  a  giiiuei^pig  protiucod  the  disease  '*  (U  l\). 
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<llsappeared.  He  also  quotes  Dr,  Leeds  of  New  York  to  show  that 
the  supposed  cure  of  sending  a  coaaumptive  patient  to  a  cow-stable 
was  in  reality  the  cure  of  sending  him  into  somewhat  pnrer  air  than 
that  of  his  own  room  (p.  502).  Dr.  Richardson  quotes  a  case  where 
no  less  than  nine  members  of  a  family  following  the  occnpation  o 
Cheap  Jack,  were  in  succession  the  yictims  of  consumption  &om 
sleeping  in  a  travelling  van,  their  life  in  the  open  air  daring  the  day 
being  insnfficient  to  counteract  the  poLson  breathed  in  the  night 
(**  Oar  Homes;'  p.  11).     Parkes  also  tells  ns  (p.  1 52)  that  in  the  Royal 

kNavy  and  in  the  Mercantile  Navy,  bad  ventilation  and  phthisis, 
occasionally  amounting  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  have  accompanied 
each  other  ;  and  he  quotes  many  anthorities  insisting  upon  the  close 
relation  between  foul  air  and  pulmonary  consamption.  On  the  same 
point — the  slaughter  produced  by  unventilated  barracks — Dr*  Richard- 
son tells  ns  the  mortality  in  the  army  before  Sebastopol  was  during 
twenty-two  weeks  ending  May  31,  1856,  at  the  rate  of  12*5  per  1000  as 
against  20*4  of  the  Guards  quartered  in  Ettgland  (**  Our  Homes/'  p.  13). 
Dr.  A.  Ransome  reports  ('*  Health  Lectures/'  1875-76,  p.  149)  a  case 
as  late  as  1861,  where  fearfnl  lung  disease  broke  out  in  some  of  th( 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy*  The  arrangements  were  actually  such  that 
only  14  inches  space  was  allowed  to  each  hammock,  and  the  air  above 
the  hammock  was  8    to  10*'  hotter  than  below.' 

The  same  evidence  comes  from  the  sedentary  trades,  some  of  which 
'*  afford  experimental  conditions  for  the  development  of  disease  ** ; 
from  the  cases  of  phthisis,  or  destructive  lung  disease,  amongst  cows 
in  unventilated  sheds  (Parkes,  p.  162) ;  from  the  higher  rate  of  con- 
snmption  in  town  as  against  village,  and  city  as  against  town 
(Hirsch,  p.  213) — in  each  case  the  dearer  lodging  implying  more  over- 
crowding ;  from  the  outdoor  treatments  now  recommended  for  con- 
snmptive  patients  ;  and  from  other  sources,! 

When  we  come  to  pnenmonia,  it  is  still  the  same  poisons,  we  believe, 
which  indirectly  are  at  work.  As  in  pulmonary  consamption  the  bacillus 
finds  its  food  prepared  for  it  in  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  and  tissues 
— altered  by  the  poisons  that  have  been  rebreathed  from  foul  air — so 
also  must  it  be  in  pneumonia ;  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements 
made  about   the  bacterium  of  pneumonia  ('*  Crookahank,"  p.   273). 

[Secondary  pneomoniaj  whicli  is  a  Inng  attack  resulting  from  the  poison 
in  tlie  system  from  such  a  fever  as  typhoid,  throws  some  light  upon 
this  matter,  and  seems  exactly  to  explain  the  origin  of  ordinary  pneu- 


♦  The  \'ioU»fice  of  NO-called  Hui^smii  influenza,  in  America,  is  probably  to  sotno  ex- 
teat  the  rei^  nit  of  the  breathing  of  highly  impiir©  air»  which  is  so  commoQ  in  that 
country.  We  auspcct  that  this  disease  is  just;  one  of  the  many  forms  of  trouble  which 
appear  where  people  live  in  constant  disTegard  of  the'purity  of  the  air  of  their  living- 
loomii.     The  subject  demandj^  attention  from  this  point  of  riew. 

f  Th«re  are  many  interesting  points— such  as  the  discussion  as  regards  the  effect  of 
dampness  of  soil,  and  Hirsch's  theory  as  regards  the  high  Mexican  plateaus— which 
have  to  be  considared,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  shake  the  main  fact  that  impure  air  hi 
the  great  ally  of  polmoaary  consumptioo. 
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monia.  In  ordinary  pneumonia  we  believe  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  person  attacked  had  been  living  in  rooms  where  the  air  was 
tainted,  had  breathed  consequently,  again  and  again,  the  exhaled 
poisons,  until  these  poisons  had  so  altered  the  tissue  as  to  allow 
the  bacterium  to  form  its  lodgment;  in  other  words,  that  be 
was  as  much  '^  poisoned  '^  as  the  person  suffering  from  secondary 
pneumonia.  Of  course  a  slight  chill,  by  arresting  the  action  of 
the  skin  and  thus  increasing  the  poison  in  the  system,  is  likely 
enough  to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  attack  by  rendering 
the  conditions  still  more  favourable  for  the  germ.  Again,  latent 
pneumonia  in  quite  young  children  is  sometimes  masked  (Quain, 
p.  880)  by  the  signs  of  the  nervous  disorder  which  precedes 
it.  This  nervous  disorder  tells  the  story.  It  is  caused  by  the 
poisons  which  are  acting  on  the  system,  and  which  at  last  produce 
the  attack  of  pneumonia.* 

It  might,  however,  be  urged  that  a  person  leading  a  healthy  out- 
door life  might,  after  severe  exposure,  be  attacked  by  pneumonia. 
Certainly,  and  in  his  case  the  attack  would  mean  poisoning  (that  is, 
predisposing  for  the  germ  by  poisoning)  through  the  skin ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  man  living  in  bad  air,  it  would  mean  poisoning  through 
the  air  taken  into  the  lungs. 

Now,  granting  that  this  is  a  true  explanation,  that  pneumonia,  or 
even  common  cold,  is  a  case  of  poisoning,  and  only  a  case  of  cold  in 
a  secondary  sense,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  effect  of  these  poisons 
must  be  felt  in  the  throat  and  bronchial  passages  and  lungs  much 
more  than  in  other  organs.  These  poisons  would  cling  to  the  sides  of 
the  throat  and  bronchial  (and  nasal)  passages,  and  would  often 
enter  the  lungs.  In  the  case  of  persons  living  in  foul  air,  these 
organs,  being  more  exposed  and  in  intimate  contact  with  the  poison, 
would  probably  be  saturated  with  it,  and  therefore  would  be  always 
prepared  for  disease.  We  can  then  understand  at  once  why  the  lead- 
ing symptoms  of  a  cold  are  violent  flow  from  the  nose,  sneezing, 
coughing,  with  the  accumulation  of  phlegm,  and  painful  soreness  in 
the  throat.t  These  symptoms  become  intelligible  at  once  from  the 
point  of  view  of  local  poisoning,  and  we  see  in  all  the  circumstances  of 

*  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  pneumonia  can  arise  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  bacterium,  we  mpst  regard  it  as  a  case  of  direct  instead  of  indirect  poison- 
ing. That  there  is  such  direct  poisoning  we  know  from  those  attacks  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys  which  follow  a  severe  chill,  and  throw  back  the  poisons,  which  should  have 
been  excreted  by  the  skin,  on  to  those  organs.  Parkes  (p.  164)  strongly  believed  that 
bronchitic  affections  are  often  produced  from  the  breathing  of  foul  air.  He  does  not, 
however,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  enter  into  explanations. 

t  The  fact  that  the  air  that  we  breathe  is  delayed  for  some  little  time  in  the  bron- 
chial passages  before  reaching  the  lungs,  probably  increases  the  local  poisoning,  and 
therefore  the  predisposition  for  attack  by  the  germ  of  the  parts  when  we  breathe  bad 
air.  In  this  way  perhaps  the  lungs  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  bronchial 
passages ;  and  a  cold  ia  the  violent  occasional  expurgation  of  those  parts  which  are 
specially  exposed  to  the  poison.  ... 
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a  cold  the  "protective  efforts''  which  nature  makes  to  eject  the 
poison— of  whateyer  kind  it  may  be — ^from  the  parts  which  are 
specially  attacked,  just  as  we  often  see  in  diarrhcea  the  eflbrt  to  get 
rid  of  an  irritant,  or  in  fever,  with  its  rapid  disintegration  of  tissue, 
of  the  poison  that  has  attacked  the  system.  Of  course,  aa  in  pneu- 
monia, some  slight  chill  often  immediately  precedes  the  attack  of 
cold — the  chill,  by  its  arrest  of  skin  action,  throwing  more  poison  into 
the  blood,  which  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  attack,  in  the  pre* 
disposed  part. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  few  healthy  persons  would  be  subject 
to  cold,  unless  they  lived  in  impure  air.  With  an  old  pei-son,  or  a 
person  in  lowered  health,  it  is  difterent,  A  defective  machinery  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  for  respiration  might  readily  result  in 
the  waste-poisons  being  imperfectly  separated  from  the  blood,  and 
thus  such  persons  would  live  in  the  same  state  of  blood-poisoning 
and  preparation  for  attack  as  a  young  and  healthy  pei*9on  does,  who 
constautly  breathes  bad  air.  Where  we  have  eases  of  liver  or  kidney 
attack  following  upon  a  severe  chill,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the 
poisons  retained  {or  formed)  near  the  surface  of  the  body  pass  into 
the  bloody  and  then  act  through  the  nervous  centres  upon  those  organs 
which  happen  to  be  specially  susceptible  ;  or  that  the  ]>oisons,  imper- 
fectly breathed  out  at  the  lungs,  are  carried  directly  to  those  organs. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  subject  further,  but  we 
have  already  overstepped  the  limits  which  the  kindness  of  the  Editor 
has  allowed.  We  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  very  grave  issues  are  dependent  upon  the  question  of  pure 
air  in  our  houses.  AVe  suspect  that  not  only  liability  to  cold,  but 
gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  some  forms  of  headache,  and 
many  forms  of  nervous  irritation  are  to  be  conquered* by  constautly 
giving  lungs  and  skin  a  fair  chance  of  getting  rid  of  these  poisons ; 
we  feel  sure  that  the  irritable  temper  that  so  often  accompanies 
severe  literary  work,  and  at  last  ends  in  the  **  break-down/'  must 
largely  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  impure  air  breathed  through  long 
hours ;  and  we  suspect  that  much  of  the  intemperate  drinking  in  towns 
results  from  the  depressed  feeliug  which  follows  work  done  under 
similar  conditions.  We  think  a  great  society  should  be  formed 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  this  subject,  and  that  inrjuiries 
should  be  made — the  answers  being  published — as  to  the  provision 
for  fresh  air  existing  in  hotels,  concert-rooms,  theatres,  schools, 
ciinrches,  &c.  We  are,  both  of  us,  opposed  to  action  being  taken 
tiirough  State-inspectors.  The  present  evil  will  never  be  really  over- 
come until  individual  interest  is  aroused;  and  the  State-inspector 
does  not  develop  individual  iuterest.  We  shall  be  glad  to  communi- 
cate with  any  persons  anxious  to  take  steps  in  the  matter,  and  shall 
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hope  to  draw  up  a  short  paper  contaming  a  few  practical  suggeetioiis 
of  a  simple  nature.  Meanwhile,  without  discussfng  systems  of  arti- 
ficial ventilation,  we  say  to  everybody  :  "  Live  as*  much  as  you  can 
with  open  windows,  wearing  whatever  extra  clothes  are  necessary.' 
In  this  way  you  will  turn  the  hours  of  your  work  to  physical 
profit  instead  of  to  physical  loss.  If  you  cannot  bear  an  open 
window,  even  with  an  extra  coat,  and  a  rag  over  your  knees,  when 
you  are  sitting  in  a  room,  do  the  next  best  thitfg,  which  is,  to  throw 
the  windows  wide  open — not  a  poor  sbc  inches— whenever  you  leave 
it  I  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  many  dead  bodies  that  we  have 
breathed  out  from  ourselves,  and  that  hang  like  ghosts  about  our 
rooms,  Smtita,  as  we  confeas,  may  be  bad,  but  they  are  white  as 
enow  compared  with  impure  air.  Pay  special  attention  to  the 
constant  exposure  to  pure  air,  both  of  clothes  and  of  bedding. 
Avoid  chill,  that  is  one  form  of  i>oisomng.  Avoid  impure  air,  that 
is  another  and  much  more  insidious  form  of  poisoning." 

Oar  present  addresses  are  : — Harold  Wager,   Yorkshire   College, 
Leeds;  andAuberon  Herbert,  La  rich  ban,  Cladich,  Argyllshire. 

Harold  Wagek,     4 

AUiiKfiON  HkIIBEKT.      . 


Several  gentlemen  have  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  foregoing 
paper,  and  to  express  the  following  opinions  upon  it*  Sir  Lyon 
Play  fair  writes: 

"  I  return  your  proof  with  only  a  few  suggestions.  The  paper  is  a  good 
exposition  of  air  in  its  rolaiions  to  public  health,  and  is  likely  to  be  very 
useful.  You  ought  to  follow  it  up  with  another  paper  on  water,  and 
conclude  with  one  on  cleanliness.  Pure  air,  pui*e  water,  and  cleanliness, 
personal  and  objective,  are  the  three  great  factors  of  public  health,  provideil 
that  people  are  adequately  fed.  Napoleon,  reciting  his  long,  personal 
experiences  at  8t  Helena,  made  a  wise  remiirk : — *  Life  is  a  fortress  which 
neither  you  nor  I  know  anything  about.  Why  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  defence  ?  Water,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  the  eliief  ai^ticles  in  my 
phai'maco]Keia.'  You  and  Mr,  Wager  have  made  an  excellent  beginning 
with  air.  Follow  it  up  with  essays  on  water  and  cleaidines^i,  and  then,  as 
a  veteran  siinittiry  reformer,  I  will  begin  to  think  that  my  time  for  preach- 
ing is  ended.  I  write  this,  withholding  my  judgment  on  certain  special 
theories  you  have  advanced/* 

Professor  Huxley  writes : 

"  When  you  insUt  upon  the  im|iottance  of  fresh  air — especially  in  com* 
aation  with  exercise^ — I  go  heartily  mth  you.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
(and  to  a  gi^eat  extent  by  personal  experience)  that  what  people  are  pleaded 
to  call  *  overwork,'  in  a  large  propoi*tion  of  eases  meaua  under- oxygenation 
and  consequent  accumulation  of  waste- matter,  whicli  opeiiites  d8  a  poiaon. 
The  *  depre^ion  '  of  overworked  nervous  organisation,  is  veiy  commonly  the 
*  oppression  *  of  some  physiological  candle-snuff  not  properly  bumi. 

"  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  decaying  organic  matter 
given  0^  from  the  whole  free  surface  of  animal  bodies,  taken  in  conjimotion 
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microbial  contents,  Ls  ii  source  of  danger,  but  whether  directly  or 

rtly  is  ii  fjoint  about  wliioh  I  should  not  like  to  speak  confidently, 

••  1*b0  fnct  Ls  wliilo  the  virtues  of  fresh  i\ir  atid  the  wisdom  of  physical 

pTintv  n-^  a  prophylactic  may  be  very  contidently  justified    by  experience, 

y  of  the  subject  Li  full  of  difficulties^  and  the  present  views  of 

I  ists  mudt  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative  hypotheses.    1  should  not 

I  ft  led  in  putting  the  theoretical  points  you  adviinee  as  safely  estab- 

iJi:  -    i       tths  befoz'^  the  public.    I  began  to  mark  some  paimgraphs  I  thought 

ciaily  open  to  objection  ;  but  I  cannot  go  into  the  matter,  as  I  am  myself 

^ru;:gliiig  out  of  the  in£uenza  poison,  which  afllicts  one'^  brain  with  mere 

muddineas/' 

Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  writes  :— 

"Whether  there  be  room  for  qtiestion  in  parts  of  your  argument  or 
not,  it  is  in  the  main  true,  and  your  pi'actical  eonchusions  are  a,s  soU<lly  true 
as  they  arc  impressive, 

**  If  any  one  doubt,  let  him  try  the  marvellous  recreation  of  a  few  nights 
cam|:ied  out  sub  dioj  and  be  converted. 

**  Moreover^  the  marvellous  effects  of  an  open  air  life  in  the  cure  of  such 
EDaladies  as  consumption  are  known  of  all  men.  But  is  it  kind  to  tell  ua 
these  dreadful  things  when  we  are  helpless  to  amend  them  i 

•*  Your  home  solution  of  the  problem  is  known  to  your  friends,  and  ia 
excellent  in  your  circumstances,  but  is  impossible  in  towns,  where  every 
inch  of  window  means  an  inch  of  grime  on  walls,  ceilings,  and  furuitui^, 
Not  only  so,  but  our  big  common  dwelling-halls  are  gone,  t)ur  bigh-lmcked 
chairs  and  settles  are  gone,  our  tapestry  is  gone,  and  air  supplied  in 
mcKrlern  fashion  l)ij  slits  or  pipes  mean**  *  draughts/ 

**Now,  ^drauglits'  will  kill  some  of  us  as  quickly  as  ptomaines  arid  far 
more  [minfullv. 

**  Please  write  another  paper  to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  I  " 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cbeadle  writes  : 

**I  am  sure  that  you  are  doing  a  valuable  sanitary  service  in  calling 
ttention  to  the  chronic   poi?4oning  by  foul  air  which  goes  on  so  coustiintly 
irithout  being  realised,  iu  the  homes  of  both  licli  juid  poor,  aAd  in  bui^inets 
oflicei^,  and  in  workshops. 

*"  The  poor  suffer  from  the  smalls  ill -ventilated  cubic  space  available  for 
either  sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms,  and  the  crowding  of  workrooms  ;  the  better 
cla&ses  partly  from  the  close  oHices  in  which  some  of  them  work,  but  chiefly 
from  defective  bedix>om  spjvce  and  ventilation.  Few  people,  I  inuigine, 
realise  the  fact  that  abrmi  one -third  of  their  whole  lives  is  sprnt  in  their  bed- 
rooftt^^  and  that  they  pass  this  third  p*\rt  cif  their  existence  in  an  atmospherB 
so  |»oisoned  by  organic  matter  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  sitting* 
ro<jm  for  a  moment.  The  amount  of  space  allowed  in  iKMhooms  and  dormi- 
orie^s  is  fi'equently  altogether  insufficient.  Doors  and  windows  ai^  tightly 
ilosed,  and  there  is  practically  little  ventilation  gning  on  for  six  or  eight 
liour^  of  sleeping  time,  whereas  in  sitting-rooms  the  admission  of  air  is  pro- 
aoted  by  persons  passing  in  and  out. 
**  This  steady  nightly  poisoning  goes  on  in  many  public  institutions,  I  am 
afi*aiil,  in  the  'houses'  of  some  puldic  schooler,  and  the  dormitories  of 
charitable  institutions.  They  are  well  ventilated  during  the  day,  closed  at 
nighty  and  the  allowance  of  cubic  space  is  quite  insutiicient  to  supply  fresh 
air  enough  with  the  very  small  influx  which  can  take  place. 

**  Night  nurseries  again,  especially  in  largo  towns,  a  re  liable  to  be  grossly 
overcrowded*     I   have  seen  a  small,  low  room  in  the  attics  of  a  London 
VOU  LIX,  8  I. 
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mansion  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  five  or  six  children  and  a  nurse, 
which  had  not  space  or  ventilation  enough  for  two  persons. 

*'  Without  endorsing  t<he  whple  of  the  pathology  suggested  in  your  excellent 
paper,  I  am  sure  you  are  right  in  attributing  a  large  proportion  of  ill- 
health,  contagious  disease,  and  especially  the  increased  virulence  of  this,  to 
air  fouled  by  organic  matter." 

Professor  W,  H.  Flower  writes : 

''  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  modem  physiology  to  know  whether 
all  the  scientific  details  of  the  paper  are  correct,  but  I  quite  agree  with  you 
in  the  very  great  importance  of  the  subject  being  pressed  home  upon  all 
classes.  How,  for  instance,  could  people  travel  in  a  railway  carriage  with 
perhaps  six  or  more  companions,  shut  up  together  for  several  hours,  and 
insisting  on  keeping  aU  the  windows  dosed,  as  they  often  do,  if  they  were  made 
to  realise  that  the  air  which  they  are  breathing  must  necessarily  be  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  all  their  fellow- 
travellers  as  well,  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  each 
time  becoming  more  and  more  contaminated  ? 

'^  I  have  always  thought,  though  I  have  not  medical  experience  enough  to 
prove  it,  that  the  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  other  lung  disease 
in  cold  over  warm  climates  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  difference  of  temperature, 
as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  breathe  im- 
pure air  for  the  purpose  of  warmth.  My  theories  on  the  subject  are,  how- 
ever, rather  staggered  by  the  thought  of  rabbits,  sand-martins,  &c,,  passing 
a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  at  the  bottom  of  burrows,  where  anything 
like  ventilation  seems  absolutely  impossible,  and  yet  remaining  perfectly 
healthy." 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait  writes : 

''  What  can  I  add  to  an  article,  so  lucidly  written,  save  that  I  agree 
generally  with  it,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  great  good, 
as  it  well  may." 
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IN  the  February  number  of  the  Contemporaky  Review  I  said 
BOmetHng  about  Ancient  Church  Endowments,  about  the  grants 
which  our  ancient  kings,  with  the  consent  of  their  Witan,  made  to 
various  ecclesiastical  corporations  out  of  the  folkiand^  the  common 
property  of  the  nation*  I  wrote  in  answer  to  an  argument  which 
seemed  to  my  mind  a  vei*y  strange  one.  This  was  that  these  ancient 
acts,  by  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  parted  with  some  of  its  property  in 
favour  of  certain  of  its  members,  were  the  fullest  proof  thai  the  property 
so  granted  remained  to  this  day  the  property  of  the  grantor*  I  pointed 
out  that  grants  of  this  kind,  very  common  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
grantees,  were  no  lets  common  in  the  case  of  lay  grantees^  that  the 
form  of  the  grant  and  the  nature  of  the  tenure  were  exactly  the  same 
in  both  cases.  I  therefore  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  held  that, 
in  the  case  of  lay  grantees  also,  the  fact  that  the  grantor,  the  nation, 
had  parted  with  his  property  proved  that  he  had  kept  it.  That  is,  as 
land  granted  by  a  king  and  his  Witan  to  a  bishop  or  abbot  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century  was  held  by  that  fact  to  ba  now  ^'  national 
property,"  I  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  held  that  land  granted  in 
exactly  the  same  sort  tx)  an  ealdorraan  or  a  thegn  was  also  held  to  be 
'*  national  property  "  now.  But  my  main  argument  was  that  it  was 
of  no  practical  use  to  make  the  inquiry  in  either  case.  For  there  was, 
I  argued,  no  such  thing  as  "  national  property  '*  now  in  the  strict 
sense,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  old  folkland  was  national  property, 
and  I  added  that  the  way  in  which  the  words  *^  national  property  "  are 
popularly  used  was  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  misconception. 
Lnd  above  all  things  I  argued  thatj  whether  we  choose  to  call  a 
colar  kind  of  property  '*  national  property  '*  or  not,  the  supreme 
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power  of  the  State  cannot  have  more  or  less  authority  over  that  kind 
of  property  than  over  any  other ;  for,  in  England  at  least,  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is  in  its  own  nature 
boundless  over  all  persons  and  things  alike. 

It  is  at  this  last  stage  that  I  wish  to  take  up  the  argument  again« 
I  said  in  my  former  article  that  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  un- 
willingness to  admit  that  the  State  has  exactly  the  same  power, 
neither  more  nor  less,  over  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations 
that  it  has  over  all  property  arises  from  undervaluing  the  power  of 
the  State  over  property  in  general.  The  popular  view  in  no  way 
exaggerates  the  power  of  the  State  over  ecclesiastical  property,  though 
it  commonly  asserts  it  on  a  wrong  ground.  What  it  really  does 
is  to  fail  to  take  in  that  the  power  which  it  rightly  attributes  to  tihe 
State  over  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  belongs  equally 
to  the  State  over  all  property  whatever.  This  unwillingness,  often 
unconscious,  is  due  to  several  causes,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
I  will  first  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  of  which  the 
absolute  power  of  the  State  over  ecclesiastical  endowments  is  one 
part. 

In  asserting  the  absolute  power  of  the  State,  we  are  asserting 
something  which  is  perfectly  obvious,  which  no  one,  when  strictly 
examined,  ven;tures  to  deny.  Yet  most  men  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine,  and  from  any  strong  and  clear  setting  forth 
of  the  doctrine  itself.  This  is  again  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
men  in  a  certain  sense  know  facts,  but  practically  do  not  know  them, 
in  which  in  a  certain  sense  they  believe  doctrines,  but  practically  dis- 
believe them.  If  one  wanted  to  be  philosophical,  one  might  say  that 
the  very  essence  of  liviug  in  society  is  that  each  man  submits  his 
persoual  will  to  the  collective  will  of  the  whole  society.  He  does  so 
as  knowing  that  he  thereby  secures  the  freest  possible  exercise  of  his 
personal  will.  The  collective  will  of  the  community  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  personal  will  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  it  is 
sure  to  be  interfered  with  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  no 
collective  community,  but  in  which  every  man  does  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  To  the  collective  will  of  the  community  he 
submits  his  property ;  he  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  community 
to  tak(^  it  from  him  by  taxation  and  otherwise.  By  so  doing  he 
makes  his  property  a  great  deal  safer  than  if  it  were  liable  to  be  taken 
from  him  by  every  man  physically  stronger  than  himself.  So  with 
personal  freedom.  He  submits  to  the  power  of  the  community  to  put 
him  in  prison  on  occasion.  So  with  life  itself.  That  too  ho  submits 
to  the  will  of  the  community.  The  community  may  on  occasion  put 
him  to  death.  But  by  such  submission  his  life  is  made  a  great  deal 
safer  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  liable  to  be  taken  by  evezy  man 
stronger  than  himself  who  had  a  spite  against  him. 
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All  this  is  perfectly  obvious  ;  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  it.  It  is 
firora  the  necessary  cx>nsequenc6s  that  men  shrink.  They  sometimes 
forget  that  the  surrender  of  personal  will  to  the  collective  will  of  the 
commnnity  which  is  the  very  essence  of  political^ociety  must  be  uncon- 
ditional. A  single  meml^er  cannot  make  terms  with  the  whole  body. 
He  cannot  say,  I  will  submit  my  will  to  that  of  the  community  so  far 
as  it  suits  my  purposes  and  no  further.  The  community  engages  to 
protect  his  life,  his  freedom,  his  property,  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
will,  against  all  others  who  might  interfere  with  any  of  tbem.  But 
it  can  engage  to  do  so  only  on  condition  of  absolute  submission  of  all 
these  things  to  its  own  collective  will. 

The  community  here  spoken  of  is  of  course  assumed  to  be  a  political 
body,  a  nation,  a  city,  or  any  other,  organized  under  some  regular 
form  of  government,  and  independent  in  the  administration  of  its 
internal  affairs.  I  make  this  last  qualification,  because  all  that  I  say 
might  equally  apply  to  a  commnnity  which,  in  its  external  affairs, 
was  debarred  from  perfect  independence  by  some  feudal  or  federal 
tie.  The  power  which  holds  the  supreme  authority  in  such  a  com- 
mtmity — that  is,  in  the  Kingdom  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain, 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament^ — can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  do  whatever  it  pleases.  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  in  every  kingdom  or  commonwealth  a  supreme  power  so 
visible  to  all  men,  and  able  to  act  so  swiftly  and  directly,  as  the 
Parliament  of  England  always  has  been.  In  countries  which  have 
written  constitutions,  specially  in  those  which  have  federal  constitu- 
tions, the  highest  legislative  body  has  simply  such  powers  as  the 
constitution  gives  it,  and  those  powers  may  be  much  less  ample  than 
tliose  which  have  always  been  possessed  by  the  English  Parliament.  In 
ill©  United  States  both  the  Congress  of  the  Union  and  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  are  expressly  forbidden  to  do  many  things^ 
to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  for  one,  which  the  Parliament  of  England 
has  always  done  freely.  The  powers  of  either  legislature  might  be 
enlarged  by  a  constitutional  amendment ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  the 
supreme  power  in  political  communities  of  this  kind  is  vested  in  the  body 
which  has  authority  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  cases  of 
this  kind,  where  the  community  has  thought  good  to  shackle  the  expres- 
sion  of  its  own  will  in  an  artificial  way,  prove  nothing  against  the 
general  principle  of  a  boundless  power  somewhere.  Above  all,  they 
prove  nothing  against  the  boundless  power  which  has  ever  belonged 
to  the  King  of  England  and  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom  acting  together 
in  Parliament,  We  may  further  hold  that  the  supreme  power  is  best 
placed  in  a  mixed  body  like  this,  in  which  every  measure  can  be  dis- 
cussed more  than  once  by  different  sets  of  people.  But  the  power, 
and  the  right  to  exercise  it,  is  exactly  the  same  if  it  be  vested  either 
in  an  absolute    king  acting  by  his  personal  edict  or  in   a  popular 
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assembly    deciding    everything    by    a    single  vote.*     The    supreme 

authority  can  do  anything;  its  power  has  no  bounds  but  those  of 

physical  possibility ;  of  the  jastice  and  neceBsity  of  its  actions  it  k 

itself  the  judge*    It  deals  as  it  thinks  good  with  the  personal  freedom, 

the  property,  the  life,  of  every  member  of  the  oommunity.     For  the  ^ 

very  reason  that  it  is  called  into  being  to  preserve  all  these  things,  it 

has  boundless  power  over  them.     It  makes  general  laws  under  which, - 

for  the  greater  general   safety   of  freedom,  property,   and  life,  the* 

freedom,  property,  or  life,  of  any  pardcnlar  man  may  be  taken  away. 

And  it  may  on  occasion   make,  not  only  a  general  but  a  special  l»w> . 

a  law  directly  against  the  freedom,  property,  or  life,  of  a  particnlar^ 

man.     It  may  pass  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties;  it  may  pass  a  bOl 

of  attainder. 

It  will  most  likely  be  answered  that  it  has  the  power  to  do  all  these 

things,  but  not  the  right.     Those  words,  power  and  right,  are  some* 

times  hard  to  define,  and  sometimes  hard  to  use  with  p^fect  con« 

Bistency*     The  power  of  the  State  implies  physical  power,  power  tol 

carry  out  its  decrees.     But  the  power  of  the   State  is  more  than 

mere  physical  force;  indeed  the  very  object  for  which  states  erist  imJ 

to  escape  from  the  power   of  mere   physical  force.     It  has  not  only! 

the  power  to  do  what  it  thinks  good,  it  has  the  right.     It  has  the! 

right   to   do  what  it   thinks  good,  because,   there   being  no   higher] 

power,  it  is  the  judge  of  the  rightfulness  of  its  own  actions.     It  doei 

not  follow  that  it  always  judges  rightly,  that  is,  according  to  the 

highest  moral  law.     A,  B,  or  C  may  strongly  condemn  the  action  of 

the  State,     That  is,  they  may  hold  that  every  member  who  voted  for 

a  certain  Act  and  the  king  who  gave  his  assent  to  it  were  all  guilty 

of  a  great  sin.    Tliey  themselves  will  of  course,  if  in  Parliament,  vote 

against  such  an  Act ;  if  not  in  Parliament,  they  will  petition  against 

it ;  by  so  doing,  they  will  save  their  own  personal  consciences.     Bat 

the  Act  takes  effect  and  becomes  part  of  the  law  all  the  same.     It  mayi 

be  a  personal  crime  in  those  who  pass  it ;  but  it  is  full  jnstificatioiiJ 

for  all  who  act  ministerially  under  it.     Take  the  strongest  case  of  alL] 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sheriff  to  put  to  death  those  who  are  lawfully^ 

sentenced  to  death.      If  a  sheriff  pat  a  man  to  death  under  a  mere  per- 

Bonal  order  from  the  king,  he  would  be  as  guilty  as  if  he  did  it  of  hia 

own  mere  motion.    If  he  does  it  in  obedience  to  an  Act  of  Attainder, 

be  the  person  attainted  never  so   innocent,  the  sheriff  is   clearly  not 

blameworthy. 

*  This  of  course  assumes  the  possible  lawfulDess  of  despolUm,  ^hich  nijght  be 
disputed.  No  cloiabt  in  many  cases  despot  iKin  is  ttnlawful ;  it  has  anscti  tJhrnn^h  the 
overthrow  of  earlier  liberties.    But  the  despotism  which  existed  in  Dean  i 

1660  to  1848  wa«  certainly  establisbeil  by  the  will  of  the  natioD.    And  mm 

nations  have  never  known  anything  else.     In  reading  E"  "    -    '   -  x    - 

the  Old  Testament  onwards,  we  always  take  the  despot 

granted.    We  never  blame  a  Caliph  or  Saltan  simply  f:..  .  ,::„-p     „   „.„„     w.-..^..t 

the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  jury ;  we  blame  him  only  when  he  cuts  oil  the  wroog 
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In  short  the  State  has  a  right  to  do  aaything ;  it  does  not  always 
ftct  rightly  in  exercisiDg  that  right.  Those  who  are  offended  at  any 
act  of  the  State  are  apt  to  call  it  "  murder/* "  robbery,*'  anything  else. 
Such  words  are  out  of  place,  Marder  is  unlawful  killing ;  robbery  ia 
unlawful  taking.  The  act  of  the  State  may  be,  in  the  way  already 
dehnedi  unjust,  but  it  cannot  be  unlawful.  To  use  again  an  illustration 
w^bich  I  used  in  my  little  book  on  "  Disestabliahment  and  Disendow- 
ment,"  an  act  of  the  State  which  we  think  unjust  does  not  answer  to 
the  act  of  the  burglar  or  the  highwayman,  but  to  the  act  of  a  father 
who  makes  a  will  which  his  children  think  unjust.  Such  a  father 
may  be  acting  very  far  from  rightly  in  making  the  will ;  but  he 
Itfli  a  perfect  right  to  make  it.  His  act,  though  unjust  in  itself^ 
mnst  be  accepted ;  tbe  children  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  escape 
from  its  eflects  by  any  act  of  fraud  or  violence.  So  it  is  with  all  the 
acts  of  the  State,  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  against  the  abstract 
right  of  resistance  to  oppression.  I  am  speaking  of  action  under  the 
law.  Kesistance  to  oppression  (if  the  oppression  be  done  under  legal 
forms)  is  action  outside  the  law.  It  is  an  appeal  from  law  to  unlaw. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  in  some  particular  case,  unlaw  is  a  lees  evil 
than  law.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  community  has  not  carried 
out  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  men  submitted  their  will  to  its  will. 
In  such  a  case  men  fall  back  on  the  state  of  things  that  was  before  the 
community  existed^  or  rather  they  set  up  a  new  community  instead  of 
or  against  the  old  one.  Their  act  may  be  just  or  unjust ;  but  it  mast 
be  judged  according  to  other  principles  than  those  of  law,* 

One  or  two  common  coufusions  must  be  here  noticed.     There  is  a 

strong  and  a  very  natural  feeling  against  what  are  called  «vr   past 

facto  laws,  especially  againt  special  laws  inflicting  hardship  on  particular 

persons,      Such  are  bills  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties»  and 

the  like.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  State  may  lay  down  certain 

rules  beforehand^  and  may  attach  penalties  to  disobedience.      It  may 

warn  a  man  that,  if  he  does  so  and  so»  he  will  lose  his  freedom,  hia 

property,  or  his  life ;  but  it  may  not  take  away  his  freedom,  his  property, 

or  his  life^  except  under  the  terms  of  a  warning  so  given,  that  is,  under 

the  terms  of  a  general  law.      We  will  have  no  privilegia^  no  ostracism. 

This  is  a  very  good  rule  for  ordinary  practice  in  legislation ;  but  it  cannot 

be  admitted  as  anything  more.     The  power  of  passing  a  bill  of  attainder 

or  a  bill  of  pains  and  jienalties  is  an  extreme  and  a  dangerous  power  ;  it 

18  a  power  not  to  be  reaoi-ted  to  except  in  the  extremest  cases  of  danger 

to  the  commonwealth.   It  is  a  power  so  dangerous  that,  as  we  have  seen, 

some  states  which  have  written  constitutions  have  refused  it  to  their 

highest  legislative  bodies.     But  it  certainly  exists  in  any  legislative 

.  body  that  Lh  really  supreme,  in  every  legislative  body  whei*e  there  is  no 

If  the  nobles  or  commons  of  Aragon  really  claimed  a  legal  right  of  insurrectiOQ 
Jigninst  the  King,  that  sitsplj  meant  that  ihej,  and  not  the  King,  were  the  aupreme 
fKtwer. 
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written  canstittitian.     For  the  surrender  of  the  will  of  each  member  to 
the  will  of  the  commumly  is  not  perfect  if  there  is  anrthing  in  which  th^ 
will  of  the  commiixiity  may  Dot  be  exercised.     The  pow»- 
beforehand  that  lifo  and  property  may  be  forfeited  nn<, 
ditions  can,  in  the  nature  of  things  (unless  specially  fettered),  say  tba^ 
life  or  property  shall  be  taken,  even  if  the  oirc  'io«9e 

which  are  laid  down  under  the  general  law.     ^'     ^    ^  ^  '-'/ 

and  the  supreme  power  muat  judge  for  itself  when  the  time  for  ex- 
ceptional le^slation  has  come.  For  many  years  past  no  British  legis- 
lature has  deemed  that  the  time  for  such  legislation  has  come ;  but  thf» 
power  so  to  legislate  has  assuredly  not  been  taken  away,  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  no  circumstances  can  ever  arise  under  which  it  migltt 
be  expedient  to  use  it  a^ain. 

In  truth  a  power  which  at  least  comes  yery  near  t^  this  exceptional 
power  is  constantly  exercised  among  us,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and 
in  so  mild  a  way  that  it  is  hardly  noticed.  I  referred  briefly  in  my 
former  article,  and  more  fully  ift  my  little  book  on  **  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment/*  to  the  fact  that  the  State  almost  daily  takes  away 
men's  property  without  their  consent,  whenever  it  is  needed  for  a  rail-* 
way  or  any  other  work  of  public  usefulness.  The  nature  of  the  act  is 
veiled  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  compensation  is  always  given. 
But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  character  of  the  act  itself.  A  man  s 
property  is  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  an  act  which  is  lawful 
in  the  supreme  power,  but  which  would  be  sheer  robbery  in  any 
inferior  power.  That  some  other  property  is  granted  to  him  instead 
may  console  him  for  the  loss ;  but  it  in  no  way  aflects  the  fact  of  the 
loss.  He  may  think  the  compensation  utterly  inadequate  ;  he  may, 
like  Naboth,  wish  to  cleave  to  his  own  and  not  to  exchange  it  few 
anything  else.  The  supreme  power  overrides  all  these  considerations, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  power.  As  such,  it  takes  away  a  man's 
property ;  it  may  gv^e  him  something  else  instead  or  not.  No 
inferior  power  may  take  it  even  with  compensation;  tiie  supreme 
power  may  take  it,  with  or  without  compensation,  as  it  may  think 
right* 

There  is  one  more  source  of  confusion  which  must  be  mentioned. 
The  notion  that  the  State  has  some  special  power  over  the  property 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  whicJi  it  has  not  over  other  kinds  of 
property  partly  arises  from  the  historical  confusions  of  which  I  spoke 
in  my  former  article ;  but  it  also  partly  arises  from  another  cause« 
The  State  has  exactly  the  same  power,  a  boundless  power,  over 
individual  and  over  corporate  property  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  ia 
right  and  expedient  to  exercise  that  power  come  much  oftener  in  the 
case  of  corporate  property  than  in  the  case  of  individual  pruperty. 
Whether  they  come  oftener  in  the  case  of  ecclesiasticiU  corporations 
than  in  the  cAse  of  other  corporations,  I  will  not  presume  to  judge. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  the  property  of  a  partif^'i^^'-  inan 
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18  a  power  to  be  exercised  with  a  degree  of  cauiiun  and  forbearance 
only  second  to  that  which,  in  all  ordinury  cases,  makes  the  exeruiae  of 
its  power  of  taking  his  life  practically  impoBsible,  Each  owner  has 
sobmltted  himself  and  his  goods  to  the  boundless  power  of  the  Stat« ; 
but  he  has  submitted  them  only  on  the  tacit  condition  that  the  State 
d&all  take  more  effectual  care  of  them  than  he  can  take  himself*  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however  bad  an  use  a  man  may  make  of  his  property,  it 
is  commonly  better,  so  long  as  ho  keeps  within  the  letter  of  the  law^ 
to  let  him  go  on  rather  than  tq  control  him  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  State's  boundless  powers.  Those  powers  lie  ready  for  use  in 
some  extreme  case ;  but  it  needs  a  very  extreme  case,  according  to 
the  ideas  which  have  prevailed  for  several  generations,  to  justify 
theu*  exercise.  Any  arbitrary  dealing  with  private  property  is  held  to 
lessen  that  security  for  all  property  which  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
for  which  political  societies  exist.  Take  for  instance  the  story  of 
the  first  Duncombe,  the  "  fraudulent  scrivener,"  as  told  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  Duncombe  richly  deserved  punishment ;  but  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  to  punish  him  in  the 
arbitrary  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  confiscating  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  In  fact  there  is  even  a  stronger  feeling  against  arbitrary 
dealing  with  property  than  against  arbitrary  dealing  with  life  and 
freedom.  It  might  be  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  State  to  behead 
Strafford  or  to  banish  Atterbury ;  the  State  was  hardly  endangered 
by  Dancombe's  wealth,  and^  if  endangered,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
saved  by  bringing  him  back  to  bis  original  poverty.  In  the  class  of 
cases  which  I  have  referred  to  as  showing  that  the  State  still  exercises 
its  boundless  power,  the  exercise  of  it,  though  extra^legal,  is  not 
arbitrary ;  the  confiscation  acts  according  to  a  certain  rule  ;  such 
property,  and  such  only,  is  taken  as  may  be  needed  for  the  proposed 
public  improvement.  And,  though  the  compensation  paid  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  act  of  the  State,  it  gives  it  a 
very  different  look  in  the  eyes  of  most  men.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  the  minds  of  most  men  are  more  feelingly  alive  than  to  the 
supposed  wickedness  of  meddling  in  any  case  with  private  property  by 
the  action  of  an  e,i'  post  faclo  law. 

Now  this  feeling,  a  healthy  feeling  in  itself,  though  one  that  may 
be  carried  too  far,  does  not  apply  to  the  property  of  the  artificial  per- 
sonalities called  corix)rations.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  State  may  rightly  deal  as  it  thinks  good  with  corporate  property^ 
provided  it  does  no  harm  to  the  particular  peraons  of  whom  the  cor- 
porations are  made  up.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  vested  interests.  A 
measure  tending  to  the  suppression  of  corporations  or  to  the  confiscation 
of  tlieir  property,  say  the  general  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  in  1869,  is  always  likely  to  be  denounced  as  wicked 
by  those  whose  interests  or  feelings  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  cor- 
porations, and  it  may,  as  in  that  case,  be  opposed  by  all  the  strength 
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of  a  powerful  political  party.  Butj  taking  one  case  with  another,  ili« 
general  belief  seems  to  be  much  as  I  have  just  now  said.  The  expe- 
diency, the  justice^  of  the  soppression  or  confiscation  may  be  arraigned 
on  other  grounds ;  but  the  public  mind  holds  that  no  wrong  13  done 
in  matter  of  property  if  the  members  of  the  Buppreflsed  corporation 
keep  for  life  in  some  shape  or  other  an  income  equal  to  that  which 
they  lose  by  the  suppression.  This  doctrine  is  as  old  aa  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  he  gave  pensions  and  preferments  to  the  monks  of  the 
suppressed  monasteries.  It  is  as  old  b&  Henry  the  Second,  when  he 
suppressed  the  college  of  Waltham  to  found  his  house  of  Austin  canons, 
and  let  the  retiring  dean  take  two  of  the  college  manors  as  his  private 
estate.  Nay,  as  the  occasional  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions is  a  very  old  thing,  I  believe  I  could  show  cases  to  the  same 
effect  in  Domesday  itself,  and  perhaps  earlier.  The  general  mind 
does  not  look  on  the  corporation  itself  as  a  thing  capable  of  suffering 
wrong;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  doing  any  wrong  to  its 
individual  members.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  zealous  reformers  in 
any  age.  It  is  always  possible  to  argue  somewhat  in  this  way.  "  This 
institution  is  now  very  corrupt  and  does  little  or  no  good-  But  it 
did  good  once ;  that  it  does  no  good  now  is  the  fault  of  the  unworthy 
men  who  form  the  corporation.  Turn  them  out ;  put  better  men  in  ; 
and  the  institution  may  again  do  good  as  it  did  in  times  past.**  That 
is  surely  an  argument  wliich  has  something  to  be  said  for  it ;  it  has 
a  better  ring  of  public  spirit  than  the  usual  argument  now-a- 
days.  That  runs  thus.  **  This  institution  is  corrupt ;  it  does  no  good. 
We  will  therefore  suppress  it*  We  will  not  give  it  the  chance  of 
reforming  itself  by  putting  better  men  into  it.  But  we  will  carefully 
respect  the  vested  interests  of  the  men  who  have  made  it  corrupt ; 
they  shall  be  kept  on  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  as  good  a  position 
as  they  have  now.''  And  there  is  so  much  of  justice  in  this  argument 
that  no  institution  becomes  hopelessly  corrupt  in  one  generation ;  it 
would  hardly  be  justice  to  punish  the  men  of  one  generation  for  the 
fenlts  which  they  most  like!}-  share  with  a  long  lino  of  predecessors. 
The  feeling  for  vested  interests  is  a  just  and  wholesome  one  in  itself  j 
but  it  may  easily  be  carried  so  far  that  the  public  interest  may  be 
sacrificed  to  it. 

In  this  way  then  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  dealings  of  the 
State  with  corporations — be  they  ecclesiastical  or  any  other  in  no  way 
matters^ — is  naturally  much  less  tender  than  the  feeling  with  regard 
to  its  dealings  with  individuals.  And  the  feeling  is  a  natural  and  a 
just  one*  A  man,  his  freedom,  his  property,  are  ideas  older  than  the 
idea  of  government;  it  is  for  their  sake  that  government  exists.  A 
corporation,  that  is  a  body  of  men  or  a  succession  of  men,  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  a  person,  is  a  very  artificial  creation  of  the  law. 
The  State  does  not  exist  for  the  protection  of  corporations,  but  oor^ 
jratdona  exist  to  fulfil  some  purpose  of  the   Sin 
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not  give  to  the  State  greater  power  over  corporations  and  their  property 
than  it  has  over  individuals  and  their  property — for  that  which  is 
boandless  cannot  be  increased.  Ent  it  undoubtedly  makes  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  just  and  expedient  for  the  State  to  meddle  in  the  shape 
of  special  or  ex  post  /ado  laws  come  much  oftener  in  the  case  of 
Corporations  than  in  the  case  of  individuals.  Coming  oftener,  they 
are  more  easily  understood ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  approved  and 
acquiesced  in.  A  stretch  of  power  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  may 
gire  no  offence  while  a  like  stretch  in  the  case  of  an  individual  might 
offend  every  one.  And  thus  a  belief  gradually  arises  that  a  power 
which  is  so  constantly  and  freely  exercised  is  in  itself  of  a  different 
kind  from  a  power  whose  exercise  is — or  seems  to  be — so  exceptional. 
But  if  we  once  admit  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is  bound- 
less, it  cannot  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  simply 
that  its  exercise  is  familiar  in  the  one  case  and  is  unfamiliar  in  the 
other. 
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I  have  got  on  a  good  way  ;  but  all  that  I  have  as  yet  said  is  in  a 
manner  preliminary.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  porch  is 
greater  than  the  house.  For  I  have  wished  to  set  forth  in  the  fullest 
and  clearest  way  what  I  understand  to  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the 
universal  power  of  the  State  in  each  community — allowing  of  course 
for  cases  where  that  power  may  be  shackled  by  a  written  constitution 
■2— in  order  to  clear  the  road  for  what  is  really  the  main  subject  of 
the  present  article.  I  said  in  my  February  article  that  the  confusion 
on  the  general  subject  arosCj  not  from  overvaluing  the  power  of  the 
State  over  corporations,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  but  from  under- 
valuing its  power  over  individuals.  This  tendency  takes  two  shapes. 
One  is  general,  that  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  the  feeling  which 
arises  out  of  the  infrequency  of  the  exercise  of  the  State's  boundless 
power  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  its  frequency  in  the  case  of 
corporations.  The  other  is  special ;  it  arises  from  a  failure  to  under- 
stand how  closely  a  large  part  of  what  we  are  used  to  look  on  as 
private  property  approached  in  its  origin  to  the  nature  of  corporate 
property.  I  hinted  at  this  in  mj  former  article.  I  put  a  question 
bearing  on  it.  I  asked,  if  land  granted  out  of  the  folMand  to  a 
bishop  or  abbot  by  an  ancient  king  was  therefore  national  property 
still,  whether  it  did  not  follow  that  land  granted  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  terms,  on  the  same  tenure,  to  an  ealdonnan  or  thegn  must 
not  be  national  pi'operty  still  as  much  as  the  other.  The  question  in 
that  shape  is  of  course  a  mere  arguvunium  ad  hmninem.  But  in 
itself  it  is  something  more.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  draw  this 
very  wide  distinction  between  individual  and  corporate  body  do  not 
know — at  least,  according  to  the  distinction  which  I  have  already 
drawn,  they  may  in  a  sense  know,  but  they  do  not  practically  act  on 
their  knowledge — how  little  the  possession  of  the  clerk  and  that  of 
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tbo  layman  originally  differed  from  one  anotlier.  If  the  estate  of  the 
clerk  was  held  on  conditions  and  charged  with  dntieS|  the  estate  of 
the  layman  was  eqnally  so*  If  one  was  a  State  endowment,  the  other 
was  a  State  endowment  no  less.  In  each  case  the  land  was  given 
to  a  man  or  body  of  men  or  snccession  of  men.  who  were  expected  to 
do  something  on  the  strength  of  holding  it.  And  I  suspect  that, 
if  we  searched  very  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  lands  which  were 
spoken  of  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Contemporaey 
11e\1fvVj  we  might  haply  find  cases  of  clerical  grants  in  which  some- 
thing has  ever  since  been  done  by  the  holder  on  the  strength  of  his 
holding,  and  of  lay  grants  in  which  the  like  obligation  to  do  something 
has  been  forgotten  for  a  good  many  generations* 

My  meaning  may  become  clearer  if  I  refer  trj  a  notable  transaction 
in  English  history  which  happened  at  a  time  about  midway  between 
the  days  of  ^Ethelstan  and  our  own*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fouilh,  a  scheme  of  '*  Disendow- 
ment,"  of  confiscation  of  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  corporatione,  was 
proposed  which  would,  if  carried  out,  have  outdone  anything  that  was 
done  in  that  way  by  Henry  the  Eighth  himself*  The  House  of  Com- 
mons sought  for  something  little  short  of  the  general  Disendowment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  The  king  was  petitioned  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues.  But 
it  was  not  mere  disendowment  that  the  Commons  of  England 
sought  for;  it  was  disendowment  as  a  step  towards  endowment 
Monks  and  clerks  were  to  be  disendowed,  and  laymen  were  to 
be  endowed  instead.  If  the  king  took  the  lands  of  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  others,  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  so  many  earls, 
so  many  barons,  so  many  knights,  and  so  forth.  The  earls  and  the 
rest  were  to  be  endowed,  as  the  bishops  and  abbots  had  been;  they 
were  to  be  endowed  out  of  national  funds — if  the  property  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  are  national  funds  ;  at  any  rate  they  were  to 
be  endowed  out  of  funds  which  the  Commons  wished  to  make  national^ 
by  taking  possession  of  them.  And  the  new  holders  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  be  endowed  \  they  were,  like  their  ecclesiastical  predecessors,  to 
hold  the  lands  and  to  do  something  for  the  holding  of  them.  The  earls, 
barons,  and  the  rest,  were  to  be  endowed  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
So  late  then  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  idea  still 
lingered  that  the  property  of  the  layman  was  not,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  clerk,  his  very  own,  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleased  with  it.  The  lands 
of  earls  and  barons  were  looked  on  as  the  endowments  of  an  office 
involving  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  just  as  much  as  the  lands  of 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  official  duties  were  to  be  of  another  kind ; 
that  was  all.  If  the  endowments  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  held  to  be 
national  property,  the  endowments  of  such  lay  holders  as  these  would 
have  been  national  property  as  much,  or  rather  more;  for  the  object 
of  the  endowment  was  more  distinctly  national. 


This  grand  scheme  of  general  diaendowrment  followed  by  general 
endowment  was  never  carried  out  But  the  mere  thought  of  it  shows 
how  strongly  the  doctrine  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights  was  held  by  a  House  of  Commons  of  a  time  when  the  feudal 
tenorea  were  losing  their  older  meaning,  and  when  the  more  ancient 
notions  of  property  which  the  feudal  tenures  supplanted  must  have 
been  altogether  forgotten.  It  needs  no  proof  that  ©very  feudal  holding 
implied  service  to  be  rendered  for  the  property  held.  And  the  analogy 
of  the  feudal  holding  to  the  ecclesiastical  endowment  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  both  were  known  by  the  same  name,  hatejke^  a  name  which, 
significantly  enough »  has  dropped  out  of  use  in  the  case  of  lay  holdings 
but  which  lives  on  in  the  case  of  those  of  clerks.  The  feudal  holdings, 
to  be  sure,  gradually  changed  from  a  system  of  reasonable  service  into 
a  system  of  oppressive  burthens ;  still  it  was  hardly  fair  when  those 
who  were  relieved  from  the  burthens  threw  the  compensation  which 
was  due  to  the  Crown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  nation.  But 
the  principle  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  It  might  l3e  very  hard  to 
determine  the  origin  of  property ;  philosophers  may  settle  that.  But 
one  might  roughly  say  that  personal  property  is  older,  at  least  in  idea, 
while  landed  property  is  certainly  later,  than  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment. The  oldest  notion  of  landed  property  is  assuredly  that  of 
folMandy  the  common  holding  of  the  community,  ^^ctw,  tribe,  or  nation. 
Oi  IhbX  folUand  pieces  are  booked^  first  to  this  or  that  man,  in  a  later 
stage  to  the  artificial  persons  called  corporations.  The  land  thus 
booked  may  be  held  of  the  commuoity  or  its  head  by  some  personal 
tenure,  military  or  otherwise  ;  it  may  be  burthened  with  nothing  more 
than  such  duties  as  the  law  of  the  community  requires  of  its  members. 
In  any  case,  even  in  that  of  an  ancient  €t5e/,*  it  is  a  grant  from  the 
community  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  only  by  familiarity  with  another  st>ate  of  things  that  we  are 
led  to  forget  this  close  analogy  between  private  and  corporate  holdings* 
There  is  really  no  difference  in  principle  between  an  entail  and  a  founda* 
tion  in  mortmain.  Each  is  an  artificial  creation  of  the  law.  A  man  has 
no  more  natural  right  to  entail  an  estate  on  his  heirs  male  for  ever 
than  he  has  to  found  a  college  or  monastery  with  perpetual  succession. 
One  process  is  as  purely  artificial  as  the  other.  The  right  to  do  either 
is  an  artificial  right  bestowed  by  law,  which  it  is  for  the  law  of  every 
country  to  allow,  restrain,  or  forbid,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  hold 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  holder  of  an  entailed  estate 
is  very  like  a  corporation  sole ;  the  only  difference  is  that  in  one  case 
the  succession  goes  by  natural  generation,  while  in  the  other  it  goes 
by  some  form  of  election  or  nomination.  Now  it  is  this  difi'erence 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  sentiment  of  the  thing ;  but  it 
makes  no  difference  whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  the  holding.     And 
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forgotten  in  Orkney,  Tvbere  "  Udal  rights  **  and  '*  feudal  wrongs  "  can  still  be  opposed. 
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tbd  likeness  of  the  two  is  Bhown  in  the  older  D»e  of  the  words 
h/€rcSf  kccreditaa,  and  the  like*  Till  a  man  gets  thoroaghly  fftmiliai' 
with  the  language  of  ancient  charters,  he  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  at  the 
use  of  the  common  phrase  jure  h^rreditario.  King  Eadward  grants 
land  at  Waltham  to  Earl  Harold  to  hold  jure  /tJrirdiUtrw,  That  means 
that  the  grant  is  not  to  end  with  Harold  himself^  bat  is  to  go  on  to 
some  successor  after  him.  But  exactly  the  same  language  ia  used  of 
bishops  and  abbots.  They  too  hold  land  jure  lurrtditarlo  ;  that  is,  in 
the  same  sort,  the  grant  does  not  end  with  the  existing  bishop  or 
abbot ;  it  is  to  go  on  to  some  soccesBor  after  him.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  or  thegn*  the  successor  is  to  be  fixed  by  natural 
generation,  or  possibly  by  will ;  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  the 
successor  is  to  be  fixed  by  election  or  nomination;  in  either  case 
there  is  to  be  a  successor,  and  in  either  case  that  successor  is  hfxres  in 
the  language  of  our  ancient  law.  And  assuredly  men  in  past  times 
felt  themselves  more  closely  drawn  than  they  do  now  to  their  ofiicial 
heirs  and  to  those  to  whom  they  are  themselves  oflScial  heirs.  As  the 
natural  heir  was  more  like  an  official  heir,  the  oiEcial  heir  was  more 
like  a  natural  heir.  Marriage  aud  celibacy  have  doubtless  something 
to  do  with  the  ditference  ;  but  it  certainly  was  more  common  then  than 
it  is  now  for  a  bishop  or  other  official  holder  to  bequeath  something  of 
value  to  his  sucx^essor  in  office. 

In  short,  a  very  little  thought  will  show  how  very  artificial,  how 
strictly  analogous  to  the  notion  of  corporate  succession,  is  the  whole 
notion  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  later  sense  of  those  words.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  a  man  should  wish  his  children  to  succeed 
hira  in  whatever  he  has ;  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  law 
should  always  carry  out  his  wishes.  The  older  herioi,  the  later  reliefs 
are  witnesses  to  a  strong  conviction  that  the  succession  even  of  a  man*8 
son  to  his  estate  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  or  of  natural  right, 
but  a  thing  which  it  is  for  the  law  to  regulate  as  may  be  best  for  the 
whole  community.  And  the  making  of  a  will,  if  we  only  come  to 
think  about  it,  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  more  artificial  still.  Even  if 
we  hold  that  a  man  has  himself  a  natural  right  to  whatever  he  may 
get  lawful  possession  of  in  his  lifetime,  it  does  not  at  all  foUow  that 
he  need  have  the  right  of  decreeing  how  those  possessions  shall  pass 
when  he  can  himself  keep  them  no  longer.  The  making  of  a  will  is  in 
truth  a  very  artificial  thing,  and  belongs  to  a  rather  advanced  stage 
of  society.  The  power  of  bequest  had  no  place  in  our  oldest  Teutonic 
system ;  it  came  in  as  part  of  the  Roman  and  Christian  lore  which 
we  learned  from  Augustine  and  his  fellows.  And  in  the  law  of  Rome 
it  was  of  comparatively  lat«  growth.  The  will  of  the  Roman  citizen 
needed  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  curicn  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  will 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  English  king*s  grant  of  folkland ;  it  needed  the 
consent  of  the  Witan.  That  consent  had  long  become  purely  formal ; 
but  a  formal  consent  is  a  survival  of  a  real  consent  which  may  be 
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n'fased.  There  clearly  was  a  time  when  the  will  was  not  a  matter  of 
right,  bat  a  privilege  granted  or  refused  in  each  particular  case.  And 
evezx  now  in  most  countries  the  law  interferes  with  freedom  of  beqnest 
in  a  waj  in  which  it  does  not  interfere  with  a  man's  power  of  dealing  as 
he  chooses  with  his  goods  while  he  still  lives.  Against  the  power  of  entail 
many  declaim ;  tie  power  of  bequest  is  by  most  people  taken  for  granted. 
But  in  truth  both  alike  are  artificial  rights  created  by  the  law,  which 
the  law  may  allow,  forbid,  or  restrain,  exactly  like  the  equally  artificial 
right  of  bestowing  lands  in  mortmain. 

In  all  these  ways  then  we  see  that  the  wide  gap  sometimes  supposed 
to  exist  between  private  and  corporate  property  does  not  date  from 
those  early  times  out  of  the  records  of  which  this  controversy  began. 
An  ancient  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan,  by  one  act  endowed 
a  bishop  or  an  abbot ;  by  another  he  endowed  an  carl  or  a  thegn. 
The  grants  were  the  same  in  form,  the  same  in  tenure  ;  both  called 
down  the  same  awful  curses  on  the  man  who  should  disturb  the  lawful 
poesession  of  either  the  lay  or  the  clerical  grantee*  In  each  case  the 
grant  perhaps  called  into  being,  perhaps  simply  endowed  with  fresh 
gifts,  a  kind  of  corporation,  a  man  or  body  of  men  with  succession 
jun.  hmrt'dUario,  Whatever  happened  in  the  one  case  happened  in 
the  other ;  it  the  grant  has  at  this  day  any  abiding  effect  in  the  one 
case,  it  must  have  it  equally  in  the  other.  If  the  lands  granted  to 
iElfric  the  abbot  are  to  this  day  "national  property"  because  they 
were  so  granted,  the  lands  granted  to  ^Elfric  the  thegn  must  also  be 
to  this  day  "'  national  property  '*  for  the  same  reason. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  What  practical  inference  comes  of  all 
this?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  answer,  None.  Questions  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  and  eflfect  of  charters  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
can  have  no  direct  practical  bearing  on  controversies  of  the  present 
day.  They  may  have  the  most  important  indirect  bearing.  We  are 
always  more  likely  to  legislate  wisely  for  the  present  if  we  thorough! v 
understand  the  past  history  of  the  thing  about  which  we  are  legislating. 
But  they  have  no  direct  bearing.  In  a  debate  on  the  disendowment 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  no  wise  man  would  allow  his  vot^  to  be 
guided  one  way  or  another  by  any  considerations  drawn  from  the 
documents  which  were  piled  together  in  the  January  number  of  tlie 
CoNTEMPoruny  Review.  It  matters  not  how  either  JClfric  the  abbot 
or  a'Elfric  the  thegn  came  by  their  lands*  However  that  was,  and  in 
whatever  hands  they  may  be  now.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  can 
deal  with  them  as  they  think  good.  That  is  enough.  The  question 
whether  any  proposed  way  of  dealing  with  those  lands  is  just  and 
expedient  must  be  debated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth 
or  twentieth  century,  not  according  to  the  form  of  grants  in  the  nintli 
or  tenth.  I  only  say  that,  both  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth, the  supreme  power  is  supreme  alike  over  the  holdings  of  clerks 
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and  of  laymen,  over  the  holdings  of  individuals  and  of  corporations. 
I  stepped  into  the  question,  not  to  prove  this  or  that  one  way  or 
another,  but  to  try  to  get  rid  of  a  confusion  which  makes  the  argu- 
ment less  clear  and  straightforward  on  both  sides.  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  phrase  **  national  property  "  as  iUis  commonly  used  in  the  dis- 
cussion, because  it  tends  to  mislead  as  to  facts  both  past  and  present. 
It  suggests  the  idea  that  "Church  property"  is  something  quite 
different  from  other  property,  more  under  the  control  of  the  State 
than  other  property,  something  perhaps  over  which  Parliament  has 
the  same  kind  of  immediate  control  that  it  has  over  money  raised  by 
taxation.  At  any  rate,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  the  State  has  some 
special  power  over  Church  property  which  it  has  not  over  all  property. 

I  suspect  that  many  people,  when  they  say  that  **  Church  property 
is  national  property,"  simply  mean,  as  regards  Church  property, 
that  the  State  has,  as  it  assuredly  has,  a  full  right  to  deal  with  it  at 
pleasure,  but  that  they  also  mean,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the 
State  has  not  the  same  power  over  all  other  property.  It  is  against 
this  last  doctrine  that  I  have  to  fight.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
.Church  property,  if  not  national  property,  is  in  some  sort  trust 
property,  that  the  State  is  in  the  position  of  what  the  lawyers  call 
cestui  qui  trust.  JQng  -^thelstan  did  not  speak  French,  though 
King  Eadward  did  ;  but  I  do  not  object  to  the  statement  in  a  general 
way,  if  only  I  may  carry  it  a  little  further,  and  say  that  the  State  is 
cestui  qui  trust  to  all  property.  If  we  only  had  a  formula  answering 
to  cestui  qui  trust  in  the  English  of  the  tenth  century,  I  feel  sure  that 
King  -^thelstan  would  have  held  it  to  apply  to  his  dealings  with 
JEMvic  the  abbot ;  but  then  he  would  also  have  held  it  to  apply  to  his 
dealings  with  yElfric  the  thegn.  In  each  case  the  folkland  became 
hookland  ;  the  State  ceased  to  be  landlord ;  but  assuredly  in  neither 
case  did  the  State  give  up  its  right  to  see  that  the  grantee  of  the 
State  did  something  for  the  service  of  the  State.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  present  holders  of  ecclesiastical  grants  are  picked  out  for  attack 
mainly  because  they  have  less  completely  forgotten  this  fact  than  their 
lay  fellows. 

What  then  have  we  done  in  this  argument  ?  If  I  have  succeeded 
in  what  I  have  tried  to  do,  I  have  done  two  things. 

First,  I  have  shown  that,  in  order  to  assert  the  absolute  right  of 
the  State  to  deal  as  it  thinks  good  with  Church  property,  it  is  by  no 
means  needful  to  bring  in  the  confused  and  misleading  statement  that 
"  Church  property  is  national  property." 

Secondly,  I  have  shown  that   a  piece  of  land  is  not  proved  to  be 
**  national  property  "  now  by  quoting  the  charter  which  shows  that  it 
was  "  national  property  "  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  but  that  it  then 
ceased  to  be  such. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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IDEALS  of  morality  are  interesting  as  evidence  of  the  heights  ta 
which  popular  imagination  may  ascend,  and  it  is  never  safe  to 
criticise  them,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  vigorously  and  even 
indignantly  defended;  but  their  practical  interest  is  small  until 
practice  itself  has  approached  within  measurable  distance,  and  this 
is  very  rarely  the  case.  The  true  utility  of  professed  ideals  is  that  if 
there  is  a  practical  decline  in  morality,  the  preservation  of  the  ideal 
simply  as  a  mental  conception  affords  a  chance  of  recovery  where 
such  recovery  might  be  impossible  without  its  help.  It  is  like  losing 
one's  way  on  a  mountain,  when  to  have  an  ideal  path  in  the  mind 
may  help  in  the  recovery  of  the  real  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  continued  theoretical  maintenance  of  Christian  morality  at 
times  when  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  practice  was  a  most 
convenient  help  for  subsequent  periods  of  recovery.  That  morality 
was  always  ready,  at  least  in  theory ;  there  it  was,  still  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Church,  ready  to  be  applied  to  common  life  whenever 
the  world  felt  the  need  of  applying  it.  No  one  who  has  an  ideal 
ought  ever  to  abandon  it  in  despair.  He  may  sorrowfully  admit  that 
it  is  not  applicable  now,  that  it  may  not  be  applicable  within  any 
future  time  that  one  can  accurately  foresee,  yet  it  is  always  possible 
that  a  time  may  come  when  his  ideal  or  some  part  of  it  may  be 
within  the  range  of  improvements  that  begin  to  be  practically  attainable. 
In  morals,  as  in  politics^  there  are  hopes  and  dreams  of  which  nobody 
has  yet  seen  the  realisation,  and  if  ever  the  time  were  to  come  when 
men  ceased  to  hope  and  to  dream,  that  time  would  see  the  end  of 
human  advancement.  The  way  to  mend  is  first  to  long  for  what 
ought  to  be,  then  to  confess  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  unatt-ainable,  finally 
to  get  some  part  of  it  and  be  satisfied  for  the  present,  whilst  pre- 
serving the  hope  of  a  fuller  satisfaction  in  the  future. 
VOL.  ux.  3  M 
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Ideals  of  morality  are  still  for  the  most  part,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, guarded  by  diifferent  priesthoods.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
undervalue  their  services  even  when  their  morality  is  not  exactly 
ours.  It  is  true  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  speak  with  much 
deference  of  very  early  conditions  of  morality  which  have  now  become 
repugnant  to  us  and  inadmissible  as  examples  for  our  practice,  but 
the  more  we  study  the  subject  the  more  we  gain  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
for  all  primitive  moral  effort.  The  beginnings  of  human  morality 
do  at  least  manifest  the  presence  of  the  moral  sense,  even  when  its 
action  is  but  little  educated  and  constantly  liable  to  error.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  perfect  morality  that  is  needed  as  a  morality  of  some 
kind,  suitable  to  the  social  state,  and  enough  at  least  to  show  that 
the  moral  sense  exists,  and  that  it  is  active.  However,  as  a  fact, 
it  does  unfortunately  happen  that  priesthoods  are  somewhat  burdened 
with  ancient  moralities  that  a  cultivated  moral  sense  has  in  our  time 
left  behind  it,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  many  people  are  looking 
elsewhere.  Another  reason  is  that  ecclesiastical  teaching  of  morals 
is  not  rigorously  and  everywhere  the  same.  Sometimes  one  virtue  is 
insisted  upon,  sometimes  another ;  and  when  any  particular  vice  is 
ingrained  in  local  custom^  it  is  hard  to  fight  against  it  with  sustained 
energy ;  so  that,  by  mere  persistency,  it  wins  for  itself  a  sort  of 
tolerance.  There  is  less  hope  than  ever  that  at  some  future  day  any 
one  religion  now  known  to  us  will  be  able  to  impose  its  morality  as  a 
practical  rule  of  life  on  all  the  various  populations  of  the  world. 
Even  in  theory  the  agreement  is  never  complete,  and  as  for  practice, 
we  all  know  that  it  diflFers  widely,  not  only  between  difierent  localities, 
but  between  difierent  classes  and  trades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
profession  cultivates  its  own  virtues,  encouraging  them  by  respect  and 
esteem,  whilst  it  allows  itself  a  certain  liberty  and  latitude  with 
regard  to  some,  at  least,  amongst  the  vices.  In  this  way  special 
professional  moralities  are  established  which  seem  perfect  within  the 
pale  of  the  professions,  but  which  it  is  extremely  diflicult  for  outsiders 
to  appreciate  at  their  proper  value.  Knowledge  of  the  world  does  not 
consist  in  knowing  what  is  theoretically  accepted,  but  what  virtues 
are  really  esteemed,  and  what  laxities  are  tolerated. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  these  special 
moralities,  and,  indeed,  do  not  profess  to  understand  them,  but  they 
have  always  this  quality,  that  they  establish  a  common  rule  by  per- 
mitting some  things  and  forbidding  others,  so  that  a  man  who  follows 
them  is  no  longer  an  isolated  individual,  but  acts  as  a  member  of 
some  social  order  or  community.  It  is  in  this,  I  believe,  that  we 
find  the  basis  of  such  morality  as  there  is.  Man  alone,  acting  by 
private  impulses,  is  not  moral,  but  he  becomes  so  by  his  deference  to 
the  corporate  will  of  some  association  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
According  to  this  view,  morality  is  strictly  a  social  virtue,  and  this 
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ay  help  to  explain  why  hypocrisy  is  so  often  regarded  as  a  moral 
lie ;  for,  in  fact,  hypocrisy  is  a  form  of  deference  to  the  will  of  a 
^majority,  though  it  may  be  practised  for  private  ends.     In  religion 

ome  etigma  always  attaches  to  those  who  express  the  opinions  of  a 
Drity,  and  the  smaller  tlie  minority  the  deeper  the  stigma  becomes, 
m  that  the  members  of  very  small  minorities  are  condemned  aa 
Qoral  men.  Their  oftence  consists  in  shutting  themselves  off  from 
the  main  current  of  national  life,  which  is  supposed  to  carry  the 
national  morality  along  with  it. 

In  our  own  time  there  is  a  new  source  of  anxiety.     The  national 

:iorality  of  England  is  connnected  with  the  belief  in  miracle,  indirectly, 
through  the  national  religion.  But  the  belief  in  miracle  is  declining ; ' 
in  many  minds,  and  those  not  the  least  cultivated,  it  is  entirely  extinct, , 
whilst  the  number  of  those  who  no  longer  believe  in  miracle  increases 
from  day  to  day.  For  some  time  it  was  possible  to  refuse  to  see  this 
change ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  possible,  and  everybody  recognises 
it.  The  consequence  is  a  profound  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the 
moderate  degree  of  morality  which  has  been  already  attained.  Men 
say  :  **' We  can  give  up  miracle  and  the  snpernatnral ;  we  may  even 
resign  ourselves  to  giving  up  the  hope  of  a  future  state  j  but  we 
cannot  do  without  morality  in  this  life,  even  if  it  is  to  end  in  anni- 
hilation.'* For  those  who  speak  of  the  matter  in  this  tone,  and  they 
are  neither  the  least  intelligent  nor  the  least  respectable  members  of 
the  community,  there  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  look  for  some 
scientific  morality,  founded  on  what  is  permanent  and  unquestionable, 
that  is,  on  what  are  called  the  laws  of  Nature.  Morality  would  then 
become  a  positive  science*  There  is,  however,  already  a  positive 
science  of  morality  which  is  entirely  different  from  this.  It  states 
what  the  various  moralities  have  been  in  the  past,  and  what  the  sur- 
viving moralities  are  in  the  present ;  but  it  supplies  no  rule  for  a 
fixed  morality  in  the  future.  It  says  simply  that  at  such  a  time,  in 
such  a  country,  certain  actions  were  approved  as  right  and  others 
considered  wrong.  It  studies  and  describes  the  diflerence  between 
the  notion  of  patriotism  in  the  time  of  the  great  Conde,  and  the 
notion  of  patriotism  in  the  time  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  Tt  observes 
that  the  notion  of  honour  for  gentlemen  and  officers  was  quite  different 
when  ''  Manon  Lescaut  "  was  written  from  the  same  notion  when  Octave 
Feuillet  composed  his  novels,  and,  again,  that  Fenillet'a  notion  of  an 
artist's  honour  differed  widely  from  any  English  conception  of  the 
same.  This  is  the  scientific  study  of  morality ;  but  when  you  appeal 
Jo  Science  for  any  permanent  and  universal  rule  that  is  to  settle  all 

uraX  questions  whatever,  her  only  answer  can  be  that  Nature  does 
'not  supply  the  rule,  and  that  morality  belongs  to  human  experienoe. 
This  is  the  weak  paint  of  Natural  Religion,  which  might  otherwise 
have  had  a  considerable  success,  especially  in  the  present  day  when 
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tlie  study  of  Nature  has  become  general.     The  Universe  is,  no  doubt, 
of  inexhaustible  intereat  as  a  study  in  mechanics,  in   chemistry,  and 
in  biology;  but  if  we  want  to  study  morality  we  find  it  only  in  the, 
imperfect  experiments  of  Man.      It  may  exist  elsewhere,  beyond  onr  i 
world,  amongst  superior  races  of  whom  nothing  is  known  to  us.      The 
disappointment  caused  by  the  absence  of  morality  in  Nature  has  led 
some  writers,  especially  M.    Kenan,  to   speak   of  her  '*  transcendent^ 
immorality;'     To  me  it  seems  that  the  word    ''immorality"  conveys 
also  an  erroneous  impression  in  its  application  to  Nature.     The  actioa , 
of  the  natural  forces  is  neither  moral   nor   immoral ;   it  is  perfectly ' 
neutral  in  this  respect.     When  the  sea  dashes  a  vessel  on  the  rocks  it 
does  not  commit  murder ;  the  wind  raises   the  waves,  the  rocks  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock,  the  vessel  is  crushed  between  rock 
and  wave,  the  men  are  drowned,  the  causes  and  effects  are  all  physical, 
-there  is  really  no  moral  aspect  of  the  matter.     It  would  be  easy  to 
hold  up  Nature  as  an  example  of  everything  that  human  beings  ought 
to  avoid.     It  has  been  said  that  she  sets  an  example  of  incalenlable 
waste  joined  to  what,   in   human  beings,    would  be  criminal  neglect. 
Millions  of  animals  and  thousands  of  poor  or   delicate  people  perish^ 
every  year  from  oold,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  prodigious 
dissipation  of  solar  heat,  lost  in  infinite  space,  a  very  minute  fraction 
of  which    would  suiSce  to  keep  all   shivering  creatures  in  comfort. 
Some  philosophers  have  written  prettily  alxiut  the  beautiful  economy 
of  Nature,  the  anxious  care   with    which   everything  is  utilised,  the 
merciful  provision  for  all  creatures,  and  other  such  poetical  imaginings. 
The  only  rational  course  is  simply  to  abstain  from  attributing  either 
virtue  or  vice  to  the  processes  of  the  natural  universe,  as  they  *have 
no  connection  with  either.     We,  being  human,   ought  not  to  follow 
Nature  as  a  model.     She  has  her  own  work  to  do  as  we  have  onra. 
We  may  at  least  admire  her  great  forces  and  her  regularity ;  but   w© 
are  not  called  upon  to  imitate  her  indifterence.     It  is  only  too  much 
imitated  already  by  the   indifference  of  the  conqueror,  tlie  trapper, 
and  the  vivisector.      When  Napoleon  said  to  Metternich,  ^'  AVhat  do  I 
care  for  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men  ?  '*  he  was  going  further  in  the 
imitation  of  Nature  than  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  go.     Nat-ure 
never  disputes  the  right  of  the  cleverest  and  the  strongest  to  toi-ture 
and  oppress  the  weak ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  right.     Slave-hunting  in 
Africa  is   a  convenient  because   persistent   example.       I    need  not 
describe  the  horrors  of  it,  and  indeed  know  them  only  by  the  report»J 
of  others ;  but  if  these  reports  are  ev.en  partially  true,  slave-hunting 
must  be  a  diabolical  combination  of  many  cruelties,  and  it  has  been 
Ding  on   from  time  immemorial.      During  nil   that   time   what  hasi 
PJiature  done,  what  part  has  she  had   in   the   matter  ?     The  answerl 
fllNMld  be  little  more  than  an   account   of  physical   proceaseiii.     AftQf 
the  infiiction  of  wounds  the  natural  processes  have  in  sicfm^  cases 
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foUowt^  by  death,  and  in  others  by  tedions  sufferings  and  partial  or 
complete  recsovery.  When  the  glares  were  put  into  ships  some  were 
Bphyjiiated  by  want  of  oxygen  in  the  hold,  others  were  drowned 
^irfter  being  tlung  into  the  sea.  As  for  the  slave-huntera  they  under- 
went fatigue ;  they  bore  hot  and  toilsome  marcheSj  and  consequently 
they  perspired. 

These  bare  physical  facts  constitute  Nature's  share  in  the  matter. 
An  idealist  anxious  to  prove  some  theory  of  retribution  would  tell  us 
that  the  slave-hunters  were  punished  by  becoming  coarse  and 
brutalised  as  a  consequence  of  their  way  of  life  ;  but  men  never  feel 
it  to  be  an  inferiority  in  themselves  to  be  coarse  and  brutal ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  pride  themselves  on  it  as  evidence  of  manliness,  and 
ihey  look  down  with  unfeigned  contempt  on  tlie  gentle,  the  tender, 
and  the  merciful.* 

The  absence  of  a  moral  sanction  in  what  we  call  "  Nature  "  may 
be  a  reason  for  the  frequently  narrow  and  partial  acknowledgment  of 
moral  obligation  by  mankind.  It  is,  I  believe,  authoritatively  taught 
by  tbe  Church  of  Rome  that  we  have  no  moral  obligation  towai'ds  the 
lower  animals ;  this  is.  at  least,  a  doctrine  generally  accepted  by 
Roman  Catholic  populations  both  in  I'rance  and  Italy,  and  it  leads  to 
horrible  cruelty,  especially  in  Sicily*  AVhen  remonstrated  with  for 
his  barbarity,  the  Sicilian  settles  the  question  in  his  own  opinion  by 
the  answer,  **  The  beast  has  not  been  baptised,  it  is  not  a  Christian/' 
If  the  Church  does  not  teach  him  coosideration  for  animals  (and  she 
does  not)  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  to  remind  him  of  any  duty 
towards  **  the  inferior  kinds."  They  suffer,  perish,  and  are  replaced  ; 
these  are  the  simple  facts,  and  Nature  has  never  incidcated  anythiug 
beyond  them.t 


*  An  accident  that  happened  to  an  acquaintance  of  one  of  my  friends  presents  tlie 
subject  oi  natural  and  human  action  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  gentleman  Wi^s 
ciossin^  a  railway  at  a  plate  where  there  were  paints.  Hii?  boot  slipped  into  the 
ang^le  of  the  rails,  so  that  it  was  held  by  the  aole,  and  he  could  not  extricato  it  on 
the  instant.  A  train  wa*  approaching,  and  beforii  coming  to  a  standstill  the  fn^iotj 
knocked  the  unfortunate  gentleman  down  and  killed  him.  The  incident  was  wit- 
nessed with  extreme'  horror  by  many  spectators  on  the  platform.  A  rational  account 
of  it  Is  simply  that  a  heavy  body,  set  in  motion  by  the  expansion  of  steam,  bad 
aiCqnired  too  much  momentum  for  an  instantaneous  stoppage,  and  that  it  passed  over 
a  living  obstacle  too  weak  to  offer  an  eilectual  resistance.  This  is  a  autticient- 
^JXplaoatiuDt  without  having  recourse  to  an  imaginary  justice,  according  to  wliich 
the  victim  would  have  riglitly  incurred  capital  punishment  as  a  suitable  penalty  for 
his  careleasness  in  letting  his  boot  slip  between  the  rail5.  The  Incident  was  neither 
just  nor  unjust,  but  simply  natural;  nor  was  there  any  supernatural  interventioa  to 
«iiire  the  victim  from  Ins  fate.  There  was  ample  time  for  a  miracle,  but  it  did  not 
oc>enr»  We  have  no  evidence  of  either  cruelty  or  pity,  except  that  the  human  spec- 
taic»r9  were  shocked  ;  the  human  beings  behaved  in  their  own  emotional  way,  and 
the  natnral  forces  with  their  exact  regularity  and  their  absolute  indifference. 

f  1  once  knew  a  French  veterinary  surgeon  who  described  to  me  the  education 
given  at  Alfort  which  had  been  his  own.  Considered  as  training  only,  it  is  excellent. 
The  ptipi?-^  perform  all  sorts  of  terrible  operations  on  living  animals,  the  same  horse 
uti  as  many  operations  as  it  can  recover  from,  till  at  last  it  dies.     I  pro! edited 

av  '-■  on  behalf  of  the  poor  brutes,  but  my  acquaintance  answered,  "  You  are 

fjuii.  t  iui^iaken^  there  Is  no  reason  for  regret  whatever,  the  animalfi  are  of  very  little 
val  ue— fifty  or  sijcty  francs,  perhaps*"     And  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
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If  it  IS  objected  that  this  \riew  of  Nature  as  morally  a  neutral  power 
is  degrading  and  discouraging,  it  may  be  answered,  firstly,  that  it 
corresponds  with  all  the  facta  that  come  within  the  range  of  observa- 
tion, and,  secondly,  that  so  far  as  human  life  is  concerned  it  is  not 
more  discouraging  than  the  ideas  about  Nature  that  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  past.  Ever  since  men  have  been  able  to  perceive  that 
natural  operations  are  wanting  in  moral  perfection,  they  have  attributed 
many  of  them  to  maleficent  powers,  dangerous  not  only  to  the  body  but 
to  the  Eoul  of  man,  and  the  world  has  seemed  to  them  like  a  bewildering  j 
forest  set  with  traps  and  pitfalls  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  Sinca* 
man  began  to  be  intelligent  and  to  develop  his  own  moral  sense,  he 
has  never  really  and  heartily  approved  of  Nature,  and  the  small 
respect  he  has  paid  her  is  shown  by  his  constant  disregard  of  what 
seem  to  be  her  plainest  intentions,  as,  for  example,  by  his  mutilation 
of  animals  in  every  civilised  country.  It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  men- 
tion shaving,  but  if  the  intentions  of  Nature  were  regarded  as  sacred, 
people  would  no  more  venture  to  set  up  their  own  judgment  against 
hers,  even  in  minor  matters,  than  they  would  alter  the  syllables  of 
scriptures  held  to  be  inspired.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  life ;  no  truly  pious  person  would  venture  to  boil  an  egg. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  modern  opinions  about  Nature 
mark  any  novel  opposition  between  what  is  natural  and  what  is  human ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  modem  acceptation  of 
Nature's  moral  indifference,  combined  with  her  absolute  regularity  in 
her  own  order,  is  more  favourable  to  a  certain  respect  for  Nature  than 
all  previous  human  ideas  about  her.  The  ways  of  the  universe  are 
not  our  ways,  but  they  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  The  new  element ' 
in  our  beliefs  is  not  the  non-human  character  of  Nature,  but  the  per-" 
feet  trust  that  can  be  placed  in  her  infallible  regularity.  If  she  is 
neither  tender,  nor  merciful,  nor  just,  she  is  never  capricious. 

Again,  our  most  recent  ideas  about  human  morality  are  not  so  new 
as  they  appear*  The  severance  of  it  from  non-hnman  nature  is  a& 
ancient  as  the  notion  of  controlling  a  natural  instinct  or  denying  it  a 
satisfaction,  and  if  we  are  trying  now  to  form  a  morality,  the  main 
difference  between  us  and  our  ancestors  is  that  some  of  us  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  process,  and  they  were  unconscious.  They  did,  in 
reality,  form  and  modify  the  moralities  that  were  practically  tJieir 
rules  of  life.     Religious  and  philosophical  teachera  provided  them  with 


him  nnderFtATid  that  my  protect  had  tio  relerenoe  to  moner.    Compassion  for  atiij 
wiis  a  sentiment  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  or  exp*  i  he  was  ocean 

acquainted  with  the  physical  processes  of  Nature  which  i  business  to  ob 

and  he  fonnd  nothing  in  those  junr-^r-  ♦  ^  suggest  coiii|-it--...i.  for  the  bmtc.  M^ 
own  feelings  of  pity  would  have  se<?3  h  or  womanish  if  he  could  bave  under* 

ptood  them  at  all,  but  they  were  c*     ^  unintelligible  to  hiro.     Now,  I   cannot' 

conceal  from  myself  that  he  was  tuuch  nearer  to  Nature  than  I  wan.  Hcf  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  tort  are  of  animals,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  it,  and  in  both  be  ro- 
iembled  Nature. 
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idt;ttl  precepts,  for  which  they  professed  admiration,  but  they  them- 
selves made  and  modified,  from  age  to  age^  their  binding  codes  of  duty 
and  honour.  K  it  seems  to  us  that  those  oodes  were  imperfect,  we  are 
as  free  to  improve  upon  them  as  they  were  to  ameliorate  those  of  their 
forefathers.  And  if  it  is  asked  what  sanction  we  have  to  enforce  our 
iecisions,  the  answer  is  that  the  old  sanction  exists  still,  and  that  there 
bas  never  been  any  other.  The  only  efficacious  sanction  is  public 
opinion;  even  the  most  powerful  of  all  Churches  could  only  punish •! 
aeresy  when  public  opinion  looked   upon  the  heretic  as  a  criminal. 

rAfter  public  opiuion  decided  that  the  heretic  ought  not  to  be  burnt 
or  tortured,  he  was  burnt  and  tortured  no  longer.  Then  came  a 
tedious  interval,  during  which  public  opinion  refused  to  apply  physical  i 
tx>rture  to  heretics,  whilst  it  approved  of  moral  inflictions  in  the  shapa 
of  social  and  political  disabilities ;  heretics  were  relieved  from  all 
apprehension  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  but  they  were  subjected  to  a 
of  social  paralysis.  They  were  not  allowed  to  occupy  any  position 
of  importance  in  the  State ;  it  was  practically  difficult  for  them  even 
marry  and  to   exercise  pateraal   authority.     In  our  time   religioas 

f disabilities  are  rapidly  disappearing  in  England,  whilst  they  have 
entirely  disappeared  in  France,  except  as  a  matter  of  caste.  The 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion, 
rhich  does  not  approve  of  forcing  people  into  falsehood.  It  may 
possibly  go  a  step  beyond  that,  and  decide  that  nobody  ought  even  to 
be  tempted,  though  force  is  no  longer  exercised.  It  is  immoral  to 
make  a  will  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  some  one 
on  condition  tlfet  he  professes  certain  religious  opinions.  The  English 
law  of  succession  is  immoral,  because  in  possible  cases  it  offers  a  temp- 
tation to  untruth,  which  hardly  any  human  being  would  have  strength 
to  resist.  An  heir  to  the  throne  has  access,  by  his  education,  to  books 
several  languages ;  as  a  private  reader  he  may  be  familiar  with  the 

Fsiost  advanced  philosophical  speculations,  or  the  bent  of  his  nature 
may  lead  him  away  from  these  to  the  poetry  of  a  ceremonial  religion. 
Mentally  he  might  agree  with  Renan  or  with  Cardinal  Newman,  but 
to  reveal  his  opinions,  in  either  case,  would  be  to  forfeit  the  crown  of 
[igland.  In  other  words  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  would  in 
ertain  cases  convert  the  crown  of  England  into  a  reward  for  persistent 
iasimulation.  Men  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  yet  they 
empt  others  into  certain  forms  of  dishonesty.  They  would  think  it 
wrong  to  tempt  a  servant  to  steal,  but  they  spread  snares  of  tempta- 
tion against  the  private  honour  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  poor. 
So  with  children,  if  we  want  to  educate  them  into  habits  of  truthful- 
ness, we  ought  not  to  tempt  them  into  falsehood,  merely  because  the 

j^ truth  would  be  unpleasant  to  their  elders'.  The  erperiment  of  allowing 
:>uxig  people  to  say  what  they  really  think  has  sometimes  been  tried, 
and  it  is  found  to  offer  certain  advantageS|  particularly  this  one,  that 
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as  the  parents  do  not  msh  to  be  deceived,  tliey  are  not  deceived,  their 
children  are  really  known  to  theou  Why  force  upon  them  what  Mr, 
James  Payn  calls  "sham  admiration  in  literature''?  A  boy  dmlikes 
the  Latin  poets,  bat  enjoys  Shakespeare.  If  we  know  his  taste,  we 
perceive  that  be  does  not  yet  appreciate  the  laboured  finish  of  classical 
workmanship,  but  enjoys  exuberance  of  invention,  and  where  is  the 
harm  of  knowing  so  much  about  the  boy  ? 

The  history  of  public  opinion  is  briefly  this.  In  simple  conditions 
of  society  it  is  unconscious,  and  takes  the  form  of  obedience  to  a 
military  chief  and  a  sacerdotal  authority.  In  a  later  stage  public 
opinion  is  that  of  a  majority  powerful  enough  to  reduce  minorities  to 
silence.  In  the  England  of  Prince  Albert's  time  public  opinion  was 
that  of  the  partially  educated  middle  class.  It  was  then  held  to  be 
the  duty  of  cultivated  thinkers  to  accept  the  decisions  of  that  class  on 
all  questions  of  politics,  theology,  and  morals.  The  complete  emanci- 
pation of  culture  from  the  incubus  of  midclle-class  opinion  belongs  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  consequence  is  that 
pnblic  opinion  has  gained  by  having  an  element  of  intelligence  in 
addition  to  its  ancient  elements  of  experience  and  common-sense.  So 
strengthened,  will  it  be  able  to  form  a  perfect  morality  ?  That  is  not 
probable ;  indeed,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a  perfect 
morality  is  useful  only  as  an  ideal,  that  its  reduction  to  practice  can 
never  become  possible,  and  would  never  be  entirely  desirable  ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  public  opinion^  with  the  help  of  outspoken  and  honest  intel- 
lectual leaders,  will  improve  popular  morality.  There  are  two  faults 
in  the  present  condition  of  society  for  which  it  is  not*  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  continuous  amendment.  People  may  become  more  truthful 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  social  or  legal  penalties  against  honesty, 
and  they  may  live  more  austerely  when  they  find  that  simpUcity  of  life 
is  not  attended  by  any  loss  of  consideration.  Many  and  very  various 
moral  benefits  would  result  from  these  two  improvements  alone.  The 
habit  of  truthfulness  will  be  found,  on  considering  its  wide-reaching 
effects  on  conduct,  to  ensure  much,  though  not  all,  of  sexual  morality 
alsOj  for  cases  of  seduction  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  false 
promises,  and  there  is  no  accompaniment  of  adultery  more  constant, 
and,  as  it  seems,  more  inevitable,  than  persistent  acting  and  lyiug. 
If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  make  men  honest,  we  should,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  get  rid  of  these  two  forms  of  sexual  error.  As  to 
simplicity  of  lifej  there  would  be  good  hopes  for  this  virtue  if  the 
penalties  against  it  were  removed.  The  desire  for  luxury  is  not  by 
any  means  universal,  perhaps  it  is  not  even  very  common,  though  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  common*  That  which  men  do  universally  desire 
is  human  consideration,  at  least  enough  of  it  to  avoid  contempt,  and  a 
multitude  of  people  are  living  in  far  more  comfort  and  luxuiy  than 
they  really  care  about  in  order  not  to  be  despised.     Now,  it  is  entirely 
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within  the  power  of  public  opinion  to  relieve  the  world  from  the  weari- 
36S  of  this  burden.  It  has  actually  been  done  to  a  great  extent  with 
regard  to  the  costliness  of  funerals,  a  matter  in  which  pnblic  opinion 
has  always  been  very  authoritative.  If  it  will  now  permit  a  man  to 
be  bnried  simply  when  he  is  dead,  why  cannot  it  allow  him  to  exist 
simply  whilst  he  is  alive  ?  Much  progress  has,  in  fact,  already  been 
made  in  tliis  dii-ection.  A  gentleman  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
obliged  to  dress  in  a  showy  and  expensive  manner,  and  to  drink  wine ; 
now  be  may  dreps  with  extreme  simplicity,  and  drink  water  if  reasons 
of  health  and  economy  make  him  prefer  it.  Present  social  exigencies 
do  not  weigh  heavily  on  a  gentleman  so  long  as  he  is  a  bachelor ;  they 
fall  upon  him  after  marriage.  In  England  people  incur  ridicule  and 
contempt  if  they  marry  upon  such  an  income  as  young  professional 
men  can  usually  earn ;  even  the  newspapers  sneer  at  them  in  articles 
by  writers  who  themselves  exist  precariously  by  journal  ism.  There 
is  perhaps  more  absolute  liberty  to  live  rationally  in  Paris  than  any- 
where else,  but  unfortunately  the  place  itself  has  become  expensive. 
The  temper  of  public  opinion  that  would  be  desirable  is  that  of  the 
old  French  aristocracy  towards  the  poorer  members  of  the  same  caste, 
who  were  allowed  to  live  with  extreme  frugality  without  being 
pmiished  for  it  by  cont-empt.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a  caste  feeling,  yet 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  men 
and  women  who  are  truly  civilised,  and  whose  conduct  is  above 
reproach.  There  ought  to  be  liberty  to  spend,  and  also  liberty  not  to 
spend.  The  frugality  that  the  vulgar  sneer  at  may  be  dictated  by 
the  noblest  motives,  A  lady  may  keep  few  servants  that  she  may 
reserve  a  margin  for  her  charities ;  a  man  may  travel  in  the  third-class 
to  help  a  poor  relation.  For  an  artist  or  a  writer  the  liberty  to  live 
simply  may  mean  leisure  to  do  good  work ;  for  a  tradesman,  it  is  the 
liberty  to  be  honest ;  for  a  workwoman,  it  is  permission  to  be  chaste. 
My  belief  is  that  the  moralities  of  past  ages,  which  were  reaUy 
accepted  and  acted  upon  (not  those  which  were  professed)  were  the 
changing  products  of  a  public  opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force, 
Mid  that  we  ourselves  are  living  in  a  time  when  public  opinion  is 
passing  from  the  unconscious  state  to  one  of  lucid  conBcioaanesa 
through  the  influence  of  its  intellectual  leaders.  We  are  beginning 
to  know  that  we  can  make  our  own  morality,  for  which,  of  course,  we 
shall  have  to  take  the  natural  consequeucesj  whatever  they  may  be. 
There  are  conflicts,  as  when  the  House  of  Commons  says  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  refuses  him  that  liberty,  or  in  France  between  the  secular 
and  religions  spirits  when  one  party  accepts  civil  marriage  as  moral 
whilst  the  other  describes  it  as  concubinage,  but  in  spite  of  these 
conflicts,  or  perhaps  even  with  the  help  of  the  discussions  to  which 
they  give  rise,  we  are  all  working  together  to  form  the  morality  of 
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the  coming  age.  For  those  of  us  whose  term  of  Ufe  is  not  likely  to 
extend  beyond  the  opening  years  of  the  next  century,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  subjects  of  observation  is  the  germ  of  that  morality 
which  will  govern  Europe  towards  its  close.  For  example^  we  see 
already  a  desire  amongst  a  few  of  the  best  minds  for  honesty  and 
integrity  in  dealings  between  nations,  as  in  Mr.  l*>ederic  Harrison's 
proposal  to  send  the  Elgin  marbles  back  to  Greece,  a  proposal  to  do 
what  would  be  plainly  and  indisputably  right.  The  return  of  these 
treasures  by  a  strong  nation  to  a  weak  one  and  by  an  intelligent 
nation,  fully  aware  of  the  inestimable  value  of  what  she  was  sur- 
rendering, would  be  an  action  as  beautiful  in  morals  as  the  works 
themselves  arc  beautiful  in  art,  and  morally  it  would  be  as  precious  to 
the  world  as  the  marbles  themselves  are  artistically  precious.  Whilst 
we  are  still  dreaming  we  may  imagine  a  time  when  nations  will  value 
a  reputation  for  honesty  in  aJl  their  transactions  as  much  as  they  now 
value  the  soundness  of  their  credit  in  money  matters,  a  time  when 
they  will  no  more  wish  to  steal  things  or  to  receive  stolen  goods,  than 
they  now  desire  to  withhold  the  interest  of  their  borrowings.  A  oom* 
plete  international  morality  would  also  fulfil  all  national  promises  and 
engagements. 

This  is  dreaming,  and  as  the  dream  is  pleasant  we  may  go  on  with 
it  and  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  if  men  who  equally  believe 
that  honesty  is  right  could  work  together  as  heartily  as  those  who 
agree  about  some  religious  dogma,  such  as  that  of  transubstantiation. 
There  are  already  some  faint  signs  of  concord  on  moral  grounds  in  the 
future.  On  these  grounds  all  honest  and  pure-minded  men  could 
meet.  We  have  sometimes,  even  now,  the  delicate  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  representatives  of  different  religions  forgetting  the  acrimony  of 
ancient  controversies  and  working  together  for  a  common  moral  end- 
There  are  even  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  truce  between  the  clergy  and 
the  philosophers.  The  situation  is  briefly  this.  The  clergy  have  an 
influence  over  many  men,  and  over  a  multitude  of  women  and  children, 
whom  the  philosophers  cannot  reach ;  but  the  philosophers  have  an 
influence  over  many  men  and  a  small  yet  increasing  number  of  women 
who  never  hear  a  sermon  and  also  over  many  who  listen  to  sermons 
like  the  rest.  I  know  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  two  classes  of 
teachers  is  not  the  same,  but  the  immediate  purpose  is  very  nearly 
identical*  The  clergy  promise  and  prepare  for  another  life,  the 
philosophers  speak  exclusively  of  this.  Nevertheleas,  both  clergymen 
and  philosophers  do,  in  fact,  at  present  live  in  the  world  together, 
and  equally  desire  that  present  human  society  should  be  governed  by 
righteous  principles.  The  two  are  like  Americans  and  Frenchmen 
travelling  together  from  Paris  to  Havre,  the  Americans  intending 
to  go  to  a  distant  hemisphere,  the  Frenchmen  intending  to  stop  at  the 
eea-side.     Their  ultimate  hopes  are  diflerent,  but  whilst  they  travel 
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in  tte  same  train,  it  is  their  common  interest  and  desire  that  tlie 
railway  servants  should  do  their  dnty,  and  that  the  passengers, 
dming  the  journey,  should  refrain  from  ixDbbery  and  assassination* 

Since  the  precedin^^  lines  were  written,  I  have  read  an  interesting 
paper  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Fm^um,  bearing  the  inter- 
rogative title,  "  Will  Morality  sui-vive  Religion  ?  **  He  appears  to 
think  that  intelligent  Europe  is  actually  now  passing  from  sacerdotal 
to  scientific  leadership,  and  suggests  that  '*  society  may  have  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transition,  as  it  has  had  more  than  once 
before.  As  the  twilight  of  Theism  and  Christianity  still  lingers,  nobody 
expects  a  sudden  change.  Least  of  all  does  anybody  expect  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  immorality  among  philosophers  whose  minds  are  elevated 
by  their  pursuit,  and  in  whom  the  coarser  appetites  are  sure  to  be 
weak,"  What  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  looks  forward  to  with  apprehension 
is  moral  relaxation  amongst  certain  clf^sses,  such  as  young  working- 
men  in  great  cities,  who  are  veiy  sharp  and  intelligent,  but  not 
disciplined  by  an  education  strong  enough  to  eoable  them  to  appre- 
rCiate  what  is  constructive  in  modern  philosophy,  whilst  they  can  see 
what  it  destroys.  There  may  be  a  danger  of  the  same  kind  for 
thoughtless  women  in  the  upper  classes,  if  they  are  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  dread  of  supernatural  punishments,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  belief  that  these  dangers  are  real,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  reason  why  all  thinking  men  who  know  the  value  of  sound 
morality  to  a  community  ought  to  help  in  the  formation  of  a  robust 
public  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  decay  of  religious  systems  and 
the  replacing  of  them  by  something  else,  the  past  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  fntore,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself  refers  to  it. 
A  faith  that  becomes  extinct  is  always  succeeded  either  by  another 
faith,  by  a  philosophy,  or  by  anarchy.  A  condition  of  mind  very 
lnnfavourable  to  morality,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  is  that  of 
•assumed  or  affected  faith.  This  is  only  anarchy  under  a  false  name, 
and  the  more  dangerous  that  it  chills  enthusiasm  and  discourages 
effort,  accepting  a  low  moral  state  as  a  necessary  condition  of  human 
nature  that  only  the  simple-minded  hope  to  alter.  The  well-meant 
discouragement  of  progressive  morality  by  more  sincerely  religious 
people  may  become  almost  ecpially  dangerous,  as  morality,  like  law, 
presents  new  difficulties  in  advancing  states  of  society. 
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*'  QjUCH  as  these  have  lived  and  died  "  is  a  thought  to  be  reckoned 

O  with  by  the  pessimist  or  the  cynic  of  the  period.  That  genins 
must  be  wild  and  nnregalated — that  a  dash  of  vice  adds  the  required 
piquancy  to  a  great  artiste — that  virtue  is  the  foible  of  weak  minds 
— ^that  to  be  good  is  necessarily  to  be  dull — that  Art  is  independent 
of  Decency,  and  Music  of  Morals — are  so  many  common  propositions 
that  receive  the  lie  direct  in  the  person  of  Madame  Otto  Gk)ldsdunidt, 
n^  Lind. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  memorable  fact  that  the  greatest  actress  and  the 
greatest  singer  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  chiefly  revered  as  one 
whose  genius  was  disciplined  by  sacrifice,  whose  whole  being  was  under 
perfect  control,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiercer  light  than  that  which 
beats  about  a  throne,  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 

There  have  been  three  other  musical  personalities  that  have  excited 
an  artistic  enthusiasm  approaching  to  the  Jenny  Lind  mania — Mali- 
bran,  Paganini,  and  Liszt.  But  there  is  only  one  other  name  which 
has  been  capable  of  exciting  a  sympathetic  glow  throughout  the 
civilised  world  comparable  to  the  ardour  kindled  by  the  name 
of  Jenny  Lind,  and  that  is  the  name  of  GaribaldL  It  may  sound 
strange  to  bracket  two  such  dissimilar  personages  together.  But 
they  were  alike  in  their  unique  power  of  capturing.  Both  had 
genius — ^but  genius  alone  merely  dazzles.  It  was  genius  wedded  to 
an  intense  humanity,  a  prodigious  sensibility,  a  noble  generosity,  a 
childlike  and  holy  simplicity  of  nature,  which  gave  to  both  their 
strange  power. 

Two  thick  volumes  have  at  last  appeared  about  Jenny  Lind.  The 
Queen  has  herself  been  good  enough  to  contribute,  or  correct,  a  few 
reminiscences.     Her  Majesty's  personal  admiration  for  the  lixid  is  a 
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matter  of  history.  Mendelssohn'B  '*  Green  Volumes/*  containing  tlie 
private  records  of  his  life,  letters^  and  MSS*,  have  also  been  laid 
under  contribution.  For  the  three  last  years  of  his  life  ^lendelssohn 
kept  np  a  constant  correspondence  with  Jenny  Lind,  advised  her  in 
her  business  afiairs,  was  absolutely  in  sympathy  with  her  artistic  aspira- 
tions and  achievements,  and  was  very  frequently  her  companion*  He 
wrote  the  soprano  part  of  '*  Elijah**  especially  for  her  voice,  and  even 
meditated  writing  an  opera  expressly  to  suit  her  peculiarities*  Mdme. 
Schumann  has  also  come  forward  and  given  letters  and  extracts  from 
her  own  private  diary.  Then  we  have  interesting  excerpts  from  letters 
and  diaries  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grrote,  the  historian's  wife,  with  whom 
Jenny  lived  much  when  she  first  came  to  England  :  from  the  Stanleys — 
i^.,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs,  Vaughan  and  her 
brother,  tlie  late  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster — have  also  come  notes 
'  and  letters^  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Mr,  Goldschmidt  has  caUed  ta 
his  aid  Canon  Scott  Holland,  who  knew  Jenny  Lind  from  boyhood,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro,  a  musical  writer  of  repute,  and  we  certainly 
have  the  materials  for  a  unique  literary  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind. 

The  present  article  can  only  pretend  to  be  the  f  ngitive  glimpses  of 
an  impressionist,  but  still  of  one  who  was  personally,  though  slightly^ 
acquainted  with  her  in  later  years. 

A  life  of  more  ideal  completeness  than  that  of  Jenny  Lind  it  is  hardjy 
possible  to  imagine.  All  its  aims  were  worthy  ;  all  were  achieved  ; 
rise,  development,  progress,  culmination,  immense  gifts,  numerous 
opportunities,  a  great  example  of  honest  work  and  spotless  integrity, 
and  a  splendid  legacy  of  benefactions  innumerable,  in  the  shape  of 
hospitals,  schools,  and  institutes,  founded  by  her  own  unaided  efforts, 
in  addition  to  unknown  and  unnumbered  private  bounties  ; — such  is  the 
record  of  Jenny  Lind's  life,  and  it  has  assuredly  not  be,en  written  in 
vain. 

The  phases  of  this  unique  career  seem  to  follow  each  other  with 
an  almost  dramatic  propriety  and  scenic  completeness.  She  appears 
to  us  on  her  way  attended  by  the  clamour,  and  heat,  and  vociferous 
applause  of  the  surging  multitude.  But  she  moves  like  one  all  robed 
in  white — a  saintly  presence,  inspired,  somnambulistic,  and  unconscious 
of  the  lower  world — with  eyes  raised  heavenwards,  absorbed  only  in 
her  most  perfect  and  all-purifying  work  ;  passing  through  a  troubled 
and  polluted  world  of  chicanery  and  lust — as  a  beam  of  sunlight 
passes  into  the  depths  of  foul  and  noisome  cavernsi  yet  without 
contracting  any  stain.  She  seems  to  me  at  once  the  most  real  and 
the  moat  ideal  creature  ever  bom.  I  can  see  the  little  plain  girl  of 
nine  years  old,  with  her  sensitive  face  and  spare  figure — ^shrinking, 
euspicious,  not  kindly  treated  at  home,  but  ever  singing  to  herself 
and  her  cat  '*  with  the  blue  ribbon;*  both  seated  in  the  deep  window 
nbhe.    The  passers-by  stop  to  listen  ;  the  good  Heir  CroeliuSj  Court 
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singiag-masterj  is  attracted,  will  have  her  officially  trained*  Behold, 
the  incrednlous  and  severe  Herr  Pake,  who  will  hardly  consent  to 
listen  to  the  little  girl,  and  then  bursts  ont  crying  at  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  the  child's  voice.  What  a  gift  of  tears,  what  lamies  dajis  h 
(]o$ier  she  had !  How  many  more  were  to  cry  at  that  voice  in  the 
coming  years. 

Little  Jenny  is  at  last  installed  as  pupil  at  the  Court  Theatre,  to 
be  taught  *'  piano,  religion,  French,  history,  geography,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  drawing,"  and  so  trained  for  the  stage,  iShe  meets 
with  kind  people — specially  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  im- 
presses her  sensitive,  eager  heart  with  that  steady  moral  principle 
and  those  deep  religious  feelings  which,  as  the  years  lengthened, 
became  her  most  striking  characteristics.  At  first  Jenny  seemed 
destined  for  the  spoken  drama;  she  was  by  nature  a  consummate 
actress — sach  abandon  and  spontaneity  f  But  her  extraordinary  voice 
assei^ted  itself  irresistibly.  It  was  said  by  a  great  critic,  "  If  she  had 
not  been  the  greatest  singer,  she  would  still  have  been  the  greatest 
actress  of  the  age."  She  was  destined  to  be  both.  At  eighteen,  her 
singing-mistress  listened  to  her  in  silence  one  day ;  Jenny  had  been 
doing  her  very  best  to  please  her,  and  felt  disappointed  at  no  least 
word  of  approval.  ''  Am  I  then  so  stupid  ? ''  she  said,  with  a  little 
pout.  **  I\Iy  child,"  said  her  mistress,  whilst  the  tears  coursed  down 
her  own  cheeks,  '*I  have  nothing  to  teach  you;  do  as  Nature  teUa 
you  ! " 

A  crisis  came  early  in  her  yonng  life,  She  had  much  praise  at 
Stockholm.  The  theatre  directors  already  felt  themselves  repaid ; 
they  engaged  her  at  a  modest  salwy ;  the  whole  town  was  soon  talking 
about  her,  but  she  was  diffident — suspicious  of  herself,  *'  On  the  7th 
of  May,^^  she  says,  "  I  got  up  one  creature,  I  went  to  bed  another  ;  " 
that  night  she  had  found  her  power,  it  was  as  •'  Agatha ''  in  Weber's 
**  Freyachiitz  *'  that  she  placed  her  foot  firmly  on  the  rung  of  that 
ladder  of  European  fame  she  was  about  so  laboriously  but  so  tri- 
umphantly to  scale.  She  now  plunged  into  the  full  swing  of  an 
operatic  career,  appearing  frequently  in  the  **  Vestalio,"  a  part  she  con- 
sidered her  best^but  which  in  England  at  least  was  discarded  for 
"  Sonnambula  "  and  the  '*  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.'*  '*  Zauber- 
flute,"  ''Roliert  le  Diable,"  "Lucia/'  *^  Norma,"  and  almost  all  the 
other  popular  operas  of  that  day  afforded  her  opportunities  for  a 
succession  of  unique  triumphs  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Stockholm, 
where,  by  June  19,  1841,  she  had  appeared  447  times.  All  were 
enraptured ;  she  alone  was  dissatisfied — she  alone  knew.  Shs  knar 
nfie  could  not  sin(/.  She  knew  that  no  one  in  Stockholm  could  teach 
her  what  she  wanted  to  le^im.  Sh6  could  captivate,  she  could  act,  but 
no  raptures  could  blind  her  to  her  own  defects,  nor  for  a  moment  dim 
the  bright  ideal  of  artistic  excellence  which  she  had  divined  for  herself. 
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Jenny  Lind  must  go  to  Paris.  Firm,  patient,  little  toiler  with  the 
plain  face,  whose  smile  Dean  Stanley  likened  to  Dr.  Pusey's,  whose 
eyes  seemed  lighted  with  the  star5»  whose  laugh  rang  out  like  the 
merry  notea  of  woodland  birds*  Face,  with  the  magic  of  the  heart  in 
it|  full  of  souUbeauty  which  had  but  to  show  itself,  and  all  other 
stage  beauties  disappeared,  and  people  cried  and  laughed,  and  went 
mad  for  joy,  and  waited  for  hours,  and  aat  up  all  night,  to  get  a 
fleeting  gUmpae  of  it.  Brave  little  figure,  already  rounded  with 
glowing,  budding  womanhood,  no  longer  so  vmigrc^  beautiful  in  eveiy 
movement,  transfused  with  the  flowing  grace,  the  poetry  of  motion, 
which  is  of  the  soul — the  soul  ever  shining  through.  What  was  the 
secret  of  that  undulating^  unconscious  grace  that  riveted  all  eyes 
whenever  she  appeared  ?  What  was  the  magnetism  of  those  move- 
ments, so  chaste,  so  dignified,  so  ideally  dowered  with  '*  the  eternal 
fominine "  ?  No  one  could  tell,  all  could  feel,  but  none  could 
analyse.  And  such  an  one  thought  it  needful,  being  what  she  was, 
with  nobles  at  her  feet^  courts  thrown  open  to  her,  mobs  surrounding 
her  in  the  street,  this  little  plain  Stockhohu  girl  thought  it  worth 
while,  knew  it  to  be  her  duty,  to  toil  and  amass  a  little  travelling 
capital,  to  leave  all  her  home  triumph Sj  and  go  far  away  to  Paris,  and 
pay  20  francs  an  hour  for  lessons,  and  live  unknown  and  even  un- 
appreciated, if  by  any  means  she  could  get  Garcia,  the  gl'eat^est 
singing-master  in  the  world,  to  teach  her  hmo  to  sing.  That  was 
Jenny  Lind  jJl  over,  obstinately  indifferent  to  every  one*s  opinion  in 
high  art  matters  but  her  own^  utterly  unmoved  by  praise  though 
sensitive  to  blame,  only  bent  on  the  highest ;  for  her  it  was  ever  this, 
and  only  this,  "  we  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it," 

So  to  Paris  she  came,  a  lonely  unknown  wanderer,  with  only  the 
faint  murmurs  of  her  Swedish  reputation  behind  her.  What  was 
that  to  a  world  intoxicated  with  Persiani,  Maiibran,  Sontag,  Grisi, 
and  Catalan!  ?  Little  did  Signor  Garcia,  when  at  last  he  consented 
to  hear  her^  and  she  broke  down  in  an  aria  from  "  Der  FreyschUtz/* 
dream  that  this  plain,  trembling  girl  was  destined  to  outshine  all 
these  stars.  She  came  to  Paris  tired*  She  had  oversung  herself  in 
her  money-getting  tour.  She  had  a  bad  method ;  her  voice  was  worn, 
and  some  notes  very  seriously  injured, 

**  Mademoiselle/*  said  the  terrible  Garcia,  **  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
teach  you  ;  you  have  no  voice  left,'' — not  as  is  currently  reported, 
"  vous  n*avez  j_w5  de  voix/*  but  *'  vous  n  avez  plu^  de  voix/* 

But  Jenny  knew.  She  went  back  to  Garcia  again  and  again.  He 
was  moved  by  her  earnestness.  She  became  a  docile  slave.  She 
learned  to  submit.  She  consented  to  rest  absolutely,  to  study  a  new 
method,  then  to  unlearn  all  the  singing  she  knew.  She  filled  reams 
of  copybooks,  followed  out  all  Garcia's  mandates  to  the  letter,  and 
thus  he  consented  to  do  for  her  what  he  could. 
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She  was  satisiied.  More  than  ever  now  she  felt  her  defects,  but  she 
learned  how  to  remove  them.  Not  a  touch  of  jealousy  in  her  nature 
meanwhile.  Inferior  but  better  taught  women  took  the  lead  of  her. 
She  admitted  their  right,  rejoiced  especially  in  the  success  of  on©  such 
— **  a  sweet  girl/'  She  said,  "  I  can  learn  all  she  knows,  but  she  can  J 
never  learn  what  I  know/*  That  again  was  Jenny  all  over  :  absolute 
consciousness  of  inborn  power,  **  No  one  acts  as  I  act,*'  she  said 
quite  unaffectedly  to  an  intimate  friend.  Of  Garcia^  after  nine  months 
of  incessant  work  and  personal  obscurity,  she  says,  ''  By  Garcia 
alone  have  I  been  taught  a  feta  important  thiJic/s"  but  she  added,  **  I 
sing  after  no  one^s  method — the  greater  part  of  what  I  can  do  in  my 
art  I  have  myself  acquired  by  incredible  labour  in  spite  of  astonishing 
difficulties.'*  In  acting  she  neither  sought  nor  required  any  instruc- 
tion. Her  acting  was  a  kind  of  inspired  second  natore  to  her — no 
(me  acts  as  /  ad — and  the  age  quite  agreed  with  her. 

Was  Paris  a  disappointment  to  Jenny  ?  Perhaps — yes  and  no  ? 
The  fact  that  she  was  heard  privately  by  Meyerbeer  and  one  or  two 
others  on  the  grand  Paris  stage  without  appearing  to  be  quite  adequate^ , 
and  that  her  occasional  private  singing  in  that  spoilt  capital  does  nofcl 
at  this  period  seem  to  have  excited  much  enthusiasm,  would  certainly 
have  justified  some  disappointment ;  but  the  Paris  atmosphere  stifled 
her,  the  moral  tone  displeased  her.  "What  is  wanted  here  is 
admircrSy^  she  writes  home  with  a  sort,  of  chaste  scorn  ;  **  there  I  say  i 
stop  i  "  "  The  sacrifice  of  honour  and  reputation  '^  was  too  great  a' 
price  to  pay  for  operatic  success  in  Paris,  and  Jenny  turned  away 
sickened  from  the  spectacle  of  frivolity,  greed,  and  corruption^  and 
longed  to  get  home.  How  she  bore  herself  in  Paris  is  tenderly 
recorded  with  admiration  by  Madame  Rcffiaqnes,  with  whom  she 
lodged.  "I  could  scarcely  have  believed/' said  that  lady  with  evident 
emotion,  **  such  dignity  of  conduct  possible  in  a  young  person  coming 
to  Paris  alone/'  But  a  change  was  at  hand,  Jenny  was  now  pressed 
to  go  back  and  accept  an  engagement  at  the  Koyal  Theatrej  Stock- 
holm— a  modest  engagement  of  only  £L50  a  year.  But  the  manage- 
ment who  had  trained  her  from  childhood  had  already  made  proof  of 
her  suq)rising  gifts,  and  expected  a  quick  return,  and  they  got  it.  She 
gave  herself  joyfully,  ungrudgingly,  gratefuDy — besides,  was  not  Stock- 
holm her  home,  and  was  not  **  Home,  Home^  Sweet  Home  !  " — through- 
out life  to  be  to  her  tlie  most  sacred  of  all  words.  *'  Land  of  my  birth," 
she  exclaimed ;  **  oh  !  that  I  con!d  one  day  show  how  dear  thou  art  to 
me."  According  to  a  cnstom  not  uncommon  in  Sweden,  she  now 
assumed  the  position  of  a  young  girl  acting  on  hei*  own  responsi- 
bilityj  and  adopted  a  state  guardian  in  the  person  of  that  excellent ' 
counsellor,  Ilerr  Munthr,  who  advised  her  wisely  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  kept  all  her  precious  letters,  which  were  found  in  a  packet  after 
hia  death,  labelled  *'The  !Mirror  of  a  Noble  Soul/* 
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After  a  steady   round  of  operas  at  Stockholm,   which  served  to 
til©  her  style*  and  tally   proved  the   extent  of  her  obligations  to 
f areia,  who  had  helped  her  to  add  to  the  high  priesthood  of  Natare 
e  high  priesthood  of  Art,  Jenny  made  a  triumphant  tour  through 
'enmark — meeting  amongst   other   celebrities  Hans  Andersen    and 
reiger,  the  poet,  who  continually  urged  her  to  seek  a  wider  field^ — 
he  kicked  me  out  into  the  world/*  she  used  to  say  laughingly,     She 
ed  ever  with  reluctance  to  the  voices  beyond  the  sea,  but  was  at  ■ 
persuaded  to  go  to  Berlin.     The  offers  made  her  were  splendid, 
eyerbeer  was  her  enthusiastic  sponsor.     She  accordmgly  went  off 
itraight  to  Dresden  with  her  aunt  to  study  German,  and  prepare  herself 
ir  the  great  ordeal  in  the  Prussian  capital.     As  the  time  approached 
e  grew  desperately  nervous  and  restless — -a  profound  diffidence  and 
astonishing  distrust  of  self  alternated  oddly  enough  in  her,  or  rather 
seemed  to  co-exist,  with  a  deep-seated  consciousness  of  inborn  superiority. 
Indeed    something    like    despair  and    the  most  profound  depression 
lemed  to   seize   upon  her  before   each  of  her  greatest  triumphs  at 
erlinj  Vienna,  and  London.     What  if  her  artistic  reputation,  so  un- 
disputed in  Sweden,   where  she  had  reigned  without  a  rival,  should 
wither  in  a  moment   in  the  air  still  laden  with  the  incense  offered 
^^o  Sontag  and  Malibran.     A  few  days  set  the  matter  at  rest.    She 
^Btid  not  appear  at  first  in  the  part  of  Vielka  {**  Camp  in  Silesia"), 
^Bestined  for  her  by  Meyerbeer,  as  she  found  it  had  been  promised  to 
^Tome  one  else  as  well — but  her  appearance  in  ^^  Norma,**  although  it 
gave    rise    to   endless  controversies,    and    directly    tmversed    Grisi's 
,      canonised  conception   of   the   rdk — was   a   veritable  triumph.     The 
quel  is  almost  historical,   and   it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most 
gular  episodes  in  the  history  of  musical  art.     I  can  but  glance 
the   oft-told  tale  ;  how  one  night  the  excitement  in  the  Berlin 
•a-house  reached  to  a  frantic  pitch — how  the  British  ambassador 
ived  the  young  prima  between  the  acts  in   his  box,  where,  sur- 
nnded   by   members  of   the   Berlin  aristocracy^   she   found  herself 
ddenly  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Bunn,  the  Drury  Lane  manager,  whose 
ertures  she  had  persistently  declined — how  under  immediate  pressure 
Lord   Westmorelandj   our  diplomatic  representative,    she    was 
ced  then  and  there  to  put  her  name  to  a  contract  with  Bunn,  in 
*hich  she  undertook  to  sing  at  Drury  Lane — and  then  all  the  infinite 
oyance  and  vexations  which  followed  on  her  inability  or  unwUling- 
'88  to  fulfil  the  contract — and  how  she  subsequently  two  years  after- 
sang  in  London,  not  at  Drury  Lane  for  Mr*  Bunn,   but  at 
er  Majesty's  for  Mr.  Lumley — ^into  all  this  tangled  story  I  have 
mind  to  enter  here — it  is  fully  gone  into,  chapter  and  verse,  in 
L  ii.,  from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  there  was  no  mala  fides, 
the  part  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  that  if  she  erred,  it  was  from  inexpe- 
ice  at  first  and  generosity  afterwards. 
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Bunn  offered  her  £50  a  night,  which  seemed  to  her  a  great  deal 
then ;  but  as  he  had  paid  Malibran  £125  a  night  in  advance y  and  had 
given  her  £5200  for  forty  nights  in  1833,  Bann's  proposal  to  Jenny 
Lind,  whose  attraction  proved  to  be  greater  than  Malibran's,  was  far 
from  liberal,  although  she  did  not  decline  it  on  that  account,  but  simply 
because  she  had  a  rooted  objection  to  London,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  learn  English  in  the  time. 

In  1845  Jenny  Lind  first  met  our  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at  the 
Bonn  Beethoven  Festival.  The  Queen  was  instantly  struck  with  her 
supreme  talent,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  in  England.  Jenny's 
progress  through  Germany  was  everywhere  accompanied  by  the  most 
singular  demonstrations.  People  hung  about  the  streets  in  crowds  to 
catch  a  sight  of  her.  Wherever  she  sang  the  prices  went  up,  her 
hotels  were  besieged,  the  horses  were  taken  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
she  was  constantly  being  dragged  in  state.  The  police,  and  even 
the  cavalry,  had  to  be  called  out.  On  one  occasion,  she  had  to  stay 
nearly  all  night  at  the  theatre,  because  the  crowds  waiting  outside 
to  see  her  come  out  rendered  the  streets  dangerous,  and  nothing 
short  of  brute  force  would  induce  them  to  disperse.  What  was  soon 
known  throughout  Europe  as  the  "  Jenny  Lind  mania "  seemed 
to  seize  upon  the  whole  population  of  a  town  when  she  entered  it, 
and  all  this  time,  Jenny  herself  was  devoured  by  the  intense  longing 
to  hide  away : — "  Moi  qui  veut  toujour  etre  la  demi^re,"  as  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Grote.  There  was  never  any  change  in  this  extraordinary 
girl,  she  remained  absolutely  unaffected,  simple  and  unspoiled  in 
the  midst  of  this  frantic  and  unparalleled  homage.  What  is  more 
extraordinary  still  is  that  on  approaching  Vienna  she  was  overcome 
with  her  old  stage  nervousness,  and  profound  sense  of  unfitness  to 
appear  in  so  large  a  theatre.  There  was  no  affectation  about  this; 
Mendelssohn  foresaw  it,  and  wrote  to  Hauser,  afterwards  Director  of 
the  Munich  Conservatoire,  to  stand  by  her  with  sound  advice  and  en- 
CDaragement. 

Down  to  the  last  she  dreaded  new  publics,  and  she  was,  as  far  back 
as  1844,  bent  upon  retiring  from  the  operatic  stage  altogether.  She 
had  a  passionate  love  of  dramatic  art,  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
powers  and  possibilities  of  the  stage — she  even  broke  off  her  en- 
gagement with  a  young  man  whose  family  prejudices  seemed  to  her 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  her  profession  as  an  actress — but  the  actual  en- 
vironments of  the  theatre,  the  low  moral  tone,  the  intrigue,  the 
jealousies  of  stage  life,  were  profoundly  distasteful  to  her,  and  the 
downright  exhaustion  from  excitement,  late  hours,  stifiing  atmosphere, 
and  long  rehearsals  tried  her  abnormally  sensitive  nervous  system 
severely.  She  did  not  like  crowds,  she  did  not  care  for  applause  ; 
she  loved  woods  and  water,  and  the  quiet  peace  of  country  life. 
To  wander  amongst  the  hills^  hand  in  hand  with  some  friend — ^that 
was  her  paradise.     She  dreamed  o(  a  home  of  her  own,  too,  sometimes. 
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16  called  her  stage  life  **  roofless  and  lonely.*'  She  was  domestic 
and  simple  in  her  real  tasteB,  ate  and  drank  sparely^  took  no  wine,  and 
at  one  time  neither  tea  nor  cx>ffee.  She  had  her  own  definite  ideas 
about  her  futura  She  would  get  together  a  little  money,  enough  to 
keep  herself  and  her  mother  in  comfort  at  Stockholm,  and  then  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  singing  for  charities,  and  helping  the  suilering  and  forlorn 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  genina  she  fully  recognised  as  a  sacred 
trnst — something  that  had  been  given  her  by  God,  to  be  used  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  man.  But  to  London  she  would  not  go, 
on  that  she  was  determined.  She  was  sure  they  would  not  like  her, 
and  she  did  not  want  a  new  sphere  even  if  they  did.  It  was  in  1846 
that,  after  being  besieged  in  vain  by  Lumley,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  promised  even  higher  terms  than  Griai,  Men- 
delssohn, who  had  been  adored  in  England,  and  who  brought  out 
his  *'  Elijah  *'  there  at  the  Birmingham  (1846)  Festival,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  Jenny's  scruples.  "  I  am  going  to  London,"  she  writes, 
**  and  Mendelssohn  alone  was  able  to  induce  me  to  do  so/' 

Everything  combined  to  make  Jenny  Lind's  appearance  in  London 

truly  sensational,  without  the  least  effort  on  her  part.     For  ten  years 

Sweden  and  Germany  had  been  singing  her  praises,  and  the  galaxy  of 

operatic  stars — Grisi,  Tamburini,  Sontag,  Lablache,  and  Gardoni,  who 

had  for  some  time   ruled   managers  with   a   rod  of  iron — had   not 

prevented  the  fame  of  the  Swedish  nightingale   from   reaching  our 

shores.      Even  the  Bunn  controversy  had  raised   expectation  to  the 

highest   pitch.     At  the  same   time,   the  fortunes  of  Her  Majestya, 

Covent   Garden,    were   down.     All    the  stars    except    Lablache  had 

quarrelled  with  Lumley  and  gone  over  to  Drury  Lane.     Lumley  was 

on  the  brink  of  ruin.       Where  was  the  counterpoise  to  balance  the 

attractions  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Alboni,  and  Tamburini  ?      Lumley  believed 

I  that  the  incomparable  Jenny  alone  was  equal  to  the  task.     At  last, 

[after  endless  delays  and  hesitations — weeks  of  mental  agony  to  poor 

I  Lumley,  who  was  organising  performances  to  empty  houses — at  last 

^fihe  was  coming.     It  is  useless  to  try  and  picture  her  in  words  as  she 

appeared  to  the  critics  of  the  period ;  to  say  she  was  *'  rather  alx)ve  the 

middle  height,  slender,  but  peculiarly  graceful  in  figure  and  action  ; 

very  fair,  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  auburn  tresses ;  the  expression 

of  the  eyes,  &cy — -all  this  sort  of  talk  is  futile.     Her  own  description 

of  herself  as  "'  broad-nosed,  ugly,  and  gaucJic^  '*  is  scarcely  more  helpful. 

When  we  look  at  her  early  |x>rti*aits  the  problem  seems  to  grow  no 

clearer.     Besides   a  remarkable  daguerreotype  in  the  possession   of 

Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  there  are  only  two  portraits — one  by  Magnus 

of  Berlin,   in    1816,   and  another  by   Sodermark   of    Stockholm,  in 

1 1861 — which  make  the  Jenny  Lind  who  was  just  then  turning  all  the 

'  world  crazy  in  the  least  intelligible.    The  quiet,  intelligent  eyes  seem, 

indeed,  capable  of  a  world  of  meaning ;   the  very  sweet  and  delicately 

pencilled  mouth  is  of  extreme  beauty  ;  nothing  can  make  the  nose 
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good,  nor  is  the  forehead  high,  though  the  head  is  finely  moulded. 
The  arms  and  neck  are  well  rounded,  the  pose  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  every  line  of  the  body,  as  far  as  it  can  be  defined,  is  harmonious ; 
but  all  that  is  not  Jenny  Lind. 

To  characterise  her  voice  is  equally  impossible.  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  heard  everybody,  said  she  was  the  greatest  artist  he  had  ever 
known.  Sontag,  whose  voice  was  said  to  be  naturally  rounder  and 
fuller,  praised  her  to  the  skies.  Lablache  thought  her  incomparable.^ 
In  listening  to  one  of  her  wonderful  cadenzas  on  a  certain  occasion, 
the  open-mouthed  band  were  so  electrified  that  they  forgot  to  come  in, 
and  Mendelssohn,  who  was  wielding  the  b&ton,  instead  of  getting 
into  a  rage,  burst  out  laughing.  The  hardened  old  maestro,  Onhr, 
at  the  close  of  a  scene  in  *'  Sonnambula,^'  threw  away  his  stick  and 
burst  into  tears,  and  tears  were  often  seen  streaming  down  Balfe's 
face  when  he  conducted  the  '*  Figlia  del  Regimento "  at  Covent 
Garden.  Her  shake  held  people  breathless  ;  her  voix  voilie  seemed  to 
carry  them  up  to  the  stars.  I  remember  her  singing  Sullivan's 
setting  of  George  Herbert's  '*  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright." 
The  dream-like  echoes  of  the  notes  still  linger  in  my  ear ;  it  was 
something  unearthly — far  away ;  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  bird  lost  in 
the  sunset  To  say  that  she  had  a  soprano  dramatico  and  soprano 
sfogato  in  one — that  her  compass  extended  from  B  below  to  G  on 
fourth  line  above,  may  be  very  true,  but  Queen  Victoria  said  the  best 
thing  when  she  declared  that  the  "  charm  "  of  Jenny's  voice  was 
"  quite  indescribable,*'  and  so  we  had  better  leave  it  alone. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1847  (the  year  of  his  death),  Mendelssohn  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  western  side  of  Belgrave  Square  one  after- 
noon, watching  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote  in  Eccleston  Street.  At  last  a 
four-wheeled  cab  drove  up,  and  a  plainly  dressed,  tired-looking  girl 
alighted  with  her  maid ;  but  she  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  Men- 
delssohn. Mrs.  Grote  thought  she  looked  scared  and  tired ;  but  that 
very  night  she  accompanied  her  hostess  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Presently  Mr.  Lumley  came  into  the  box  on  the  grand  tier ;  very  soon 
all  the  house  knew  that  Jenny  Lind  was  there.  Lablache  was  singing 
in  the  '*  Puritani,"  but  few  people  present  that  night  attended  to  any- 
thing but  the  retiring  figure  who  sat  a  little  in  the  shade,  and  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Grote  as  she  watched  the  efforts  of  the  prima  donna, 
*'  I  think  I  can  do  as  well  as  that  and  perhaps  a  little  better."  But 
days  went  on  and  the  fortunes  of  Lumley  and  Her  Majesty's  kept 
very  low,  and  still  Jenny  would  not  attend  a  rehearsal.  Strange,  in- 
scrutable temperament.  She  had  come  over  at  an  enormous  salary 
on  purpose  to  appear,  and  now  she  only  craved  to  be  let  off.  She  said 
she  was  frightened  of  Lablache,  who  afterwards  became  her  staunch 
adviser  and  friend.  '  ^'  He  is  a  father  to  us  all,''  she  once  said.  She 
was  alarmed  at  the  size  of  the  house,  alarmed  at  the  public,  terrified 
at  Bunn,  who  threatened  to  prosecute  her,  afraid  of  henrif  •    "WiMaDi  at 
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1  she  learned  that  Lumley  was  on  the  point  of  min,  she  yielded 
to  the  combined  pressure  of  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Grote,   Lablache,  and 
Balfe,   and   consented   to    attend  a  rehearsal.      I'Vom  that   moment 
she    threw    herself   utterly    into    the    work,    was   always    first    to 
•  come  to  the  practices  and  last  to  leave.     She  electrified  the  band, 
and    electrified    everybody,     down     to    the    call-boys     and     stage 
carpenters,  who  were  wild  about  her.      Her  long  delay  and  vacilla^ 
tion  was  perhaps  the  finest,  though  quite  the  most  unpremeditated, 
advertisement  she  could  have  contrived.    The  public  curiosity  was  nowJ 
up  to  fevei-  pitch.     On  the  night  of  her  appearance  every  approach  to  ■ 
the  theatre  was  thronged  from  an  early  hour  by  a  constantly  increasing 
crowd,  which  soon  impeded  the  traffic.    By  the  time  the  doors  were  open 
the  file  of  carriages  seemed   interminable,   and  then   an   ugly   rush 
took  place.    Strong  men  were  carried  off  their  legs,  and  women  were 
mercilessly  bruised  and  trampled  upon.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  not 
standing  room  in  the  house.     The  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  were  in  the  Royal  box,  Mendelssohn  sat  in  the  stalls, 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  and  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
in  town   were   there  that  memorable  night.     Jenny  Lind  sang  her 
favourite  part  of  Alice  in  "  Eobert  the  Devil."     From  the  first  moment 
of  her  appearance  the  excitement  went  on  increasing.     Such  art,  such 
nature,  such  interest,  such  dignity  combined,  had  never  been  seen  orv 
tbat  stage  before.     The  exclamations  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Queen  were  :   '*  What  a  beautiful  singer  !*'  "  What  an  actress  !''   *'  How 
charming  !'*      **  1  had  never  seen  Her  Majesty  moved  to  such  enthu- 
siasm,'*  writes  Mr.  Lumley  ;  **  indeed,  when  Jenny  Lind  was  summoned 
before  the  curlainj  the  Queen  with  her  own  hands  cast  at  the  feet  of 
the  young  prima  donna  a  superb  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  lay  before 
her  in  the  Royal  box/'     Lablacbe  speaking  to  Her  Majesty  afterwards, 
observed :  *^  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  anything  like  it  before/' 
From  this  moment  the   triumph  of  Jenny  in  England  was  assured* 
Of  course  Jenny  Lind  after  her  London  triumph  had  to  visit  the  pro- 
vinces.    Nothing    like    her    progress    had    ever    been  known.     Her 
portrait  as  the  Vivandiere  in  the  '*  Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  was  in 
every  shop  window,  and  cuts  of  Jenny  as  the  Sonnambula  were  in  every 
ale-house.      Even  cottages  in  remote,  country  places  boasted  of  litho- 
graphs of  Jenny  Lind,  in  the  low-neck  dress  and  deep  lace  *'  Bertha" 
of  the  period.     The  artisans  turned  out  in  crowds  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her,  though  they  knew  they  could  never  hear  her  voice.      Her  route 
was  telegraphed  all  along  the  lines,  and  crowds  waited  for  her  at  the 
stations,  as  they  have  waited  since  for  Garibaldi  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  famous  Norwich  episode  has  been  immortalised  by  the  pen 
of  Arthur  Stanley,  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was  then  a  youth. 
Stanley,  his  father,  was  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  had  invited  Jenny 
to  stay  at  the  I*alace, — in  those  days  an  unprecedented  and  even 
risky  compliment  for  a  prelate  to  i>ay  to  an  actress. 
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On  the  tlay  of  her  arrival  Mrs*  Stanley  writes :  *'  The  bells  were 
ning,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar.  After  her  arrival  at  the 
Palace,  I  went  to  her  room  and  found  a  poor  creature  in  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion ,  looking  ready  to  sink  into  the  eerth  with 
fatigue  ;  and  no  wonder^ — she  had  sung  at  Edinburgh  till  3,  then  got 
into  the  train  and  travelled  all  night/'  The  excitement  at  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  next  day  is  thus  describeS  :  '*  She  looked  veiy  nervous  at  first,  but 
I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  her  manner  in  coming  forward  on 
the  orchestra,  and  receiving  the  thunders  of  welcome — ^a  mixture  of 
modesty,  dignity,  grateful  feeling,  yet  perfectly  nnmffled — ^her  voice 
was  more  wonderful  tlmn  ever,  like  the  warbling  of  birds.  *  Was  she 
always  received  with  such  transports?'  I  ventured  to  ask,  *  Ah, 
Madame, — jo  suis  gat^,*  she  replied.  Her  face  at  times  wore 
an  expression  of  deep  thought  and  melancholy,  yet  she  says,  how 
happy  she  is,  what  a  *  carri^re '  God  has  enabled  her  to  go  tlirongh, 
I  alluded  to  the  good  effects  of  her  example  on  others.  '  Voilii 
et  que  fespere  ! '  she  said  simply/*^  I  should  like  to  extract  the  whole 
of  Mrs.  Stanley's  charming  letter.  Still  more  graphic,  if  possible,  is 
that  of  A,  P,  Stanley,  who  was  completely  smitten  with  the  Lind 
fever,  and  dwells  on  '^  the  grace,  the  dignity,  the  joyousness  and 
touching  pathos  of  her  entrance  on  the  platform — the  manner  of 
a  Princess,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  an  angel.'' 
**  Coming  back  from  the  concert,*'  writes  Stanley,  "  I  rode  on  the 
outside  of  tlie  second  carriage,  in  which  sat  the  wonderful  creature 
herself — the  crowd  rushing  after  with  enthusiastic  cheers,"  I  can- 
not omit  adding  the  touch  of  auticlimax  which  is  quite  id  Stanley *8 
best  manner.  He  called  it,  **  Her  opinion  of  me  !  *'  Stanley  was 
notoriously  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  music,  which  made  his 
idolatry  of  the  Lind  all  the  more  remarkable.  **  On  the  last  day  I  told 
her  that  ihevQ  v^tiks  ^  qmlque  chose  trcjctraoniinm/'e  dans  m  r^ia,*  but 
that  otherwise  her  singing  in  itself  produced  no  impression  whatever 
upon  me.  This  she  said  was  by  far  the  most  amusing  thing  she  had 
heard  and  that  she  should  never  forget  it  !*' 

And  now  the  rest  must  be  very  briefly  told. 

After  a  season  of  unparalleled  success  (1817)  she  left  England  in 
response  to  the  imperious  calls  of  Germany.     Her  dislike  of  stage  life 

&med  to  grow  steadily  upon  her,  and  she  was  firmly  resolved  to 
"retire,  though  only  twenty-seven  years  old.  We  know  how  her  resolu- 
tion broke  down  for  the  last  time  when,  on  her  return  to  England, 
she  found  her  generous  friend  and  admirer  Mr.  Lumley  again  on  tie 
brink  of  ruin,  and  consented  to  re-establish  his  fortune  by  a  farewell 
series  of  performances.  But  these  were  positively  her  last  appearances 
on  the  stage,  and  no  bribes  or  entreaties  ever  shook  Iier  resolution 
again.  How  Mr.  Barnum  then  stepped  in,  and  induced  her  to  visit 
America ;  how  Otto  Ooldachmidt — most  graceful  of  pianists,  aud  a 
perfect  accompanist,  whom   she  liad  known  and  respected  for  §orae 
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y^^&rs — played  for  her  throughout  her  Transatlantic  tour,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  woo  and  to  win  her  for  his  own ;  how  she  took  the 
whole  of  America  by  storm — as  much  as  £130  being  given  for  a  single 
ticket  at  Richmond  ;  and  how  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  American 
gains^  £30,000,  to  the  institutions  and  charities  of  her  native  land ; 
how,  OB  her  return,  she  devoted  herself  in  like  manner  to  English 
charitiea  on  a  colossal  scale,  built  a  hospital  at  Liverpool,  a  new  wing 
to  the  Brompton  Hospital,  an  infirmary  at  Norwich,  and  so  forth  \ 
all  these  things  have  now  become  part^  of  nineteenth-century  history 
which  can  never  be  forgotten,  on  account  of  their  deep  spiritual 
significance  as  well  as  their  material  splendour. 

Her  dramatic  success  as  an  oratorio  singer  was  equal  to  her  supre- 
macy on  the  boards.  Some  of  us  will  never  forget  the  celestial 
quality  of  her  voice  in  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,** 
and  in  the  "  Holy,  holy  "  of  the  **  Elijah/'  Nothing  in  the  least  like 
it  has  been  heard  since.  She  seemed  to  become  divinely  impersonal, 
the  one  angelic  presence  in  the  orchestra.  No  saintly  aureole  oould 
have  added  any  glory  to  her  head :  when  she  sang,  the  heavens  were 
opened  :  her  companions  felt  awed  yet  inspired. 

In  her  retirement  at  Sooth  Kensington  she  continued  to  take  a 
vivid  interest  iu  the  singing  schools  of  the  lioyal  College  of  Music, 
and  taught  the  pupils  herself.  She  was  also  a  constant  working 
member  in  the  Bach  Choir.  Never  will  a  chorister  of  mine  who  was 
at  a  reheai'sal  there  forget  how  on  one  occasion,  not  many  years 
before  her  death,  the  soprano  who  was  to  have  taken  Mendelssohn's 
**  0  for  the  wings  of  a  dove "  failing  to  appear,  Madame  Lind- 
Goldschmidt  at  once  volunteered— and  the  breathless  wonder  of  the 
chorus  in  listening  thus  i]nexi>ectedly  once  more  to  her  incomparable 
rendering  of  that  sublime  burst  of  melody  which  Mendelssohn 
wrote  especially  for  her  voice.  But  such  occasions  were  rare  indeed. 
Hare  as  when  I  was  privileged  to  hear  her  sing  "  The  three  Ravens," 
which  made  one  see  ghosts,  and  **  Sweet  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright,"  which  made  one  feel  in  heaven.  This  was  at  Moscheles*  last 
concert  in  London. 

From  first  to  last  Jenny  Lind  was  a  being  apart,  she  was  most 
truly  iu  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  Her  life  was  not  as  other 
lives.  She  had  no  regrets,  no  sad  retrospects,  no  bitterness  at 
retirement  or  loss  of  power.  She  used  her  unrivalled  gifts  as  long  as 
she  could — but  not  for  herself — she  was  simply  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  She  had  no  disappointments ;  no  craving  for  this  world's 
applause.  She  retired  willingly,  even  eagerly,  from  the  blaze  of 
publicity,  but  she  never  left  off  working  for  the  good  of  others.  She 
was  happy  in  the  love  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  she  was  at 
peace  with  God, 

H-  R.  Haweis. 
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ON  the  13th  of  Slay  last  I  was  travelliug  with  my  husband  through 
Eastern  Algeria.  At  six  o'clock  on  a  lovely  summer's  morning 
we  had  taken  the  train  from  Algiers,  making  our  way  along  the  shores  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  in  the  world,  its  blue  waters  shining  in 
the  early  sunlight  beneath  the  wooded  heights  of  Mustapha^  studded 
with  its  white  Arab  villas.  We  had  left  behind  us  the  Maison  Carrie, 
where  Cardinal  Lavig6rie*s  Pdres  Blancs  make  the  best  of  both  worlds 
in  manufacturing  excellent  wines,  and  in  preparing  for  their  life  of 
self-denial  in  the  Sahara.  By  nine  o'clock  we  had  reached  Menerville, 
where  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Metidja  ends,  and  the  mountain  country 
of  the  Kabyles  begins.  We  were  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent,  when  the 
order  was  given  for  all  the  passengers  to  alight.  There  had  been  a 
landslip,  making  the  passage  of  a  viaduct  dangerous,  so  we  had  to 
get  out  and  walk  across  it  while  the  train  cautiously  followed  us. 
Suddenly  a  cry  was  raised :  *' Voih\,  les  sauterelles,"  and  there  before 
us,  in  the  transparent  air,  looking  like  a  summer  snowstorm,  we  saw 
approaching  a  dancing  cloud  of  winged  particles.  It  was  the  advance 
guard  of  the  dreaded  locust  army  marching  on  Algiers. 

For  weeks  nothing  had  been  talked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  old  home  but  **  les  sauterelles.^'  Everybody,  French,  English, 
or  Arab,  who  owned  a  vineyard,  or  even  a  garden,  was  calculating  the 
chances  of  the  approach  of  the  invading  scourge,  sometimes  in  a 
manner  not  intelligible  to  strangers.  There  was  a  lady  not  long 
arrived  from  England,  whose  knowledge  of  French  was  limited, 
and  who  asked  me :  "  Who  are  these  people,  the  Sauterelles,  of 
whom  every  one  is  talking,  but  whom  I  have  not  yet  met  ?  "  The  day 
before  starting  on  our  journey  I  had  been  present  at  a  wedding  aft 
one  of  the  loveliest  villas  in  Mostapha,  to  which  the  Governor-General, 
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lonsieur  Jules  Cambon,  had  come,  the  very  morrow  of  his  amval  olT 
to  diow  his  regard  for  his  English  friend,  the  bridegroom*  When  it 
was  ramoared  that  His  Excellency  had  accepted  the  invitation,  all  the 
well-informed  declared  that  the  new  Governor  could  not  possibly  be 
fulfilling  social  datieg,  when  the  locnsta  had  appeared  at  St.  Pierre^ 
St  Paul,  thirty-five  kilometres  distant  from  the  capital.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Monsiem*  Cambon,  with  the  energy  which  characterises  that 
most  amiable  and  distingaished  Frenchman,  after  assisting  at  the  wed- 
ding, set  ont,  twenty^four  honra  later,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
ravaged  districts,  and  I  only  mention  this  incident  to  show  how  the 
advance  of  the  locusts  was  the  sole  absorbing  topic  of  the  hour  in 
Algeria. 

Here  at  last  we  were  face  to  face  with,  or  rather  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by,  the  devastating  hordes.  Tlie  railway  crawls  up  the  Kabyle 
hill  oonntry,  through  a  succession  of  gorges,  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  tunnel,  and  sometimes  the  line  skirts  the  clifi-side,  hanging 
on  a  terraced  ledge  over  a  rushing  river  of  the  colour  of  caf6  au  lait. 
The  mountain  delilea  are  thick  with  the  flight  of  rushing  insect  life, 
but  here  in  these  barren  passes  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  prey 
upon,  only  a  taf  t  of  cactus  here  and  there  perched  on  the  side  of  a 
torrent,  or  a  solitary  cluster  of  acanthus.  But  now  the  hills  recede, 
and  we  are  once  more  in  the  fruitful  plains.  How  can  I  describe 
the  glories  of  early  summer  in  Algeria  ?  English,  tourists  come  in 
the  winter,  and  leave  in  the  spring,  taking  away  an  impression  of 
rare  hours  of  sunshine,  scattered  among  days  of  storm,  and  of 
Bcirocco,  and  sometimes,  as  this  year,  of  snow;  but  it  is  in  May 
that  the  full  beauty  of  Northern  Africa  comes  forth  in  its  wealth  of 
flowers.  We  were  now  passing  through  a  valley  bounded  by  majestic 
snow-crowned  heights,  which  appeared  literally  to  be  carpeted  with  a 
Inxnriant  gi^owth  of  gorgeously  tinted  flowers — -yellow  marguerites, 
white  and  pink  cistus,  scarlet  poppies,  purple  orchids,  crimson  gladiolus, 
and  blue  convolvulus — and  sailing  above  this  gay  ribljon  border  of  the 
fresh  green  of  the  vineyards,  sped  aloug  the  fluttering  host  of  locusts, 
farther  in  all  directions  than  the  eye  could  reach.  It  seamed  like  a 
never-ending  swai-m  of  bees,  bees  as  large  indeed  almost  as  skylarks, 
or  at  all  events  as  humming-birds,  but  instead  of  bringing  with  it  the 
proverbial  luck  of  **  a  swarm  of  bees  in  May,"  it  was  carrying  in  its 
wake  ruin  and  despair  to  the  Mussulmans  of  the  soil,  and  their  Christian 
conquerors. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  locusts  eat  their  way  from  place 
to  place,  and  that  the  whole  region  through  which  a  flight  of  them 
has  passed  is  left  devastated  and  bare.  We  saw  no  trace  of  the 
passugo  of  the  plague  on  our  way,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  locusts 
in  their  progress  do  comparatively  little  harm.  The  mischief  is  done 
when  they  settle  and   lay   their  eggs,   which,    when  hatched,  bring 
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forth  myriads  of  young — "  les  criqnets/'  and  it  is  th^  which  cat  up 
the  land.  This  explains  the  importance  of  paragraphs  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appear  every  morning  in  the  Algerian  newspapers : 
*' A  Bon-Saada,  les  sauterelles  se  sont  mises  h  pondre,  Des  gise- 
menta  d^cenfa  existent  d  Djelfa  oii  la  lutte  contre  lea  sauterelles  se 
poarsuit  avec  vigueur.  La  recherche  des  crnfs  a  donn6  des  resul- 
tats  extraordin aires.  La  quantite  qui  a  6t6  detruite  ne  peut  slraa- 
^ner  *' ;  or  a  telegram  like  the  following  from  a  luckier  region  : 
'*  Quelques  vols  de  sauterelles  aujourd*hui  sur  Milianah.  Les  locust^s 
n'ont  fait  que  passer/'  It  is  difBcult  without  seeming  to  exaggerate, 
to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  countless  myriads  of  criquets  which 
are  produced  by  the  sauterelles.  I  will  only  mention  one  example, 
which  may  afford  some  idea  of  their  numbers.  In  one  commune 
alone  during  the  last  two  months  the  weekly  destruction  of  eggs  has 
amounted  to  fi^om  eighteen  to  twenty  millions. 

Some  years  ago*  when  I  was  very  little,  I  remember  seeing  a  flight 
of  locusts  on  the  Mediterranean  as  we  neared  the  coast  of  Algeria  on 
the  voyage  ft-om  Marseilles.  My  childish  recollection  of  it  was  that 
in  the  distance  we  saw  a  dense  cloud  approaching,  and  that  when  the 
ship  passed  through  it,  we  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  London  fog 
for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  I  have  often  thought  that  my 
young  fancy  had  exaggerated  the  phenomenon,  but  though  the 
swarms  we  passed  through  to-day  were  not  densely  packed,  the 
numbers  we  encountei'ed  must  have  immeasurably  exceeded  the  mass 
which  I  then  saw  flying  across  the  sea  from  headland  to  head- 
land. From  M6nerville  to  Bouira  is  a  distance  of  seventy  kilo- 
metres— between  forty  and  fifty  miles — yet  never  once  was  there  a 
break  in  the  procession.  I  had  a  reason  for  gazing  attentively 
through  the  carriage  windows.  When  I  was  seven  years  old  I  had 
driven  by  my  father's  side,  in  the  days  before  railways  were  thought 
of  in  the  Kabyle  country,  and  tis  we  approached  the  village  at  sunset, 
we  saw  a  lion  drinking  at  a  stream.  That  is  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
it  makes  me  feel  a  very  ancient  inhabitant  of  Algeria  to  think  that  I 
have  seen,  as  a  not  extraordinaiy  incident  of  a  peaceful  drive,  a  lion, 
which  the  most  intrepid  hunters  have  now  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  get  a  shot  at. 

After  Bouira^  as  we  approached  the  Department  of  Constantine, 
the  locusts  disappeared,  and  the  next  morning,  in  the  picturesque 
capital  of  the  Eastern  province,  we  could  not  find  a  line  about  the 
sauterelles  in  the  curious  little  sheets,  half-a-dozen  of  which  do  duty 
as  journals  in  every  town  of  Algeria.  Nothing  of  greater  interest 
was  paragraphed  than  the  visit  of  Admiral  Duperr6  and  the  officers  of 
the  fleet  from  Philippeville  to  the  old  Roman  fortress,  and  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  of  Lieutenant  Viaud  (better  known  to  the  world  as 
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Pierre  Loti)  about  the  incomparable  site  of  th©  rocky  ramparts  tower- 
ing above  the  abysses  of  the  Eoumel. 

A  day  later  we  went  on  to  Hammam  Meskroutine,  where  are  the 
famous  hot  sulphm*  springs  which  rush  steaming  from  the  earth,  form- 
ing cascades  over  petriQed  terracaa  of  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  alabaster. 
Just  as  we  were  driving  along  the  flower-bordered  road  which  leads 
to  this  most  beautiful  sight,  against  a  thundercloud  which  hung 
threateningly  over  the  mountains,  we  espied  between  us  and  the  dark 
background  thousands  of  yellow  flecks — they  were  our  friends  th© 
locusts  again.  This  lovely  spot  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vine  country. 
Though  the  land  was  in  full  beauty,  it  was  too  late  for  tourists,  and 
rery  one  w©  saw  there  was  connected  more  or  less  with  th©  locality, 
om  the  J©wesses,  in  their  grave  medi^Bval  costumes,  come  from 
Constantine  or  Tunis  for  th©  baths,  to  the  small  French  proprietors, 
who  sat  round  ns  at  the  tahh-dli^tc  ;  and  every  tongue  sounded  the 
voice  of  lamentation  at  the  appearance  of  the  pest. 

It  was  no  passing  cloud,  as  we  realised  the  following  morning, 
when  we  went  on  by  train  towards  the  frontier  of  Tunisia.  The  rail- 
way carriages  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  TEst-Algerien  are  fitted  with 
a  little  gallery  which  runs  the  length  of  the  compartments,  and  very 
amusing  it  is  to  sit  and  watch  the  passengei's  lolling  or  promenading, 
especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  grave  Arab  chiefs,  of 
charming  mannei-s  and  of  splendid  presence,  in  their  graceful  burnous. 
To-day  th©  sons  of  the  desert  laid  aside  some  of  their  dignified  im- 
passiveness,  for  no  sooner  had  we  started  than  we  found  ourselves 
among  a  host  of  locusts.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  when  I  say  that 
far  above  the  clatter  of  the  train  was  heard  the  whirr  of  th©  countless 
wings.  We  passed  through  a  mountain  valley  about  a  kilometre  in 
width,  and  the  whole  expanse  seemed  blocked  with  the  clamouring 
mob  of  insect  life,  and  when  the  valley  widened  out  into  the  fertile  vine- 
clad  plains  that  stretch  around  Guelma — -where  a  generation  ago 
Grerardj  th©  renowned  "  tireur  de  lions  "  commenced  his  fame — as  far 
as  our  sight  could  travel  danced  in  the  sunlight  tlie  yellow  phalanx* 

Algeria  is  so  familiar  to  me,  who  have  spent  in  that  country  nine- 
teen ont  of  my  twenty-one  winters,  that  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  necessary 
to  describe  th©  geographical  situation  of  the  places  I  have  mentioned, 
and  of  other  localities  ravaged  by  the  locust  plague.  The  three  depart- 
ments of  Oran,  Algiers  and  Constantinej  wluch  compose  the  Colony, 
stretch  from  Morocco  on  th©  west  to  Tunisia  on  the  east,  th©  city  of 
Algiers  standing  about  half-way  between  the  two  boundaries,  and  the 
whole  coast  line  being  about  a  thousand  kilometres  in  length.  The 
whole  of  this  wide  expana©  is  threatened  by  ruin,  ruin  compared  to 
which  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  are  mild*  The  last  news  which 
we  had  from  the  Western  Province  was  that  around  Tlem^^en,  on  the 
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frontier,  flights  of  locusts  were  alighting  nnintermittently,  and  that  a 
caravan  just  arrived  there  from  Morocco  had  travelled  for  thirty-two 
days  in  the  midst  of  locusts,  the  country  being  entirely  devastated.  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  how  the  central  department  of  Algiers  is 
threatened^  and  now  on  the  borders  of  Tunisia,  advancing  from  the 
east,  we  had  met  once  more  with  the  dread  hordes.  The  night  before 
our  arrival  at  Bdne,  the  frontier  port,  a  train  coming  thither  from 
Tunis  had  been  actually  blocked  for  half  an  hour  by  a  swarm  at  a 
little  place  called  Oued-Zerga,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  Beys  the 
natives  were  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  plague  by  cooking  and 
selling  the  sauterelles  for  food. 

I  have  not  the  space,  even  if  I  had  the  technical  knowledge,  to 
describe  the  means  by  which  Algerian  cultivators  are  trying  to  stay 
the  pest;  how  they  set  about  the  unpleasant  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  eggs,  and  how,  after  incubation,  they  devise  methods 
for  stopping  the  march  of  'the  criquets,  which,  if  unchecked, 
literally  eat  their  way  along,  leaving  the  most  verdant  and 
fertile  tracts  a  brown  wilderness.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  not  only 
are  the  local  authorities,  the  maires  and  80us>pr6fets,  organising 
resistance  and  raising  subsidies  for  the  struggle,  but  what  is 
more  significant  in  a  territory  which  is  above  all  things  a  military 
training-ground  for  France,  the  general  commanding  the  forces  in 
Algeria  has  granted  a  remission  of  thirteen  days  to  all  cultivators 
called  to  serve  with  the  colours,  whose  properties  are  menaced  by  the 
locusts. 

My  last  glimpse  of  the  country,  which  I  have  the  greatest  reason 
for  loving  that  a  woman  can  have,  was  across  the  vineyards  whose 
leafy  lines  stretch  in  never-ending  vistas  over  the  rich  plains  by  the 
Tunisian  frontier,  and  I  thought  of  the  sinister  Arab  prophecies  which 
foretold  that,  after  the  conquest  by  the  Franks  of  this  fair  land,  an 
army  of  invaders,  worse  even  than  they,  should  come  up  from  the 
desert,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Sahara  to  the  shores  of  tke 
Mediterranean. 

Evelyn  Frances  Bodley. 


THE   MANIPUR   BLUE-BOOK. 


THIS  Blue-book  is  hard  to  read  for  an  ordinary  reader,  bnt  not 
harder  than  other  Blue-books.  In  these  pablications  the 
arrangement  of  facta  is  always  jongly  and  labyrinthine.  But  onfc  of 
this  jungle  I  shall  extract  those  passages  which  illnstrata  the  course 
of  events  that  ended  nnhappilyj  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  penetrate  this  thicket  of  facts,  giving  always 
the  page  of  the  Blue-book,  for  those  who  care  to  verify.  I  shall  then 
state  the  several  questions  which  suggest  themselves  as  arising  from 
these  facts,  and  offer  my  deliverance  on  each  question. 

Manipur  is  a  little  Native  State,  on  the  borderland  between  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Upper  Burmah  ]  an  npland  plateau,  with  forest- bearing 
hills  around  it,  with  a  scanty,  small  p^jpnlation,  Hindus  in  the  midst 
of  bill-tribes  with  an  aboriginal  faith.  The  petty  capital  is  also  called 
Manipni\  The  place  has  during  the  last  few  years  fallen  more  and 
more  under  British  protection,  its  situation  being  politically  important. 
The  protectorate  began  a  century  ago. 

Primarily,  then,  the  narrative  of  facts  mnst  b©  presented.  In 
September  last,  1890,  there  was  an  armed  commotion  in  the  Palace 
of  Manipur  (Blue-book,  page  5).  Mr.  Grimwood,  the  Political 
Agent,  describes  the  outbreak  thus.  He  was  sleeping  in  the  British 
Residency,  just  outside  the  fortified  palace  of  the  native  Sovereign, 
and  just  outside  the  native  town  also.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  awakened  by  the  sonnd  of  continuous  firing  in  the  palace.  A 
few  bullets  came  over  the  Eesidenc}%  Tlie  Maharaja  came  to  the 
Residency  as  a  fugitive,  in  a  fright.  The  firing  continned  in  the 
palace.  The  Senapati — the  Maharaja's  brother — was  in  the  palace  in 
possession  of  the  four  guns  (presented  some  time  ago  by  the  Britisli 
Government)  and  the  magazine.     The  Political  Agent  sends  for  the 
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Senapati,  who  refuses  to  attend.  He  makes  the  Residency  as  secure 
as  possible  :  the  basement  had  been  some  time  ago  rendered  de- 
fensiblej  though  the  thatched  roof  might  be  very  possibly  set  on  fire* 
The  presence  of  the  Maharaja  in  the  Keaidency  was  thought  a  source 
of  danger.  On  the  flight  of  the  Maharaja  from  the  palace  the  Senapati 
came  in — his  own  home  being  separate— and  proceeded  to  strengthen 
the  palace  against  any  attempt  to  retake  it.  The  Maharaja  straight- 
way flies  to  the  British  territories,  and  profound  quiet  is  restored  in 
Manipur.  But  Grimwood  was  told  by  his  superior  at  a  distance  to 
defend  himself  against  possible  attack.  The  affair  was  merely  a  palace 
emmiiy  and  there  was  no  popular  commotion  (p.  11). 

This  occurrence  of  last  year  has  been  thus  mentioned  because  it  was 
the  origin  of  the  further  facts  which  have  become  notorious. 

The  cmcute  arose  out  of  quarrels  between  the  Maharaja's  brothers — 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  styled  the  Juberaj,  and  the  next  the  Senapati ; 
there  are  other  brothers  who  need  not  be  named.  The  Juberaj  was 
ready  to  retire  for  awhile  •  but  was  proclaimed  Regent  on  the  departure 
of  the  Maharaja,  and  has  borne  the  title  of  Maharaja  in  the  events 
which  followed.  The  ruling  and  leading  spirit  was  evidently  the 
Senapati  (p*  21). 

This  Senapati  is  described  by  Grimwood  as  a  popular  man.  But 
he  had  a  cruel,  violent  temper,  of  which  there  are  some  horrid 
examples  given  in  pp.  83  to  98  of  the  *^  Blue-book."  As  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  he  was  described  by  Grimwood  (who  knew  him 
well)  as  a  desperate  man,  who  would  resist  to  the  last.  Indeed,  he 
was  the  one  fighting  man  amidst  the  mild  Manipuris.  But  he,  or 
any  other  mischief  maker,  could  call  in  the  aid  of  levies  from  the 
surrounding  hill-tribes,  men  of  sterner  stuff. 

Having  abdicated,  with  the  intention  of  living  as  a  pilgrim  in  one 
or  other  of  the  sacred  places  in  British  territories,  the  ex-Maharaja 
changes  his  mind,  and  wishes  to  go  back  to  his  State  (p.  11).  But 
this  is  strongly  deprecated  by  the  political  authorities,  first  by  Grim- 
wood (p.  19),  and  then  by  Quinton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Jijsaam,  of 
which  Manipur  is  a  dependeucy  (p.  11), 

The  ex-Maharaja,  now  at  Calcutta,  petitions  the  Chief  Commissionefj 
recounting,  inter  alta^  his  services  to  the  British  cause  during  our  war- 
like affairs  on  the  Eastern  border  during  many  years  past  (p.  11), 
This  summary  is  very  interesting,  but  there  is  not  space  for  it  here. 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  is  found  at  p.  20.  They 
remember  the  evil  record  of  the  Senapati,  and  regard  him  as  a  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  man.  They  do  not  approve  of  Grim  wood's 
having  let  the  Maharaja  fly  away  so  quickly  and  leave  the  game  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senapati.  They  instruct  Quinton  t«  go  himself  and 
see  to  the  affair.  They  leave  it  to  him  to  settle^  whetlier  the  ex-Maha- 
raja shall  be  reinstated,  or  the  Juberaj  regent  be  confirmed.  In  either 
they  will  not  let  the  Senapati  remain  at  Manipur  to 
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trings  there.  They  will  have  him  deported  at  all  events.  They  say, 
*' We  have  now  a  stronger  interest  in  Manipnr  than  we  had  in  past 
yeai;^/'     They  apprehend  that  tmuble  there  may  have  had  a  bad  effect 

the  hill-tribes  around,  and  they  mean  to  assert  their  predominance 
ad  their  mastery  of  the  situation*    The  sum  of  their  instructions  to 
Quinton  may  be  given  thus ; 

**  The  Governor-General  in  Council  thinks  that  you  should  visit 
Manipnr,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making,  and,  if  necessary,  en- 
forcing, a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  You  should  probably  have 
with  yon  a  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  conspirators*  It  is  probable 
that  a  very  small  body  of  troops  would  be  enough,  and  that  sufficient 
numbers  could  be  taken  from  Cachar  or  Kohima.*'  As  the  troops  at 
both  those  places  are  but  few,  it  is  clear  that  a  small  demoQstration 
only  was  contemplated. 

This  bears  date  2Uh  January  1891,  Eai'ly  in  February  Quinton 
visits  Calcutta  to  confer  with  the  Viceroy,  On  the  21st  of  that  month 
the  Government  of  India  agree  to  Quinton's  view  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  ex-Maharaja.  In  other  respects  they 
eiterate  the  instructions  already  mentioned,  and  the  Senapati  is  to  be 
Bither  deported,  or  interned ^  or  placed  under  restraint  as  a  rebel 
jainst  his  lawful  Sovereign,  The  Regent  Juberaj  is  to  understand 
bat  if  he  is  recognised  as  Maharaja  this  recognition  ia  to  be  owing 
to  the  will  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  the  successful 
rebellion  of  his  brother  the  Senapati — in  other  words,  he  is  to  reign 
as  the  vassal  of  the  British  Paramount,  and  not  as  the  puppet  of  his 
strong-minded  brother  the  Senapati. 

By  the  18th  of  March  Quinton  is  approaching  Manipnr  to  execute 
his  mission  there,  as  above  described.  He  telegraphs  thus  to  the 
Government  of  India :  '*  I  propose  to  require  the  Regent  and  the 
Durbar  to  meet  me  on  arrival,  announce  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, arrest  the  Senapati,  and  inform  him  that  the  length  of  his  exile 
and  his  return  depend  on  his  conduct  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
countr)%  The  Senapati  to  come  away  with  me  on  25th."  The 
Government  of  India  briefly  approve  by  telegram.  These  are  the 
'  telegrams  which  form  the  basis  of  much  that  happened  afterwards. 

The  events  which  followed  are  summarised  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  which  in 
justice  to  them  should  be  given  in  ixicixso, 

**  Quinton  left  Calcutta  Februaiy  i)st,  taking  with  him  our  letter  of 
same  day,  which  contained  his  iiiiiti -net ions.  He  was  directed  to  visit 
Manipur  and  make  known  the  decision  of  tlie  GovernujeDt  of  India  regard- 
ing recent  disturbances.  Decision  was  that  Kegent  should  be  recognised 
JUS  Maharaja,  and  that  Senapati,  who  bud  revolted  against  the  former 
Maharaja,  should  be  removed  from  State.  Quinton  was  to  take  sufficient 
troopis  to  enforce  our  orders.  On  !March  7th,  Quinton  left  Gohighat  (in 
A^^am)  for  Manipur,  with  400  men.  The  number  of  the  escoH  was  fixed 
af tei'  ciu'eful  consultation  between  Quinton  and  General  Officer  commanding 
in  Assam.     Kecord  of  consultation  shows  that  possibility  of  resifitance  on 
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part  of  Senapati  was  fully  understood  by  Quinton  from  beginning,  and  ex- 
plained to  Collett  and  Skene.  Quinton  also  pointed  out  that  Senapati  had 
some  guns.  A  force  of  500  Groorkhas  in  Manipur,  supported  by  200  tn 
rovie  from  Silchar,  was,  however,  considered  ample  to  overawe  maleontenta. 
Papers  show  that  Quinton  himself  would  have  been  content  with  even 
smaller  force.  On  march  from  Golaghat,  Gurdon,  Assistant  Commissioner^ 
was  sent  on  in  advance  to  see  Grimwood,  Political  Agent  in  Manipur, 
and  obtain  his  opinion  on  the  situation.  Gurdon  reached  Manipur 
on  the  loth.  He  informed  Grimwood  of  his  intention  to  deport  Sena- 
pati ;  asked  Grimwood  the  best  way  to  ari'est  him,  without  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  forcible  resistance.  Grimwood  replied  that 
Senapati  personally  would  resist  to  the  utmost.  Grimwood  could  not 
suggest  any  means  of  obtaining  possession  of  Senapati  without  giving  him 

opportunity  of  forcibly  resisting Four  miles  fi'om  Manipur,  on  the 

22nd,  Quinton  was  met  by  Senapati,  who  had  with  him  two  regiments. 
Sti*eet8  of  Manipur  were  lined  by  Manipur  troops  to  number  of  about 
500.  Outside  the  fort  Quinton  was  received  by  Regent.  Quinton  then 
said  Durbar  would  bo  held  in  Residency  at  12  o'clock.  When  time  came, 
Regent  appeared  at  Residency  Gate,  but  guard  of  honour  had  been  late  in 
falling  in,  and  Grimwood  asked  Regent  to  wait  a  little.  After  a  few 
minutes  Regent  came  on  to  Residency  steps.  Then  it  became  known  that 
Senapati  had  not  come,  and  he  was  sent  for.  He  refused  to  come  on  score 
of  illness,  and  Quinton  declined  to  hold  Durbar  imless  he  appeared.  After 
two  hours  Regent  went  away.  During  the  afternoon  Grimwood  went  to 
the  palace  to  confer  with  Ministers,  and  after  conference  another  Durbar 
was  fixed  for  1)  a.m.  on  23rd.  When  time  came  no  one  appeared. 
Gnmwood  then  paid  a  second  \'isit  to  the  palace,  but  without  result. 
Senapati  would  not  attend.  Then  Quinton  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Regent 
stating  that  unless  Senapati  were  suiTendei^ed  he  would  be  arrested. 
Grimwood  delivered  this  letter  about  2  p.m.  on  the  23rd,  and  informed  the 
Regent  that  ho  would  not  be  recognised  as  Maharaja  unless  he  gave  up 
Senapati  next  morning.  You  know  what  followed.  You  may  repudiate  in 
the  strongest  language  the  idea  that  the  Government  of  India  intended  to 
sanction  treachery  towards  Senapati,  and  we  believe  that  Quinton  was 
incapable  of  ciirrying  out  instructions  in  a  treacherous  manner.  Imputation 
of  treachery  aiises  from  misconception  of  Senapati*s  position  and  that  of 
Manipur  State.  The  State  is  subordinate  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  Senapati  must  liave  known  that  his  conduct  in  conspiring  against 
Maharaja,  who  had  been  recognised  by  us,  rendered  him  liable  to  punish- 
ment. There  wjis  no  question  of  alluring  him  to  Durbar  under  false  sense 
of  security.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  ho  ever  meant  to  attend  Durbar. 
According  to  Gurdon,  Grimwood  did  not  believe  that  he  ever  left  the 
palace  to  do  so  on  morning  of  22nd.  If  he  did  not,  he  apparently  expected 
arrest." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Gurdon's  name  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  this  narrative.  He  was  an  officer  sent  on  as  a  precursor  by 
Quinton  to  Manipur.  He  conferred  with  Grimwood  there,  and  then 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Quinton,  who  was  marching  to  Manipur. 
Later  on  he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  which  is  given  at 
pp.  80-1  thus :  "  Arrangement  was,  orders  of  India  were  to  be 
announced  at  Durbar,  and  Senapati  was  to  be  told  to  surrender.  If 
he  refused.  Colonel  Skene  was  to  arrest  him  at  Dorbar.  Troops  were 
kept  in  readiness  round  Residency,  where  Durbar  was  held,  in  case  of 
resistance." 
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It  should  be  added  that  when  the  Senapati  went  out  for  a  short  way  to 
meet  Quinton  on  the  march  for  Manipur,  and  had  a  short  conTerear 
tion  with  the  Britiflh  Chief,  nothing  was  said  at  that  moment 
about  arrest.  This  brings  the  narrative  up  to  22nd  of  March,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  pursue  the  events  further.  The  pnblic  knows 
that  on  the  24th  of  March  last  an  io effectual  attempt  was  made  by  armed 
force  to  arrest  the  Senapati  in  his  own  house ;  that  then  the  Manipuris 
opened  fire  with  gons  and  musketry  on  the  Residency  ;  that  Quinton, 
Grim  wood,  Skene,  and  others  went  unarmed  to  the  Palace  to  parley 
with  the  insurgents,  and  were  then  treacherously  murdered ;  that  the 
attack  was  kept  up  against  the  Residency,  which  was  evacuated  during 
the  night  by  about  half  of  the  smal!  British  force  that  remained  there 
under  the  charge  of  the  surviving  British  officers ;  that  their  retreat 
was  effected  under  the  sorest  distresSj  heroically  endured,  and  perils, 
gallantly  confronted,  till  they  were  met  by  the  detachment  already 
mentioned  as  coming  up  from  Cachar.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
meeting,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  jungle.  There  are,  of  course, 
subsequent  events  regarding  which  the  public  news  is  in  advance  of 
the  Blue-book. 

This  disaster,  though  petty  in  its  dimensions,  is  grave  in  it« 
character.  It  has  already  been  retrieved  most  amply.  The  loss  uf 
European  life  by  murder  and  treachery  is  always  most  serious  in 
India  ;  in  this  case  it  ii  aggravated  by  the  rank  of  the  victims — the 
ruler  of  a  province,  the  political  agent,  the  military  commander.  The 
question  stili  remains  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  State,  and 
how  shall  its  position  strategically  and  politically  be  utilised,  so  that 
future  good  may  be  educed  from  the  present  evil  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  important  border  between  Eastern  Bengal  and  Upper 
Burmah.  I  do  not,  however,  touch  on  these  questions,  which  are 
apart  from  the  Blue-book. 

Bat  from  the  Blue-book,  as  I  have  summarised  it,  there  arise  cert-ain 

(questions  on  which  a  deliverance  ought  to  be  given. 
First,  was  the  Government  of  India  just  and  considerate  in  the  policy 
prescribed  ?  Certainly,  yes.  Nothing  oould  be  more  wise,  moderate 
and  judicious  than  their  orders,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  masterful  attitude  was  preserved,  as  becomes  the  Paramount, 
Indeed,  a  patriotic  Englishman  ought  to  feel  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
noticing  the  carefulness  and  attention  which,  amidst  manifold  dis- 
tractions, the  Government  of  India  devoted  to  tiiis  little  State. 

But  granting   the    merits  of    the  decision  and    the    necessity  of 
enforcing    it,   the    question  arises,    Were    the    me^is   actually  used 
adequate  for  sach  enforcement  ?     Certainly  not     That  goes  without 
^  saying,  in  the  face  of  the  sad  result. 

^m     Then  farther  comes  the  question — Ought  the  authorities,  local  and 
^^Imperial,   to   have   foreseen   that    the   force  employed   might  prove 
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inBufficient  ?  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  Bay  that  they  ought.  Ko 
doubt  the  500  men  employed  (Goorkhas)  are  excellent  Boldiers, 
among  the  good  soldietB,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  world.  Like 
Wellington's  men,  they  would  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything.  In 
Asiatic  warfare  they  are  invaluable.  But  with  insufficient  ammuni* 
tion,  against  overweening  numbers,  against  fortifications,  deep  moats^ 
and  artillery,  they  are,  of  course,  but  flesh  and  blood.  In  their  retreat, 
though  sinking  under  exhaustion  and  hunger,  they  kept  up  their 
resolution.  Now,  all  these  overwhelming  odds  were  well  known  to 
the  authorities.  The  support  of  200  men  from  Cachar  had  not 
arrived  in  time.  For  that  the  Government  of  India  was  not  answer- 
able. Bat  Quinton  might  have  waited  for  these  troops,  and  their 
pn^aence  might  have  made  all  the  difference.  There  may  have  been 
a  thought  that  the  Maniparis  would  not  rise.  But  such  a  thought 
was  wrong.  There  had  been  a  rising  in  the  previous  autumn,  as 
already  shown  in  these  pages,  from  which  our  authorities  ought  to 
have  taken  warning.  Moreover,  the  services  on  which  we  had 
employed  Manipuris  for  their  credit  and  our  advantage  during  reoent 
years  ought  to  have  shown  us  that  they  might  fight  if  they  had  a 
native  leader.  Now,  it  was  known  that  they  had  such  a  leader  in  the  I 
Senapati,  whose  restless  and  daring  disposition  was  fully  appre- 1 
ciated.  It  was  also  known  that  if  pressed  or  beset  our  men  were 
separated  from  India  by  a  zone  of  forest-clad  hills,  and  that  many 
days  must  elapse  before  aid  could  reach  them. 

The  situation  was  made  much  worse  by  insufficiency  of  am- 
munition— a  difficulty  perhaps  aggravated  by  the  old,  old  story  of 
one  kind  of  cartridge  and  another  kind  of  rifle.  The  Blue-book 
hardly  enables  us  to  judge  of  this  purely  military  matter  ;  all  we 
know  is  that  the  ammunition  was  somehow  insuflScient.  This  is  all 
the  more  blameworthy  because  there  were  no  gima  with  the  force, 
and  it  was  known  that  if  the  force  came  to  fight  it  would  be  opposed 
to  guns.  Colonel  Skene,  the  commandant,  is  not  alive  to  answer. 
But  primarily  he  was  the  authority  responsible.  Of  course  it  was  an 
uljjcct  to  march  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  weight-carrying 
on  a  line  of  march  extending  over  several  days  where  transport  and 
supplies  of  all  sorts  were  hai-d  to  procure.  But  even  this  cx)nsidara' 
tion  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  affect  military  safety. 

Then  we  cannot  avoid  the  question,  Who  is  answerable  for  this 
insufficiency  of  the  force  ?  This  responsibility  must  be  shared  alike 
by  the  Government  of  India,  the  Chief  Commissioner  (Quinton),  and 
the  military  authorities.  Among  the  latter.  Colonel  Skene  was ' 
primarily  responsible*  He  was  an  able  ofiicer.  He  was  made  acquainted 
with  eveiything,  and  he  acquiesced,  He  is  not  alive  to  aaBwer,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  he  may  have  been  controlled  by 
some  military  superior,  perhaps  by  General  Uollett  of  Assam  already 
mentioned.     Still,  he  was  the  man  in  charge,  and  had  be  oonaiitently 
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declared  that  the  force  was  msuffioientf  he  tnnst  have  been  listened 
to.  The  responBibility  of  the  Government  of  India  is  clear.  They 
from  the  outset  said  that  a  small  force  would  suffice.  Quinton,  cer- 
tainly concurred  in  that.  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  either  by 
the  Government  of  India  or  the  military  authoribiee,  he  was  absolutely 
bound  to  satisfy  himself.  In  his  position  the  affair  rested  on  him,  and 
in  this  fatal  respect  he  erred.  No  doubt  when  we  come  to  employ 
force  the  military  authority  is  the  one  to  judge  and  decide.  Still, 
eo  much  depends  on  the  views  and  the  knowledge  of  the  political 
authority  that  he  cannot  escape  censure  in  the  event  of  failure.  In 
justice  to  the  Grovomment  of  India  it  should  be  added  that  they 
reckoned  on  200  men  from  Cachar  for  whom  Quinton  did  not  wait, 

Alas  !  in  this  case  the  Indian  Jupiter,  whose  thunderbolts  have  been 
launched  with  eflfect  in  countless  trials  over  an  Imperial  area,  was 
caught  nodding  for  a  moment — just  once  in  a  way! 

Lastly,  there  come  the  questions^  which,  though  speculative  rather 
than  practical,  yet  cause  much  notice  in  England,  Was  it  intended  to 
arrest  the  Senapati  in  the  Durbar,  and,  if  so,  Was  Buch  intention  wrong  ? 
I  call  these  questions  speculative  because  nothing  was  actually  done  ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  be  com]>elled  to  answer  them  both  in  the  aflSrmative — that 
ia  to  say,  I  find  that  there  was  such  an  intention,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
The  first  intimation  of  this  came  from  the  widow,  Mrs.  Grimwood, 
who  was  saved  in  the  retreat.  Her  evidence  by  itself  does  not  suflBce, 
because  she  could  not  have  been  present,  and  could  only  have  heard 
of  it  from  her  husband,  whom  she  might  have  miaundei-stood.  But 
Gurdon,  whose  telegram  I  have  quoted,  eays  the  same.  Now  he  is  a 
man  of  business  in  a  position  to  know — and  must  have  known — and 
he  is  explicit.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  cross-examined  ;  but  doubtless  he  would  maintain  the 
main  fact*  This  intention^  if  its  existence  be  held  proven,  was  wrong. 
The  word  Durbar,  Eke  the  English  word  Court,  has  two  meanings. 
It  means  sometimes  the  ^^ermntul.  It  means  also  the  place  where  the 
personnel  assembles.  To  this  Durbar  the  family,  including  the  Senapati 
and  Council  of  the  Maharaja,  were  summoned.  This  summons  was 
peaceful  for  them — they  were  not  to  be  arrested.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion— the  summons  was  not  peaceful  for  the  Senapati,  as  he  was  to  be 
arrested ;  and  yet  he  was  not  warned*  Now  this  cannot  be  right ; 
no  arguments  about  the  rights  of  the  Paramount  can  make  it  so. 
There  is  no  separate  standard  of  morality  for  such  cases  in  India.  On 
the  contrary  the  standard  ought  to  be  the  strictest  and  highest. 
What  then  should  have  been  done  ?  Why,  of  course,  immediately 
on  Quinton's  arrival  the  Senapati  should  have  been  summoned  to 
surrender  unconditionally,  and  military  measures  for  instant  enforce- 
ment in  case  of  refusal  should  have  been  taken.  This  is  the  straight- 
forward British  way.  Had  the  force  been  sufFicient  the  step  must  have 
suocaeded.     Even  though    the  troops  were  inaufficient  it  would  have 
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probably  Buoceeded  if  promptly  adopted*  1  do  not  advert  to  the 
collateral  question  as  to  whether  Quinton  could  have  arrested  the 
Senapatl  at  their  meeting  on  the  road  to  Manipur  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd,  because  that  would  have  been  sharp  practice  politicallyp  as 
the  man  had  gone  out  on  a  peaceful  errand  in  the  hope  of  finding 
favour — but  even  then  the  significant  fact  that  he  had  two  regiments 
with  him  on  the  occasion  ought  to  have  given  Quinton  a  hint. 

Quinton  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  as  well  as  experience, ' 
and  would  have  shruDk  from  the  proceeding,  had  it  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  a  shade  of  wrong.  But  he  is  solely  responsible  for 
this.  The  Governraent  of  India  is  not  responsible  at  all  in  this 
particular.  They  iostructed  Quinton  to  hold  a  Durbar  to  announce 
their  intentiona,  and  to  arrest  the  Senapati.  But  they  did  not 
instruct  him  to  make  the  arrest  in  the  Durbar.  They  never 
could  have  considered  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest, 
which  they  rightly  left  to  Quinton  on  the  spot.  Grim  wood  wa 
to  all  appearance  against  attempting  the  arrest  at  alL  Skene, 
Gurdon,  and  others,  would  only  be  obeying  orders  in  this  matter. 
Thus  the  question  is  narrowed  to  Quinton  alone.  He  doubtless 
wished  to  avoid  disturbance  and  bloodfihedding.  But  we  cannot 
admit  the  validity  even  of  this  reason.  His  memory  is  beloved  and 
respected,  and  in  the  presence  of  death  under  its  most  tragic  form 
criticism  may  be  Boftened,  as  the  dead  cannot  answer*  But  the 
requisite  leaaons  may  be  deduced  from  the  events  for  the  benefit  of  us 
who  survive.  Among  the  lessons  there  is  this,  tliat  the  British 
Residency  was  much  too  near  to  the  Native  fort,  so  near  as  to  be 
commanded  thereby, 

Grimwood  appears  to  have  done  his  duty  in  warning  his 
superiors  of  the  real  character  of  the  Senapati,  The  only  fault 
attributable  to  him  was  the  permitting  the  Maharaja  to  fly  the 
country  last  autumn.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  it  may  have  been 
the  original  cause  of  the  subsequent  miKhaps.  He  should  at  least 
have  detained  the  Maharaja  till  instructions  could  be  had  from  the 
Government.     He  was  known  to  be  a  good  and  experienced  officer. 

Tn  conclusion,  a  tragedy  has  been  enacted  that  will  long  linger 
in  the  sorrowful  memory  of  Englishmen.  Otherwise,  the  Manipur 
affair  has  no  political  importance  in  an  adverse  direction.  It  hardly 
detracts  at  all  from  the  mighty  fame  which  the  Government  of  India 
has  won  by  a  long  course  of  glorious  achievement  Its  only  possible 
importance  consists  in  this,  that  it  may,  under  rrovidence,  be  made 
the  occasion  of  vastly  improving  the  Eastern  frontier  of  India. 

Richard  Temple. 


Erratum.— In  the  anicle  on  *'  .Sofia  Rei-'isited."  p.  547  anUt  for  **  Crawford 
Colleire**  rmd  **  Robert  CoUeg^J*  This  g^reat  iDstltntioti  on  the  Boflphonifi  was  founded 
by  a  New  York  merchanti  Mr.  Ciuiiitopher  R.  Robert. 
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